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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER . 


October 12, 1933- 


Tue Boarp or TRUSTEES OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: 

GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to submit herewith a report, verified by R. G. 
Rankin and Company, Certified Public Accountants, showing 1n detail the financial 
operations of The University for the fiscal year ended August 31, 1933, and ex- 
hibiting the state of the Trust Funds, as required by the By-Laws of The University. 

The Total Net Resources of The University as at August 31, 1933, were $3,785›- 
625.82, a gain for the year of $81,913.86 as shown in the Summary of Assets and 
Liabilities which forms a part of this letter. 

Endowment and Trust Funds were increased $45,594.08 during the year as follows: 


Increase Decrease 
1923-24 Campaign Fund.................. $25:00 5: 2.374; 
Scottish Rite Endowment Fund. ........... 50,000.00 .......... 
T'rustits РОБ cs vos eror eer AS DUE 00 1» Se New Fund 
D. of C. D.A.R. Scholarship Fund.......... DEO S rre cedes 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund $00.00 TEE 
General Medical Endowment Fund......... 250.00 
Richard E. Pairo Fund........ ssa AS IDOE roS 
Borden Fund....... E о New Fund 
John B. Larner Prize Fund. ..........- EXP 800.003... c Citas New Fund 
Administrative Reserve Fund.............. — — $26,881.96 
Engineering Club Room Fund...........- OEE a 
Reserve for the Protection of Investments... 5,587.51 .......... 
Law Library Fund............. comers 1,350.01 
Student Loan Fund.............. ¿coo em rnt nnn 2,838.27 
Freda Kuhlbank Hospital Fund............ DOR. жу» FE 
Annie Kimmel Hospital Fund...... — 101.88 ..... er 
Student Union Furnishing Fund.. d x * 385.00 
Pharmacy Loan Fund............. — 80,00. «Аек ла New Fund 
Duplicating Depreciation Fund............ 460100 RAS 
General Building Еипі.................... LA AAA 
Class of 1929 Womens Unit No. 3 Fund..... T A 
Unit No. 3 ege sa og ea 1,829.66 05%. EE 
$77,049.32 $31,455.24 
31,455.24 
Net Increase. .......... . $45,594.08 


The Reserve for the Protection of Investments was increased $5,587.51 during the 
year. Of this amount $5,000.00 was transferred to the Reserve from Consolidated 
and Executory Trust Funds Income, the balance being income earned by the fund, 
$365.82, and profit on the sale of investments, $221.69. 

The Richard E. Pairo Fund was increased $15,416.67 as follows: 


Increases 
Payments on Principal of Real Estate Notes. ........... $20,070.87 
Sale of Real Estate. ....... а duy eM Ies ... 1,077.45 
Kansas City Power and Light Co. Stocks Appraised at.... 3,120.00 


$24,268.32 
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Decreases 


Kreuger and Toll Certificates written off 1 $6,525.00 
Excess of Appraised Value over Cost of In- 
vestments Sold 2,326.65 


$15,416.67 

Real Estate is valued at $1,988,874.38, there being no changes during the year 
Notes Payable secured by mortgages in the amount of 
standing against General Funds of The University as at August 31, 1933. This 
amount 18 a reduction over the previous year of $12,880.00 as shown by the fol- 
lowing: 


395,230.00 were out- 


Note on 716 20th Street, due March 8, 1933—Paid $6 ‚500.00 
Note on 715 21st Street, due December 12, 1932— Paid 
Payments on Principal of Note on 2026 G Str 


eet 380.00 


Temporary Loans due the Riggs National Bank wer: 
the year. As at August 31, 1933, there were 
000.00 as follows: 


reduced $50,000.00 during 
loans payable in the amount of $55,- 


Due October 1, 1933, Interest 5% 
Due November 1, 1933, Interest 5% 
The loan due October 1, 1933 has been paid. 
The Liat to En ds Income has been extinguished by a final 
payment to the Powell Fund Income Account in the amount of $2,272.00. This 
liability of General Funds 
The remaining liability of Ge neral Funds to Trust Accounts is the Liability for 
Impairment of Endowment Funds Principal in the amount of 319,910.24. This 
liability is evidenced by a note given by The University secured by Medical and 
Hospital land and buildings 
Notes Payable against the Lewis Medical School Fund amount to $45,000.00 
The estate bequeathed by Dr. Samuel E. Lewis is valued at $148,304.15, being 
made up of real estate valued at $145,000.00 and other assets valued at $ 
To clear the estate and enable 
versity, the Board of Trustees 
on the property, 
$103,304.15. 


Laboratory Equipment and Furniture are valued 
a decrease of 57,139.29. This decrease is due 
of additions during the year. 

Books in the Libraries 
of $537.80. 


dotoment 


has been liquidated at the rate of $2,000.00 per year. 


3,304.15 
the executor to transfer the property to The Uni- 
authorized the placing of a $45, 
leaving the net valuation of the Lewis Medic 


100.00 mortgage 


al School Fund 


after depreciation at $248,334.09 
to depreciation taken be ing in excess 


are valued after depreciation at $80,610. an increase 


Contributions other than those reported under Trust Fund increases were re- 
ceived during the year as follows: 

Columbian Women for Alumni Secretary 
Gift of Professor Charles K. Swartz 
Gift of Anna Pearl Cooper 
Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew 6,000.00 
Josiah Macy, Tr., Foundation 3,000.00 
The National League of Masonic Clubs 


$100.00 
10.00 
6.62 


7 ,000.00 
7, 


$16,116.62 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 
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Accounts Receivable from students amount to $5,862.88 or 00617 percent of 
student charges at the close of the fiscal year. This amount will be reduced by 
collections on these delinquent accounts during the coming year. 


Cash Receipts and Payments for the fiscal year are summarized as follows: 


Cash Balance August 31, 1932. 


Cash Receipts 


Cash Payments 


Cash Balance August 31, 1933 


$59,527.04 
I ,166,389.86 


$1,225 ‚916.90 
1 ,218,828.14 
$7 ,088 . 76 


A statement in detail of Cash Receipts and Payments is shown in exhibit “С” 


of this report. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 1931-32 


CHARLES W. HOLMES, 


Comptroller. 


AND 1932-33 


Assets 
1031-32 1932-33 Increase Decrease |Net Decerase 
Cash, General Funds $ 64,617.04 |$ 12,178.76 $52,438.28 | 
Cash, Endowment Income 12,859.03 19,248.18 |$ 6,389.15 | 
Endowment апа Trust | 
. Fund Assets 2,087,991.38 | 2,133,585.46 | 45,594.08 
Endowment Income Assets 27,553.76 27,570.00 16.24 
Real Estate, exclusive of 
Endowment Funds 1,988,874.38 | 1,988,874.38 
Library Books 89,073.05 89,610.85 $37.80 | 
Equipment 255,473.38 248,334.09 | 7,139.29 | 
Perpetual Insurance De- 
posits 1,406.25 1,406.25 | 
Advanced to University 
Store 6,696.62 6,696.62 
Advanced to Duplicating 
. Bureau 1,468.31 1,468.31 
Notes Receivable 36,400.00 36,400.00 | 
— Í 
$4,572,413.20 |$4,565,372.90 |$ 52,537.27 [$59,577.57 |$ 7,040.30 
—— س‎ — —— —— 
BERET EN ee 
Liabilities 
| | | | 
е к . | 
Trust Notes Payable $ 411,110.00 |$ 398,230.00 $12,880.00 
Temporary Loans}Payable. 105,000.00 55,000.00 | $0,000.00 | 
Prepaid Tuition 10,338.17 | 6,050.67 4,287.50 
Liability to Endowment | | | 
Funds 322,182.24 319,910.24 | 2,272.00 | 
Reserved for Specific Pur- | | 
poses ч 20,070.83 e 20,070.83 
Deferred Income. 556.17 |$ $56.17 | 
$ 868,701.24 |$ 779,747.08 |$ 556.17 |$89,510.33 [$88,954.16 
[M AAA O | AAA 954.19. 
Total Net Resources $3,703,711.96 |$3,785,625.82 | 
ncrease in Net Resources | 
1932-33... 81,913.86 | | 
| 
$3,785,625 .82 [$3,785,625 .82 
اا کے‎ 
= =——— سس‎ 


——————————————— ——— 
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October 6, 1933. 
AUDIT CERTIFICATE 


We have examined the accounts and records of THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY relating to the Trust Funds, General Funds and the Third Div ision 
for the year ended August 31, 1933, and herewith submit the following comments 
in connection with the annexed report of the 

Cash was verified by actual count and by certificates from the depositories 
The amount of $7,088.76 shown as General Fund Cash on the balance sheet, per 
exhibit “A”, is comprised of the following: 


Comptroller: 


Cash on Deposit 


Advances from General Funds for expenditures of 
the University Hospital. ... 


$6,201.34 


42 


«Vd» s Я $7,088.76 


Investments in stocks, bonds and trust notes receivable were verified by inspec- 
tion or confirmed by correspondence with the holders thereof. Securities are stated 
at values as shown by the accounts of the University. Additions to plant assets 
were tested and found to be proper charges thereto. Trust notes payable were 
confirmed directly with the holders thereof. All other balance sheet accounts are 
stated in accordance with the accounts of the University. 

We hereby certify that, in our opinion, the annexed balance sheet of Trust Funds 
and General Funds, and the balance sheet of The Third Division, as compiled by 
the Comptroller from the accounts of the University, 
comments, reflect the true financial condition of such Funds and Division of the 
George Washington University as at August 31, 1933, and that the relative income 
and expense accounts show the operating results for the year ended on that date. 


subject to the foregoing 


Respectfully submitted, 
К, G. RANKIN & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants. 
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REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER 
Ехнївїт “В” 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 
For the Year Ended August 31, 1933 


INCOME 
Income from Schools: 

The Junior College 
Columbian College 
The School of Govern- 

ment _ .... {Net Income, Schedule No. 13 $149,285.30 
The Division of Uni- 

versity and Exten- | 

sion Students 
The Graduate Council... 14 5,412.66 
The Law School. "e 16 37,722.33 
The School of Engineering. 17 12,888.82 
The School of Education 19 3,951.65 
The Division of Library Sci- 

ence . : 20 8,274.03 
The Summer Sessions. . . 22 972.58 

Total Income from Schools 

Deduct: 
The School of Medicine Net Expense, Schedule No. 15 $48,517.98 
The School of Pharmacy. 18 2,030.77 
The Division of Fine Arts. 21 10,848.92 


Net Income from Schools. . 


Other Income: 
Fees—Previous Years 
University Fees.... 
Graduation Fees 
Junior Certificates. . 
Breakage Deposits. . . 
Binding of Theses. ... 
Prizes....... 


$9,469.97 
15 ,000.00 


Interest Earned on Bank Deposits 
Interest Earned on Notes Receivable 
Discount Received 


Contributions and Donations > 
Rent Income—Sherman Avenue Property 


$218 ‚507.37 


61 ,397.67 


.. $157,109.70 


1,326.23 
80,748.50 
15,145.00 

2,218.00 

2,317.76 

104.00 
245.00 


24,469.97 

624.85 
2 ,001.98 
2,269.76 
1,752.50 
1,295.20 
110.00 
938.77 


GENERAL 


Other Income—Continued. 
Rent of Corcoran Hall 
Rent of Stockton Hall. *F 
College Entrance Examinations 
Phone Tolls.......... 
Duplicate Diploma. . 
Miscellaneous. . . 


EXPENSE 


General Administration... Schedule No. 


Comptroller’s Department. 

Office of The Director of Admissions 
Office of The Registrar... . . 
University Libraries.. 
Personnel Department 
Health ——— 


Sherman A Avenue —— пу 
— 
College Entrance Board. 
Aeronautics Research... . 


ACCOUNTS 


160.00 

10.00 

50.00 

56.88 

5.00 

I 32 

$292 ,960.42 
$89,539.40 
50 ,840;32 
14,083.53 
17 ,053 .85 
15,132.86 
5,346.14 
8,803.60 
12,509.08 
17 ,383.07 
959.78 
305.00 
50.00 
17.19 

— 292 бае Ва 


Net Income Transferred to Surplus Account—Exhibit “D”... $60,936.60 
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REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER 


Ехнівіт "D" 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIV ERSITY 


ANALYSIS OF SURPLUS ACCOUN r 
For the Year Ended August 31, 1933 
Surplus—August 31, 1932 
Additions to Surplus: 
Executory Trust Funds for: 


Reduction of Temporary Loans Payable $50,000 


oo 

Reduction of Trust Notes Payable 6 ,000.00 
Refund of Assessments by the District of Co- 

lumbia — 1,331.66 
Return of Amount Reserved from Surplus for 

Medical School Building and Equipment 1,004.19 
Net Income for the Year Ended August 31, 1933, 
Transferred from Revenue Account—Exhibit 

mi LET $ 60 ,936 .60 


Deductions from Surplus: 


Transfer of Available Cash Balance, August 31, 
1932 to the Administrative Reserve Fund 

University Hospital Budgeted Income for Four 
Months Ended December 2, 1932 
epreciation on Equipment and Books 

Deficit of Related Activities Carried in Third 
Division 


$29,118.04 


8,008.00 
34,240.47 
17,991 .55 


Surplus—August 31, 1933—Exhibit “A” 


5,307.79 


119,272.45 


$1 ,694 ,580.24 


% | 


89,358 o6 


,605 ,222 18 


GENERAL 


SCHEDULE No. 1 


ACCOUNTS 


LAND, EDUCATIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS BUILDINGS 


August 31, 1933 


Location Square Lot Book Value 
2009-11 G Street, ЇЧ. W... 102 30 to 32 $40 ,000.00 
2015 G Street, N. W.... 102 801 28,655.46 
2017-27 G Street, N. W... 102 802 116,122.05 
2024 G Street, N. W...... 103 16 14 ;033 -93 
2026 G Street, N. W.... 103 | 15 15 ,074.96 
2033 G Street, N. W.... 102 803 to 806 43,168.38 
2100 G Street, N. W.... 80 819 24 ,990.06 
2101 G Street, N. W.. 79 800-801 25,000.00 
2102 G Street, N. W.. 80 | 818 13 3,051 60 
2010-12 H Street, N. W.. | 102 | 825-826 ‚331.44 
2014 H Street, N. W 102 | 82 5,219.88 
2016 H Street, N, W.. 102 823 14,053.60 
2020-22 Н Street, N, W.. 102 819-820 31,066.71 
2024 H Street, N. W.. 102 818 12 ,000.00 
2026 H Street, ну, i TE | 102 829 10,237 .44 
Mechanical L aboratory... 102 815 to 817 43 ,667 .49 
700 Twentieth Street, N. W.. 102 26 17,559.40 
702 Twentieth Street, N. W.. 102 25 14,555.10 
704 Twentieth Street, N. W. — 102 24 12 ,000.00 
712 Twentieth Street, N. W... 102 42 14,295.10 
714 Twentieth Street, N. W.. у 102 I 14,755.10 
716 Twentieth Street, N. W...... 102 40 13,805.35 
718 Twentieth Street, N. W. 102 | 828 20,063.25 
0 Twentieth Street, №. W. CE 102 | 44 279 ,325.93 
3 Twenty-first Street, №, W. 4 102 | 807 12,050.10 
5 Twenty-first Street, N. W.. 79 46 40,354.20 
715 Twenty-first Street, N. W. 102 808 12 ,065.75 
725 Twenty-first Street, N. W. 4 102 43 327 ‚481.92 
1335-41 H Street, N. W. 250 33-34-804 616 ,415.00 
Medical Research Building, Rear of 
1335-41 H Street, N. W.. 39,159.71 
1016 Thirteenth Street, N. W.... 248 54 * 
1300 L Street, N. W. 248 53 4230000 
Sherman Avenue Property 2864 |800-801- 806-809 37,815.47 
Total Real Estate, General Funds— | 
Exhibit “A”... 


REPORT 


OF 


THE 


ScHEDULE No. 2 


EQUIPMENT AND LIBRARY BOOKS 


August 31, 1933 


COMPTROLLER 


Equipment 


Arts and Sciences. . 

The Law School. . А 
The School of Medicine. 
The School of Pharmacy 
The Division of Fine Arts 
The University Library. 
Mechanical L aboratory.. 
Administrative 
Gymnasium... 

The University — 
Student Band. 


Deduct Depreciation 


Total—Exhibit '*A 


Library Books 


$166 ‚592.95 $66,758.19 
8,771.63 47 ,896.04 
118 ,070.91 12,524.81 
9,476.87 1,008.38 
805.65 
I ,043.96 
8,780.39 
2,711.67 
6,538.61 
45,512.82 
2,266.48 
$410,637.94 | $128,187.42 
162,303.85 38,576.57 


$248 1334.09 


n 
IM————— 


$89 ‚610.85 


SCHEDULE No. 3 


TRUST NOTES PAYABLE—GENERAL FUNDS 


August 31, 1933 


Payee 


* Washington Loan & Trust 


Е Security & Trust Co 
American Security & Trust Co 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
American Security & Trust Co 
American Security & Trust Co 
American Security & Trust Co 


Total—Exhibit “А” 


Interest} Date of Principal 

Security Rate % | Maturity Amount 
Corcoran Hall | 5% 12-14-35 [$220 ‚000.00 
Stockton Hall | 5% 12-17-34 | 150,000.00 
2009-11 GSt.| 5% I-11—35 12 ,000.00 
2026 G St. 6 2— 1—42 4,730.00 
Sherman Ave. | 514 11- 2-33 4,700.00 
Sherman Ave. | 6 6- 7-36 4,000.00 
Sherman Ауе. | 6 6- 2-34 2 ‚800.00 
$398 ‚230.00 
== 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


SCHEDULE No. 4 
EXPENSE—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Operation: 


Salaries... 

Office Expense... 
Counsel Fees - 
Stationery, Printing and Postage 

Travel. 

Press Clippings А 
Subscriptions and Memberships. 

Classical School at Athens 

Alumni Expense : 
Administration Entertainment 

Emergency and Lands 

Scholarships A 
Annual Payment to University Loan Fund 
Insurance 

University Grant to Third Division. . 


SCHEDULE No. 5 
EXPENSE—COMPTROLLER'S DEPARTMENT 


Operation: 
Salaries... 
Office Expense 
Auditing. 
Surety Bonds 
Telephones. 
Advertising 
Commencement 


SCHEDULE No. 6 


EXPENSE—OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


Operation: 
Salaries....... 
Office Expense 
Catalogues «v 
Mailing Catalogues 


SCHEDULE No. 7 


EXPENSE—OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 


Operation: 
Salaries....... 
Office Expense 


$31 ‚578 
3,078 
550 

315 
4,220 

I ,186 
9,910 
840 


$50, 


4 
50 


32 


Operation: 


BERN. ........ 
Office Expense.... 


Maintenance: 


Binding—General.... 
Replacements—General. . 
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SCHEDULE No. 8 


EXPENSE—UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Binding and Replacements -Law Library к 
Binding—Medical School Library.. 


EXPENSE—PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


Operation: 
Salaries 
Office Expense 
Entertainment 
First Aid 
Maintenance: 
Laundry 


Operation: 
Salaries.. 


Hospitalization 


SCHEDULE No. 9 


ScHEDULE No. то 


EXPENSE—HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


Medical and Surgical Services 


SCHEDULE No. 11 


THE COMPTROLLER 


EXPENSE—PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


Operation: 
Salaries... . 


Maintenance: 


Laundry and Replacements 


GENERAL 


SchepuLe No. 12 


ACCOUNTS 


EXPENSE—PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


Operation: 
Salaries 
Office Expense 
Intramural Activities 


Maintenance: 


Renovation and Laundry 


SCHEDULE No. 13 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


COLUMBIAN COLL 


EGE 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY AND EXTENSION STUDENTS 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 


For the Year Ended August 31, 1933 


Student Fees 
Endowment Income 
Sanders Fellowship Fund 
Elton Professorship Fund 
Scottish Rite Endowment 
Fund 2 
Executory Trust Funds Prin- 
cipal: 
Depew Oratory Fund 
National League of Masonic 
Clubs Fund 


For Special Research in 
Physics 


Income 
| 5 aa 27 
University 2 
Junior Columbian | Government _ and Total 
3 { Extension 
| | 
Иг" — 
1$284,331.30 | $89,693.03 | $0,597.00 | $51,964.43 |$435,585.76 
| | 
| 9,364.00 | | 9,364.00 
| 170.32 | 170.32 
I 
21,700.00 | 21,700.00 
| 
6,000.00 6,000.00 
7,000.00 7,000.00 
| 10.85 10.85 
| تتت‎ 
$284,331.30 |$105,238.20 | $38,297.00 | $51,964.43 [$479,830.93 
204 سے ا اد | د52‎ — | 
= 
| 


— — — زا ا 


Administration: 
Operation: 
Salaries.......... $5,250.00 
Office Expense.... 546.92 
Proctors. u 139.50 
Refunds to Students 3,523.73 
Maintenance: 


Distributive Share 
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Instruction—Schedule No. 13A: 
Operation: 
Salaries $253 ,961.90 
Office Expense 727.16 
Laboratory Supplies 8,916.64 
Physics Research 


10.85 
263 ‚616.55 
Maintenance and Repairs 165.52 
330,545 .63 
Net Income Transferred to Revenue Account Exhibit “В” $149,285 . 30 
SCHEDULE No. 13A 
INSTRUCTIONAL EXPENSE 
For the Year Ended August 31, 1933 
Mainten- 
Department Salaries | Office | Laboratory Research | ance and 
| Expense Supplies | Repairs 
Sw bu ir eri "asas Ls di | ЕЕ 
| 
Botany ^ $12,520.00 $47.26 | $592.79 5.89 
Chemistry . д | 24,690.00 $9.67 6,196.02 164.69 
Classical Languages and I iter- | 
ture 3,500.00 
Economics | 1,950.0 28.47 
English 33,844.00 | 58.56 
Geology and Geography 1,812.0 15.00 11 
Germanic Languages and Lit- | 
егатиге | 8,600.00 14.5 
History 23,735 7.8 | 
Mathematics 23 480.0 26 | 
Philosophy 1,800.00 10.27 | 
Physics | 15,139.00 | 40 . x 662 .6t $10.85 
Political Science 14,850.00 34 
Psychology | 10,680.00 20.0 122.93 | 
Public Speaking | 10,360.00 48 | 27.27 
Romance | anguages and Lit- | 
erature 
Sociology 
University and Extension 
Zoology | s 
s | $165.52 
کے‎ 
x 4 і — 


ScHEDuLE No 14 
THE GRADUATE COUNCII 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 


For the Year Ended August 31, 1933 


Income 6 
Student Fees $8 ,991 .1 
* Expense 
Administration: 
Operation: 
Salaries $2 ‚120.00 
Office Expense 49.91 
Refunds to Students 


134.67 


КАТ, 


ACCOUNTS 


Maintenance: 


Distributive Share 1,173.92 


Instruction: 
Operation: 
Salaries—Assignments 


Net Income Transferred to Revenue Account—Exhibit “B” $5,412.66 


SCHEDULE No. 15 
THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 
For the Year Ended August 31, 1933 
Income 
Student Fees. $133,519.45 
Endowment Income: 


Gardner Medical School Fund $200.00 
Lewis Medical School Fund 


2,925.03 
Sharpe Medical School Fund 424.80 
General Medical Endowment Fund 1.94 
n ЕР 3,551.77 
Executory Trust Funds Principal: 
Macy Medical Fund. . 2,519.33 


: - $139,590.55 
Expense 
Administration: 


Operation: 


Salaries $8 ,400.00 
Dues... ~ 151.00 
Office Expense. 748.96 
Professional Reprints 370.44 
Students’ Room Rent 460.00 
Refunds to Students 337.11 
Dean’s Operating Fund 


480.95 
— BOB 

Maintenance—Distributive Share 

Repairs 5,113.32 


: — 22 642.86 
Instruction—Schedule No. 15А: 


Operation: 


Salaries $138 ,370.66 
Laboratory Supplies 


4,489.85 
Free X-Rays 20.00 
Special Anaesthetics 505.00 
Educational Research 11,131.70 


— 154,517.21 
— 388,108.53 


Net Expense transferted to Revenue Account—Exhibit “B”. . . . $48,517.98 
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SCHEDULE No. 15А 


EXPENSE 


For the Year Ended August 


Department Salaries 


Anatomy 

Bacteriology, Hygiene and Pre- 
ventative Medicine 

Bio-Chemistry 

Dermatology and Syphilology 

Medicine 

Neurology Ы 

Obstetrics and Gynecology. | 

Ophthalmology 

Oto-rhino-laryngology 

Pathology 

Pediatrics 

Pharmacology 


| $11,800.00 


Physiology 
Psychiatry 


| 
| 
| 
Surgery Se ES * | 


Radiology 

7,350.00 
A 2,500.00 
Medical Research... . 9,160.0 


INSTRUCTION 


31, 1933 
Laboratory | Anaesthesia | Educational 
Supplies Free X-Ray | Fees Research 
E 
5555.49 | 
22 | 
“> 24 | | | 
5.23 
$19.13 
01.93 
$27.17 
498 . 1€ 
$20.0 | 
$505 oc 
$11,131.78 
= —— 
$4,489.85 | $20.00 $505.00 |$11,1591-72 
س س ت‎ 
سے‎ 


SCHEDULE No. 16 
THE LAW SCHOOL 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 


For the Year Ended August 31, 


Student Fees 


Administration: 
Operation: 
Salaries 


Dean’s Operating Fund 
Office Expense 
Proctors, 

Refunds to Students 


Maintenance: 
Distributive Share 
Instruction: 
Operation: 
Salaries 


Office Expense 


Net Income Transferred to Revenue 


1933 


Income 


$116,641.04 


Expense 


$3,430 00 

186 .64 

737.90 

178.88 

322.66 
$4,856.08 


15,362.63 


$58,300.00 


400 оо 
58 700.00 
99 ,7 » 8.7! 
5720 
ы $47,721.33 
Account—Exhibit “В 937 es 
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SCHEDULE No. 17 
THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 
For the Year Ended August 31, 1933 


Income 
Student Fees 
Powell Fund Income 


SO O 
Expense 
Administration: 
Operation: 
Salaries : $1,950.00 
Office Expense 99.88 
Refunds to Students р 158.98 
—— $2 ‚208.86 
Maintenance: 
Distributive Share 6,993.63 
Civil Engineering: 
Operation: 
Salaries $14,745.00 
Laboratory Supplies 157.75 
=== 14,902.25 
Electrical Engineering: 
Operation: 
Salaries $6 ‚600.00 
Laboratory Supplies 190.37 
— 6,790.37 
Mechanical Engineering: 
Operation: 
Salaries р - $10,940.00 
Laboratory Supplies 235.87 
— Cr 
— 42 ,071 .48 
Net Income Transferred to Revenue Account—Exhibit “В” $12,888.82 


ScHEDULE No. 18 
THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 
For the Year Ended August 31, 1933 


Income 
Student Fees....... Nes $5,954.23 
Gibbs Pharmacy Fund Income. . 389.30 


$6,343.53 
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Expense 
: | 
Administration: | 
Operation: 
Salaries $3 $200.00 
Office Expense 25.48 
Refunds to Students 3.00 
$228.48 
Maintenance: 
Distributive Share $782.09 
Repairs 10.46 
—— 792.55 
Instruction: 
Operation: 
Salaries $6,600.00 
Laboratory Supplies 753.27 
eM; — 7,353.27 
— 8,5748 
— — 
Net Expense Transferred to Revenue Account—Exhibit “B” $2 030.77) 
L—— — -— 


SCHEDULE No. 19 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 
For the Year Ended August 31, 1933 


Income 
Student Fees $36,053.44 


Expense 


Administration: 
Operation: 
Salaries. . $1,460.00 
Office Expense 58.57 
Refunds to Students 234.67 
E —— $1,753.24 
Maintenance: 
Distributive Share 4,713.84 
Education: 
Operation: 
Salaries $17 ‚998.00 
Office Expense 99.17 
Scholarships- Supervising Teachers 456.00 
Laboratory Supplies 43.82 
— — 18 ,596.99 
Home Economics: 
Operation: 
Salaries $6 ‚600.00 
Laboratory Materials 391.90 
fice Expense 


24.26 
— 7,016.16 
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Maintenance: 
Laboratory Maintenance 21.56 
— 32,101.79 
Net Income Transferred to Revenue Account Exhibit “B” $3,951.65 
SCHEDULE No. 20 
THE DIVISION OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 
For the Year Ended August 31, 1933 
Income 
Student Fees $14,929.98 
* Expense 
Administration: 
Operation: 
Salaries $200.00 
Office Expense. 3.00 
Refunds to Students 27.00 
—— $230.00 
Maintenance: 


Distributive Share 1,958 .38 
Instruction: 
Operation: 
Salaries $4 ‚400.00 
Supplies 67.57 
—— 4,467.57 


Net Income Transferred to Revenue Account—Exhibit “В” 


SCHEDULE No, 21 
THE DIVISION OF FINE ARTS 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 
For the Year Ended August 31, 1933 


Income 
Student Fees 


$6 ,439.07 


t 


E Expense 
Administration: 
Operation: 
Salaries $650.00 
Office Expense i 74.17 
efunds to Students 


12.50 


ыы" 7 e e 
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Maintenance: | 
Distributive Share $844.11 
Repairs to Equipment 22.71 
———— 866.82 
Architecture: 


Operation: 


Salaries. . $9,550.00 
Beaux Arts Design 699.50 
Models. . A 600.00 
Express 35.00 
_—— 10,884.50 
Arts: 
Operation: 
Salaries 4,800.00 
— — 17,287. 
Net Expense Transferred to Revenue Account—Exhibit “В” $10 ‚848.923 
— — | 
SCHEDULE No. 22 | 
THE SUMMER SESSIONS OF 1933 
INCOME AND EXPENSE | 
Income 
Student Fees: 
The Graduate Council $529.00 
The Junior College 11,941.17 
Columbian College. ; 5,592.35 
The School of Government 884.00 
The School of Education... 6,726.00 
The Division of Library Science 703.00 
The Division of Fine Arts 38.00 
The Law School i 8,116.00 
The School of Engineering 1 І 1,133.17 
The Division of University and Extension Students 8,639.00 
ا‎ $44 ,301 -69 
— y Expense 
Administration: 
Operation: 
Salaries. х : $2 ‚220.00 
Printing and Mimeographing 3,650.03 
Office Expense А 206.02 
Postage.. 524.60 
Social Fund Te 193.09 
Refunds to Students. Р 444.67 
Special and Exigent Items—Salaries. 836.50 


—— $8,074.91 
3,825.00 


Maintenance. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


The Junior College: 
Operation: 
Salaries. + — 
Botany Laboratory. . 
Chemistry Laboratory 
Physics Laboratory 
Zoology Laboratory 


Columbian College: 
Operation: 
Salaries 1 
Psychology Laboratory 


The School of Government: 
Operation: 
Salaries 


The School of Education: 
Operation: 
Salaries 
The Division of Library Science: 
Operation: 
Salaries 
The Division of Fine Arts: 
Operation: 


Salaries 


Models. . 


The Law School: 
Operation: 
Salaries 


Net Income Transferred to Revenue 


> Account—Exhibit “В” 


3,611.00 


3,878.52 


680.00 


443.00 


5,491.00 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 
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TRUST FUNDS 
SCHEDULE No. 23 
GENERAL ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Аз at August 31, 1933 


Permanent fund 


principal to be invest 


used for support of the g 
Subscription Gifts Fund, 1845-1851 
Р / 

Fund raised by authority of the Trustees of Columbian College by 
general subscription between the years 1845 and 1851, as a 
permanent endowment for the support of the colleg F 
merly called the Poindexter Endowment I und) 

Withers Fund: 


Fund raised by authority of the Trustees of Columbian College 
between the years 1851 and 1870, for increasing the endowment 
fund of the College; John Withers of Ale xandria, Virginia, yuving 
$16,000.00, and the balance being obtained by general s 1Dscrip- 
tion. (Formerly called the Forty Th isand Dollar E 


ndowment 
Fund.) 


Corcoran Fund: 


Fund raised by authority of the Trustees of Columbian College 
and Columbian University between the years 1871 and 1886, to 
be forever held inalie nable, and not to be diminished bv use 
for the support of the instituti n, but th 
invested, in the discretion of the Trustees 


best judgment, and the interest there on or the income therefrom 
to be used for the current expenses and support of the instit ition; 


William W. Core: ran, of Washington, D. C., givit t $112,000.00, 
and the balance being obtained by 
Syms Fund: 
Bequest of Samuel Syms, of West Hoboken, New Jerse y, in 1891, 
to Columbian University, to be applied by the Trustees toward 
the endowment of the Colle 


ge Proper 
Alumni Endowment Fund 


whole amount to be 
and according to their 


general subscription 


A fund established by the Senior Class of 1920, as a testimonial 
of grateful appreciation, to be added t 
classes, the income only to be used for the gener: 
University, as directed by the Board of Trustees 

1923-24 Campaign Fur 

Receipts through the Tre asurer of the I 

and invested as a general endowment 
George N. Acker Fund: 

Bequest of George N. Acker, M.D., 
July 2, 1924. An uncondition 
ment by direction of the Bo 

Trustees’ Fund 


by succee 


‘und, from various de nors, 


of Washington, D. С , received 
al gift carried as a general endow- 
ard of Trustees 


Created by Mr. Harry Cassel D 
gitt of $100.00 for the purpose of increas ng the gene 
ment of The University 


avis, April 14, 1932, with an initial 


ral endow- 


26 ‚891.46 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


THE SCOTTISH RI TE ENDOWMENT FUND 
A fund of One Million Dollars, created by indenture, dated December 
27, 1928, by the Supreme Council of the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry of the Southern Jurisdicti m of the 
United States of America, as a permanent memorial to George 
Washington, The Mason, and in conside ration of its high esteem of 
The University as an institution of learning 


The principal of the 
fund is payable as follows: “ 


One Hundred Thousand Dollars on the 
execution and delivery of this indenture, or deed of donation 


Annually thereafter this sum of One Hundred Thousand Dollars a 
year, payable on or before the 22nd of February in each year, until 
the sum above named has been fully paid." The principal of the 
fund is “то be held by the University in trust, in perpetuity, and 
by the Board of Trustees of The Unive rsity to be safely invested 
and the income thereof used in the establishment and maintenance 
by the University as a part of its institution of learning of a School 
or Department of ( sovernment designed to perpetuate the principles 
of human freedom, the rights of man, and the sove reignty of the 
people, as those principles are enunciated in the Constitution of 
the United States and embodied in the system of State and Federal 
Governments composing the United States of America” 


PROFESSORSHIP ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Permanent funds, principal to be invested and 
used, for support of professors. 


Congressional Professorsh ip Fund: 


Donation by the United States, in 1832, Ьу Act of Congress, of 
$25 ,000 in city lots in Washington, D. C., to be sold and the 
proceeds invested as a capital, the dividends or interest to be 
used and applied, in aid of other revenues of C« lumbian College, 
to the establishment and endowment of 
therein “аз now are, « 
Trustees" 


income only to be 
hips as specified by the donors. 


such professorships 
›г hereafter shall be, established by the 


Elton Profe; sorship Fund: 
Bequest of Rev. Romeo Elton o 


applied for the foundation of a professorship of mental and 


moral philosophy in Columbian College, to be called the Elton 
Professorship of Mental and Moral Philosophy 


f Exeter, England, in 1872, to be 


Alumni Pr Jessorship Fund: 
Gifts of various alumni since 1911, 
Professorship of Mathematics, 
interest only to be used for 


for the endowment of an Alumni 
the amount to be invested and the 
the professorship 


Mitchell Carroll Professorship Fund: 


A fund established by Mary / Sharpe, April 17, 1928, to memori- 


alize Professor Mitchell Carroll: the income to be used to provide 
a revenue for a chair of Archaeology 


Nancy Yulee Endowment Fund: 

Bequest of Nannie Yulee Noble, in me 

ulee; income to.be used for le 
established April 22 1929 


mory of her mother, Nancy 
ctures in Home Economics. Fund 


22, 


$105 ,362.95 


14,508. 19 


829.49 


500.00 


5 ‚000.00 
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Art and Archaeology Fund: 


A fund established by the Board of Trustees on May 18, 1927, the 
income to be devoted to the “support of the School of Classical 
Studies at Athens as long a i 
to this cause” 


s the Board desires to contribute 
I ‚000.00 


| 
SPECIFIC ENDOWMENT FUNDS | 


Permanent funds, Principal to be invested and income only to be f 
used, for designated purposes specified by the donors (other than 
support of professors 


hips) incidental to, ог connected with, the 
general work of the [ niversity 


SCHOLARSHIP Funps: 


| 

| 
Walker Scholarship Fund: 
Gift of William Walker, 


of Putnam County, Georgia, in 1824, 
for the endowment of 
Withington Scholarship Fund: 


a scholarship. . . $2 

Gift of the Board of Trustees of the 
logical Seminary, on behalf of J 
їп 1820, for the purpose of end 
bian College, to be named the 


New York Baptist Theo- 
ohn Withington, of New York, 
Owing a scholarship in Colum- 
Withington Scholarship 1,953.19 


Morehouse Scholar ship Fund: 


Gift of A. Morehouse, of Washington, D. C., in 1861, to Colum- 
bian College, with the design of adding to its ability to furnish 
gratuitous instructi 


n to indigent students for the Christian 
ministry. ERE cd 


Kendall Scholarship Fund: 
Gift of Amos Kendall, of W 


J ashington, D. C., in 1869, to Colum- 
bian College on behalf of Calvary Baptist Church in the City of | 
Washington, to purchase a classical scholarship; The Trustee of 
Public Schools in the City of Washington, and their successors, | 
to have the perpetual privilege of selecting from said schools one | 
pupil annually to fill said scholarship, and the pupil so selected { 
each to be entitled to instruction in said C | 
of six years, free of charge for tuition, | 
ratus, or for any other privilege | 
same grade. . | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


ollege, for the term 
use of library, and appa- 
allowed to paying students of the 


Davis Scholarship Fund: 
Gift of Isaac Davis, 


income to be appr 
legiate course in C 


of Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1869, the 
opriated to some student pursuing his col- 00 
olumbian College under certain conditions 1 ‚000. 


M. M. Carter Scholarship Fund: 

Gift of Mrs. Maria M. 

to Columbian College 
serving young man 


Carter, of Washington, D. C., in 1871 
» to found a scholarship for some de- 


иитии ааа ааа 
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Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund: 

A fund established by the “Columbian Women” of George 
Washington University, in 1920, to provide scholarships 
for women in Columbian College... . 

Woodhull Scholarsh ip Fund: 
Bequest of Ellen M. E. Woodhull, of W 


income to be used for scholarships. . 


The Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund: 
A fund established by the “Columbian Women" of George 
Nashington University, in 1925, to provide scholarships for 


women ın Columbian College. (Formerly Third Columbian 
Women Scholarship F und.) 


ashington, D. C., the 


Byron Andrews Memorial Scholarship Fund: 
A fund founded by Mrs. Belle Fisk Andrews 
husband, Byron Andrews, 
bitious and needy 


, in memory of her 
to provide scholarships “for am- 
students in English, Latin, Journalism, 
History, Literature or Political Science,” (Principal of fund 


held in trust for investment by the American Security and 
Trust Company.) 


David Spencer Scholarship Fund: 


Devise in trust of real estate in Knox County, Illinois, the income 
to constitute an educational fund which under certain con- 
ditions shall be used to aid in defraying the expenses of desig- 
nated students at the University. . А 1 

Farnham Scholarship Fund: 

Gift of Mrs. Robert Farnham, of W 
to Columbian College for a schol 


ashington, D. C., in 1871, 
arship in the College 
Powell Scholarship Fund: 

Devise of real estate by Rear Admiral Levin M Powell, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1886, to Columbian University for the free 
education of young men bv Way of preparation for entrance 
in the Naval Academy at Annapolis, or to fit them to become 


mates and masters in the Merchant Marine Service of the 
United States. ........... 


Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship Fund: 


Gift of an anonymous person in memory of Miss Mary Lowell 


Stone, in 1893, to Columbian University for Scholarships for 


needy women students in science in the Department of Arts 
ра ias ao b: 


Н. Н. Carter Scholarship Fund: 


Gift of Mrs. Maria M. Carter, of Washington, D. C., in 1896, in 
memory of her husband, Henry Harding Carter, to Columbian 


University, as a foundation for scholarships in Civil Engineering 
in Columbian College. A e 


Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund: | 
Gift of the “Columbian Women,” in rors, in memory of Mrs. 
Nellie Maynard Knapp, to The George Washington University, 


for scholarships-for women in the Department of Arts and 
MEINE MU, SIUS ER Wels dU ТЕПЕ ИНОТ 


5 ‚000.00 


5,000.00 


5 ,000.00 


18,135.00 


I ,000.00 


30,000.00 


2 ‚000.00 


5 ,000.00 
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Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship Fund. 

Bequest of Mrs. Emma Elizabeth Harvey, in 
daughter, Elma Lewis Harvey, to found a scholarship in 
the Department of Arts and Sciences for young women of 
the Protestant faith and of the Caucasian race. (Principal 


of fund held in trust for investment by The Washington Loan 
and Trust Со.)... 


memory of her 


5,000.00 | 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund: 
A fund created by the College Women’s Club of Washington, 
D.C., in 1925, as a memorial to Elizabeth V. Brown, the 
income to be used for scholarships in the School of F ducation 1 ,200.00 
College Women's Scholarship Fund: 
Donation by the College Women's Club of Washington in 1926, 
the income to be used by the "Columbian Women" for scholar- 
ships ; 500.00 
Isabella Osborn King Memorial Fund: 
Bequest of Isabella O. King, by will dated March 15, 1920; the 
income to be used to provide a scholarship for special investi- 
gation in Biology. 40,643.63 


Lewis Р. and Myrtle Н. Wilson Scholarship Fund: 

A fund established by Miss Elizabeth Wilson, in 1926, the 

income to be used by the “Columbian Women” for Scholarships 1 ‚000.00 
Thomas Bradford Sander: Fellowship Fund: 

Bequest of Addie Sanders by will dated March 13, 1928 to The 
George Washington I niversity, in memory of her late brother, 
Thomas Bradford Sanders, the income to be used by the 
proper authorities of The George W ashington University 
in the exercise of their sole and absolute discretion for the 
establishment of annual scholarships in the several depart- 
ments of said l niversity, to assist young men and women in 
obtaining an education and furthe ring their causes. (Principal 
of fund held for investment by the National Savings and Trust 
Company). ^" dia 

District of Columbia D. А. R. Sc holarship Fund: 
А fund contributed by chapters in the District of Columbia, 
- ` F 2 99 
the income to be loaned children of members 2 ,10$: 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund: 


A fund established in January 1932 by the “Columbian Women” 
of The George Washington University to provide scholarships 
for women in Columbian College 


$179,510.44 


Prize Funps: 
Davis Prize Fund: 


Gift of Isaac Davis, of Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1847, to 
Columbian College, for prizes to be awarded annually to 
such members of the senior class as shall have made the great- 00 
est progress in elocution since their connection with the College. 74 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


Ruggles Prize Fund: 


Gift of William Ruggles, of Washington, D. C. (a in 
Columbian College and at one time Acting Presi in 
1859, to Columbian College, for a prize to be awarded annu- 
ally for excellence in mathe matics 


Staughton-Elton Prize Fund: 


Gift of Rev. Romeo Elton, of Exeter, England, in 1860 and 1865, 
to Columbian College, for prizes to be awa 
excellence in the Latin and G 
the Staughton prize 
Greek... 


Fitch Prize Fund: 


Gift of James E. Fitch, of Washington, D. C 
bian University, in memory of Willie | 
to be assigned annually under the 
School... 


Walsh Prize Fund: 


Gift of Thomas F. Walsh, of Washington, D. C., in 1901, to Co- 


lumbian University, for a gold medal to be awarded annually 
for excellence in Irish history 


ırded annually for 
reek Languages; one to be called 
in Latin, the other the Elton prize in 


„ın 1883, to Colum- 
7. Fitch, for a gold prize 
auspices of the Scientific 


Cutter Prize Fund: 


Gift of Marion Kendall Cutter, of Washington, D. C., in 1902, 
to Columbian University, in memory of E K. Cutter, for a 
ЕЕ to be awarded annually for 


excellence in the study of 
english 


Goddard Prize Fund: 


Gift of Mary M. Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddar 1, and Frederick 
Goddard, of Georgetown, D. C., in 
forgan Richardson Goddard, for 
prize, to be awarded annu 
average in Commerce 


Goddard Prize Fund: 


Gift of Mary W. Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Fred- 
erick J. Goddard, of Georgetown, D. C., in 1923, in memory 
of James Douglas Goddard, for a gold medal to be awarded 


annually to the student making the highest average in Phar- 
macy.... 


a gold medal, and a cash 
ally to the student making the highest 


Goddard Prize Fund: 


Gift of Mary W. Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Fred- 
erick J. Goddard, of Georgetown, D. C., in 1923, in memory 
of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of '81, for a gold medal 
to be awarded annually to the student making the highest 
average in the French language and literature 


Hubbard Prize Fy nd: 


Gift of Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard, of Washington, D. C., in 
1907, to The George Washington University in memory of her 
husband, Gardiner G. Hubbard, for a prize to be awarded 


1923, In memory of 


500 


I ,000 


700 


I ,000 


oo 


00 


00 


00 


00 


oo 
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annually to the student in the undergraduate de partment of 
the Unive rsity, who, having maintained throughout four 
a high standing in the classes of American H 
required to present the best essay upon an 
this subject 


years 
istory, may be 
assigned topic in 


Ordroneaux Prize Fy nd. 

Bequest of John Ordroneaux, of Gle n Head, N Y., in 
The George W ashington University, for the 
biennial prizes in the Law and Medical 

Weddell Prize Fund: 

Gift of Mrs. Virginia Chas: Weddell, in 1923, to found a prize 

to be known as the “Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize,” 


to be awarded annually to the student submitting the best 


essay upon the general subject of the promotion of peace 
among the nations of the world 


1909, to 
establishment of 
Departments 


Sterrett 


ize Fund: 

Gift of Rev. J. MacBride Ste Frett, in 1911, to The George Wash- 
ington University, in memory of his son, ] MacBride Ste rrett, 

Jr., for a gold medal to be awarded annu ally 


to the student 
obtaining the highest average in Physics 


Larner Prize Fur 


Ta} | 
john В. Larner to provide an annual prize 


Bequest of the 


late | 
in the Law School 


MEDICAL SCHOOL, HOSPITAL, AND PHARMACY Funps 
Cooper Medical Research Fund: 

Bequest of Mrs. Eleanor J. Cooper, of Washington, D. C., in 
1905, to Columbian University On certain terms since modi- 
fied by the Supreme Court of D. С., as follows: The income 
to be devoted towards the establishment and m 


in connection with the Medical Departm 
Washington Univ 


haintenance 


of The George 
a Research Lab ratory, the work of 
devoted to the Investig 
prevention, and cure of 
tious and contagious dise ases 


ersity, ol 
this laboratory to be ation of the nature, 
causation, 


malaria and other infec- 


5 ‚000,00 


— — 


$10 ,000.00 


Sharpe Medical School Fund 
Gift of Mary A. Sharpe, Elizabeth M. SI 
in 1924, to establish a fund 
exclusiv« ly for the School of 
held in trust for investment 
Trust Co.) 


arpe, and Sallie Sharpe, 
in trust, the income to be used 
і Principal of fund 


National Savings and 


Lewis Medical School Fund: 
1 I 


1925, the income 
to be used for the support of The School of Me lic 


Bequest of Samu Lewis, received in 


Gardner Medical School Fund: 


Bequest of William D. Gardner, 


received in 1928; the income 
to be used for the supi 


ort of The School of Medicine 


ine 103 ,304-15 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


General Medical Endowment Fund: 


A fund created February 3, 1932 by an initial gift of Gertrude 
S. Rosson; Principal to remain intact, the 


income only to 
be used for the support of The Sc 


hool of Medicine 300.00 


Borden Fund: 


| А fund created December 8, 1932 by Dr. and Mrs. William 
| C. Borden for the advancement : of Surgery in The 


| "loda Medi AS PH 


— 1,000.00 
National Park Seminary Hospital Fund: 
Gift of students of National Park Seminary, of Forest Glen, 
Maryland, in 1906, to The George W ashington University, for 
the endowment of a bed in the University Hospital 500.00 


Woodbury Hospital Fund: 


Bequest of Miss Ellen del. 
1909, to The George Was 
and treatment of female 
to or connected with the 


Woodbury, of Washington, D. C., in 
hington University, for the rec: ption 
patients in the hospital belonging 
University 10,000.00 


Chapman Hospital Fund: 
Bequest of Mrs. Susanna A. Chapman, of Washington, D. C 
1911, to The George Washington Unive 
purposes of the free wards of the 


„in 
'rsity, to be used for the 
University Hospital 


1,225.90 
Tree Hospital Fund: 
Bequest of Lambert M. Tree, of Chicago, Illinois, in 1911, in 
memory of his mother, Mrs. Laura M. Tree, to Columbian 
University, for the purpose of establishing one or more beds 
in perpetuity in the 1 niversity Hospital to be known as the 
“Laura M. Tree bed or beds” 10,000.00 
Reinhard: Ho spital Fund: 
Bequest of Mrs. Luisa Wynne Reinhardt, of Washington, D. С., 
in 1922, to the University Hospital, to be used for the bene- 
fit of the Hospital, as directed by the Board of Trustees 500.00 
Board of Lady Managers Hospital Fund: 
Gift of the Board of Lady Managers of The George Washington 
niversity Hospital, in 1925, to establish a fund, the income 
to be used for the Support of the Hospital I ,000.00 
General Hospital Endowment Fund: 
Bequest of Dr. I. M. Cassanowicz. . . 100.00 
Gibbs Pharmacy Fund: 
Gift of М. С. Gibbs, of Washington, D. C., to The George 
Washington University; the Income to be used to aid in 
establishing and maintaining a commercial pharmacy course 
їп connection with its School of Pharmacy IO ,000.00 


$160,416.60 
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/, 


Fund for Physical Devel pment: 
The Richard E. Pairo Fund—Athletics 
A fund created by the late Richard F 
D. C., by devise to The George Washington Unive rsity, “for 
the use and benefit of Athletics of The | 
using the principal for the purchase of a ( 
ing and equipping of a Gymnasium, or in 
and devoting the income therefrom in promoting the athletic 
Sports of The University, as the trustees and faculty of 
The University may dee m wisest and best" 


Pairo of Washington, 


niversity either by 
ampus or the build- 
vesting the principal 


:87.06 


— 


$382 


TOTAL GENERAL ENDOWMENT FuNps—Exurbrr “А” $2 ‚обо ,000.2$ 


کے 
SCHEDULE No. 24‏ 
EXECUTORY TRUST FUNDS‏ 
As at August 31, 1933‏ 
N perm { pri › 7 ! n abl for the‏ 
pur; s specif 1 I N minating it f‏ 
ex |‏ 
Executory Trust Funps мот CONFINED to BUILDING Purposes:‏ 
| 
Swisher Book F‏ 
A fund contributed by various donors to be used for the pur- 86‏ 
chase of books on History for the Arts and Sciences Library $65‏ 
Adm trative Reserve Fund‏ 
A fund created by order of the President of The University to "‏ 
be drawn upon to meet the administrative emergencies 407:‏ 


Guggenheim Fund for the Pr motion of Acronauti 


Unexpended portion of the original gift of $6,000 by the Daniel 


Guggenheim Foundation to be used for expenses of Professor 4 
Voolard according to the terms of the gift 208 


Plumbing and He ng Institute Fund 
A fund created by sundry persons interested in the plumbing 

and heating trade to establish an Institute to afford a course ›.1! 

of lectures in plumbing and heating su 


Engineering Cl 


b Room Fund 
A fund created to equip and maintain 


- a club room for the use 
of students in the 


Engineering De partment 
William Р. Eno Fund: 


Donation by Mr. William P. 


y Mr. Eno to provide a prize for the best 
essay on Traffic Regul 


ation for the District of Columbia 
Student Loan Fund: 
A fund to total $10,000 created by the Board of Trustees for the 


purpose of making short time loans to students 


for educational 
purposes 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


Depew Oratory Fund: 


Semi-Annual contribution of Mrs. Chauncey M 
used for salaries and other 
Public Speaking for the 


Depew to be 
expenses in the Department of 
year 1933-34 


Freda Kuhlbank Hospital Fund: 


Bequest of the late Freda Kuhlbank to The George Washington 
University Hospital for a bed or beds in the White Ward to 
be known as the “Freda Kuhlbank Bed.” 


bequest to be added to the principal of the fund until the 
principal shall be sufficient to produce an income large enough 


to maintain a bed in the White Ward of The George W ash- 
ington University Hospital 


The income of this 


Student Union Furnishings Fund: 
А fund created by var 


ious contributions during t 
ter of the 1930-31 


academic year for th« pury 
and equipping the new Student Union Buil 


he second semes- 
ose of furnishing 
ding 

Law Library Fund: 


A fund established March 24, 

Lafayette Memorial Fund 

rincipal and income to be 
School Library 


1932 by consolidation of the 
and the Maury Memorial Fund. 
used for the benefit of the Law 


Annie Kimmel Hospital Fund: 


A fund created March 4, 1932 by the late Annie Kimmel by 
bequest to The George Washington University “for the benefit 
of its hospital” 


Pharmacy Loan Fund 


A fund of $100 created February 28. 1933 by the 
W.O.N.A.R.D. to be loaned to students of The School of 
Pharmacy for payment of tuition in The University 


Duplicating Bureau Depreciation F 
A fund created by the 
Duplicating Bureau f 
equipment 


und 
setting aside of cas! 


receipts of the 
or the purpose ї І 


ing wornout 


Reserve for Protection of Inve stments 


BUILDING Funps: 
General Buildi ng Fund: 


An open subscription fund to be 
definitely. 
sites, 


continued and increased in- 
Principal and income to be used for purchasing 
buildings, equipment, remodeling or re building and 
paying off obligations. Fund authorized by the Trustees of 
The University May 31, 1916 


3 ‚000.00 


6009.61 


1,918.67 


2 ,646 


» 


2,409 


in 
л 


50.00 
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lass of 1929 Women's Unit No 3 Fund. 


Gifts from the women members of the Class of 1929 to be used 
in aid of the building of Unit No. 3 


Unit No. 3 Fund: 


Gifts from various persons to aid in the financing of the third 
unit of the building program 


273.411 


43,257.01 


—— Da 

$43 ‚617.21 

—— 

Tora Exgcuronv Trust Funps -Ехнівіт “А” $73,585.21 
— — | 

SUMMARY OF TRUST FUNDS 
As at August 31, 1933 
General Endowment Funds: 

General Endowment Funds $449 ‚469.16 
Scottish Rite Endowment Funds 600 ‚000.00 
Professorship Endowment Funds 127 ‚200.083 


Specific Endowment Funds: 
Scholarship Funds 
Prize Funds 
Medical School, Hospital anc 


$321 ‚607.80 


19 ‚019.00 i 
1 Pharmacy Funds 


160 ‚416. 

Pairo Fund—Athletics 382 ,287.00 | 
—— —— 

Total Exhibit “А” | 


Executory Trust Funds: 
Funds Not Confir 


nds ned to Building Purposes 
Building Funds 


29,968.00 
43 ,617.21 


Total—Exhibit “А” 


Torar ALL Funps 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 
TRUST FUND INVESTMENTS 


SCHEDULE No 25 


GENERAL ENDOWMENT FUNDS INVESTMENTS 


As at August 31, 1933 


Consolidated Endowment Funds Investments: 


STOCKS 
Book Value 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co, 
її shares of Common Stock 
Atchison, Topeka and S 
10 shares of 5% N 


da e $ 1,337.80 
anta Fe Railroad Co. 


on-Cumulative Preferred Stock 


950.00 
Capital Traction Co. 
27 shares of Capital Stock... — 2,835.00 
Chicago, Rock Lsland and Pacific Railway Co. 
40 shares of 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 4,000.00 
Last dividend paid July r, 1931, 


Company in 
Of process of reorganization. 


Chicago, Rock Lsland and Pacific Railw ay Со. 

100 shares of Common Stock — Me 8,094.72 
Great Northern Railway Co, 

8 shares of Preferred Stock. 

Last dividend Paid February I, 2 615.00 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co, 

6 shares of Capital Stock.. — 
National City Bank of New York 

39 shares of Capital Stock dond $ 3,517.04 
Potomac Electric Power Co. 

2 shares of 6% 


Cumulative 
Southern Pacific Со. 
3 shares of Capital Stock. 
Last dividend paid January r, 1932 306.7 
Southern Railway Со, 
4 shares of 5% Preferred Stock 
Last dividend Paid December y 1931 363.00 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co, Н 


6 shares of 7% Cumulative p 


Preferred Stock 


referred Stock 


BONDS 


Book Value 
American Telephone a 


nd Telegraph Co, 
1,000 5% Collateral 
Atl 


Trust Bonds, due 
ilroad Co, 
ed Gold Debenture Bonds, 


1946 $ 1,012.50 


е А M AT 9,550.00 
ailway Co, 

5,000 5% Collateral Trust Gold Bonds, due 

Т... eS : 


41 


$23,391.56 
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Capital Traction Co. 


$4,000 5% First Mortgage 


Gold Coupon Bonds, 
due 1947 — 


3,940.00 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Со. 
$15,000 414% Refunding and Improvement 
Mortgage Bonds Series “A”, due 1993 14,250.00 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Co. 
$24,000 4% First and Refunding Mortgage 
Bonds, due 1934 á 20,959.17 
Principal and interest in default. Company in 
process of reorganization. 
Cleveland Union Terminal Co. 
$5,000 5% First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds; 
Series “В”, due 1973 : : 5,275.00 
Grand Trunk Western Railway Co, 


$6,000 496 First Mortgage Gold Bonds 
New York Central Railroad Co. 


$5,000 414% Refunding and Improvement Mort- 
gage Gold Bonds; Series 


, due 1950 5,475.00 


“А”, аџе 2013 5,000.00 
New York Steam Corporation 
$1,000 6% First Mortgage Gold Bonds; Series 
“A”, due 1947 1,027.50 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co, 
$15,000 414% First and Refunding Mortgage 
Bonds; Series “F”, due 1960 14,700.00 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
$2,000 4% First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 
due 1971 1,870.00 
Potomac Electric Power Co. 
$16,000 5% Consolidated Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
due 1936 16,025.00 
Province of Ontario 
$15,000 5% Debenture Bonds, due 1959 14,962.50 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co, 
$30,000 5% First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds, due 1941 T 4 29,925.00 
Southern California Edison Co. 
$6,500 5% Refunding Gold Bonds, due 1954 6,223.75 
State of Minnesota 
$1,000 4% City of Minneapolis Bridge Bonds, 
due 1939 990.30 
Union Pacific Railroad Co, 


$1,000 4% First Mortgage R 
g 


ailroad and Land 
Grant Gold Bonds, due 


1947 


922.50 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


| 

І United States of America 
| 

f 


$89,000 44% Certificate of Indebtedness, TD-2 
due December 1s, 1933.... 


90,68 5.00 
Washington Gas Light Co. 
$3,000 5% General Mortgage Gold Coupon 
| Bonds, due ШИШ ESSERE QEON o oie 3,085.00 
| Washington Railway and Electric Co. 
| $6,500 4% Consolidated Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
Чоё 3954 rr TERN u en i 5,291.25 
West Shore Railroad Co. 
$1,000 4% Guaranteed First Mortgage Gold 
Pod A o o зл. —* 838.75 


$257,008.22 
TRUST NOTES 
Frank Armstrong Notes 
Five notes, secured by deed of tr 
Square 1868; interest 6%, due N 
wal, Breuninger Note 
One of a series of 14, secured by deed of trust on 


lot 23, square 2714; interest 6%, due May 21, 
1994... = ДАША 


ust on lot 66, 
OV. 10, 1934......$ 5,000.00 


A. ‘ 5,000.00 
Morris Cafritz Notes 
One of a series of 33, secured by deed of trust 
on lots т and 53, Square 2061; interest 6%, 
due February A c ibd: 5,000.00 
Interest in $350,000 note 


payable to Washington 
Loan and Trust Co., secured by deed of trust, 
executed by The University to National Savings 
and Trust Company Trustee, December I, 
1910, on Medical and Hospital Lands and 
Buildings, 1335-1339 and 1341 H Street, N. (o 
without interest; due on or before December 


A nein E en 319,910.24 
Numbers 153, 154, 191, 62, 63, 107, 110 to 124 


of 280, secured by lot 807, Square 253; in- 
est 576, due March I4, 1936... — 


— 25,000.00 
Kresge Realty Company Notes 
Numbers 2, 3, and 19 of 25, secured by deed of 
trust on lot 1, square 319; interest 5%, due 
September RA E ы? 30,000.00 
Chester A. Snow Notes 
Numbers 36, 44, 48, 52, 70, 71, 73, and 74 of 9s, 
secured by deed of trust on Lot 77, square 162; 
interest 5%, due October 31, 2904 Acid 8,000.00 


$397,910.24 
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REAL ESTATE 
Book Value 


Congressional Endowment: 


Lot 818, Square 13 $ 3,813.50 
Lot 12, Square 13 3,715.00 
Lot 13, Square 13 3,270.00 
Lot 9, Square 16 2,594.20 
Lot 5, Square 87 8,532.00 
Interest in lots 4, 22, 23 and s3 square 199, 
ormerly the Charles H Butler Notes Notes 
in default and property now managed 
by the Washington Loan and Trust Co. Part of 
a total loan of $110,000 25,000.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Certificate of Deposit 
Washington Loan and Trust Co 


INVESTMENTS OF 8} PARATELY 
SCOTTISH RITI ENDOWMENT FUND 


BONDS 
Book Value 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


$1,000 514% Sinking Fund Gold Debenture 


Bonds, due 1943 $ 1,037.50 
Brooklyn Edison Со. 
$20,000 5% General Mortgage Gold Bonds ; 
Series “А” due 1949 21,000.00 
Buffalo Creek Railroad Со. 
$15,000 5% First Mortgage Bonds, due 1941 15,337.50 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
$15,000 5% Collateral Trust Gold Bonds, due 
1954 " S I 5,000.00 
Cleveland Union Terminal Co. 
$25,000 414% First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds, due 1977 Erw 24,437.50 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Co. 
of Baltimore 
$10,000 434% First Refunding Mortgage Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds; Series “С”; due 1969 9,977.00 
Danish Consolidated Municipal Loan 
$7,000 5% External Sinking Fund Bonds, 
due 1955 6,975.00 
Delaware and Hudson Co. 


$5,000 4% First and Refunding 
due 1943 


Mortgage Bonds, 


4,650.00 


INVESTED FUNDS 
INVESTMENTS 


725384728 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


General Steel Castings Corporation 
$15,000 514% First Mortgage Gold Bonds; 
Series “A”, due 1949........ NUR 
Grand Trunk Western Railway Co. 
$10,000 496 First Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
1950 


due 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds; Series "A", due 1978 
Kingdom of Denmark 
$15,000 41495 External Gold Loan of 1928, due 
Tue EO ARO, 


Loan Gold 


$10,000 5% First and Refunding Gold Bonds; 
Series “F”, due 3979... e. * 
Principal and interest in default. 
in process of reorganization. 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co, 
$5,000 434% First and Refunding 
Bonds; Series “Е”, due 1960............ 
Pennsylvania Power and Light Co. 
$15,000 414% First Mortgage Gold Bonds due 1981 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
$15,000 444% Gold Debenture Bonds, due 1970 
Philadelphia Electric Co 
$3,000 4% First and Re 
ИЗИЛ. 2 a Я 
Port of New York Authority 
$14,000 414% Gold Bonds, due 1958 
$1,000 44% Gold Bonds, due 
Portland General Electric Со. 
$10,000 44% First and Refundin 
Gold Bonds, due ION LR 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co, 
$35,000 414% First and Refund 
Gold Bonds, due е ФЕТ EEE Y, t 
Railway Express Agency Inc. 
15,000 596 Gold Bonds; Series EA". 
"DUIS deese es ri а ri 
Shawinigan Water and Power Co. 
$10,000 4%% First Mortgage and Collateral 
Trust Sinking Fund Gold Bonds; Series "M. 
dud dua — Cm Ui — 
$15,000 5% First Mortgage and Collateral Trust 
Sinking Fund Gold Bonds; Series “С”, due 
O dp qe арра 
Standard 


Company now 


Mortgage 


funding Mortgage Bonds, 


1959 


£ Mortgage 


14,965.50 


9,125.00 


$,700.00 


14,212.50 


4,862.50 


9,807.50 


4,900.00 
14,475.00 


14,137.50 
2,805.00 
14,070.00 
1,005.00 
9,050.00 


33,337.50 


14,965.50 


9,419.75 


14,700.00 


14,587.50 
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State of New York 


$1,000 5% Loan for Highway Improvement, due 


1942 . T 
United States of America 


$242,000 4/496 Certificates of Indebtedness, 


TD-2 due December r5, 1933 
West Shore Railroad Co. 
$14,000 4% Guaranteed First Mortgage Gold 
Bonds, due 2361 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 
$10,000 5% Thirty Year Gold Bonds, due 1960. 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 
$10,000 596 First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds,, 
Series “А”, due 1978 Еа. дел, 
$15,000 5% First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
Bonds; Series “B”, due 1970 


1,111.05 


246,272.50 


12,355.00 


9,977.00 


10,250.00 


15,112.50 


$599,618.30 i 


THOMAS BRADFORD SANDERS FELLOWSHIP FUND 


INVESTMENTS 


As shown in report rendered June 10, 1933 by the National 


Savings and Trust Co., Trustees 


BONDS 


Book Value 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 


$10,000, 4% First Mortgage Fifty Year Gold, 
due July 1, 1948 


Capital Traction Company 


$5,000, 5% First Mortgage Gold Coupon, due 
June I, 1947 


City of Newark, New Jersey 
$4,000, 444% Passaic Valley Sewer, due April 
I, 1949 


Potomac Electric Power Co. 


$5,000, 5% Consolidated Mortgage Gold. 


due 
July r, 1936 


United States of America 
$5,000, 414% Fourth Liberty Loan, due Octo 
ber 15, 1938 
$100, 444% Fourth Liberty Loan, due October 
15, 1938 
$100, 314% First Liberty Loan, due June 15, 
1947 
U.S Treasury 


P500, 344%, due June rs, 1949 


$9,587.50 


5,187.50 


4,403.78 


101.25 


486.00 


$30,228 | 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


STOCKS 
United States Steel Corporation 

280 shares, Common, Par $100 

100 shares, Preferred, Par $100 


Washington Railway and Electric Company 


100 shares, Preferred, Par $100 


NOTES 
Robert Е, Allensworth, 
dated November 22, 1926, extended to Novem 
ber 22, 1934, with interest at 61596, payable 
seminnually, Secured on Lot 168, Square 628, 
Premises 2-10 F Street, N. W., Part of a 
total loan of $10,850 
Woodson P. Houghton, 


dated March 26, 1927, extended to March 26, 
1936, with interest at 6%, payable semi- 
annually, secured on Lots 3, 169, 800, Зот 
and $02, Square 7o, premises 1201-15 22nd 
Street, N. W. and 2101-17 M Street, N. W., 

Part of a total loan of $40,000 

Martinique Hotel 


dated October 2, 1925, extended to October 2, 
1934, with interest at 6%, payable semi- 
annually, secured on Lot 175, Square 70, 

Premises 2100 N Street, N. W., Part of a 

total loan of $60,000 


Harry A. Miller, 


dated November 5» 1927, payable November 5, 
1932 with interest at 6% 


о, payable semi 
annually, secured on Lots 2, 28, 29, 30, 31 


and 32, Square 163, premises 1018-1032 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N. W. Negotiations for 
curtailment or Payment pending. All of 
total loan of $< ооо 

Philip Milstone, 


dated September I2, 1929, extended to Sep. 


35, with interest at 6% 
semiannually, secured on Lots 806 and 807, 
Square 378, premises 935-7 D Street, N. W. 
and Lot 808, Square 378, premises 409 roth 
Street, Part of а total loan of $125,000 


Company, 


tember 12, 19 , payable 


Harriette B. Stuart, 
dated March 31, 
fore March 31, 


i 
payable 


1925, extended to on or be- 
1933, with interest at 6%, 
semiannually, secured 
Square 2572, premises 1656 
. W. Negotiations for 


on Lot 32, 
Euclid Street, 
curtailment or 


$9,850.00 


14,000.00 


10,200.00 


5,000.00 


47 


67,345.00 
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R 
payment pending. Part of a total loan of 
$21,000 t 600.00 
David W. Rosen, et al., 
dated February 16, 1928, extended to 1934, with 
interest at 6%, payable semiannually, secured 
on Lots 22 and 23, Square 676, improved by 
24 and 26 H Street, N. E., Part of a total 
loan of $30,000 100.00 
— . $81,750 
The following notes were issued through the office of 
Swartzell, Rheem and Hensey Company and are 
carried herein at value of $1.00 each: 
Rose G. Casey, 
Dated November 7, 1925, 5 years, 614%, semi- 
annually, purporting to be secured by deed of 
trust on Lots 9 and 10, Square 2672, Carried i 
herein at 1.00 | 
Robert E. Doleman, | 
Dated May 16, 1927, 3 years, 6%, semiannually, i 
purporting to be secured by deed of trust on | 
Part Lots 13 and 14, Square 919. Carried 
herein at 00 | 
Впсе С. Раупе, { 
Dated June 30, 1925, 5 years, 644%, semi- | 
annually, purporting to be secured by deed of І 
trust on Part Lots 14 and 15, Square 2528 | 
Carried herein at оо | 
Alton W. Peters, 
Dated August 4, 1927, 3 years, 6%, semiannually, 
purporting to be secured by deed of trust on І 
Lots 5. Т. В. У and W, Square 755. Carried І 
herein at 00 | 
Howard A. Schladt, | 
Dated July 30, 1927, 3 years, 6%, semiannu- 
ally, purporting to be secured by deed of trust 
on Lot 4, Square 2138. Carried herein at 1.00 
David L. Stern, 
Dated January 30, 1928, 3 years, 6%, semi- 
annually, purporting to be secured by deed of 
trust on Lot 24, Square 1972. Carried herein 
at 1.00 
Hugh Woods, 
Dated April 2 1927, 3 years, 6%, semiannu- 
ally, purporting to be secured by deed of trust | 
on Lot 119, Square 375. Carried herein at 1.00 $7. 


Jewelry Appraised at 


REAL ESTATE (NOT APPRAISED) 
Washington, D. С. 
Lot 808, Square 335, improv 


11th Street, N. W. 


ed in part by premises No. 1 


731 


| 
| 
| 
| 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


Lot 813, Square 68, improved in part by 
P Street, N. W. 
Lot 817, Square 104 
20th Street, N. W 
Maryland 


premises No. 2144 


» unimproved lot between 526 and 530 


3 Acres of land on Benning Road, District No 


THE RICHARD Е. PAIRO FUND INVESTMENTS 
STOCKS 
Book Value 
Alleghany Corporation 
100 shares of Common Stock 
American Security and Trust Company 
20 shares of Capital Stock 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
50 shares of Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Canada Packers, Limited 
50 shares of Cumulative Preference Stock 4,912.50 
Capital Traction Company 
300 shares of Capital Stock 
Chicago, Milwauke e, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 


0, 


100 shares of Common Stock 


$2,700.00 


21,600.00 


100.00 
Columbia Gas and Ele ctric Corporation 
60 shares of Cumulative Pref: rred Stock “А” 592.50 
Drug, Incorporated 


56 shares of Capital Stock 4,48 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company 
56 shares of Non-voting Debe nture Stock 
tansas City Power and | ight Company 
50 shares of Preferred Stock “В” 3,120.00 
Merchants Transfer and Storage Company 
100 shares of Preferred Stock 
Mergenthaler Linot, pe Company 
150 shares of Capital Stock 
The National Bank of W ashington 
100 shares of Capital Stock 25, 500.0 
The Pennroad Corporation 
100 shares of Common St ck 


1,300.04 
The Potomac Insurance ( ompany of the D. of C 
12 shares of Capital Stock 1,320.0 
The Riggs National Bank of Washington, D C 
114 shares of Capital Stock 60,420.00 
Safeway Stores, Incorporated 
бо shares of Common Stock 9,690.0 
exas Gulf Sulphur Company 
100 shares of Common Stock 5,91 
Jnion Trust Company of the D. of C. 


44100 shares of Capital Stock 31, 100.00 
The United Corporation 
, 50 shares of $3 Cumulative Preference Stock 2,556 
an Sweringen Corporation 


60 shares of Common Stock 1,425.00 


— — $232,538.25 
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BONDS 
Brooklyn Edison Company 
$9,000 5% General Mortgage Gold Bonds Series 
“E”, due 1952... , 8,707.50 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific R.R. Co. 
$2,500 5% 50 Year Mortgage Gold Bonds Series 


"A", due 1975 x 2,400.00 
Houston Independent School District 

$5,000 5% Serial Gold Bonds, due 1952 5,200.00 
Southern California Edison Company 

$3,500 595 Refunding Bonds, due 1954 3,351.25 


Texas Power and Light Company 
$5,000 5% First and Refunding Gold Bonds, 
due 1956 4,220.00 
United States of America 
$122,0004%%, Certificates of Indebtedness TD 
2, due December 15, 1933 ; ЭРУ" 124,191.25 
Washington Gas Light Company 
$1,500 6% то Year Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series 
“В”, due 1936 A — 1,575.00 
— {149,645 
— — 
$382,183.48 
— ا‎ 


STOCKS NOT APPRAISED 

Alvarez Mining Company 

500 shares of Capital Stock, par value $1.00. 
The Batopilas Leasing Corporation 

100 shares of Preferred Stock, par value $10.00. 
The Batopilas Mining Company 

1188 shares of Capital Stock, par value $20.00. 
Butte Copper Consolidated Mines 

500 shares of Capital Stock, par value 50c. 
Kruger and Toll Company 

200 American Certificates 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company 

50 shares of Preferred Non-cumulative 6% stock, par value 

$100.00. 

Victory Gold Mines, Limited. 

500 shares of Capital Stock, par value $1.00. 


BONDS NOT APPRAISED 


Batopilas Mining Company 
Certificate of Deposit for $600.00 of 6% Bonds. 


TRUST NOTES NOT APPRAISED 


Balance DW 
Edith E. Baer 
$5,000 dated October 26, 1925, due October 26, 1934, interest 
67270. Secured by Lot 155, Square rsg $ 44400 
Catherine H, Bauer 


$12,000 dated October 22, 1925, due October 22, 1932, inter- 


est 6%. Secured by Lot 840. Square 2560. 


Note continued overdue 12,0008 § 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


Joseph R. Branson 


$3,000 dated September 18, 1928, due September 18, 1931, 
interest 614%. Secured by Lot 45, Square 358. 
Awaiting refinancing and payment. 

Lizzie G. Brittain | 
$7,500 dated March 25, 1925, due March 25, 1934, interest 
7%. Secured by Lot 824, Square 2844..................... 
Homer B. and Lena B. Butler 

$5,000 dated February 25, 

terest 6%, 
Irene Chapman 
$4,000 dated Decemb 

interest 6%. Secured by Lot 8 

tinued overdue І 

Frances В. Davis 


$2,000 dated October 7, 1924, due October 7, 1933, interest 
642%. Secured by Lot 157, Square 1026. 


$2,000 dated October 7, 1924, due October 7, 1933, interest 
6/%%. Secured by Lot 158, Square 1026............ — 
$2,000 dated October 7, 1924, due October 7, 1933, interest 
6%%. Secured by Lot 159, Square 1026 Е: 
Murray and Fannie Davis 
$5,000 dated March 13, 1926, due March 13, 1934, interest 
61596. Secured by Lot 116, Square 190..... 
Patrick and Mary J. Davis 
$556.74 dated June 20, 
of $30.00, interest 7%, 
Walter Dyson 
$5,500 dated November 7, 1923, due November 7, 1934, in- 
erest 6%, Secured by Lo 
Zita E. Dyson 
$6,500 dated August 31, 1926, due August 31, 1932, interest 
6%. Secured by Lot 36, Square 312. Note continued over- 
due M CM e Se ыа = 
Reverend William Harris 
$250 dated April 2, 1930, due April 2, 1931, interest 6%, 
Secured by Lot 95, Block 6, “Mount Pleasant”.. à . 
$3,000 dated April 2, 1930, due April 2, 1933, interest 6%, 


Secured by Lot 95, Block 6, “Mount Pleasant.” Notes 
continued overdue ....... 


George E. C. and Louise A. Hayes 
$1,499.08 dated February 7, 1929, Payable $100.00 per 
pal, interest 6%, Secured by 


1927, due February 25, 1935, in- 
Secured by Lot 106, Square 3101 


1928, due in monthly instalments 


Secured by Lot 39, Square 190 


t 26, Square 3093 


934, interest 614%. 


3,000.00 


7,500.00 


5,000.00 


4,000.00 


2,000.00 


2,000.00 


2,000.00 


5,000.00 


2,800.00 
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Ida H. Lewis 


$3,200 dated October rç 1929, due October 15, 1935, interest 
6%. Secured by Lot 131, Square 36; 
Nannie М. Н. Phillips 
$500 dated Dec: nber 17, 1929, due De mber 1 1933 
$5,000 dated December 


17, 1929, due December 17, 


terest 6%. Secured by Lot 8 , Square 96 
/ 9 l 


Annie J. Porter 
$3,000 dated November 6, 1 
est 6% Secured by 
continued overdue 

M. H. Richmond 


$11,000 dated January 


925, due November 6, 1932, 


inter- 
y Lots 144 and 145, Se 


juare 1026. Note 


9, 1925, due January « 
61296. Secured by Part of Lot 12, Square 
: 1 


payable in monthly instalments of $75.00 
James H. and Harriet Ritmond 

$5,000 dated November 9, 1926, due Noveml 

terest 776. Secured by Lot 65 
Esta G. Shelby 


), 1934, interest 
35. Principal 


Square 3119 


$6,801.12 dated January 21, 192$ due January 21, 1934, in 
terest 6%. Secured y Parcel 141/2 Y oungsborough” 
Nathan Slavsky 
$6,000 date 1 October h 1926, due October 4, 1934, interest 
6%. Secured bv Lot 22, Square 958 


Arthur Sparrow 
$4,500 dated October 16, 


1928, due February 
est 64%. Secured by Lot 37 


| 37, Square $11 
$1,011.90 dated April 


4, 1934, inter- 


I6, 

of $25.00 on interest 
Secured: Ьу Lot 

Sophie Stelzer 
$2,200 dated October 8, 
$2,200 dated October 8, 
6%, Secured by Par 


instalments 
and principal. Interest 614%, 
Square $11 


1931, due in monthly 


/ 


j 


1927, due October 8, 


1933. 
1927, due October 8, 


1933. Interest 


of Lot т Square 


) 414 
Turner C. Thompson 
No. 10 of 12 for $200, dated April 1, 1922, due October Д 
1924 
No. 11 of 12 for $200, dated April т, 1922, due January 1 
1925 


No. 12 of 12 for $800, dated April r, 
Secured by tract 
Maryland. 


1922, due April т, 1025. 
in Germantown, Montgomery County, 
ahla 1 ; 
Payable in monthly instalments of $15.00 
n interest and Principal. Interest 6% 

overdue 
Lawrence J. Waggaman 

5,000 dated June I5, 1925, due 

Secured by lot 17, Square 82 


Notes continued 


> June 15, 1934, interest 6%. 


E. D. Williams 
$4,000, dated June 


i 24, 1931, due June 24, 1934. Interest 6%, 
Secured by Lot 1 


44, Square 39; 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


Joseph С. Zirkle 
$282.00 dated September 23, 1926, due in sixty 


est 6%. Secured by first trust note of Paul Spadacino, dated 


December 4, 1925, at 614% 
continued 


270. Lot 63, Square; 3874. 


overdue 


o £^ 
i { 

A — A 

p 

523 
days. Inter- 
Note 

266.08 


REAL ESTATE NOT APPRAISED 


Lot 94, Square 3102, Premises so Randolph ; F 
formerly the Peyton G. Nevitt Notes. 
in the name of The University. 


lace, N. W,, 


Property is 


now 


REMAINDERMAN INTEREST 


As residuary legatee of the late Richard E. 
by article eleven (11) of his last will 


Pairo as created 
and testament 


$28,000.00 


$127,852.75 


LEWIS MEDICAL SCHOOL FUND INVESTMENTS 


BONDS 


Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co. of Virginia 

$1,000 5% First Mortgage 30 year Sinking 

Fund Gold Bond, Series “A”, due 1943 
Federal Land Bank Bonds 

$1,000 434% Federal Farm Loan on Federal 
Land Bank of Baltimore, due 1953 : 

$1,000 414% Federal Farm Loan on Federal 
Land Bank of Louisville, due 1943.. 


REAL ESTATE 


Lewis Properties, 1406-8-10 P Street, and 1416-18 
and 1502 14th Street, N. W., Subject to Trust 
Notes payable in the amount of $45,000, in- 
terest 512% due October зо, 1933 


Powell Scholarship Fund Investments 
Powell House, 1707 1 Street, N. W. 


Spencer Scholarship Fund Investments 
pencer Farm, Knox County, Illinois 


Byron Andrews Memorial Scholarship Fund Investmen 
Elmer W. Brandes Note 


Number 3 of 3, secured by deed of trust on Lot 25, 
Square 1938, interest 54%, due July 16, 1935 


Book Value 


$1,015.00 


I ,000.00 


I ,008 .75 


$3,023.75 


145 ,000.00 


$148 ,023.75 


ts 


$3 ,000.00 


Torar Execurory Trust I 
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Morris Ross Notes 
Numbers 5 and 6 of 8, secured by de 
Lot 24, Square 180; interest 51 

15, 1934 


ed of trust on 
2%, due April 
2 ,000.00 


Notes held in trust by 


American Security 
Trustees of the fund 


and Trust Company, 


$5 ,000. 
— — 
Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship Fund Inves tments 
Pauline V. Beyer Note s 
Number 6 of a series of 66, secured by Lot B and Alley H, 
Square 376; interest 544%, due December 17, 1931 5 ‚000.0 
سے‎ 
— Medical School Fund Investments 
John F. Burns Note . 
Secured by deed of trust on lots 50, 51, 52, and 53, Square 8, 
“Washington Heights”; interest 6%, due October 2, 1935 
Held in trust by National Savings and Trust Co , Trustee 8 ,000.0% 
TOTAL GENERAL Enpowm: NT FUNDS INVESTMENTS -Ехнївїт “А” $2 ,100,762.8 
— 
SCHEDULE No. 26 
EXECUTORY TRUST FUNDS INVESTMENTS 
As at August 31, 1933 | 


3ONDS 


Book Value 
Commonwealth of Australia 
$12,000 595 External Loan 
Fruit Growers Express Co. 
$10,000 44% Equipment Trust; Series “H”, 
due 1943 9,325.00 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
$5,000 416% First and Re funding Mortgage 
Bond, due 1960 4,900.00 
Pennsylvania Company 
$10,000 434%, Secured Gol 
Potomac Electric Power Co 
$2,000 5% Consolidated Mortgage Gold Bonds, 
due 1936.. 


, due 1957 $11,775.00 


d Bonds, due 1963 9,875.00 


2,028 75 
— $37,903.18 


TRUST NOTES 


Fidelity Storage Company Notes 
Numbers 1, I5» 22, 23, 28, 33, 34, 35, 48, and 55 
of 63, secured by deed of trust on lot 58, s 


205; interest 51407 


]uare 
O» due June 24, 1934 


FUNDS INVESTMENTS- Ехнївїт “A”. 


ACCOUNTS 
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THIRD DIVISION 
SELF-SUPPORTING DEPARTMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
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SCHEDULE No, 28 
ГНЕ GEORGE W ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


! 
| 
y 
THIRD DIVISION—SELF-SUPPORTING DEPARTMENTS W 
f 


» 1933 


BALANCE SHEET AUGUST 31 
— 
Current Assets 
Cash on Deposit 


$2 ,477 .26 
Duplicating Bureau Depreciation Fund 


500 оо H 

Inventory—The University Stores 21,046.18 | 
Inventory—The Duplicating Bureau 128.67 — d 
$24,154 

Fixed Assets: q 


Equipment—The Duplicating Bureau 


$2 ‚844.04 
Less—Reserve for Depreciation 


1,198.85 


$25,799 
Liabilities and S urplu 
Liability of The Duplicating Bureau to The University $1 P. 
Liability of The 1 niversity Stores to The University 6, 


Deferred Income: 
Law Review 


$23.00 

Glee Club 989.04 

5 : 236.28 
tudent Band 30 Lu 
Surplus—Schedule No 30 16,352 


SCHEDULE No 29 
THE GEORGI WASHINGTON 1 NIVERSITY А 
THIRD DI ISION—STATE MENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
For the Year Ende 


d August 31, 1933 


{ctivitic 


The University Hatchet 
Income: 
Advertising 
Special Gifts 
University Grant 


$5,633.94 
100.00 
9,000.00 
$14,733.94 
Expense 
Salaries 
Printing 8,953.52 
Engraving 470.01 
Circulation 797.32 
Office Expense 


$1,680.00 


281.18 
Advertising 494.98 
Miscellaneous 219.83 
Photographic Supplies 96.49 


12 ,993 -33 


Net Income $1740 


THIRD 


The George Washington Law Review: 
Income: 
University Grant... . 
Advertising. * 
Subscriptions...... : 
Reappropriation to No. 869 


Expense: 
Salaries....... 
Printing..... 
Circulation......... 
Office Expense...... 
Miscellaneous, 


Glee Club: 
Income: 
University Grant. . 
Gate Receipts : 
Reappropriation to No. 876 


Expense: 
Salaries... 
Expense 


Student Band: 
Income: 

University Grant........ 

Donations 


Expense: 
Salaries. 
Expense. . 


Net Income 


Forensics and Dramatics: 
Income: 


University Grant: 
Debating. 
ramatics. . . 
Gate Receipts: 
ST 


en, 
— 
Indicates Deduction, 


DIVISION 
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Expense: 


Debating i $441.45 
Plays 1,124.42 


Net Income 
Student Council: 

Income: 
University Grant и $175.00 
Sale of Caps 349.25 
Home Coming Ball 483.00 
Dances. ; 105.65 
Reappropriation to No. 893 192.28 


Expense: 
Home Coming Ball 
Other Expense 
1,338.87 
Net Expense 
Men's Athletics: 
Income: 
University Grant $19,150 
Gate Receipts 45 ,631 
Guarantees 4,231 
69 ,012.93 
Expense: 
Salaries $3,443 .: 
Football 58,789. 5; 
Basketball 6 ,480. 5: 
Rifle.... AS 498.38 
Swimming i I ‚000 
Tennis... 231.5; 
Golf à 89 
Awards..... 810 
Office Expense 444 
Supplies 234 
Refunds of Gate Receipts 16 ‚620.7 
Renovating and Laundry 643.5 
89,285.84 


Net Expense 


Deficit from Related Activities 


Self-Sup porting Departments 


The Cherry Tree: 
Income: 


Subscriptions $1,336.00 
Organizations 1,613.19 
Photography. 1,069.50 


—— $4,018.69 
— 


*Indicates deduction 


Expense: 
Salaries = 
Printing and Engraving 
Miscellaneous. 


Net Expense 
University Stores: 
Income: 
Sales..... 
Deduct Cost of Sales: 


Inventory, August a1, 1932 
Purchases 


Inventory, August 31, 1933 


Gross Profit on Sales 
Deduct Expense: 
Salaries 
Advertising. 


Net Income 
The Duplicating Bureau: 
Income: 
Sales 


Deduct Cost of Sales: 


Supplies Inventory, August 31, 1932 


Supplies Purchased 


Supplies Inventory, August 31, 1933 


Cost of Supplies Used. 

Salaries А 

Repairs to Equipment 
epreciation on Equipment 


Net Income. 
Hospital Services: 
Income: 
Receipts 
Expense: 
Payments 


Net Income 


nn 
*Indicates deduction 


THIRD 


DIVISION 


63 
$500.00 
3,517.90 
150.74 
4,168.64 
$149.95* 
$35,073.52 
$12 ,020.69 
39,542.64 
$51,563.33 
21 ,046.18 
7 30,517.15 
$4,556.37 
$1,811.60 
30.00 
I ,841.60 
2,714.77 
$6,651.49 
$25.00 
2,103.83 
$2,128.83 
128.67 
$2 ,000.16 
2,260.59 
44.70 
284.49 
— — 4,559.94 
2,061.55 
$12,811.07 
35 
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Troubadours 
Income 
Gate Receipts $800.90 
Expense 
Plays 1,656.46 


Net Expense Ш. 
Net Income of Se If-Supporting Departments $5 os 


SCHEDULE No. 3o 
THIRD DIVISION ANALYSIS OF SURPLUS ACCOUNT 
For the Year Ended August 31, 1933 
Surplus—August 31, 1932 


$10,518 

Additions to Surplus: 
Profit of Self-Supporting 
Deficit of Related 


Departments $5,058.53 


Activities mac 


le good by General 
Funds 17 ,991.55 i 
From General Funds for Band Equipment 640.71 | 
Proubadours Surplus at time of assumption of con- M 
trol of income and expenditure by The I niversity 814.79 $ 
24,5094 
- n 
| 
$55,011 
Deductions from Surplus 
De ficit of Related Activities $17,991 55 
Band Equipment transfe rred to General Funds 640.71 m 
18 ‚034° 
— 2 
Surplus—August 31, 1933 $16,384 


* Indicates deduction. 
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The | 
George Washington | 
University 


US 


The Employed Student 


First Semester 
September 20, 1933, to January 27, 1934 


SECOND SEMESTI R 


| 

| 

I 

| 
February 2, 1934, to June 2, 1934 | 
| 

| 

| 


HISTORY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1933 


WASHINGTON, D. с. 


1934 


ТНЕ EMPLOYED STUDENT 


For a half century The Georg: 
Jniversity has go arre 
lacilities offered Ь 
available to the 
greatest possible 
whose hours of e 
take forenoon 


> W ashington 


y the University would be 
employed student to the 
extent. Those students 
mployment permit them to 
and early afternoon courses 
take the courses regularly carried by full-time 
Students, For those, however, who аге em- 
ployed during the greater part of the day, 
practically al] courses 

day are repeated 
noon. 


— — — уь 


given earlier in the 
after five o'clock in the after- 
The University welcomes also men and 
women over twenty-one years of age, who 
come to it, not in candidacy for degrees, but 
with a desire to utilize leisure hours profitably 
or to improve themselves in their occupa- 
tional life by taking one or more courses in 
the University, Students in 
are known as “University Stu 
permitted without reference 
mission requirements to e 


this category 
lents" and are 
to formal ad- 
nter such cla 
with advantage. If 
desire to become can lidates 
credits Previously earned to the 
thirty semester-hours 

applied toward the 


they can pursue 
| later time they 
for a degree, 
extent of 


a a 


may be 
degree, 


Courses After F 

The following 

sions offer cours 
to degrees and 

Semesters 


ive O’Clock 
Colleges, Schools 
в after five с 
certifica 
and the sumn 


‚and Divi- 
clock, leading 
tes, during the two 
1er session: 


The Junior College 
a. Two- ear curricula lea 
Certi ate only 
1. Сепега] 

2. Business and 


ling to the 


Junior 


Secretarial 
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b. For Admission to Columbian College : 
1. Arts and Letters а. Bac 
2. Science: Botany, Geology, 7000 Bac 
3. Science: Chemistry, Mathems ing 

Physics 
; ‹ s У Вас 

asic curricula in preparation for ad gine 

to the prot ional Schools 

Educa . Bac 

Home Es onomics . Con 

Physical Education in I 

Prelegal con, 

Government 

Libr vy Science 

Architecture 

Art 

Pharmacy 

Premedical 


Pro 
Elec 
gine 


ac] 
Columbian College . Bac] 
Bachelor of Arts 
1. General curriculum 
2. Combined curriculum: BacheW 
Arts and Bachelor of Law 
conjunction with the Ls 
3. Combined curriculum: Bs 
Arts and Doctor of 
ne tion Y th 
School. No late afternoon 


are given in the Medical 90% 


Bachelor of Science 


1. Botany, Geology, and Zoology, 


ә 


Master of Arts 


The Graduate Council . Mast 


Doctor of Philosophy T 
Bach 
. Mast 


The Law School 
Bachelor of Laws 
Master of Laws 


The School of Engineering 
llege 


2. Bachelor of Science 


Zoolog b. Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineer- 
hemali ing 


in Civil Engineering 


Ec. Bachelor of Science in 
for айй 


Me chanical En- 
gineering 


d. Bachelor of Science in Engineering 

е. Combined curriculum: 
in Engineering and Ba 
conjunction with the 1 

f. Professional 
Electrical En 
gineer 


Bachelor of Science 
chelor of L; 


aw School) 


un 


= 
O 
Z 


degrees of Civil Engineer, 
gineer, and Mechanical En- 


The School of Educ 


ation [| Y 
achelor of Arts in Education 


Ь. Bachelor of Science in Home Economics | 
1. General Home Economies |! 
- Food and Nutrition 

achdlil 3. Clothing and Textiles 
{ 1 Home-Econon 


a. I 


h2 


| 
\ | 
ucs Education 
Bachelor of Sei nce in Physical Education 
The School of Government 
d 


| 
| 
| 
i 
on d а. Bachelor of Arts | 


l. Government HIS I ORY 
2. Business Administration 

3 3. Finance 

logy 1 Domestic Commerce 
5. Foreign Service 

). Foreign Commerce 


b. Master of Arts 


The nce 


а. Bachelor of Arts in Library Science 


b. Master of Arts 


Division of Library Scie 


in Library Science 


WASHINGTON, DC. 
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The Division of Fine Arts 


a. Bachelor of Arts 
1. Architecture 
Building 
3. Building Administration 
. Illustration 
5. Art 
achelor of Architecture 
Bachelor of Fine Arts 
d. Master of Arts 
e. Master of Fine Arts 


Amount of Work 


There is no minimum requirement 
the amount of work carried 


students normal work is nine se 


Fees 


For complete information as to fe 
pages 55-59 of the general catalogue 

All students pay а University 
per semester, tuition fees at the Т8 
per semester-hour (except 
Medicine and candidates for 
degrees), and such special fees, 
fees, and deposits as are set forth in theé 
catalogue. . 

Fees are payable for each semi 
advance. Students may, with the 
toller’s permission, pay their tuition 
three instalments during the semesti 
University fee and laboratory de 
paid at the time of registration. 


Admission and Registration 
he P 


Applicants should obtain from t e 
of Admissions, fill out, and file an & 


for adn 
їп direc 
School 
on the 
should | 
mission: 
be requ 
directly 
While 
Septem! 
plete pr 
that tin 
On а 
of Univ 
consulta 
Twentie 


8 to 5 


. Copie 
informat 
from the 
Washing 
Vashing 


{ 
f for admission. y 
f in directly from the high school 
f school attended, the information 
Bon the regular form for t] 

should be obtained from t} 

missions. Colleges previous 
be requested to sen: 
directly to the 

While the r 


September 


They should also have sent 


required, 
lis purpose, which 
е Director of Ad- 
ly attended should 
1 in transcripts of record 
Director of Admissions. 
egular days for registration are 
18 and 19, it is desirable to com- 
E plete preliminary stages of registration before 
that time. 


© On and after September 5 the 


Director 3 0 N 
of Univer ity Students will be available for 
consultation in his office, Second floor, 700 

Twentieth Street NW., from 9 to 12 and 

3 to 5 daily, 


Catalogues I ү 
ent $ "dn x 
eng Copies of the 


1 catalogue, containing full 
ste information, may be obtained, upon request, 


и from the Director of Admissions, The ( ieorge 
E Washington Ur 


2 


uversity, 203] G Street NW., 
W ashington, D. C. 

o fel 

rue $ 

fee Y 

rate 4 
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Courses in Education 
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Firs1 SEMESTER | 


September 20, 1933, to J 


anuary 27, 1934 
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WASHINGTON, D.C 


1933 
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SCHEDU 


MON 
History and Prindi 
The High School. + 
Psychology of Let 
History of Educa 
The Junior High 
School Administ 


Teaching of Engli 
Seminar: Educa 
Seminar: Admill Ж ANOTH] 
TUESDAY 
Philosophy of Ed 


bool Sub; 


Conference on 
Seminar: Teach 


Seminar: Educa 


Curriculum Cons 
Seminar: Educa 


113 Hi tory of Amt К 
147 I lementary- 0n 


Secon 
M 


251 Seminar: 


155 Guidance in 565 
249 Seminar: Сш 
981 Seminar: Admit 


129 Observ£ 
217 Seminar: $ 


283 Research 


EDUCATION 
3-34 


Н Стеай Instructor 


Ж FRIDAY 
MOMS ..... 


rind T 
ool. Ж 
| Leal 


3 | 
3 | 
ыр 3 Dreese P | 
. . * 3 Соорег | 
1 ° " А 3 Powers 
uca ө 
igh s ' n | 


Ruediger 
Powers 


4 


Cooper 


с ГОМ 
i 2d * 2 French 

— 8ul jects * 

сач" 


3 Dreese 
3 Powers 
nin ANOTHER 


R HOUR 


pAY E UY eR P aA. 3 Ruediger Г Y 
£ 


. А МКР ТҮРЕ А 3 Staff 
11 ў 


Ruediger 


* چ‎ 3 French 
180 


> 


— French 
4 —— EU aa HISTORY 
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Соорег 
French 
Powers 
Dreese 
French 
Cooper 


GE 
Фо O2 ho O2 к һо 


ӨРҮҮ 3 Coyner 
E ney meee : 3 French 
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THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

The School of Education takes pleasut 
in directing spt cial attention to the £ ppoll 
ment of Dr. William John Cooper a8 
fessor of Education. 

Dr. Cooper ha served as United stati 
Commissioner ol Education, as State SUP 
intendent of Public In truction in Californ 
as Superintendent of Schools in Piedmo 
Fresno, and San Diego, California. Hem 
twelve years ol high-school teaching exp 
ence 11 credit, and he has served as LA 
turer in the University ol California and 18 
State Teachers College at Fresno. 

Dr. Cooper will devote i 
to the development of course 
Administration and in Comparative 
tion. 

By attending afternoon, 
summer classes, teachers in 
Washington and vicinity may complete 8 
requirements for а degree without giving 
their positions. 

The following degrees may be earned 
the Schoo! of Education: A.B, in Educated 

j in phys! 


B.S. in Home Economics, B.S. 
Education, Master о! Arts (А.\ 
tor of Education Ed.D.) 

The degree of Doctor о! Philosophy FE 
with the major or minor 1n Education 18 


the juri diction of the Graduate Count 
Special Method courses are offe red ш 
lish, Home Economics, Mathematics 
mance Languages, and the Social Stuc JO 
Students taking Saturday 
register on September 23 without pa 
late-registration fee. 
For descriptions of courses 
referred to the р‹ neral catalogue 
versity, copies ol which may ) 
upon request, trom the Director_© 
sions, The George Wa hington 
2031 G Street NW., Washington 
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Camp Leadership Course 


ECOND SEMESTER 
February 8 to May 24, 1934 


Conducted by 
Tae DEPARTMENT о 


FOR Women 
in cooperation with 
Тнв Coun, 


CIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES OF 


WASHINGTON, D. O, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 
1934 
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Am or THE COURSE 


The course aims to train those ре 
who are or wish to be leaders in the ¢ pr 
movement. It is planned to meet the? 
of students who wish training as camp col? 
selors and to be helpful to camp adm. 
trators, to municipal and recreational ай 
ities, to playground teachers, to public? ; 
officials and teachers, and to al who * 
interested in outdoor life as an impor 


phase of education and recreation. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COURSE 


‚The group will meet each Thursday 
ning during the second semester. | 


the meetings will be devoted to lecture f 


discussions on camping problems 


other half to study and practise of pO; 
camping, Or camp-craft as it is some E 
called. The training in pioneer сашр# 
being offered as a result of the : 
many camp directors both for general б 
selors trained in this line and for sper 1 
counselors fitted to direct this acti N, 
camp. Pioneer camping is playing 
and more vital part in camps o toda 


CONTENT OF THE Course 


There will be seven meetings devo 
lectures and discussions which will ‘ 
information on the following topics: "5! 
of the past and contemporary 180017 o 
camping movement; program-makinß! ‘ 
selor qualifications; administrativo 
lems; buildings and equipment; we 
layout; standards of health and E 
testing programs; psychologica mee 
tions of the adolescent; camp musi0; 
libraries; bibliographies. 
The seven meetings 
camping will cover practise 


devoted to г, 
ап 


following subjects: 


firebuilding; cooking in the 
Open; use of h 


atchet, axe, and knife; sleeping 
equipment; natural shelters; menus and pro- 
Visions; and wilderness First Aid. The 
Preliminary work will be done indoors and 
Whenever the weather permits the class will 
Meet out-of-doors by artificial light at the 
regular meeting hour of the group which is 
rom 7 to 9 on Thursday evenings. Each 
Student will need a knife and a hatchet which 
may be purchased at approximately $1.50 
Ш case new ones have to be obtained. 


u STAFF 
Director of the Course. Miss Ruth H. 
Atwell, Director of Physical Education for 
: omen, George Washington University. 
Director of the Pioneer Camping Section— 
Ir. D. р. Withers, Director of Bear Trail 
Camp for Boys. 
The 


Policy of bringing leaders of national 
«o tation in the various fields of camping 
© course for lectures will be continued. 


SCHEDULE 


Dates of Meetings: February 8, 15 


March 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
April 5, 12, 19, 26 
May 3, 10, 17, 24 


Time of Meetings—Seven to nine p.m., on 


Thursdays 
* al meetings—Room 10, Corcoran Hall, 
Sire George ashington University, 21st 

t, between G and H St., N. W 


Th CREDIT 
1080 ұу i : 
Universit ho wish to take the course for 


credit must attend at least 12 
0 
Mt of the 15 meetings, hand in assigned 


1934 
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reference readings, and pass the ехатіпай 
at the end of the course. Опе semester-ho 
credit is given in the School of Educatio® 
The fee is the same whether or not the co 
is taken for credit. 1 

Those who prefer may omit the meetin 
which offer training in pioneer vampi 
In this case no university credit is given 
a Certificate will be issued stating that © 
other half of the course has been satisfactoni 
completed. 

TUITION 

Tuition fee, $8.00. University fee for Y 
tension students, $2.00, This makes $ 
fee for students registered in the Univers 
for other courses, $8.00 and the fee for 
registered for this course only, $10.00. 


How Tro REGISTER 


The registration period for the $ 
semester is on Wednesday, and T 
January 31st and February Ist, in Co 
Hall. Students in the University 2% 
register during this period. Others may 16} 
ter and pay the fee at the first шее 
the class on February 8. i 

The catalogue number of this cours 
Physical Education E118. 


ELIGIBILITY 


To register for the course you must б 
a college student or over 18 years of / 
Others may apply to Miss Atwell, 

of the Course, for special permission. 
course is open to both men and women. 


INFORMATION 


Any further information may be obt 
from Miss Atwell at The George W 
University, National 6462. 


ТНЕ 
СЕОКСЕ 
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RUSSIAN LANGUAGE AND HISTORY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1934 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE AND HISTORY 


The recent resumption of diplomatic and commercial 
telations with the Union of the Soviet Republics has brought 
to the fore the importance of renewed attention to Russian 
affairs. The importance of Russia in international economic 
and as a prospective market or source of raw 
materials for the industrial nations is everywhere recognized. 


relations 


Nour Government service there will doubtless be increasing 
need of diplomatic and consular agents equipped with a 
nowledge of Russian. 
side from economic and international political relations 
importance of the Russian language is widely recognized 
"8 а vehicle of science and culture. The contributions of 


the 


Ussian scholars to economics, psychology, mathematics, 


Statistics, biology, chemistry, and to medical sciences is 
eing brought to the attention of the western world in 
Rleater measure every year. Such writers as Dostoievski, 
Urgenev, and Chekhof, among the older writers, and 
Sholkhof and Romanov among contemporary authors, have 
soused the attention of men of letters everywhere. [he 
Study of the Russian language is particularly timely for 
$ merican college students. | 
һе George Washington Unive rsity announces that during 
“he coming academic year courses in the Russian language 
and in Russian history will be provided. The courses listed 
On the following page are accordingly being scheduled. 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 


Russian 1-2: First-Year Russian (3-3) Kolesnik 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 

Russian 5—6: Second-Year Russian (3—3) Kolesnik® 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 

Russian 107-8: Advanced Russian (3-3) Kolesniké 
Scientific, economic, and commercial material. Но? 


со be arranged. 


Norz.— Russian 1-2 and 5-6 will be accepted as satisfy 
the Junior College requirements in foreign language. 


RUSSIAN HISTORY 


‚ ч - i p 

History 114: History of Modern Russia (3) Ка 
Prerequisite: History 38. Tues., Thurs., and 98 
5.10 p.m. 


For further information address The Director of Адл? 
sions, The George Washington University, 2033 Str 


NW., Washington, D. C. 
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Centro de Estudios Interamericanos 


CENTRO DE- ESTUDIOS INTERAMERICANOS DÉ 
LA UNIVERSIDAD DE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., Presidente de la Universidad. 
Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Director del Centro. 


Debido a su situación en el corazón de la Capital de la Nación; la 
Universidad de George Wáshington se encuentra capacitada para ofrece 
ciertas clases de trabajo académico y promover y fomentar ciertos estudió 
que gozan de las ventajas especiales que ofrecen el Gobierno Federal, la 
Biblioteca del Congreso, la Unión Panamericana, las diversas embajad4 


= z Cotas 
y legaciones, y otras instituciones que funcionan en Washington. ESE 
se relaciona con 


málcipl? 
'erenci 
bajó 


dirección experta y la publicación de estudios bien documentados € 
amplio campo de los problemas interamericanos. El Centro se proponí 
además facilitar el intercambio de estudiantes universitarios Y cate 
tóricas 
bibliográficas, científicas, filosóficas, artísticas, y literarias. ‚ formi 
as y culturales más íntimas СОЙ 
alumnos, eruditos, e instituciones educacionales de los demás países 


К a f 

América y con los estudiante s de los Estados i nidos que deseen poste 
à 1 

post 


ventajas se manifiestan principalmente en el trabajo que 
las naciones de América. Este Centro se propone valerse de estas 
oportunidades no solamente ofreciendo cursos regulares y conf 


especiales, sino también impulsando trabajos de investigación 


dráticos y fomentar una cooperación más estrecha en materias his 
En est: 


1 1 
se espera lograr relaciones academi« 


una comprensión más amplia y un conocimiento más preciso de la his 


el pensamiento, y la cultura de las Américas. Р 
Facultad 


сегсапій 
as 
iva) 


Para la mejor realización de estos fines se ha asociado a la 
Consejo de especialistas que residen en Wáshington y en sus 
quienes de vez en cuando dictarán conferencias sobre diversos tem 
interés. Este Consejo también actuará en calidad de junta consult 
tendrá el deber de preparar el programa de actividades del Centro- 

los $ 
guientes asuntos: cursos, proyectos, conferencias, y conferenciantes К 
publicación de resultados de investigaciones que lo merezcan; el 129 
cambio de catedráticos y alumnos; el establecimiento de becas y pensiones 
i les, И? 
arreglo у vigilancia de los programas que se transmitan por radio; 
xisten 
que tengan fines semejantes a los de este Centro; la adopción de cualquié 
medida necesaria para fomentar y facilitar todo aspecto de cooper 


funciones especificas consisten en hacer recomendaciones sobre 


la convocacion de eruditos, la celebración de conferencias especia 


indicación de métodos concretos para cooperar con asociaciones e 


útil entre estudiantes de los países americanos; y la nominación antice 
autoridades universitarias correspondientes de individuos de me 

x . DE ` mas 
excepcional a quienes se les deba conferir grados honoríficos. Ademi 


)res de estudio m 
part 
ot 


los miembros del Consejo, se puede solicitar a los homt 
otras ciudades que presten sus servicios en calidad de consejeros Y 
cularmente que ayuden a dirigir los trabajos de investigación €n 
lugares. Según se presenten nuevas necesidades se aumentará el perso? 


docente por medio de nombramientos del Consejo. 


MIEMBROS DEL CONSEJO Ү PERSONAL DOCENTE 


Heloise Brainerd, A.B., Jefe de la Sección de Cooperación Intelectual, 
Unión Panamericana, Conferenciante. 


James Christopher Corliss, A.M., Catedrático Auxiliar de Problemas Eco- 
nomicos Hispanoamericanos. 


George Howland Cox, A.B., Conferenciante de Temas Hispanoamericanos 


de Actualidad. 
enry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Catedrático de Lenguas Romances. 
E. Gil Borges, LL.D., Subdirector, Unión Panamericana, Conferenciante. 


Cecil Knight Jones, B.Litt., Conferenciante de Literatura Hispanoameri- 
cana. 


E E. McGuire, Ph.D., Biblioteca del Congreso, Conferenciante. 

William Ray Manning, Ph.D., Secretaría de Estado, Conferenciante. 

James А. Robertson, L.H.D., Universidad John B. Stetson, Conferenciante. 

Leo S. Rowe, Ph.D., LL.D., Director General, Unión Panamericana, 
onferenciante. 

Times — Scott, LL.D., J.U.D., Secretario de la Dotación Carnegie para 
la Paz Internacional, Conferenciante. 


Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Catedrático Asociado de Historia Hispano- 
americana. 


Orros CoNFERENCIANTES, 1933 Y 1934 

Ricardo J. Alfaro, LL.D., Ministro de Panamá. 

«L. G, Anderson, M.D., Ejército de los Estados Unidos, Oficial retirado. 
Wilfred Hardy Callcott, Ph.D., Universidad de South Carolina. 
Isaac J. Cox, Ph.D., Universidad Northwestern. 
W. E, Dunn, Ph.D., Wáshington, D. C. 
Roscoe R. Hill, Ph.D., Bibl 
Samuel Guy Inman, LL.D., Universidad de Columbia. 
Leland H. Jenks, Ph.D., Colegio de Wellesley. 
Chester Lloyd Jones, Ph.D., Universidad de Wisconsin. 

arence Fielden Jones, Ph.D., Universidad Clark. 
Percy A. Martin, Ph.D., Universidad Stanford. 
William W. Pierson, jr., Ph.D., Universidad de North Carolina. 
А. Grenfell Price, A.M., Universidad de Adelaide, Australia. 
J. Fred Rippy, Ph.D., Universidad Duke. 

: Portell Vilá, LL.D., Universidad de la Habana, Cuba. 
nzalo Zaldumbide, T.M.F., ex-Ministro del Ecuador. 


ioteca del Congreso. 


CURSOS DE ESTUDIO PARA ESTUDIANTES INTE 
RESADOS EN ASUNTOS INTERAMERICANOS 


ies . °. plés qué 
Los siguientes departamentos por lo regular ofrecen cursos en inglés qu 


tratan de asuntos interamericanos: 

BOTANICA: 211-12, La flora de la América Hispana: curso de inv estigacióN 
(Griggs). 

177-78, Problema 
rones e 
nómico 


ECONOMIA: 109-10, Geografia comerci ıl (Donaldson); 
económicos de la América Hispana (Corliss); 181-82, Relac 


ecc 


nómicas con el Canadá (Donaldson); 191-92, Relacio? 1 
internacionales (Donaldson); 251, Seminario (Donaldson); 291-9" 
Seminario (Donaldson). 


, 3 ei " 1 X ró 
ucación comparada (Cooper); 211-12, Seminario f? 


EDUCACION: 190, E 


la discusión del orígen de teorías educativas (French). 


GEOLOGIA: 217-18, La geología hispanoamericana: curso de investigacl® 
(Bassler). 
s Estados Unido 


ones exteriores de to 


Historia: 105-6, Historia de las rel 
(Bemis); 141, Historia de la с lonización moderna (Ragatz); 155-59 
Ori ionalismo (Kayser); 171-72, Temas hispano 
am. de actualidad (Cox); 175-76, Historia hispan america 
(Wilgus); 177, Los grandes estados de la América His (W ilgus 

178, El movimiento panamericano (Wilgus); 181-82, Hist ria ci табе 

anoamericanos (W ilgus } А 

luc ой 

ria his 


di plomátit 


7 1] 
y desarrollo d 


ana 


(Churchill); 197, Seminario de 
profesores invitados); 209-10, Pı 1 
en la América Hispana (Wilgus); 219-20, Semin 
panoamericana (Wilgus); 221-22, Seminario lel 


de los Estados Unidos (Bemis). 


1r10 10 rev 


ist 


: " „сий 
HIGIENE Y MEDICINA PREVENTIVA: 212, Higiene (Spencer); 1, Mediet 


preventiva y sanidad pública (la facultad). 
DERECHO: 257-58, Derecho ii (Murdock 
PATOLOGIA: 320, Medicina tropical (Vedder). » 
Ciencias POLITICAS: 171, Organiza i internacional Johnstone) ; 
Relaciones internacionales (Hill); 181-82, Derecho intern acional pi 
195-96, In ciones polí hispanoamericanas (W ilgus); 


4 А 
» б Er F 0 
Seminario de asuntos hispanoamericanos (Wilgus y profe sores invita 


f , 
аса; 


281-82, Seminario de derecho y relaciones internacionales (Hill). 

‘ologia comparada (Willard). 
ratura española ( Doyle y Corli 
1 de Oro (Doyle); 125-26, Litera 


SOCIOLOGIA: 181-82, Lecturas sobre 


ESPANOL: 115-16, Reseña gene 
Literatura español 
la moderna (Doyle); 1 127-28, Literatura hispanoamer 


129, Literatura de la Argentina y del 
Hispanoamérica (Jones); 


hispanoamericana (Jones). 7 


moder? 


1а: 


ZOOLOGIA: 253754» Li Jai 
(Bartsch). 
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THE CENTER OF INTER-AMERICAN STUDIES 
OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 
Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Director of the Center. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
Because of its situation in the heart of the National Capital, The 
George Washington University is able to offer certain types of academk | 
work and to promote and foster certain studies which profit especially f 
the resources of the Federal Government, the Library of Congress * e 
Pan American Union, the various embassies and legations, and Of 
institutions located in Washington. Particularly do these advantag® 
apply to the work concerning the nations of the Americas. It is inten 
that this Center shall take advantage of these manifold opportunities not 
only by offering regularly constituted courses and special lectures; but 
also by encouraging directed research and scholarly publications int 
broad field of inter-American problems. The Center further aims 
facilitate the interchange of university students and professors ane 
promote closer cooperation in historical, bibliographical, scienti 
philosophical, artistic, and literary matters. In this way it is hopê 
bring about closer academic and cultural relationships with student 
scholars, and educational institutions in the other Americas and wit | 
students of the United States who wish to obtain a broader understandiff 
of, and a keener insight into, the history, thought, and culture 9 1 
Americas. 
In order the better to accomplish these ends, a Council of speci 
living in Washington and its vicinity has been associated with the 


alistó 
Ш | 


versity Faculty and will from time to time offer lectures in the € 
fields of interest. This Council will also act as a general advisory ; lo | 


with the duty of formulating the program of action for the Center: 
specific functions are to make recommendations concerning the follow 
matters: courses, projects, lectures, and lecturers; the publication 
worthy research results; the exchange of university professors and stude? y 
ation 


1 вир” 
for co 


operation with existing agencies having objects similar to those 0 d 
Center; the taking of any action necessary to encourage and facilitate 
forms of beneficial cooperation between scholars in the American stat 


the establishment of fellowships and scholarships; the convoc 
scholars, the holding of special conferences, and the arranging anc 
vising of radio broadcasts; the suggestion of concrete methods 


and the nomination to the proper University authorities of individual 
exceptional merit who should be granted honorary degrees. Besides © 
members of the Council, scholars in other communities may be aske * 
serve in an advisory capacity and to assist particularly in direct 
research in other localities. Аз requirements arise, further additions 
the staff of instruction will be made through Council nominations. 


COUNCIL MEMBERS AND STAFF 
OF INSTRUCTION 


Heloise Brainerd, A.B., Chief of Division of Intellectual Cooperation, 
an American Union, Professorial Lecturer. 
James Christopher Corliss, A.M., Assistant Professor of Hispanic American 
Economic Problems, 


George Howland Cox, A.B., Professorial Lecturer in Current Hispanic 
American Affairs. 

Henry ыны Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages. 

E. Gil Borges, LL.D., 1 


: Ж А 
Assistant Director, Pan American Union, Profes- 
sortal Lecturer. 


= Knight Jones, B.Litt., Professorial Lecturer on Spanish American 
Literature, 


Constantine E. M« 
William R 


suire, Ph.D., Library of Congress, Professorial Lecturer. 
ay Manning, Ph.D., Department of State, Professorial Lecturer. 
ames A. Robertson, L.H.D., John B. Stetson University, Professorial 
ecturer, 
E 
€0 S. Rowe, PED. TED; 
rofessorial Lecturer. 
ames E. — LL.D., J.U.D., Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment 
pe for International Peace, 
va Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D. 
istory, 


Director General, Pan American Union, 


Professorial Lecturer. 
» Associate Professor of Hispanic American 


Ri VISITING LECTURERS, 1933 AND 1934 
ic IH а 
ardo J, Alfaro, LL.D., Minister from Panama. 


се G. Anderson, M.D., United States Army, retired. 
ilfred Hardy Callcott 


Isaac J. Cox, Ph.D., N 
: £. Dunn, 


» Ph.D., University of South Carolina. 
orthwestern University. 
Ph.D., Washington, D. C. 

Oscoe R, Hill, Ph.D., Library 
amuel Guy Inman, LL. ; 
Leland Н. 
Ch 


of Congress. 

D., Columbia University. 
Jenks, Ph.D., Wellesley College. 

ester Lloyd Jones, Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


P агепсе Fielden Jones, Ph.D., Clark University. 
“су A. Martin, Ph. 


ill; D., Stanford University. 
"Пат W, Pierson, 


jr., Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 
e Price, A.M., University of Adelaide, Australia. 
H. Port ek Ph.D., Duke University. 
onz. x Vilá, LL.D; University of Havana, Cuba. 
En Zaldumbide, T.M.F., former Minister from Ecuador. 


COURSES FOR STUDENTS INTERESTED | 
IN INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


The following departments regularly offer courses dealing with Inte 
American affairs: 


BOTANY: 211-12, Research in the Flora of Hi panic America (Griggs): 


Economics: 109-10, Commercial Geography (Donaldson); 177 78, 
nomic Problems of Hispa: ic America (Corliss); 181-82, 
Relations with Canada (Donaldson); 191-92, International Econo 
Relations (Donaldson); 251, Seminar (Donaldson); 291-92, Semi] 
(Donaldson). | 


EDUCATION: 190, Comparative Education (Cooper); 211-12, Seminal 
Educational Origins (French). 


GEOLOGY: 217-18, Research in the Geology of Hi 


History: 105-6, History of the Foreign Rel 
(Bemis); 141, History of Modern Colonization (Ragatz); 155 { 
Nationalism (Kayser); 171-72, Current ispanic American АД 
(Cox); 175-76, Hispanic American Hist (Wilgus); 177, The 
States of Hispanic America (Wilgus); 178, The Pan American Move 
(Wilgus); 181-82, Canadian History (Churchill; 197, Seminar 

erence on Hispanic American Affair Ss das and visiting st y | 
9-10, Proseminar in Hispani п Revolutionary Perio dU 

219-20, Seminar in Hispanic Americ tory Wilgus); 2 299 

Seminar in Diplomatic History of the U : (B 


Demis). 


f 


" 
HYGIENE AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE: 212, Hygiene (Spencer); e 
Preventive Medicine and Public Health (the staft). 


Law: 257-58, International Law (Murdock). 


Yar var 7 » 7 \ 
PATHOLOGY: 320, Tropical Medicine (Vedder). 


PoLrricaL SCIENCE: 171, International Organization Johnstone) d | 
International — (Hill); 181-82, International Law ( € M 
Political Institutions of Hispanic America (Wilgus); , Б 
Conference on ts American Affairs (Wilgus and — $ 
281-82, Seminar in International Law and Relations (Hill). 

SOCIOLOGY: 181-82, Readings in Comparative Sociology (Willard): 

. сс ous н v inais 100 

SPANISH: 115-16, Survey of Spanish Literature (Doyle and C orliss); о й 
Spanish Literature in the Golden Age (Doyle); 125-26, Modern Sp 10 
Literature (Doyle); 127-28, Spanish American Literature (Jones 7 
The Literature of Argentina and Uruguay (Jones); 130, The Mo ish 
Movement in Spani ү 
American Literature (Jones). d) 

ZOOLOGY: 253-54, Research in the Fauna of Hispanic America (Ba 


sh America (Jones); 227-28, Seminar 1 
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THE SUMMER SESSION 


S 


Because of its situation in the heart of the National Capital, The 
George Washington University is in a position to organize certain Р 
of academic work which profit especially by the resources of the Берїї 
ments of the Federal Government and other institutions locate 
Washington. : 

The School of Education, located in the natural center of education 
research and influence of the Nation, presents in the Summer Sess 
of 1933 three distinct conferences or institutes arranged for the puli 
of considering special topics and important problems in the field of £ 
cation. Distinguished experts from Bureaus of the Federal Соуегпт@ 
from national organizations, and from institutions and groups in уап 
States—persons who, through their work and experience, аге intimat® 
familiar with the problems to be discussed—will lead the conferences» 


eT x د‎ : s ect 
The conferences will consist of addresses, discussions, and group po 
ings. Each conference will be held for one week, with meetings WI 


2.10 to 4.00 in the afternoon and from 7.10 to 9.oo in the evening» 


: er 4 on ` in | 
will be open to a limited number of qualified persons. Students 1 | 
Summer Sessions may register for one or more of these conferences "i 
upon completion of assignments by the director, may receive one вете | 
hour credit for each conference. 

CoNFERENCE ON CURRICULUM 
n F j sotem 
Directors of curriculum from various city and county school syst% 


who have in their districts achieved original and significant resu k 
curriculum construction, have been invited to present and discuss к 4 
work and plans. Among these leaders will be the following: Miss > P 
A. Neal, First Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools, San Ant 
Texas; Will French, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Tulsa, V 
homa; Miss Eleanor M. Johnson, Assistant Superintendent of Schoo 5 
Charge of Curriculum Revision, Lakewood, Ohio; Miss Victoria ИР 
Director of Elementary Schools, York, Pennsylvania; Dr. Inga 4 pr. 
seth, Director of Laboratory School, College of William and Магу? b 

Miss Clar? 
1 W. Broom 
1, Bes 


Superintendent of County Schools, Rockville, Maryland; William Н. 
х i : ce 
tow, Deputy Superintendent, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Hazel H. Ott rec yt 


Julia L. Hahn, District of Columbia Board of Education; 


Pitts, Director of Curriculum, Alexandria, Virginia; Edwir 


Curriculum Director, State Department of Public Instruction; 
I 


Dakota; P. S. Daniel, Superintendent of Schools, Raleigh, North d 


olina; Miss Lucy S. Saunders, Director, Elementary Grades, № 


i ina 
i e, Maryland. Miss Min 
Virginia and Miss Eva E. Gerstmyer, Baltimore, zn. ge 
: | i i f D El D € е 
; Langvick, Specialist in Curriculum of the : os 
cation, is cooperating in the organization of this 


1 { > 5, 6, 6, 7, and 8. 
This conference will meet July 3, 5, 6, 7 


r EDUCATION 
` ә : SECONDARY EDUCA 
CONFERENCE ON THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF SECC 


вы ary Education 
Members of the staff of the National Survey — #bnee by 
ll present the following sections of the ris مو‎ Education; “Inter- 
illiam John Cooper, United States en Us Вы Кый; ТЫЙ 
Preting the Secondary Schools to the — "id cedures in Curriculum 
Togram of Studies,” by Edwin S. Lide; ! h School ” by Emery N. 
aking,” by Edwin S. Lide; “The Small Hig 1 Health," by P. Roy 
erris and William H. Gaumnitz; “Athletics and | - Roy ©: Billet; 
Tammell; “Provisions for Individual re Deffenbaugh; “The 
“The Appointment of Teachers,” by мек ‘Wied T. Spaulding; 
organization of Secondary Education," by UA onu 
"Other Significant Findings of the Survey," by : è : 
his conference will meet July 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21. 


wi 


BLEMS 
-ECONOMIC PRO 
CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS TO SOCIO-E 


This confe 


i ocio-economic 
rence will be conducted by leaders in our s 
order, W 


day? What 
hat are the problems, the issues that — What can 
аге the problems of labor? Of industry? Of public hall Democracy in 
Public education do about them? To what extent € ыер 
Merica rest her case with public education? Among 1 States Commis- 
in the conference will be William John Cooper, l eg ducet Federa- 
sioner of Education; William Green, puce А E Union; Lewis E. 
tion of Labor; John Simpson, President of the an Henry I. Harri- 
awes, Warden of Sing Sing; William Hard, ms e deem Fred J. 
man, President of the United States Chamber m. es Schools, United 
Kelley, Chief of the Division of College and I — hief of Scripps- 
tates Office of Education; George B. Parker, pr cial Teile: Sidney 
loward newspapers; Hornell Hart, Commission * Мырыш уз of Vir- 
Hall, Superintendent of Public Instruction, ч ; Arch Т. Allen, 
ginia; Carl H. Milam, American Library itp James N. 
tate Superintendent of Public Instruction, North z wealth of Penn- 
ute, Superintendent of Public Instruction, —— Wahbe 
Sylvania; Harold O. Rugg, Teachers College; Cly E ^ ILE editor of 
ans W, Hochbaum, Department of Agriculture; 1 "n t of the American 
the Machinists? Journal; Edward A. O’Neal, Presiden 
reau Federation. 


i 2, 3 and 5. 
is Conference will meet July 31, August 1, 2, 3, 4 


arm Bu 


COURSES IN EDUCATION | 


J 
In addition to the regular courses offered by members of the Еасш | 
of the School of Education, several subjects will be presented by visiting 
specialists. Dr. James F. Abel, Chief of the Division of Foreign Sch 
Systems, United States Office of Education, will lead a group in the stu 
of Foreign School Systems. Dr. Julia L. Hahn, Supervising Ргіпар | 
District of Columbia Board of Education, will give courses in the Ac | 
tivity Program and the Kindergarten-Primary Problem. | 
Courses preceded by an asterisk (*) in the following table are in the | 
six weeks’ term, beginning July 3; all others except the three conferen 
are in the nine weeks’ term, beginning June 12. The numerals aftet 
titles of courses designate academic credit in semester-hours. Cla 
meet daily except Saturday. 


c LEE DENN = z ره‎ dues м 5- és + 
Мо | Subject Hour Instructor 
— | „= | 
T xi | 
III | History of Education (3). — 7.40 a.m. | Coyner | 
*118 | The Activity Program (2)... 8.40 a.m. | Hahn | 
*134 | Educational Measurement (2) : 8.40 a.m. | Dreese І 
*142 | The Kindergarten-Primary Problem (2). 9.40 a.m. | Hahn 
*147 | Psychology of Elementary-School Sub- | 11.40 a.m. | Coyner | 
| jects (2) 
*151 | The High School (2).. xen 9.40 a.m. | Powers 
*ıs2 | The Junior High School (2).... 10.40 a.m. | Powers | 
*155 | Guidance in Secondary Schools (2).... 11.40 a.m. | Dreese 
*157 | Teaching of History (2). 8.40 a.m. | Wilgus 
*189 | Foreign School Systems (2)........... 7.40 a.m. | Abel 
*201 | Seminar: Psychology of Learning (3).....| 10.40 a.m. Dreese 
*217 | Seminar: Contemporary Movements in | 11.40 a.m. French 
Education (3) 
*285 | Seminar: High-School Administration (3) | 7.40 a.m. | Powers 
291-92 | Thesis (3-3). . x M de The Staff | 
293 | Conference on Curriculum (1)......... RUSSA French and g 
Visiting | 
295 | Conference on the National Survey of |.......... French and, jf | 
Secondary Education (1) Visiting 9 
296 | Conference on Educational Relations to |........... French and, ff | 
Socio-economic Problems (1) Visiting 9 | 
ji 
Psy 


Attention is called also to Psychology 119, Psychological Tests; Sy 
chology 131, Statistics in Psychology; Sociology 111, Educational ‚ 
ciology; Library Science 135, Children’s Literature; and to the courses 
History, Sociology, Economics, and Political Science offered in the “ 
mer Sessions Ьу the School of Government. мй 

For further information address Professor William С. French, The Se 
of Education, The George Washington University. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 1933 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1933 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Because of its situation in the h rt of the National Capital, The 
George Washington University is enabled to organize certain type | 
academic work which profit especially by the resources of the Feder? | 
Government and other institutions located in Washington. Particill 

wh! 


does this benefit apply to the work of the School of Government, 
presents in the Summer Sessions of 1933 a wide variety of courses! 
History, Sociology, Economics, and Political Science. 

Repeating the special work offered last summer, Dr. Frank M. Surfa 
Assistant Director of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domest 


` : 5 . . - har 
Commerce, will once more offer a course in the Principles of Merch 


dising. f 
The special attention which has been given to the important field © 
Hispanic American affairs will be continued in another seminar 
ference to be held this summer. The emphasis this year is centra n 
on the Caribbean area, with particular attention paid to American 
plomacy and to the history of Mexico, Central America, the West Ind 


х : н N We 

and northern South America. This seminar-conference offers to its MÉS 
4 hore m 

bers an exceptional Op} ortunity to come into intimate contact wid 
leading authorities in the field, and the course has been so arranged 0 


. .. . . га СШ? 
mutual views and opinions can be exchanged with maximum fae 


and answers to perplexing questions can be found. \ 
] 
o ай 


The conference will meet two hours daily (from 9.40 to 11.39 4 be 
1 will? | 
Y 


five times a week, for six weeks. The first portion of each perioc 
devoted to lectures and the last portion to informal discussions ane» 

some instances, to brief talks by guest speakers. Each student WAT 
bliograP ye 
covering the subject of each lecture. At the conclusion of the confert. 
t satisfac, 
r Histoff 


provided with reading references in the nature of detailed bi 


a comprehensive examination will be held, and each studen 


passing the course will be given four academic credits in eithe 
Political Science, or Economics. sol 

The course is in charge of Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, Associate prot 
of Hispanic American History in The George Washington Universi 
All students desiring to join the seminar-conference should communi? 


with Professor Wilgus in advance of registration. 


THE SUMMER TERMS 


A zike А : и? 

The Summer Sessions of the School of Government will be E ү} 
^ А , . , uly 
follows: nine weeks’ term, June 12 to August 11; six weeks’ term» ¢ da 
to August 11. Registration day for the nine weeks” term 1$ Satu 


June 10, and for the six weeks’ term, Monday, July 3. 


SCHEDULE OF LECTURES FOR THE — 
SEMINAR-CONFERENCE ON HISPANIC 


EE 
Lec- Date 
ture (July-Aug.) 
1 | Mon. 3 
2 Wed, 5 
3 | Thurs. 6 
4 | Fri. 7 
5 | Sar. 8 
6 Mon. 10 
7 | Tues. ri 
8 Wed, 12 
9 | Thurs. 13 
10 | Fri, 14 
11 | Mon. 17 
12 | Tues. 18 
13 Wed. 19 
14 | Thurs. 20 
15 | Fri. 21 
16 | Mon. 2 
17 | Tues, 25 
18 Wed. 26 
19 | Thurs. 27 
20 | Fri. 28 
21 | Mon. 31 
22 | Tues. “y 
23 | Wed. 2 
24 | Thurs. 3 
25 | Fri. 4 
26 Mon. 7 
27 ues, 8 
28 | Wed. 0 
29 Thurs, то 
T ri. II 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Subject 


Introduction 


The significance of the Caribbean А 
Political life in the Caribbean 


Society in the Caribbean 


| 
Economic conditions in the Caribbean 


+The modern West Indies. . 


The modern West Indies. . . 


| Present-day Cuba. 


Modern Central America. . 


+Modern Mexico. 


| 


¡Modern Colombia. 
Modern Venezuela 


(Modern Venezuela 
| Present-day Venezuela. 


\ 


+The United States and the Caribbean 


) 
Final examination. . 


Lecturer 


A. C. Wilgus, The George 
Washington University 

To be announced i 

S. G. Inman, Columbia 
University 

элй. 


Der. 


Jones, Clark Uni- 
ity 


L. 4 Jenks, Wellesley 


R. R. Hill, Nicaraguan 


Claims Commission 


| W. Н. Callcott, Univer- 


sity of South Carolina 


J. F. Rippy, Duke Uni- 
versity 

W. W. Pierson, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina 


E. Gil Borges, Assistant 
Director, Pan Ameri- 


can Union 


C. L. Jones, University 
of Wisconsin 


COURSES UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


In the courses listed below, those titles preceded by an asterisk () 
are in the six weeks’ term, beginning July 3, and all others are ın the nine | 
weeks’ term, beginning June 12. The numerals after the titles designat® 
the amount of academic credit in semester-hours that each course С arries: 

Many courses offered by other departments in the Summer Sessions 
will be accepted for credit by the School of Government. A complet | 
bulletin of information regarding the Summer Sessions will be sent иро? 
request. For all information concerning work іп the School of Gover 
ment, address Professor Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Executive Ch airmal 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(2), Hill; State Government (3) ), West 
European Gove 2), Tillema; Commercial p Ма" 
(3), Tillema; * International Organization (2), Johnstone; Inu 
tone , Hill; Politics and Governments in the Far East (3), Jo a 
stone; *Sem: ir-Conf erence: Hispanic American Affairs (2-2), Wilgus û 
Visiting Staff; *Seminar (2), West. 


Ge 
*Compara 


time 


ECONOMICS 
Principles of Economics (3-3), Buchanan; Principles of Accou nting (3-3) 
Owens; History of Commerce (3), Kennedy; *Economic History 
United States (2), Kennedy; Commercial Geography (3), Donalds 
Money and Banking (3), Sutton; *Investments (2), Sutton; * Princi 
of Merchandising (2), Surface; Seminar (3), Donaldson. 


History 


American History (3), Wilgus; Civilization of the Ancient World 6) 
Kayser; Modern European History (3), Ragatz; *Intellectual Asp ack 
the Renaissance (2), Kayser; *The Rise of Nationalism (2), Kayser; * ў 
ing of History (2), Wilgus; Pro-seminar in Modern European History 
Ragatz. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Social Organization (3), Willard; Survey of Social Problems (3), 


PUBLIC SPEAKING | 
: , У rofes! 


Principles of Effective Speaking (3), Yeager; Business and H 
eaking (3), Yeager; *American Orators (2), Yeager. 


Willard: 


D. C 


WASHINGTON, 
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THE LAW SCHOOL SUMMER SESSION 


THE LAW SCHOOL SUMMER SESSION 


THE FACULTY 
William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Dean of the Law Schoch 
Professor of Law, Executive Officer. 
Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
William Armstrong Hunter, A.B., LL.M., Associate Professor of Lat 


William Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Associate Professor of Law. | 


Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., S.J.D., Associate Professor | 
Law. 

Carville Dickinson Benson, jr., A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Assistant Profes 
of Law. 


James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.M., S. J.D., Assistant Professor of Lat 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


Р | 
The Summer Session will cover a period of thirteen weeks, divide! 
into two terms of six and one-half weeks each. Classes in the 81808 | 
will begin Monday, June 12, and end Saturday, July 22. Examinatl® 
will be held July 24, 25, and 26. Classes in the second term will beg? 
Thursday, July 27, and end Wednesday, September 6. Examinat! 
will be held September 8. Tuesday, July 4, and Monday, September M 
will be holidays; classes scheduled for those days will meet instea 


Saturday, July 8, and Saturday, September 2. 


| 


RESIDENCE AND ATTENDANCE 


The Summer Session is a regular part of the work of the School. m 
character of the instruction, the amount and grade of work required: 2 
the rules and regulations as to residence, attendance upon classes» "1 
grades, are the same as in the regular session of the academic yet | 
Credit is given for subjects completed by regularly qualified student 
Residence credit is given for one fifth of a part-time year for atten 2 
in one term of the Summer Session. A part-time year is three fourt i 
a full-time year and one fourth of the residence requirement for the deg " 
of Bachelor of Laws. In no case will residence credit amounting t9 myo 
than this be allowed for attendance during the Summer Session»; Ё 
student will be recommended for the degree for which he is a can ida 
unless he has fully completed the requirements for residence 
those for semester-hours in subjects. A student who at the end 0 
Summer Session has completed subjects which equal in semester e 
the total number of semester-hours required for the degree for whic 


> : ~? а : : remet 
is a candidate, but has failed to complete the full residence requireM 


for that degree, 


р must be in residence during the first semester of the next 
academic year a 


nd pass the examination in at least one subject. 


ADMISSION 


d he requirements for admission are the same as those for the regular 
si ; : i 
ОП, as stated in the Law School announcement in the general cata- 


lo i , 
logue. or candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws the requirement 

the completion befo 
of college work, 
the $ ummer Se 


re admission of two years (sixty semester-hours) 
Students from other law schools may be admitted for 
ssion only as regular or as unclassified students. Un- 


classi : : 
"c students must comply with the same entrance requirements as 
ida ‹ tn 
ates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 


Rd students are permitted to begin the study of Law in the first 
0 


y f the Summer Session, but not in the second term. 
ginning students who complete successfully the work of both terms 


of t . Р 
һе Summer Session may register for a full program of late-afternoon 


Work duri ^ Я; : 

Бк st the next regular academic year. Those who fail to complete 
Ssfully the work of both terms may be required to take during the 

Next acad ' 


emic year less than a full program of work if the schedule of 


Classe : ^ : » 
ses makes this necessary or the grade of their work during the Summer 


à д > 
Ssion makes it desirable. 


REGISTRATION 


uad dens will be registered until proper credentials have been filed 
aturday Tu . The registration periods will be, for the first term, 
uesday d Wan and Monday, June 1:2; and for the second term, 
Piete their г Vednesday, July 25 and 26. Students who fail to com- 
charged a Ein during the regular registration periods will be 
register f registration fee of $5.00. No student will be permitted to 
alter the first week of a term. 


F FEES 
bar of тыр lom: University fee, $4.00; tuition fee, for each semester- 
change in p ко; late-registration fee, $5.00; change fee, for each 
ees for E xd after registration, $2.00; reinstatement fee, $5.00. 
student wh луз аге рауаЫе in ad vance at the beginning of the — 
apply to the De, is compelled to withdraw before the end of a term shou 
ntil this can of the Law School at once for permission to withdraw. 
: application for withdrawal has been made and approved, the 


Stu ent 
1 n ч : : ^ 
à term ча treated as still in registration. In case of a withdrawal during 
tefund of fees will be granted. 


Th Courses ОЕ INSTRUCTION AND CREDITS 
he sche 
in th dule 


is so arranged at work may taken in the morning or 
€ late н г ged that work may be g 


noon, or part in the morning and part in the late afternoon. 


Classes in morning subjects are held from Tuesday to Saturday, incl 
sive; classes in afternoon subjects, from Monday to Friday, inclusiVé 
ours of credit # 
a wee | 


Students may obtain a maximum of four semester-| 
each term by attendance in two subjects aggregating ten periods 
or by attendance in one subject ten periods a W eek. 

Regarding requirements for the degrees, see the Law 
ment in the general catalogue. | 


School announé | 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION IN LAW | 


; | 
133-34 Personal Property (4) pe 
Larrimore's Cases on Personal Property. Daily except Sat | 
day, 5.10 to 7.00 p.m., first term. | 
er lid 
I41—42 Torts (4) Col 
Beale’s Edition of Ames and Smith’s Cases on Torts. 1 
except Saturday, 5.1 to 7.00 p.m., second term. 
i 
у | 


151-52 Agency (4) 


4 s ч a 
Mechem’s Cases on Agency (2d ed. by Seavey). Daily екй 


Saturday, 5.10 to 7.00 p.m., second term. 
Au in 
163-64 and Notes (4) Oppenhet 
Britton’s Cases on Bills and Notes (2d ed.). Daily except 
urday, 5.10 to 7.00 p.m., first term. 
Hunté 


170 Domestic Relations (2) 
Madden's Cases on Domestic Relations. 


Monday and Thu 


day, 5.10 to 7.00 p.m., and Wednesday, 6.10 p.m., first term 
| тап Vie 
185 Quasi-contracts (2) va He 
Thurston’s Cases on Quasi-contracts. Tuesday and Ent 
5.10 to 7.00 p.m., and Wednesday, 5.10 p.m., first term. 
«ot | 
1500 
213-14 Corporations (4) ре | 
Warren’s Cases on Corporations and Dodd’s Supplemen dl 
Warren's Cases. Daily except Saturday, 5.10 to ў 
second term. 
к. Ж z nt 
215 Equity III (2) Ни 
y N . ” a 
Case book to be announced. Daily except Monday, 7-40 


first term. 
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I 
Monday to Wednesday, | 
Monday to W 
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Saturday... 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Monday.. 


Monday 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Saturday 

Monday.. 

Tuesday and Wednes- 
day 

Wednesday 


Thursday 
Friday 


Thursday 
Friday.. 
Saturday.. 


Monday. 
Friday 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
1933 


— 


Occasion 


— 


Р re-registration ре riod for all court 
in the Summer Sessions it 
Registration day for all courses ıı 
the Summer Sessions, 10.00 aM 

8.00 p.m. y 

Instruction begins in the nine kr 
term and in the first term of t 
Law School ^ 

Late-registration fee ($5.00) ) 
for all registrations in 
weeks’ term and in the id es 
of the Law School 

Last day on which late re neato 
permitted for the nine weeks ar 
and for the first term of the 
School 

Registration day for the six weh 
term in all Schools and Divis 
except the Law School, 9.00 2: 
6.00 p.m. 

— begins in the six W% 


term 
Holiday һә 
Late-registration fee ($5.00) is € сер 


for all registrations in the six wee 
term 
All classes scheduled for July 4 me 
at regular hours 
Last day on which late registration! 
permitted for the six weeks te — 
Registration period for the $ 
term of the Law School 
First term of the Law School € bei 
Second term of the Law School ge 
Late-registration fee ($5.00) 15€ ond 
for all registrations in the 
term of the Law Schoo! on i 
Last day on which late registrate ol 
permitted for the second tff 
the Law School 
Six weeks' term and nine weeks 2 
end in all Schools and Div! 
except the Law School pert 
Law classes scheduled for Sept® 
meet at regular hours 
Holiday ds 
Second term of the Law School ё? 


SUMMER STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


The Summer Sessions offer an opportunity to continue University 
Work during the summer period. The educational value of a term of study 
їп the Capital of the Nation is of great importance. It forms a back- 
Bround for both intelligent and appreciative citizenship. History, politi- 
cal science, economics, literature, and current events are all vivified by 
а Arst-hand knowledge of our national institutions and traditions. The 
schedule of classes will give the student ample time to visit the great 
!braries and laboratories of the Capital, and to observe the Departments 

Ureaus of the Government in operation. The many educational 

and scientific organizations with central offices and exhibits situated in 
ashington are accessible to students whose special interests draw on 
such resources, Excursions will be arranged to the many places of beauty 
— association in пеаг-Ьу Virginia апд Maryland. 
seven onal Сариа! stands in a region distinguished by the persona 
es of George Washington, and in this area our national traditions 


were first expressed. A short distance down the Potomac River 1s 
Sunt Vernon, the home of Washington and the place most intimately 
associate 


d with his career. The nearest town, Alexandria, is extremely 
LER in its associations with the First President and with early American 
history, : 

lington, the home of Martha Washington. The present Arlington man- 
Rov, built by Washington's adopted son, was the residence of General 
ее when he resigned from the army to assume charge of the 
ate forces at Richmond. Old historic Georgetown, now a part 
istrict of Columbia, has many memories of General Washington. 
wis in this village that he met local land-owners and arranged for the 
ea 9f land for the District of Columbia. Georgetown was the 
quarters of Washington and Major L’Enfant when they supervised 

7 pe of the surveyors laying out the Capital of the Nation. 
With ur of Washington, situated on the east bank of the —— 
е mo Ted parks and shaded boulevards, has the reputation o ы, 
Which * cautiful city in America. The monumental classic buil - 
the White 1 the Departments of the Government, the elegant dignity o 


and House, and the grandeur of the Capital dominate a city of 
Bow residences and wide avenues. The notable monuments, the 
Parks and wooded 


Pressive of th drives contribute to an atmosphere of distinction ex- 
e En е best spirit of our national life. = Ё 
Opportunit ernment has been likened to a great university — specia 
the practi € the study of governmental administration, diplomacy, 
tion of cal application of our constitutional principles, the administra- 
*W, and of political affairs generally. Bureaus, experimental 
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stations, laboratories, museums, and observatories involve every sciences 
and thousands of eminent specialists give to the Nation the results? 
study and research in a multitude of reports. Realizing the unique edu- 
cational value of such activities, the Congress resolved “that the facili- 


ties for research and illustration in any governmental collections now 
existing or hereafter to be established in the city of Washington for the 
promotion of knowledge shall be accessible . . . to the scientific investi 
gators and to students of any institution of higher education now 10$ 
corporated . . . under the laws of Congress." | 

The Library of Congress is the greatest of our national institutions n 


its relation to research and learning. Its large collections include thé 


rarest historical documents and publications; its unique manuscripts WM 
records make up the richest body of source material bearing on the history 
of our Nation. It contains practically every book printed in America, ® 


well as the most prized of foreign publications. The new Folger Shakes 


peare Library and special collections in other museums and institution 
supplement the Library of Congress in placing Washington foremost as 


center of research. The Government’s broad educational program centers 
in the Office of Education, which advises with State, county, and urbal 
school officers as to the administration and improvement of schools, 20 
brings to teachers the results of national experiment and experience 
The Bureau of Standards, a unique scientific laboratory, with its large sta 
of experts, conducts special investigations in the interests of science ай 
technical subjects. The Smithsonian Institution, with its Internation 
Exchange Service, distributes a vast accumulation of scientific data an 
information. The National Museum, with many millions of specimens 
is a vast organized collection of the ideas and works of man, illustrating 
how his simple arts and early beliefs developed into our modern compl 
culture. 


In addition to these Federal institutions which contribute so larg 
to Washington as a center of learning, there are many other converg 
forces to make it the focus of educational, intellectual, and cultus 
achievement. Scientific and educational groups such as the Carneg 
Institution of Washington, the American Council on Education, the 
tional Academy of Sciences, the National Research Council, the Nation 
Education Association, and the National Geographic Society, with mam 


" а > E a т. копа” 
others, are situated here. Мапу art galleries, such as the Natio 
the Corcoran, and the Freer, with their priceless collections, are acces К 


to the student of Fine Arts. And with the increasing importance 0° 4. 
United States in world affairs, Washington also has become the crossroa 

of international life, in contact with old-world cultures and an internation 
ally recognized center of influence. International groups, such as ® t 
Pan American Union and the Carnegie Institution for the Advanceme 


ж "c т A si 
of Peace, have made Washington their headquarters. The embas 
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= Iegations of foreign countries, with their staffs of diplomatic experts 
the C stants, also contribute largely to the international aspect of life in 
apital of the Nation. 
it is ashington has become an ideal university city. In such an atmosphere 
рыл Мтапде that many institutions of higher learning have developed. 
and in ^n 1791 Georgetown 1 niversity opened its doors to students, 
grown int ong history under the jurisdiction of the Jesuit Order it has 
ethodist En Institution of importance. L nder the patronage of the 
eveloped piscopal Church 18 American University, with its newly 
The Er on the outskirts of the city. In W ashington is situated 
1889 and ic University of America, authorized by Pope Leo XIII in 
eorge ebm by the Roman Catholic Church. Here also is The 
ounded n^ hington University, a non-sectarian university, which was 
1821, 
0 = oan have these institutions derived stimulation from the presence 
scholars — influences in the Capital, but, reciprocally, the 
university 5 rg faculties and the body of students in all branches of 
ington B Ork are contributing no small amount of influence to W ash- 
seat of learning. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


The Summer Sessions of 1933 of The George Washington University 
will present a full program of academic and professional courses. | 
addition, special curricula have been prepared in the School of Educati 
and the School of Government. A large number of the regular membe 
the University Faculty will teach during the summer, and distinguish 
specialists from the Departments of the United States Government 20 
from national economic and educational organizations have been ad 
to the staff. 

The Summer Sessions will be held as follows: nine weeks' term, J 
12 to August 11; six weeks’ term, July 3 to August 11. In the Law Scho? 
the first term will be from June 12 to July 26, and the second term 
July 27 to September 8. 

Courses will be offered in the Junior College, Columbian College à 
Senior College), the Graduate Council, the Law School, the School of che 
cation, the School of Government, the Division of Library Science 
Division of Fine Arts, and the Division of University and Extension 2% 
dents. Students in the School of Engineering will have the opportuni 
to take many of their elective and required courses in the Junior Co 
and Columbian College curricula. 


(the 


ACADEMIC CREDIT 


The Summer Sessions are an integral part of the University. Since 
the courses offered are the equivalent of the corresponding courses 0 " 
in the regular terms, academic credit for the completed work will be g 
toward the appropriate degrees in the various Schools and Divisions 
the University. ing 

The general catalogue should be consulted for information conc 
regulations and requirements which apply to the various Colleges, Sch 
and Divisions of the University. 


STUDENT LIFE je 
Provision is made for the social and recreational side of student 
during the Summer Sessions. The University receptions and dances 
annual events, and special summer editions of the student newspaper 
issued. The University's athletic facilities and equipment are ae 
to summer students. Tours and excursions to places of interest; pe 
the direction of competent guides, will be organized for out-of-town ing 
dents. The numerous parks and golf courses of Washington, the ег? 
trails, water sports on the Potomac and at near-by beaches, all 0 
wide choice of outdoor recreation. 
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ibe University fee entitles all students in attendance to medical advice 
Treatment from the office of the University Physician. 
series of University lectures upon themes of contemporary interest 
m distinguished in various phases of our modern life will be given 
ng the Sessions. 


E CLUB PRIVILEGES 
> he epee of out-of-town students, summer privileges (subject to 
the Кы) have been granted by the Washington Branch of 
ub of Washi ssociation of University Women and by the University 
the use of th wg Under this arrangement many students may enjoy 
to the De; ese club houses and contact with the membership by applying 
ean of the Summer Sessions. 


LIVING QUARTERS AND COSTS 


учан һаз по dormitories. For the benefit of out-of-town 

near the Univ esidence Bureau maintains a list of rooms and apartments 

ollars a NOME, Single rooms usually cost from fifteen to twenty-five 

Person. Roo , and double rooms, from ten to twenty dollars a month a 

thirty-five ms with board, including breakfast and dinner, cost from 
to forty dollars a month a person. 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


The г : 
ri : І 
ght is reserved to drop any student whenever, in the interest of 


Y ss ташы the University, the Faculty deems it advisable to do so. 
belonging ы ку is not responsible for the loss of personal property 
: pum ents in any University building. d 
the right sity and its various Colleges, Schools, and Divisions reserve 
: o modify or change the requirements, rules, and fees of the 


Niversi А 
authoritic, Such regulations shall go into force whenever the proper 
Versity, may determine and shall apply to all students of the Uni- 


th 


SPECIAL CURRICULA FOR 1933 


Because of its situation, The George Washington University 
position to organize certain types of academic work which proht especi 
by the resources of the Departments of the Federal Government and 
other institutions in the National Capital. In addition to a full progra 
of regular courses in academic and professional divisions of the U niversitj 
two special curricula are offered by the School of Government and t 
School of Education 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


The School of Government presents a wide variety of courses M His 
tory, Sociology, Economics, and Political Science. Repeating the spect 
work offered last summer, Dr. Frank M. Surface, Assistant Director ® 
the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, will aga! 
offer a course in the Principles of Merchandising. 

The special attention which has been given to the important field © 
Hispanic American relations will be continued in another seminar 
ference to be held this summer. The жалб "this year, howeveh ! 
centralized on the Caribbean area, and the work is so arr: anged tha 
students whose interests lie in the field of American diplomacy and parte 
larly in the history of Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, ? 
nothern South America will receive greater benefit. The seminal com 
ference offers to its members an exceptional opportunity to come IM 
intimate contact with leading authorities in the field, and the cour 
has been so arranged that mutual views and opinions can be 'exchang 
with maximum facility and answers to perplexing questions can be юш 

The lectures in the seminar-conference will be given by a group 
specialists coming from various parts of the United States. The [есш 
include Professor Chester Lloyd Jones, of the University of W scons 
Professor Samuel Guy Inman, of Columbia University; Profess rk 
Fred Rippy, of Duke University; Professor Clarence F. Jones, of Clar 
University; Dr. Leland Hamilton Jenks, of Wellesley College; Pro eh 
Roscoe R. Hill, formerly a member of the Nicaraguan War Claims Соп 
mission; Professor W. Н. Callcott, of the University of South Colon 
Dr. Herminio Portel Vilá, of the University of Havana; Professor Willi 

Pearson, jr., of the University of North Carolina; Dr. Esteba® 
Borges, Assistant Director of the Pan American Union; and others: Ў 

The conference will meet two hours daily, five times а weeks for 9 
weeks. The first portion of each period will be devoted to lectures 4 
the last portion to informal discussions. Each student will be prov! 
with reading references in the nature of detailed bibliographies cove 
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the Subject of each lecture. At the conclusion of the conference a compre- 
ensive examination will be held, and each student satisfactorily passing 
the course will be given academic credit in either History, Political 
cience, or Economics. 

The course is in charge of Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, Associate Professor of 

'spanic American History in The George Washington University. All 
Students desiring to join the seminar-conference should communicate 
With Professor Wilgus in advance of registration. 


Tue ScHooL or EDUCATION 


In addition to many regular courses offered by members of the Faculty 
po the School of Education, several subjects will be presented by visiting 
ecialists, Dr, James F. Abel, Chief of the Division of Foreign School 

ystems, United States Office of Education, will lead a group in the study 
E Foreign School Systems. Dr. Julia L. Hahn, Supervising Principal, 

istrict of Columbia Board of Education, will give courses in the Activity 
rogram and the Kindergarten-Primary Problem. 
So distinct conferences or institutes have been arranged for the 

. eration of special educational topics. These conferences, under the 

tection of Professor William С. French, of the School of Education, will 
in by some of the most distinguished experts in their we helds 
tions een of the United States Government and other —— 
Cussed E activities are most closely related to the problems to be c E 
2 К асһ conference will be held for one week, with meetings - г; е 
in the $n and evening, and will be open to qualified persons. ‚= ents 
г ummer Sessions may register for one or more of these con — 
tor, * completion of reading and investigation assigned by the direc- 

y receive one semester-hour credit for each conference. 


ang erence on Curriculum. This conference will meet July 3, 5 6, 7» 


Directora of curriculum from various city and county school systems 
ао in their districts achieved original and significant results in 
work um construction, have been invited to present and discuss their 

and Plans. Among these leaders will be the following: Miss Elma 
cogi Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools, San Antonio, 

— French, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Tulsa, Okla- 
Charge ry Eleanor М. Johnson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 

irector —— Revision, Lakewood, Ohio; Miss Victoria ГЫ: 
seth, Dire, Elementary Schools, York, Pennsylvania; Dr. Inga O. ae 
Julia ү та of Laboratory School, College of William and Mary; n" 

itts, Di ahn, District of Columbia Board of Education; Miss Clara = 

тоот p of Curriculum, Alexandria, Virginia; and Edwin W. 

» Superinterident of County Schools, Rockville, Maryland. Miss 
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Mina M. Eangvick, Specialist in Curriculum of the United States Office 
of Education, is cooperating in the organization of this conference 


Conference on Indian Life and Education. This conference will me 


July 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14. : 

Under the guidance of specialists in Indian life and Indian educatio? 
from the United States Office of Indian Affairs and the United Stat 
Office of Education, special problems of religious and social worké® 
institutional agencies, teachers in the Indian Service, and teachers in ele 
mentary schools who use the Indian unit, will be presented. Amon 
those who will lead the discussions are: Dr. W. Carson Ryan, jr» Direc 
tor of Education, United States Office of Indian Affairs; Miss Rose { 
Brandt, Supervisor of Elementary Education, United States Office 9 
Indian Affairs; Dr. Lewis Merriam, Brookings Institution; Dr. John ^ 
Swanson and Dr. Frank Roberts, of the United States Bureau of Eth 
nology; and Miss Emily C. Davis, Science Service. 


Conference on the National Survey of Secondary Education. This com 
ference will meet July 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21. * 
Members of the staff of the National Survey of Secondary Education 


led by United States Commissioner of Education John W. Coopen, Я 
present important phases of the work of the Survey, and several additio? 
specialists will be invited to discuss related problems 


This 
ich 


Conference on Educational Relations to Socio-economic Problems 
conference will meet July 31, August 1, 2, 3, 4 and $. 

The conference will be conducted by leaders of organizations wh 
represent some of the most important social and economic phases . 
our national life. The basic problem will be: How can Education 7 
its widest aspects, relate itself constructively to current issues and Br 
lems? Among the topics to be presented will be: “organized labor, y 
William Green, President of the American Federation of Labor; “аё, 
culture,” by John Simpson, President of the Farmers Union; *' crime 
by Lewis E. Lawes, Superintendent of Sing-Sing prison; and “phases ү: 
social planning,” by William Hard, journalist, Henry I. Harriman, Pres 
dent of the United States Chamber of Commerce, Fred J. Kelley, c 
of the Division of College and Professional Schools, United States f 
of Education, and others to be announced. est 

A special leaflet giving more detailed information concerning th A 
conferences is being prepared and will be available to all applicants 
description of these conferences and their places on the schedule W! i 
found on pages 56-57. Requests for further information concerning dg 
should be addressed to Professor William C. French, School of Educatio 


THE UNIVERSITY 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees of the University is comprised of the President 
of the University, ex officio, and the following persons by election: 


1933 
Karl William Corby, B.S., Hibbs Building. 
"Harry Cassell Davie, A.M., L.H.D., 1921 Kalorama Road. 
George Edgar Fleming, LL.M., Union Trust Company 
Charles William Gerstenberg, LL.B., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Ulysses $, Grant, 3d, Graduate, United States Military Academy and 
United States Engineers’ School, Navy Building. 
Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D.. Litt.D., National Geographic Society. 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., Washington Loan and Trust Company 
Theodore Williams Noyes, A.M., LL.M., LL.D., The Evening Star 
John Barton Payne, LL.D., 1601 Eye Street. 
Charles Harries Woodhull, 1767 Massachusetts Avenue 


1934 

John Henry Cowles, 1733 Sixteenth Street. 

Robert Vedder Fleming, Riggs National Bank. 

Julius Garfinckel, Fourteenth and F Streets. 

< arles Carroll Glover, jr., A.M., LL.B., 1508 Н Street. A 
| tephen Elliott Kramer, A.M., Ed.D., Franklin Administration Building. 
| Arthur Peter, LL.B., Washington Loan and Trust Building. 
| ts. Henry Alvah Strong, The Mayflower ig 
| элең, Тһогре, A.B., United States Chamber of Commerce Building 
| fred Adams Wheat, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., District Court House 


1935 
"Avery DeLano Andrews, LL.B., 440 Park Avenue, New York City. 
„у ence Aikin Aspinwall, 1140 Fifteenth Street. 
John Joy Edson, LL.B., 915 F Street. 
18. Joshua Evans, jr., A.B., Ed.D., 3405 Lowell Street. 
illiam James Flather, Riggs National Bank. 


* 
Nominated by the alumini, 
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John Hays Hammond, A.M., Ed.D., LL.D., 2221 Kalorama Road. 
Abram Lisner, A.M., 1723 Massachusetts Avenue. 

Charles Riborg Mann, Ph.D., Sc.D., 744 Jackson Place. 

Walter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B., Bethesda, Md. 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 
William Allen Wilbur, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Provost of the University 
Charles Wendell Holmes, Comptroller of the University. 
Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions. 
Alfred Francis William Schmidt, A.M., Librarian of the University 
Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Registrar of the University. 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions. 
Vinnie Giffen Barrows, A.B., Director of Women’s Personnel Guidance. 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration. 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries 


THE COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 
Charles Edward Hill, Ph.D., Secretary of the Graduate Council. 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Dean of the Junior College. 
"iva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Executive Chairman of Columbian College. 
Ear] Baldwin McKinley, A.B., M.D., Dean of the School of Medicine. 
William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Dean of the Law School 
John Raymond Lapham, M.S. in C.E., Dean of the School of Engineering. 
Шат Раш Briggs, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy. 
William Carl Ruediger, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Education. 
illiam Cullen French, Ph.D., Acting Dean of the School of Education. 
arren Reed West, Ph.D., Executive Chairman of the School of Govern- 
ment. 
Alfred Francis William Schmidt, A.M., Director of the Division of Library 
cience. 
Norris Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Director of the Division of Fine Arts. 


1 > Sd. trp’ 7 E 
mer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Director of the Division of University and Ex 
tension Students. 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


James Frederick Abel, Ph.D., Lecturer; United States Office of Education: 

Paul Bartsch, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 

Ray Smith Bassler, Ph.D., Professor of Geology. 

Carville Dickinson Benson, jr., A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Assistant Proft 
of Law. 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature; Dest 
of the Summer Sessions. 

Mary Quick Bowman, A.M., Instructor in Zoology. 

Daniel Houston Buchanan, Ph.D., Sc.D., Associate Professor of 

Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 

Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., Professor of Law. 

Ruth Emma Coyner, A.M., Associate in Education. 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

Albert Nelson Davis, Associate in Graphic Art. 

James Forrester Davison, A.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Assistant Professor of Le 

Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Assistant Professor of Romance Гати 
Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries. 

John Donaldson, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy. 

Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages; 
the Junior College. 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education. i 

William Cullen French, Ph.D., Professor of Education; Acting Dean” 
the School of Education. 

William Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Associate Professor 

Robert Fiske Griggs, Ph.D., Professor of Botany. 

Julia Letheld Hahn, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer; Board of 
of the District of Columbia. 

Charles Edward Hill, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science; 
of the Graduate Council. 

Henry Furness Hubbard, A.M., Instructor in Psychology. 

Arthur Howard Hughes, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German. 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

William Armstrong Hunter, A.B., LL.M., Associate Prof 

Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Ma 


sof 


Econom 


Dean d 


of Law: 
E duc айо 


естй 


essor of Law 


thematicf 


politi? 


William Crane Johnstone, jr, Ph.D., Assistant Professor © 
Science. 
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Herman Henry Kaveler, Ph.D., Instructor їп Chemistry. ia 

Imer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of History, Director of the Divi- 
sion of University and Extension Students. 

Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Instructor in Economics. 

Elizabeth Adams Lathrop, A.B., Assistant Professor of Library Science. 

Colin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 

William Thomas McClosky, A.B., Associate in Zoology. 

Fred August Moss, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology. 


Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., S.J.D., Associate Professor 
of Law. 


Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Accounting and 
Business Administration. 
atherine Elizabeth Parker, A.M., Associate in Zoology. 
Оп Powers, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education. 
erle Irving Protzman, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 
well Joseph Ragatz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 
Tetchen Louisa Rogers, A.M., Instructor in German. 
aymond John Seeger, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 
udley Lawrence Smith, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 

Tank Smith, A.M., Assistant in English. ra 
rank Macy Surface, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Economics; United 
tates Department of Commerce. 
arold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Associate Professor of Finance; Director 

9f Admissions. 
гапе Paul Gaston Thénaud, A.M., Instructor in Romance Languages. 
John Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., Associate Professor of Political 
cience, 
illiam Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S. J.D., Professor of Law; Dean 
of the Law School. 
arren Reed West, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science; Execu: 
„ "e Chairman of the School of Government. 
illiam Allen Wilbur, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of English; Provost 
of the University. 
Alva Curtis 
airman of Columbian College. 
udley Wilson Willard, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology. > 
ваг William Woolard, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 
Шага Hayes Yeager, A.M., Depew Professor of Public Speaking. 


Wilgus, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History; Executive 
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SPECIAL LECTURERS FOR SEMINAR-CONFERENCE IN HISPANI 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

Esteban Gil Borges, LL.D., The Pan American Union. 

Wilfred Hardy Callcott, Ph.D., University of South Carolina. 

Roscoe R. Hill, A.B., former member of the Nicaraguan War Claims Qf 
mission. 

Samuel Guy Inman, A.M., LL.D., Columbia University. 

Leland Hamilton Jenks, Ph.D., Wellesley College. 

Chester Lloyd Jones, Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

Clarence Fielden Jones, Ph.D., Clark University. 

William W. Pearson, jr., Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 

James Fred Rippy, Ph.D., Duke University. 

Herminio Portel Vilá, LL.D., University of Havana, Cuba. 


Jom | 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The idea of a university located in the Capital of the Nation was 
-Ponsored by George Washington, who during his public life urged the 
‘stablishment of such an institution and in his will left fifty shares of 
stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company for the endowment of a university 
0 be established in the District of Columbia “to which the youth of 
e “une and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the completion 


0 , * . . 3 * 
their Education in all the branches of polite literature;—in arts and 
p ; m М "u^ Р а 
ences, —in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics & Good 
Overnment.” 
е 


Coll George Washington University is the successor of Columbian 
ollege in the District of Columbia, which was chartered by an act of 
Ongress of February 9, 1821. In 1873 the name was changed to “Colum- 
v's University” and in 1904 to “The George Washington University.” 

hs 1 1930 a new plan of academic organization was effected, resembling 

J Principle the master-apprentice relation of the old guild system. The 

— as it is now organized consists of the Junior College, comprising 

Pe Cohn of the freshman and sophomore years; a senior college, known 

à c9 umbian College, which awards the Bachelor s and Master’s degrees; 

W RU for graduate study; the professional Schools and Divisions, 

me include Medicine, Law, Engineering, Pharmacy, Education, Govern- 

эы Library Science, and Fine Arts; the Division of University and 
asion Students; and the Summer Sessions. i 
of s porge Washington University is located in the heart of the city 

Within Y анч a short distance from the Potomac River and the Mall. 

à 3 tew blocks are the White House and the offices of many of the 
Partments of the Government, including the Department of State, the 
*Partment, the War Department, the Navy Department, the 

t of Justice, the Department of the Interior, and the Depart- 

Buildin "abor. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Pan American Union 

the Capi “pe the National Academy of Sciences are also near by; and 

twent Ol and the Library of Congress can be reached by street car in 
Y minutes from any of the University buildings. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


alued A 
fering 


v-first af 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment of the University are v 
$3,500,000. The buildings of the Colleges, Schools, and Divisions 0 
Summer Sessions work are located in the vicinity of Twent 
G Streets NW. 


Tue University LIBRARY 


The University Library, which comprises the General Library, the 
various departmental and seminar libraries, the Medical Library» * 
the Law Library, contains more than 100,000 volumes. . 

The General Library includes, in addition to the general collection, * 
library of the late Professor Richard Heinzel, of the University of Vienn, 
which contains 7,200 books and pamphlets in Germanic philology ¿y 
literature and cognate branches; the library of the late Professor 
Wachsmuth, of the University of Leipzig, which contains 7,999. " 
and pamphlets in Greek and Roman literature, archeology, and pr 


E . : : it 
the Mount Vernon Alcove, which contains 4,000 volumes in poli f. 
ye © 


f His 


library of the Division of Fine Arts, which contains over 2,000 ya 
mainly on architecture, and the Russell Sturgis collection of 7,500 ¡leccion 
: colle 
photographs. About 1,000 of these latter volumes constitute 2 со che 
made available by the American Institute of Architects, to whom 
library is always accessible. 
The departmental and seminar libraries are as follows: 

Botany—building H, 2027 G Street 

Chemistry—Corcoran Hall, fourth floor 

Engineering—building V, 2024 H Street 

Fine Arts—building Ё, 2101 С Street 

Library Science—Lisner Hall, room 29 

Mathematics—building V, 2026 H Street 

Pharmacy—building U, 2020 H Street 

Physics—Lisner Hall, room 22 

Public Speaking—building Q, 712 Twentieth Street 

Zoology—building I, 2025 G Street 


LIBRARY HOURS 
The General Library (building J, 2023 G Street NW.), 8 

9.30 p.m. Monday to Friday; 10.00 a.m. to 2.00 p.m. on Saturday m 
Tr . . . ` ZI . ` TUJ 
The Law Library (building S, 720 Twentieth Street NW.), 9 

to 10.00 p.m. Monday to Friday; 9.00 a.m. to 1.00 p.m. on Saturday: 
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OTHER LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Students have access also to the Library of Congress; the Public Library 
Of the District of Columbia and its branches; the Library of the Carnegie 
ndowment for International Peace; the Library of the Pan American 
nion; the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics; the Library of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, with its scientific depart- 


Mental collections; the Library of the United States Office of Education; 

ay Medical Library; the Library of the Smithsonian Institution; 
m 

men 


any of the other great special collections of the Government Depart- 
ts 


GOVERNMENTAL INSTITUTIONS ACCESSIBLE TO STUDENTS 


In order to promote research and the diffusion of knowledge, the 

ongress of the United States has made the scientific resources of the 

— accessible to students under the terms of the following joint 
ution, approved April 12, 1892: 


in goed by the Senate and House о Representatives of the United States of America, 
in er assembled, That the facilities for research and illustration in the follow- 
ta lished 12 other Governmental collections now existing or hereafter to be es- 
accessib] їп the city of Washington for the promotion of knowledge shall be 

ction эы under such rules and restrictions as the officers in charge of each col- 
permittas prescribe, subject to such authority as is now or may hereafter be 
of higher d. law, to the scientific investigators and to students of any institution 
laws of Cor Ucation now incorporated or hereafter to be incorporated under the 

ngress or of the District of Columbia, to wit: 


One. Of the Library of Congress. 
Two. Of the National Museum. 
Three. Of the Patent Office. 
Four. Of the Bureau of Education. 
Five. Of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
Six. Of the Army Medical Museum. 
Seven. Of the Department of Agriculture. 
Eight. Of the Fish Commission. 

ine. Of the Botanic Gardens. 
Ten. Of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Eleven. Of the Geological Survey. 
Twelve. Of the Naval Observatory. 


ADMISSION 


All departments of the University are open to men and women. 

The Summer Sessions offer opportunities to qualified students 0 
commence ог continue work toward appropriate degrees in the Junior 
College, Columbian College (the Senior College), the Graduate Coun 
the Law School, the School of Education, the School of Engineering, the 
School of Government, the Division of Library Science, the Division 0 
Fine Arts, and the Div 

Students registered К 4 
with the approval of that institution, complete courses which will 


ision of University and Extension Students. 
г a degree in another college or university may 


credited toward such a degree. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


т ; 27: : . iof 
The requirement for admission to the freshman class of the Jug 
College (which prepares for the professional Schools) and of the Schoo 


: я " reat 
tion from an accredited four-y 


Engineering is a certificate of gradu fe 
. т Е . . . ^" [1 
high-school course, or its equivalent, amounting to at least fifteen “UNI 7 
listributed according to the admission requirements listed under eat 


the respective Schools in the general catalogue. $ 
The quality of work done must be satisfactory. A graduate of a 5С 
regionally accredited must rank in the upper four fifths of his class; 
graduate of a school State accredited only, must rank in the highest Y, 
of his class. Transfer students, in order to be admitted, must likew! 
rank well in the accredited institution previously attended. E 
Further information regarding requirements for admission, and reg@ 
ing entrance examinations, may be found in the general catalogue 0 


hool 
a 


University 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS TO PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 


1. Prospective students should write to the Director of Admission 
The George Washington University, for an application blank, wh! 
should be filled out carefully and returned at once. All questions must 
answered, and the Divi | 
checked. Although this application does not bind the individua. е 
attend the University, it gives important information and saves Y 
during the student's registration procedure. j first 

2. A student entering The George Washington University for the ‹ 
time, and expecting to become a candidate for a degree here, shouk in 
that a transcript of his record from each institution of higher learn 
previously attended, is forwarded direct to this University. ч 

Students who have done college, normal-school, or university a 
should ask the registrar of each such institution attended to send а СО 
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ion to which admission is desired shou 
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piste transcript to the Director of Admissions. Applicants for the pre- 
the Beam must have their high-school records sent in upon 

EL. E orm, in addition to any other transcripts. 
em et жоо һауе graduated from high school only should ask the 
which th missions to mail them a special high-school-record form, 

А е student will then forward to his principal. 

e entering for the first time, who is in good standing at 
К di of higher learning and who expects to have his Summer 
* pag as earned in The George Washington University trans- 
institution o another institution, should request the registrar of the last 
ciplinary іта to forward а statement of scholarship and dis- 
should ap чү ing, rather than a complete transcript. Such a student 
Students y for admission to the Division of University and Extension 
et 2. has never attended an institution of higher learning 
ing his hi h E eligibility for admission to the Summer Sessions by 
"m pnm credentials on a form which will be sent upon request. 
Ported Ба t ч” credentials тау be considered and the decision re- 
record or ut delay, students are urged to file both application and 
records immediately upon deciding to apply for admission. 


REGISTRATION 


Before a student may be admitted to registration he must haye satis 
fied the Admissions Office that he is qualified for entrance to the Un* 
versity (see “Admission,” pages 22-23). 


TIME AND PLACE or REGISTRATION 


Registration for the nine weeks’ term in the Junior College, Columbia? 
College, the Graduate Council, the School of Education, the School ? 
Government, the Division of Library Science, the Division of Fine Arts, 
and the Division of University and Extension Students will be held % 
Saturday, June 10. Registration will be conducted in Corcoran Hall, 72 
Twenty-first Street NW., from 10.00 a.m. to 8.00 p.m. Registration 
the six weeks’ term in these Schools and Divisions will be held on Monday 
July 3. Registration for the first term in the Law School will be condu€ 
in Stockton Hall on Saturday, June 10. Registration for the sec? 
term in the Law School will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday; July 
25 and 26. 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


. . . . . 1 e 
Instructions for registration will be issued to each student at the ш 
of registration. A student who has previously matriculated in the 
versity but who has not been in attendance during the semester priof 


registration, should file an application blank in advance of registration: 
LATE REGISTRATION j 
For registration after June 12 in the nine weeks’ term, and after J ү 


3 in the six weeks’ term, а late-registration fee of $5.00 will be charge, 
Registration in all courses for credit closes on June 19 for the nine wee 
term and on July то for the six weeks’ term 


CHANGE IN REGISTRATION 


KC : : : e 
Application for a change in registration should be filed in the — 
the Dean or Director of the School or Division. Change may be m 


, К. : 2 f 1 i f r 
only with the permission of the adviser or major professor and the 2 is 
of the School or Director of the Division concerned. A fee of $2977 


charged for each change in program after the last day of regul 
tion (see “Time and Place of Registration,” above). 


LATIONS 
FEES AND FINANCIAL REGU 


| 
UNIVERSITY Fre 


.. $4.00 
Lena IDA SJ Г, | 
For the Summer Sessions. . . . — | 
Law Sc з d 
к=; P Columbian College, of > School of eas the | 
т Zpnior uir ^S hool of Education, ion of Fine Arts, a | 
—J Den er кем Science, the poe 8.00 | | 
ew p 4 sSedm: 2 Syr 
Ds — x aer taken оо 000 ое | 
га" — * eredit of со еч | 
ог еасһ ве * | 
E ا‎ Gradu- 
| My Graduate Come: tes for the Ph.D. eoa Д сый of p r) ... 240.00 | 
For regular rcv limited schedule, t e fee for the year.). | 
| a student I otn the proportionat E | 
ate Council will adjus EY | 
e ed courses, ي‎ 5.00 
| EXAMINATION Fees 4 ce for dum mU Ter 
aminations | ) —— — | 
Meis a for each subj dm 
| ; lents who fail to 3.00 
SPECIAL, Fers ion fee, charged all stud 
Late-registration fee, 
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within the ren ва ера 
einstatement fee, c 


i in fees......- — * Reha 
iat mpended for er ram after registra 
* fe e each change in prog 
ange fee, for 


EPOSITS 
Lanoratory Fees AND D 


indicated. 
'„ as indica 
isted below, as nts 
harged in each course listed paid in laste 
Laboratory fees are c аре the term апа тау deposits are due я 
Material fees are charged Wt manner. Breakage is charged — 
ition i id in this С ratus е ‚ill be 
Hrs the е» е ах Breakage of s of breakage wil 
1 x » n 
d ийм do and the amount paid 1 
* Individual stude А А 
returned at the end of the Sessions. оо 
HEMISTRY 12.00 
ee... 
coul t EE 00 
ERIStTY 41, BOO. m 
Break 


15. 
| o 
age deposit: 

emistry 2-21...... 


. 20. 
E a... x 
з. 
DUCATION {13 A en 
СОТТОН 
GRAPHIC 07-67 аги 
, rawing room IA ide 
Graphic Art 5-6, 7, 8, 105, 108, 130. 
TRARY SCIENCE 
aterial fee: 


y in адуапсе............. 
!brary Science 102, 125, 135, payable in 
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Puysics 
Material fee: 
Physics 12, 13.. 


45 


PsYCHOLOGY 
Material fee: 
Psychology 119 


ZooLocv 
Material fee: 
Zoology t, 2, 3 
Breakage deposit: 
Zoology 1—2 


FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


1 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Comptroller, 2033 G Sereet N 
No student is permitted to complete registration or to attend 
until all fees are paid. All fees are due in advance at the time of regis 
tion. ” 
In exceptional cases, subject to the approval of the Comptroller, 3 
dents registering for more than three semester-hours may sign con 
for their charges, except the University fee and deposits, perma 
instalment payments as follows: (1) for the nine weeks' term, one pr 
plus the University fee and deposits, at the time of registration, one ul 
on July 3, and one third on July 17; (2) for the six weeks' term, ox one 
plus the University fee and deposits, at the time of registration, AM Jus 
half on July 17; (3) for the first term of the Law School, one hall "m 
the University fee, at the time of registration; and one half o Ju? аў 
(4) for the second term of the Law School, one half, plus the Univ 
fee, at the time of registration, and one half on August 15. 
Students registering for three hours or less are not privileged t 
contracts for instalment payments. final 
Students whose fees are not paid in full two school days after ча they 
date mentioned, will be suspended and may not attend classes unti 
have paid all accrued fees, a reinstatement fee of $5.00, and have 0 
officially reinstated. A suspended student may not be reinstated (ot ге 
session after one week from the date of suspension. Applications the 
instatement are to be made to the Dean of the School or Director © 
Division in which the student is registered. 
No student may register in any department of the Universit 
fees in any other department of the University. 


0 sig 


y who off 


pt 
1: s : "e ONN 
Auditors pay all fees chargeable to students registered for credit 


the late-registration fee. 


cen during 
High-school and other scholarships do not apply to work taken 


the Summer Sessions. 
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WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


t К for withdrawal must be made in person or in writing to 
is E pool or the Director of the Division in which the student 
. te Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. 

= — in the Law School are for the term, and no refunds ог 
will be allowed on withdrawals. 

a o, withdrawals and changes in schedules in all other Schools 

à К financial adjustments. will be made оп the principle 

or courses f Ке», the student being held responsible for all charges 

ceived b or which he has registered until notice of withdrawal is re- 
y the Dean or Director. 

П No case will any part of an initial instalment of tuition be refunded, 


and j : cA : : 

= П no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of non-attend- 
€ upon classes, 
As the fiscal 


ref year of the University ends on August 31, no requests for 
unds can rec J E A 


eive consideration after that date. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


INTRODUCTORY 


cum Junior. College includes the first two years of college work. Its 
ES ра ? intended to continue the studies of a general cultural nature 
specialis ri е secondary schools, and to lay a foundation for the more 
cen Ben Nore which is to follow. During the freshman and sophomore 
and ph i ane is accordingly laid (1) upon the social, cultural, biological, 
ical En background of civilization (history, political science, phys- 
ED ^ ogical sciences, literature, etc.) and (2) upon the discipline 
Rise. to the effective Prosecution of more advanced work (English 

T Ic and composition, foreign languages, mathematics, etc.). 
i min tor College also provides the pre-professional work required for 
— Ph the respective Schools of Law, Medicine, Education, Gov- 

1 t harmacy, Fine Arts, and Library Science. 

= зоа it provides two two-year curricula, leading to the Junior 
E › Which are intended to meet the needs of students who do not 

Orward to a four-year college course. 


Apvisory SYSTEM 


—— students may have abundant opportunities, not only for 
cational and — their courses of study, but also for personal, edu- 
ing the М газ advice in every phase of their academic work dur- 
Members of th ime a number of members of the Faculty serve as 
Students wil] E oard of Advisers to Junior College students Incoming 
and will be re € assigned to advisers as early as possible after registration 
Mer, 7 алыры to consult their advisers at least once during the sum- 
sult their ад 3 on probation and “warned” students are required to con- 
adviser may pte advisers at such stated intervals as the Dean or 
Bue, and Zeit. (See regulations on scholarship in the general cata- 
Onsult their ae below.) All students are, however, encouraged to 
dese requirem visers on their college problems at any time, irrespective of 
Viserg throughout ti Students are expected to consult with the same ad- 
that these ut their freshman and sophomore years, it being understood 

members of the Faculty act in the capacity of general educa- 


tional 
advı ; АД : 
ments of į sers rather than as representatives of their respective depart- 
9! Instruction, 


Rega di ADMISSION 
Negar p". 
ng general admission requirements, see pages 22-23. 
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THE CERTIFICATE OF JUNIOR STANDING 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the Junior 
College, a Certificate of Junior Standing is granted. This certificate # 
required for admission to the junior class of Columbian College and to the 
professional Schools which require two years of pre-professional work: 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATE 


To be recommended for a Certificate, the student must satisfy the 
admission, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. The curriculum 
requirements include at least sixty-four semester-hours of credit. 
semester-hour of credit is one recitation or lecture a week or one la 
ratory period a week for one semester. For further information see the 
Junior College announcement in the general catalogue. 

The scholarship requirements, as stated in detail in the general cal? 
logue, are in effect during the Summer Sessions. 


WARNINGS 

At stated intervals during the Summer Sessions instructors shall file 
in the Office of the Registrar the names of those students who are doing 
work of D grade or lower. These “warnings” shall be transmitted tot 
students concerned and copies forwarded to their respective advisers 
A “warning” constitutes notice to the student that he must consult 
adviser within a reasonable time and in any case not later than two wee 
after receipt of the warning. 

"Warning periods" during the Summer Sessions are established a 


. ` P x t 
follows: six-week courses, third to fourth week; nine-week courses, four 
to fifth week. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Junior College students may not take second-group courses a 
, , ns 


numbered 101 to 200) without previous written permission of the! 
tor or his representative and the written approval of the Dean 9 
Junior College. A student will not be permitted to postpone a first es 
course, required under the curriculum for which he is registered, 10 dust 
to take a second-group course for elective credit. The principle that cel 
group courses must be taken in the Junior College years and advan ay 
courses in the Senior College and the professional Schools, will be rig! 
adhered to in approving student programs. 


-—— чи Ар ЧИ ГЕК К 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


ADMISSION 
: Applicants for admission to Columbian College having the intention 
of ecoming candidates for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 
^ Science must present a certificate of Junior Standing, based on the 
opa curriculum of the Junior College, or its equivalent. 
ч Pplicants for admission to Columbian College having the intention 
ecoming candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must present a 
ерау degree from an accredited institution and a transcript of 
les previously pursued. 
T THE DEGREES 
he degrees offered are Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and 
aster of Arts, 
ined Junction with the professional curricula the following com- 
of B Curricula are offered: a six-year curriculum leading to the degrees 
Ree or of Arts and Bachelor of Laws, and a seven-year curriculum 
ing to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. 


T ~ 
HE DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF ARTS AND BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


To — 
e 9 De recommended for a baccalaureate degree a student must satisfy 
Mission, residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 

een of one year, or thirty semester-hours, must be completed 
NO Case mas ummer Sessions work may be counted in residence, but in 
may the period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. 

— i pasion is granted by the Executive Chairman to pursue 
м EE e work of the senior year must be completed in — 

е, are in ei ip requirements, as stated in detail in the general cata- 

ect during the Summer Sessions. 


CURRICULA LEADING TO THE DEGREES 


B I BACHELOR OF ARTS 
. General Curriculum. The work of the junior and senior years 


а mai 
Consulta of at least twenty-four semester hours, must be arranged by 
lon with the major department and must be approved by that 


a 
“Partment and by the Executive Chairman. 


—— Curriculum: Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Laws. This 
m contémplates three years of collegiate study and three years 
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in The George Washington University Law School, thus effecting а saving 
of one year. 


1. Combined Curriculum: Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. This 
curriculum contemplates three years of collegiate study and four yea 
in The George Washington University School of Medicine, thus effecting 
a saving of one year. 

Students wishing to avail themselves of the opportunity offered by 
the combined curricula must obtain the recommendation of the Executive 
Chairman of Columbian College at the time of entering the profession? 
School. Upon the completion of the first year of the regular curries 
in the professional School, and upon the recommendation of its Dean, € 


degree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferred. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


The work of the junior and senior years and a major of at least жей 
four semester-hours in one of the six sciences mentioned below, mus 
be arranged by consultation with the major department and must 
approved by that department. 


В-11-а. Botany, Geology, and Zoology Curriculum. Geology ? 
must be taken if not elected earlier. 


B-II-b. Chemistry, Mathematics, and Physics Curriculum. If Botany 
has been elected earlier, Geology 21-22 or Zoology 1-2 must be tà 
If Geology has been elected earlier, either Botany 1-2 or Zoology * 
must be taken. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


. А " x ЕС " e оу 
Every candidate for graduation must satisfy one of the four ba 


mentioned curricula leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts or Bac 
of Science. | ; 

The requirements for the major in the several departments © re 
tion are stated immediately preceding the announcement O — 
offered, in the case of curricula B-I, B-II-a, and B-II-b in Colum 
College, in the general catalogue. The first year of Law of Мей 
satisfies the requirements for the major in the combined Arts and 
and Arts and Medicine curricula respectively. 

Students are required to select and file with the Registrar 4 e 
of a major upon entering Columbian College. Students may change r 
major only with the consent of the Executive Chairman and the execu 
officers of the departments concerned. 


f instruc’ 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 
A student is formally recognized as a candidate for the degree © 


f Mast 
of Arts only when his application for candidacy has been approve 


the 
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Major department and by the Executive Chairman. Before being ad- 
mitted to candidacy the student must show a reading knowledge of at 
fast one modern foreign language to be selected by the major department. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must complete successfully 
thirty semester-hours of work forming a consistent plan of study. A 
thesis, counting six semester-hours of the above thirty semester-hours, 
may or may not be required at the discretion of the major department. 
At least eighteen semester-hours must be in the major subject, and at 
cast eighteen semester-hours, including the major, must be taken in 

olumbian College. 7 { 

Ourses may be elected from one, two, or three departments with the 
aPproval of the major department. The minimum amount of work in any 
one subject (not course) which may be counted is six semester-hours. | 

: Y^ Program of study must include at least twelve semester-hours of 
third-group courses (numbered above 200), exclusive of the thesis, un- 
ess the Major department gives written permission to count less. 

*cond-group courses (numbered 101 to 200) taken in the senior year of 
College may be counted, provided that the student shall notify the Execu- 


ti ; sha 

of ji Chairman of Columbian College at the beginning of such courses 

Su E desire to count them, and provided that the student shall have done 
che 


concemed. work in the courses as may be prescribed by — 
counted t; No work counted towards the baccalaureate degree та) 
towards a Master’s degree. t 

vanced work in other institutions of learning may be credited toward 
— degree to the extent of not more than six oe 
sough entation of detailed certificates of the work for whic - crec pes 
student owever, if such work in other institutions 18 wer ‹ uring . 
will mide Period of residence in The George W ashington m 
mission Mu counted unless the student has obtained the * —— : 

is major department before entering-upon such work. Suc 

€ of credit will be at the discretion of the Committee on Admission 


an d 
advanced Standing. | 

Tegistr. Completed here, or elsewhere, more than three years prior to 

— for the Master’s degree, will be counted only if the candidate 

offe July passes an examination on the subject-matter of the work 
ted for credit. 

Session тот of one year must be completed in residence. Summer 

Of regia ОТК may be counted in residence, but in no case may the period 
residence 


n additi, co egate less than twenty-seven weeks. | 

ition to the course examinations, candidates must pass a genera 
mination on the major subject. The examination may be either 
Written, Of both. ғ 


nal exa 
Ога ог 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


REGISTRATION 

Director of Admis 
from. an 
k equiv% 


Before registration the applicant will file with the 
sions transcripts showing that he has the Bachelor’s degree 
approved institution and that he has had a year of graduate wor 
lent to that required for the Master’s degree in Columbian College- 
will also file the names of three competent persons who may be called up 
to give their estimates of his ability and training for carrying on researe 
work in his chosen field. 

The applicant will obtain the proper registration blanks from 
office of the Secretary of the Graduate Council, where he will be direct 
to a member of the Council whom he desires to have serve as chaiemal 
of his Consultative Committee. This committee will examine and ev 
uate the applicant's credentials and may interview the applicant. _. 

The Consultative Committee will designate five or six fields of learning 
for which the applicant will be held, will furnish an outline of the we 
to be done, and will send a copy of the outline to the Secretary: : 

The applicant will return to the office of the Secretary of the Gradual 
Council to complete his registration, and will go to the Bursar's oc 
pay his fees. Thereupon the applicant becomes a Registrant or t 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
f Philos 


The Graduate Council offers training for the degree of Doctor 0 


ophy. 


CHOICE OF STUDIES 
0 
from one 


Registrants should in general choose their fields of study 
the following divisions. Only with the permission of the Graduate 
cil may all the work be in one department. The divisions A e 
follows: (1) the Division of Languages and Literatures, which comprises nic 
Departments of Classical Languages and Literatures, English, Germ? 
Languages and Literatures, and Romance Languages and Literati. 
(2) the Division of Mathematics and the Physical Sciences, which compl a 
the Departments of Biochemistry, Chemistry, Mathematics, Pha 
cology, and Physics; (3) the Division of the Natural Sciences, whic log" 
prises the Departments of Anatomy, Bacteriology, Botany; Geo ehe 
Neurology, Pathology, Physiology, Psychology, and Zoology5 4) of 
Division of the Social Sciences, which comprises the Departm£ ence 
Economics, Education, History, Law, Philosophy, Political 9€ 
Public Speaking, and Sociology. 
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Mopern-LANGUAGE AND TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS 


E admission the Registrant should demonstrate his ability to use 

A tool of research a reading knowledge of German, French, or Spanish 

эф lative Committee will designate the other language and tech- 

equirements, which are to be fulfilled as early as possible and which 

Must be satisfied before the Registrant takes his general examination. 

egistrant will confer with the executive officers of the departments 
cerned for the exact date 


T SELECTION OF THESIS SUBJECT 

: he Registrant must select his thesis subject, receive the approval of 

Б юс in whose field the thesis falls, and file it with the Secretary 
€ Graduate Council before he takes his general examination. 


th 


SUPERVISION 


the of Quality of work performed by the Registrant shall be subject to 

ecretar ation of the Consultative Committee, which shall report to the 

iie Any unsatisfactory conditions which may be cause for the 
ants discontinuance of his studies. 


GENERAL EXAMINATION 


By N 


and by ovember 1, if he expects to receive his degree the following June, 
the EL" 1, if he expects to receive his degree the following February, 
comprehensi must have passed a general examination testing him for a 
conducted ty and thorough knowledge of his fields of learning, to be 

uncil. т) а committee appointed by the Secretary of the Graduate 
Written, The examination shall consist of two parts—one oral and one 

Sent to tl ee and answers to the written examination shall 
9f the Re "16 Secretary of the Graduate Council and shall become a part 
Eistrant's file. The examination on the field in which the thesis 


: E ma - . . 
Nation Y» at the option of the committee, be left until the final exami- 


avin . UR- A 
Fellow of м his general examination the Registrant becomes а 
е Graduate Council and a candidate for the degree. 


FiNAL Year or CANDIDACY 


Diversity Е of candidacy shall be spent at The George Washington 
ecommendati ess permission is granted by the Graduate Council, on 
Spend it els lon of the professor in charge of the Fellow's program, to 
taking the ewhere. Such permission will not affect the requirement of 


al examinations here. 


The final 
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Tur DocroraL THESIS 


Not later than the date specified in the University calendar the Fellow 
shall present to the Secretary of the Graduate Council two typewrittt? 
copies of his thesis in its final form and also a typewritten summary of tht 
thesis consisting of not more than 2,500 words. The Secretary WY 
present the Fellow's thesis to the chairman of the committee of the candi- 
date. i 
The summaries of accepted theses will be printed in a volume forming ? 
number of the University Bulletin. The successful candidate for the 
Doctorate is required to pay, before receiving his degree, a fee of $50 e 
cover the expense of printing the summary of his thesis. The Fello" 
having received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is urged to print his 
thesis in full. 


FınaL EXAMINATION 

thesis and 
quirement 
Graduat® 


When the Fellow is ready for his final examination on the 
on the field in which the thesis falls, he complies with the re 
specified in the calendar and so informs the Secretary of the 
Council. The final examination will be conducted by a committee CÓ 
posed of members of the division and experts from outside the University 
The professor in charge of the Fellow’s research will be chairman 0 
committee 


REGULATIONS 


: m . " ч t 
Registrants and Fellows in the Graduate Council are subject © 
University regulations as stated in the general catalogue. 


CHANGE OF COURSE AND WITHDRAWAL К 
e 


A Registrant or Fellow desiring to change his course must secure к» 
permission of the Secretary of the Graduate Council. In case 9 ct 
drawal from the University, prompt notice should be sent to the Se 
tary of the Graduate Council 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


INTRODUCTORY 


ae К: Session of the Law School will cover a period of thirteen 
$ the fine ed into two terms of six and one-half weeks each. Classes 
nie termi will begin Monday, June 12, and end Saturday, July 22. 
il lan e vill be held July 24, 25, and 26. Classes in the second term 
inations will ursday, July 27, and end Wednesday, September 6. ё Exam- 
е4, will de September 8. Tuesday, July 4, and Monday, Septem- 
Sienra e holidays; classes scheduled for those days will meet instead 
urday, July 8, and Saturday, September 2. 


W 


ADMISSION 


reach, Fequirements for admission are the same as those for the regular 
ogue. — in the Law School announcement in the general cata- 
it the com me idates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws the requirement 
of college El before admission of two years (sixty semester-hours) 
the Summer * Students from other law schools may be admitted for 
classified m ession only as regular or as unclassified students. Un- 
candidates E must comply with the same entrance requirements as 
ура ps degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
term of the $ udents are permitted to begin the study of Law in the first 
anin ummer Session, but not in the second term. 

Е мучени who complete successfully the work of both terms 
work drin; ч ession may register for a full program of late-afternoon 
Successfully M mt regular academic year. Those who fail to complete 
next academic work of both terms may be required to take during the 
casses makes be less than a full program of work if the schedule of 
ation makes нилу or the grade of their work during the Summer 

esirable. 


The L THE DEGREES 
aw School offers the degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Master of 


aws, ө ^ 
announc egarding requirements for these degrees, see the Law School 
*ment in the general catalogue. 
Th RESIDENCE AND ATTENDANCE 


е TE 
character et Session is a regular part of the work of the School. The 
* rules and € instruction, the amount and grade of work required, and 
Brades, are Чом as to residence, attendance upon classes, and 
it ig б vr as in the regular session of the academic year 
for subjects completed by regularly qualified students. 
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Residence credit is given for one fifth of a part-time year for attendance 
in one term of the Summer Session. А part-time year is three fourths 9 
a full-time year and one fourth of the residence requirement for the degre? 
of Bachelor of Laws. In no case will residence credit amounting to mo 

than this be allowed for attendance during the Summer Session. | 
student will be recommended for the degree for which he is a candidate 
unless he has completed the requirements for residence as well as those 
for semester-hours in subjects. А student who at the end of the Summet 
Session has completed subjects which equal in semester-hours the tot 
number of semester-hours required for the degree for which he is a Сай ү 
date, but has failed to complete the full residence requirements for tha 
degree, must be in residence during the first semester of the next academié 
year and pass the examination in at least one subject. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION AND CREDITS 


The schedule is so arranged that work may be taken in the morning % 
in the late afternoon, or part in the morning and part in the late afternoon: 
Classes in morning subjects are held from Tuesday to Saturday, inc " 
sive; classes in afternoon subjects, from Monday to Friday, inclusive, 
Students may obtain a maximum of four semester-hours of credit! 
each term by attendance in two subjects aggregating ten periods a ¥ 
or by attendance in one subject ten periods a week. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


t is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, super- 
Visors, and administrators for the higher ranges of educational service and 
to offer opportunities to teachers of experience to extend their training. 

he School embraces the Departments of Education, Physical Education, 
and Home Economics, and it is affiliated with all the other departments 
of the University in Which the student is likely to elect work. Both 
graduate and undergraduate work is offered. The degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, Bachelor 
of Science in Physical Education, Master of Arts, and Doctor of Education 
are conferred, 


ADMISSION 


Admission to the undergraduate division of the School is based on (a) 

hw satisfactory completion of two years of approved college work, or 

graduation from an approved two-year normal school. Students 
meeting these requirements are admitted as regular students. 

9 be admitted to graduate standing a candidate must hold a bacca- 
sureate degree from an accredited school or college. Candidates holding 
Brees from unaccredited institutions, whose work is judged by the 
aculty to be more than twelve semester-hours short of a standard 
"Galaureate degree, must register for the Bachelor of Arts degree. — 

Taduate work completed in other accredited institutions of learning 
мау be credited toward the Master's degree to the extent of six to twelve 
Semester-hours, 
rs Courses completed in excess of the requirements ei the e 
toward degree in The George Washington University may be credı 
videg the Master's degree to the extent of twelve semester-hours, pro- 

the work is approved in writing by the Dean before it is undertaken. 
or a nsferred work completed more than three years prior to —— 
only her degree at The George Washington University will be * rr 
Comm; the candidate successfully passes an examination given by 18 
mittee on the subject-matter of the work offered for credit. 


THE DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF ARTS AND BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


pla minimum of one full year, or thirty semester-hours, must be com- 
:“ in residence, Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence, 

n Ee Case may the period of residence aggregate less than thirty v 
Work Special permission has been granted by the Faculty to pursue the 


i Where ion must be completed in 
residence, 4 the last work before graduati P 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
On students admitted with two years of approved college work ee 

University confers the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education upon # 

completion of sixty-six semester-hours of work. This work must include: 


Sem. 
hrs. 
Educational Psychology : 
History of Education 4 


Principles and Technique of Teaching a — 
Ek mentary or Se condary Education es 6 
Observation and Practice Teaching 


Electives in Education I RAN : 3 

Subject-matter ртоцр....................... ¡rias сое 15 

EEE EN sar? НАЙ RN = 
DONE oi RS ha Be rr Ringtone OLE SS 


"m . 4 * А А » a j “sio 
To the extent that courses in the foregoing list are offered for admissi 


4 s — * ^ „achin 
the range of electives is increased, leaving room for a minor teaching 
subject. d 

On graduates from approved two-year normal schools the degree 


А ч è ^ ‘ seventy” 

Bachelor of Arts in Education is conferred upon the completion of seven 
e 

' * e : :emestet^ 

granted for successful teaching experience, but inclusive of twelve semest r 

Е ` " ә - = „А iunio 

hours in Education, a subject-matter group, and any unfinished jun е 
college requirements. The unfinished requirements should be determi 

in consultation with the Dean 


two semester-hours of work, exclusive of six semester-hours of СГ 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


2. ; of 
For detailed information concerning curricula leading to degrees , 


n". > < : ence Y 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics and Bachelor of Scient 
Physical Education, see the general catalogue. 


HIGHER DEGREES 


0T e ° Д. С of a 

The work for a higher degree is conducted under the guidance 7 

. é ; " luty of thi 
Consultative Committee appointed by the Dean. It is the duty 


lies» 
an t 
ittee Y 


committee to outline and approve the student's program of stuc 
advise and direct the student in the preparation of his thesis, 


arrange his general examinations. The chairman of the comm 
the student’s adviser. 


MASTER OF ARTS 
at least 


A candidate must pass in resident study at this University (ге 
: or 


two semesters, or one semester and a nine-week summer term, 
nine-week summer terms, or four six-week summer terms. 
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A student whose previous preparation in his chosen field has been 
adequate may complete his class requirements by taking a minimum of 
twenty-four semester-hours of work; others may be required to take as 
Many as twelve semester-hours additional. At least six semester-hours 
of work must be chosen from courses numbered above 200. 

he thesis counts as six semester-hours of work toward the degree 
EN must be duly registered for. The thesis subject must be approved in 
Writing by the student's adviser and recorded in the Registrar's Office not 
later than the beginning of the semester or summer session in which the 
thesis is due, 


Docror or EDUCATION 


The degree of Doctor of Education is conferred upon the completion 
Ol three years of graduate work, including a thesis. The work required is 
Biven a practical instead of a theoretical bent and emphasizes the mastery 
and application of professional subject-matter, both in the study require- 
ments and in the thesis. The tools of investigation are not set, but are 

“termined by the student's committee in relation to the student's needs. 

€s€ tools may include statistical methods, historical criticism, and the 
me or more foreign languages. At least two semesters must be 

n residence at this University. Special emphasis 1s placed upon 
the Candidate’s success in teaching, supervision, administration, or pub- 
ication, 

For the requirements in detail, see the general catalogue. 

he degree of Doctor of Philosophy in which a major or minor in 


— may be included, is under the jurisdiction of the Graduate 
uncil, ч ч 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


INTRODUCTORY 


The School of Government offers training to students who are inter 
ested in governmental, economic, and social problems, as well as to those 
who are preparing for the domestic and foreign service of the Unite 
States and for positions in business. 


ADMISSION 


Admission to undergraduate work is based upon a Junior Certificate " 
Government from the Junior College of this University, or its equiv2 we 

Admission to work for the Master's degree is based upon a Bachelor 
degree which includes the proper basic training for the degree — 
For instance, admission to work for the Master’s degree in Dome 
Commerce is based upon a Bachelor's degree with training approxima $ 
equivalent to the Bachelor’s degree in Domestic Commerce. : 

A student is formally recognized as a candidate for the Master $ 
only when his application for candidacy has been approved by the Exe to 
tive Chairman of the School of Government. Before being admitt 


degre’ 


: : eign 
candidacy he must show a reading knowledge of at least one {оге 
language. d the 

Advanced work in other institutions may be credited towaf 


› - r$. 
Master's degree to the extent of not more than twelve semester-hou 


THE DEGREES 


The degrees offered are Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts. 
complete statement of the requirements for these degrees, see 
nouncement of the School of Government in the general catalogue. 


For ? 
the a” 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The curricula leading to the Bachelor's degree are six !n merce; 
Government; Business Administration; Finance; Domestic Com hest 
Foreign Service; and Foreign Commerce. The requirements 0 


curricula are set forth in the general catalogue. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


k dis 
For the degree of Master of Arts, thirty semester-hours of works red 


. . . et 
tributed at the discretion of the Executive Chairman, must be -—— be 
successfully. A thesis, counting six semester-hours, may OF — 


required. 
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THE DIVISION OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


ADMISSION 


Regarding general admission requirements, see pages 22—23. 1 
* € minimum educational requirement is two years of college work in 
Approved college or university, with at least two years of French or 
erman, and courses in history, ‘sociology, literature, and science. 
€rsons not candidates for degrees may take courses in Library Science. 


$n Students are referred to the Division of University and Extension 
tudents, 


THE DEGREE 


aude Courses in Library Science are designed to give students pro- 

vice training that will prepare them to enter upon active library 

required A two-year upper-division curriculum, in combination with the 

аад Junior College work, leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
у Science, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


—* Bis а degree of Bachelor of Arts in Library Science, candidates 
factori] z satisfied the admission requirements and completed satis- 
tions, à — semester-hours of work, including the curriculum specifica- 
cience р, ‚and German, and not less than thirty hours in Library 
aggregati esidence may be satisfied in the Summer Sessions by periods 

Sating not less than thirty weeks. 
шас быды. with a Bachelor’s degree from an approved college or 
Upon the. may obtain a degree of Bachelor of Arts in Library Science 
lence —— completion of thirty semester-hours in Library 
ivisior Provided their previous courses have met the requirements of the 
n of Library Science. 


THE DIVISION OF FINE ARTS 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Division of Fine Arts is composed of the Department of 
tecture and the Department of Graphic Art. 

The purpose of the Department of Architecture is to give the st 
knowledge of, and make him proficient in, the fundamental work invol¥ t 
in the design and construction of buildings. The creative work 1$ mos 
important for the professional architect, and to this end the training p 
expression and design in the graphic arts is especially stresseđ: dent 
other work necessary for the complete academic preparation of the stude 
to practice as a professional architect complements the creative wo! 


the Architecture course. For those who find themselves mort * 
courses. 


onstruct! 


Archi- 


tudent A 


to the actual construction or administration of buildings, 
Business Administration, Civil Engineering, and Building © 
are substituted for the Architectural Design courses and Graphic 
work. 

The purpose of the Department of Graphic Art is to give 
knowledge and appreciation of the fine arts, and to enable 


a 
» the student 


him to асай 
a proficiency in expression through the different mediums used m his 
graphic arts. . For those who find themselves more interested in the rt 
tory and criticism of art than in expression through the graphic # 
courses in the History of Architecture and other allied work аге in 
stituted for the Graphic Art work. For those who expect to major 


Illustration, extended work in this field is offered. 


ADMISSION 
pased 


Admission to the Division of Fine Arts for undergraduate work i$ Jetio? 


on a Junior Certificate or on the evidence of the satisfactory comp ; 
of two years of college work. These requirements include certain spec 
courses in the Junior College. 


To be admitted to candidacy for the Master of Arts degree of 
with à ma) 

'o be айт 
presen 
Arts 


sion, a student must usually present a Bachelor’s degree 
in the appropriate work, from an accredited institution. 1 
to candidacy for the Master of Fine Arts degree, a student must 
either a Bachelor of Architecture degree or a Bachelor of Fine 
degree from an accredited institution, or its equivalent. Students 
unaccredited institutions may be admitted, at the discretion 0 all 
Faculty, if recommended by the major department. Such students ^ che 
complete one semester's work in the Division of Fine Arts and гесе ы 
recommendation of the major department before registering for the дер 
Advanced credit from art and architecture schools which 2% 
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p with an accredited college or university, may be established by 

ы m» more advanced work of the same type for which credit is 
| the Кы; ‚the work is satisfactory, the credit will be transferred from 
| ан ution at which previous training was received. Practical expe- 
| alone will not be accepted for advanced credit. 

of EL perience in the field of Architecture or Art will be required 

етей to dà taking special work. Special students and auditors are re 

€ Division of University and Extension Students. 


Th THE DEGREES 

а е Department of Architecture offers curricula in which the student 

rei a degree of (1) Bachelor of Arts with a major in one of the 

® бур Architecture, (5) Building, (c) Building Administration; 
А achelor of Architecture. 


may ^ partment of Graphic Art offers curricula in which the student 

owing a degree of (1) Bachelor of Arts with a major in one of the fol- 
ан Illustration, (b) Art; or (2) Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

iM, ate work is offered in both Departments leading to the degrees 
‘aster of Arts and Master of Fine Arts. A detailed statement of 


шге . a А ; 
will b ments, curricula leading to the degrees, and scholarship regulations 


* found in the general catalogue. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


nts of 
eering 


The School of Engineering will offer no courses in departme 
Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechanical Engin 
this summer. Undergraduate students in the School of Engineering Y 
find an opportunity, however, to take other required courses and elec 
such as Chemistry, Economics, English, Languages, Mathemat 
Physics, and Political Science. y 

Students in the School of Engineering are urged to consult wit 
John R. Lapham and departmental advisers in planning to take requ! 
courses and electives in the Summer Sessions. 


h Dean 
¡red 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY AND 
EXTENSION STUDENTS 


INTRODUCTORY 


— of University and Extension Students was organized in 

more fully er to make the work of the University 1n its several divisions 

of special poe to mature students and to provide for the offering 

to time arae to meet special demands as they may arise from time 

and а — registered in this Division are designated “university 

undergradu on” students, as distinguished from regularly matriculated 
ate and graduate students. 


ADMISSION 


ud and women over twenty-one years of age may apply for admission 
Ave had у and extension students, to pursue courses for which they 
Structor con equate preparation. In each case the approval of the in- 
Present a Do must be obtained. Applicants for admission must 
regularly Naat ete statement of the work previously pursued, on the 
is found — form of the University. In any case where a student 
егей, such ңы pursue with advantage a course for which he is regis- 
nae pe may be dropped from the rolls of that course upon 
rector. ndation of the instructor and with the approval of the 
S 
in good ace Fegulariy registered in some other college or university, and 
George Washi? whose program of work in the Summer Sessions of The 
niversity in a. University has been approved by the college or 
niversit AR they are registered, may be enrolled in the Division 
* special ine "xtension Students. — z : 
may be p | pouce, with the permission of the instructor, a person 
to take er ered as an “auditor” in a class without being required 
Will be cd рз in the exercises or to pass examinations, but no credit 
or such attendance. 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS In Law 


A limi 
mit : А 
Tee E number of persons who cannot qualify as candidates for a 


à D» 
eir iater but who are over twenty-five years of age and because of 
Walitieg ity, educational training, and practical experience seem 


to . . 
Pursue the stuay or Law, may De admitted as university 


d 


Students, 


Candi 

~andidat * 

tn a ч. for admission as university students in Law must file 
Pplications, setting forth their qualifications in detail, and 
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letters and certificates to prove the facts stated therein as to their ed 
cation and experience. Work done by such University students wil 
be counted toward a degree. 


TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 


University and extension students may be transferred, at their request 
to other Divisions, Schools, and Colleges of the University only up? 
complying with the regulations of the specific Divisions, Schools, 2 
Colleges as stated in the general catalogue. 


e 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


grees will be offered in the Junior College, Columbian College (the 
r College), the Graduate Council, the Law School, the School of 
^ — the School of Government, the Division of Library Science, 

„€ Division of Fine Arts, and the Division of University and Extension 

| Een. Students in the School of Engineering will have the oppor- 
Coll y to take many of their elective and required courses in the Junior 

“Ве and Columbian College curricula. 

| ES Courses of instruction listed below are subject to some slight 
m Courses preceded by an asterisk (*) are in the six weeks’ term, 

Stated ng July 3; all other courses begin on June 12, unless otherwise 
pay ourses preceded by a dagger (f) can be taken only as one unit; 

It is given for separate halves. The number of semester-hour 


Credits ; : 
ts is stated after the title of each course. 


| ins BOTANY | 
5 Field Botany (4) Griggs and Assistant 
ield trips to neighboring localities of botanical interest, with 
classroom study. Daily except Saturday, 1.10 to 4.00 p.m. 
Pre-session Field Trip (2) Griggs 
To the Carolina mountains. Dates: June 8 to 21. Open to 
Students only with the consent of the instructor 


Post-session Field Trip (2) Griggs and Assistant 
о the Pine Barrens of New Jersey. Dates: August 14 to 26. 
Pen to students only with the consent of the instructor. 


106 


ч; Physiological Plant Anatomy (4) Griggs and Assistant 
pecial adaptations of plants to unusual environments. Pre- 
requisite: Botany 1-2, or $, or the equivalent. Daily except 
aturday, 9.40 a.m. to 12.00. 

211 Research Griggs 
aboratory investigation of special problems. Credits and hours 

to be arranged. 

CHEMISTRY 


General Chemistry and Inorganic Qualitative Analysis (474) 

F Kaveler and Assistant 

^d those who have had high-school Chemistry or the equiva- 

to A Chemistry 2, June 12 to July 12; Chemistry 21, July 15 
Ugust 11. Material fee, $9.00 a semester; breakage deposit, 


EET 
I 
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— 


$15.00. Daily except Saturday, 8.40 to 9.45 a.m. and 9.55 4% 
to 1.30 p.m. 

“. ^1 , А t 
Organic Chemistry (4-4) Mackall and Assistal 
Material fee, $12.00 a semester; breakage deposit, $20.00. айу 
except Saturday, 8.40 to 9.45 a.m. and 9.55 a.m. to 1.30 р 


The Staf 


297 Research 
Credits and hours to be arranged. 
ECONOMICS 
— n 
11-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) Buchan” 
An analysis of the existing economic order and its problem 
Daily except Saturday, 6.10 to 8.00 p.m. 
Vig , x ns 
21-22 Principles of Accounting (3-3) ee 
[he principles and procedures of double-entry account! 
Daily except Saturday, 6.10 to 8.00 p.m. 
E 
105 History of Commerce (3) Kennt? 
Historical development of commerce and industry; origins 
economic institutions. Daily except Saturday, 7.10 p.m: d 
*106 Economic History of the United States (2) Kennen 
The economic development of the nation and of its dal 
commercial and industrial problems. Daily except Satur 
10.40 a.m. 
” A son 
109 Commercial Geography (3) Donalds 
A survey of the world’s basic resources, industries, and © 
merce. Daily except Saturday, 6.10 p.m. 
i tton 
119 Money and Banking (3) prr 
The interrelations of money, credit, and prices; banks an Sat: 
operation. Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Daily except 
urday, 5.10 p.m. : 
tto 
*136 Investments (2) P. se 
Principles of investment analysis and selection applied 1 re 
curities currently offered; emphasis upon social aspect ^ 
requisite: Economics 135. Daily except Saturday, 6.10 * 
UY ME a 
*147 Principles of Merchandising (2) ^ 
А survey of marketing principles approached from the 
sumer viewpoint. Daily except Saturday, 5.10 p-m. 
*197-98 Seminar-Conference: Hispanic American Affairs (2-2) 


2) бий 
Wilgus and Visiting Sy 

Group study confined to the Caribbean. Daily except Sat 
9.40 to 11.30 a.m. 
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` a 
251 Seminar (3) Donaldson 
Wednesday, 8.10 p.m. 
EDUCATION 
111 History of Education (3) Coyner 


A survey of man’s cultural development, together with the 
evolution of educational theory and practice used to transmit it. 
Daily except Saturday, 7.40 a.m. 

The Activity Program (2) Hahn 
A study of underlying principles, together witha critical analysis 
of current practices. Daily except Saturday, 8.40 a.m. 


"134 Educational Measurement (2) Dreese 
course planned to introduce elementary and high-school 
teachers to the newer types of examinations, to standardized 
tests, and to their use in education. Material fee, $2.00. Daily 
: except Saturday, 8.40 a.m. 
I 


42 The Kindergarten-Primary Problem (2) Hahn 
study of integrating pre-school and school education and of 
leading children into meaningful learning activities. Daily 

4 Except Saturday, 9.40 a.m. 

1 ч 2 2 

47 Psychology of Elementary-School Subjects (2) _ Coyner 
п analysis of the learning processes involved in the elementary- 
school subjects, with special reference to methods of instruction. 

T aily except Saturday, 11.40 a.m. 

di The High School (2) Powers 
ims and functions; program of study; guidance; standardiza- 
tion; plant; teaching procedures. Daily except Saturday, 
9.40 a.m. 

* 

= The Junior High School (2) Powers 

IStory of the movement; special purposes and appropriate 
Organization; program of studies; classification of pupils; methods 

* OF instruction. Daily except Saturday, 10.40 a.m. 

I : 

55 Guidance tn Secondary Schools (2) Dreese 

le principles and techniques of educational and vocational 

4 guidance. Daily except Saturday, 11.40 a.m. 

1 i A 

57 Teaching of History (2) _ Wilgus 
Course in practical problems designed for teachers in junior 
and senior high schools. Daily except Saturday, 8.40 a.m. 
Foreign School Systems (2) Abel 
Study of schools and schooling in the leading European and 
atin American countries. Daily except Saturday, 7.40 a.m. 


“ву 
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کے 


Drees? 
4 : f : rive 
А survey of experimental studies accompanied by indu 
investigations. For graduate students. Daily except Satuf ay 
10.40 a.m. 


201 Seminar: Psychology of Learning (3) 


— "rendi 
*217 Seminar: Contemporary Movements їп Education (3) Frent 


y . his" 
A survey of some current problems in Education, with ! 
torical backgrounds. Daily except Saturday, 11.40 a.m. 


*285 Seminar (3) Por 
High-school administration. For graduate students. Dai 
except Saturday, 7.40 a.m. $ 

291-92 Thesis (3-3) The sol 
Students working on Master's theses will register for this — 
The group will hold its first meeting on Monday, July 19 


8.00 p.m., in room D-15. 

\ — zu, 94 
See also Psychology 119, Psychological Tests; Psychology 131 

tistics in Psychology; and Sociology 111, Educational Sociology. 


SPECIAL CONFERENCES IN EDUCATION : 
enc! 
These special conferences, under the direction of Professor William С. = ents: 
Ph.D., are open to students for credit upon completion of course require enge 
Formal registration must be completed before the opening of e ach con 
A special circular of detailed information will be sent upon request 


; ы r j * Sta 
293 Conference on Curriculum (1) French and V und disi 

Directors of curriculum will present procedures and te stl" 

controversial issues in curriculum making. For gradua 


f 
^ ist 
dents; advanced undergraduates and auditors may reg 


e 10 
by permission. Dates: July 3, 5, 6. 7, and 8. Hours: E 
4.00 p.m. and 7.10 to 9.00 p.m. 


294 Conference on Indian Life and Education (1) 
French and Visiting? 
For teachers in the Indian Service, elementary teachers 0 quat 
Indian unit, and those interested in Indian life. For grab a 
students; advanced undergraduates and auditors may Ho ur‘ 
by permission. Dates: July 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 


2.10 to 4.00 p.m. and 7.10 to 9.00 p.m 


295 Conference on the National Survey of Secondary Е Zucation (1 taf 


French and V isiting For 
achers: Y 


ditors ™ 


For administrators, supervisors, and secondary t€ y 
д 2 


graduate students; advanced undergraduates and ай y 
register by permission. Dates: July 17, 18, 19 20, 
Hours: 2.10 to 4.00 p.m. and 7.10 to 9.00 p.m. 
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296 Conference on Educational Relations to Socio-economic Prob- 
lems (1) French and Visiting Staff 
Presentation of nation-wide educational issues by directors 
from the American Federation of Labor, the United States Office 
of Education, the United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
others. For graduate students; advanced undergraduates and 
auditors may register by permission. Dates: July 31, August 
1,2, 3, 4, ands. Hours: 2.10 to 4.00 p.m. and 7.10 to 9.00 p.m. 


ENGLISH 
* " y 
l English Rhetoric (2) Wilbur 
First semester, Daily except Saturday, 5.10 p.m. 
EV. М 
2 English Rhetoric (2) Wilbur 
Second semester. Daily except Saturday, 6.10 p.m 
Survey of English Literature (3) Smith 
First semester. Daily except Saturday, $.10 p.m. 
52 Survey of English Literature (3) Smith 
‘ econd semester. Daily except Saturday, 6.10 p.m. 
138 Shakespeare (2) Wilbur 
1 e Philosophies. Daily except Saturday, 4.10 p.m. 
1 " 
42 The Neo-classical Movement (2) Croissant 
( *cond semester, Daily except Saturday, 5.10 p.m. 
152 7 dis 
5 A Romantic Movement (2) Smith 
" *cond semester. Daily except Saturday, 9.40 a.m. 
1 
3 The English Drama (2) Croissant 
Irt semester: from origins to 1642. Daily except Saturday, 
2 IO p.m. Я 
I y * * - . 
93 D Appreciation of Literature (2) Croissant 


Aterary criticism and principles of literature. Daily except 
aturday, 8.40 a.m. 

270 Early American Literature (3) Bolwell 
fo-seminar for graduate students in national cultural origins 
€n to advanced undergraduates only by special permission. 
aily except Saturday, 5.10 p.m. 


* ‘ GEOLOGY 
5 Field Geology (4) Bassler 
E trips to neighboring localities of geological interest, with 
oom study. Daily except Saturday, 5.10 to 7.00 р-т.; 
eld work Saturday afternoon. 
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215 


11-2 


15-6 


*8 


Research Baste 
Field and laboratory investigation of special problems. Credi 
and hours to be arranged. 


GERMAN 


First-Year German (3-3) Roger 
Essentials of grammar and translation of simple prose. Dal! 
except Saturday, 6.10 to 8.00 p.m. 

Second-Year German (3-3) Hogi 
Composition and conversation; readings in prose and poet 
Daily except Saturday, 5.10 to 7.00 p.m. 


GRAPHIC ART 


vis 
Pencil Sketching (2) Dh 
Drawing room fee, $3.00. Section A, daily except — 
8.40 to 11.00 a.m. Section В, daily except Saturday, 5: 
7:40 p.m. | 

vis 
Water Color (2) ү” 
Outdoor sketching. Drawing room fee, $3.00. Section А, P ept 


except Saturday, 8.40 to 11.00 a.m. Section B, daily € 
Saturday, 5.10 to 7.40 p.m. d 
Water Color (2) my 
Outdoor sketching. Drawing room fee, $3.00. Section А, cept 
except Saturday, 8.40 to 11.00 a.m. Section B, daily ех 

Saturday, 5.10 to 7.40 p.m 


par‏ بو 
Advanced Pencil Sketching (2) rda}‏ 
Drawing room fee, $3.00. Section A, daily except Satu to‏ 


8.40 to 11.00 a.m. Section B, daily except Saturday, $ 
7-40 p.m. N 
40 p Davis 
Advanced Water Color (2) A, d 
Outdoor sketching. Drawing room fee, $3.00. Section p 
except Saturday, 8.40 to 11.00 a.m. Section B, daily 
Saturday, 5.10 to 7.40 p.m. pav 


Sketching in Oil (2) al su 
Sketching and composition of landscape and archived Sat 
jects. Drawing room fee, $3.00. Section A, daily = гш}, 
urday, 8.40 to 11.00 a.m. Section В, daily except 

5.10 to 7.40 p.m. 


daily 
cept 


its 
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HISTORY 


1 American History (3) Wilgus 
A general introductory course in the history of the American 
Colonies and of the early National Period. Daily except Sat- 
urday, 7.40 a.m. 

23 Civilization of the Ancient World (3) Kayser 
A study of the ancient Near East, Greece, and Rome. Daily 
except Saturday, 6.10 p.m. 


37 Modern European History (3) Ragatz 
The development of Western civilization from the age of ex- 
ploration through the Napoleonic Wars. Daily except Saturday, 
5.10 p.m, 


* 

145 Intellectual Aspects of the Renaissance (2) Kayser 
y aily except Saturday, 11.40 a.m. 

156 The Rise of Nationalism (2) Kayser 
А айу except Saturday, §.10 p.m. 

157 Teaching of History (2) Wilgus 


course in practical problems designed for teachers in junior 
ES and senior high schools. Daily except Saturday, 8.40 a.m. 
7-98 Seminar-Conference: Hispanic American Affairs (2-2) 
Wilgus and Visiting Staff 
Group study confined to the Caribbean. Daily except Saturday, 
9-40 to 11.30 a.m. 


21 ; f 
I Pro-seminar in Modern European History (3) Ragatz 


riple Alliance and Triple Entente, 1871-1914. Tuesday and 
ursday, 8.10 to 10.00 p.m. 


LAW 
Benson 


133- 
$34 Personal Property (4) 
Daily except Sat- 


cad Cases on Personal Property. 
M ау, 5.10 to 7.00 p.m., first term. 
42 erts (4) Collier 
ala Edition of Ames and Smith's Cases on Torts. Daily 
ept Saturday, 5.10 to 7.00 p.m., second term. 
Agency (4) Fryer 
pe з Cases on Agency (2d ed. by Seavey). Daily except 
* rday, 5.10 to 7.00 p.m., second term. 
E and Notes (4) Oppenheim 
: tton’s Cases on Bills and Notes (2d ed.) Daily except Satur- 
Y, 5.10 to 7.00 p.m., first term. 


151-53 


163-6 4 


nn : — 


— EN —— erg 


— — 
جج 
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1 tef 
Domestic Relations (2) bw 
Madden's Cases on Domestic Relations. Monday and 
day, §.10 to 7.00 p.m., and Wednesday, 6.10 p.m., first term 


, 7 Vleck 
Quasi-contracts (2) Van dah 
Thurston’s Cases on Quasi-contracts. Tuesday and Frida? 
5.10 to 7.00 p.m., and Wednesday, 5.10 p.m., first terms 


^ 1800 
Corporations (4) De 


Warren's Cases on Corporations and Dodd's Supplement 5 
Warren’s Cases. Daily except Saturday, 5.10 to 7.00 pr 
second term. “ 
Equity III (2) He 
Case book to be announced. Daily except Monday, 7.40 % 
first term. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 
throf 
Cataloguing (4) La 


The principles of cataloguing according to Library of — 
rules. Material fee, $1.00. This course meets the сит! 
requirement of Library Science 101-2 for m Bachelor's degre? 
Library Science. Daily except Saturday, 5.10 to 7.00 p.m 
ай 
orderings 
endin 
D 


Library Routine (2) 
Technical processes in operating a library, including 
accessioning, inventory, withdrawals, shelving, filing, 
binding, and other topics. Material fee, $1.00. Daily 
Saturday, 7.10 p.m. 

me 


books Y 
g children" 
7-40 a 


n 


Children’s Literature (2) 

Types of juvenile literature; reading and reviewing 
special emphasis upon the principles of ev valuating 
literature. Material fee, $1.00. Daily except Saturday, 


MATHEMATICS 


d 
Joola! 
Plane Analytic Geometry (3) 4 


Daily except Saturday, 6.10 p.m. 


Differential Calculus (3) 
Daily except Saturday, 5.10 p.m. 


Wool 


sto" 
Integral Calculus (3) = 


Daily except Saturday, 6.10 p.m. үоһл 
Advanced Algebra (3) i 


Daily except Saturday, 5.10 p.m. 
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275 Theory of the Potential (3) Woolard 
Daily except Saturday, 6.10 p.m. 


PHYSICS 


12 Electricity and Magnetism (3) Cheney 
Prerequisite: Physics 11 or high-school Physics. Material fee 
$4.50. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 6.10 p.m., and Tues- 
day and Thursday, 6.30 to 8.30 p.m. 


13 Dynamics, Sound, and Light (3) Seeger 
Prerequisite: Physics 11 or high-school Physics. Material fee, 


$4.50. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 10.40 a.m., and Tues- 
day and Thursday, 9.40 to 11.40 a.m. 


14 Modern Physical Phenomena (2) Cheney 
Molecular and atomic Physics. Prerequisites: Physics 12 and 
13. If credit has been obtained for one of these prerequisite 
courses, the other may be taken concurrently. Daily except 
Saturday, 5.10 p.m. 
ji 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
9 Government of the United States (3) Hill 
aily except Saturday, 6.10 p.m. 
10 State Government (3) West 
aily except Saturd ay, §.10 p.m. 
* 
IIT B 
Comparative European Governments (2) Tillema 
e governments of England, Germany, and France. Daily 
€xcept Saturday, 8.40 a.m. 
12 м е? 
7 commercial and Maritime Law (3) Tillema 
Ontracts, agency, liens, and bailments. Daily except Saturday, 
7- 4O a.m. 
*172 I 
ternational Organization (2) Johnstone 
-Mphasis on the League of Nations. Daily except Saturday, 
9.40 a. m. 
181 d ~ 
International Law (3) Hill 
aily except Saturday, 5.10 p.m. 
192 
Politics and Governments in the Far East (3) Johnstone 


aily except Saturday, 6.10 p.m. 
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Seminar-Conference: Hispanic American Affairs (2-2) af 
Wilgus and Visiting 5 

Group study confined to the Caribbean. Daily except Saturday 

9.40 to 11.30 a.m. 

Seminar (2) West 

Hours to be arranged. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
нары 
Daily 


General Psychology (3) 

The fundamental principles underlying human behav ior. 

except Saturday, 7.10 p.m. 

Applied Psychology (3) 

The application of Psychology in business, industry» 

medicine, and education. Daily except Saturday, 7.40 aM: 

Physiological Psyc hology (3 ) p 

The biological foundations of behavior, both normal and 

normal, with clinics. Daily except Saturday, 6.10 p.n 
Hubbard 


ness, E or 


Daily 


Hunt 
law 


Psychological Tests (2) 
The more common uses of psychological tests in busi 
try, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $3.00: 


except Saturday, 10.40 a.m. 
- PHOT: i i Hunt 
Statistics in Psychology (2) 
Daily except Saturday, 9.40 a.m. 
у I ` Moss 


Seminar (3) 
Tuesday and Thursday, 8.10 p.m. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
үе 


—— 
xcept 


Principles of Effective Speaking (3) 
Speech composition; delivery; short informative, F 
and entertaining speeches on selected topics. Daily 
Saturday, 7.10 p.m. 

У Yeast 


0 
discussion, 1. 
Speaking 


Business and Professional Speaking (3) 
Oral reports, sales talks, inspirational talks, 
policy, personal conferences. Prerequisite: Public 
Daily except Saturday, 6.10 p.m. 

р : i yeast! 


American Orators (2) 

A study of the style and methods of great America 
from the Revolution to the present day. Daily except Sat! 
10.40 a.m. 


n ofa 


«019 
turday · 
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ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
FRENCH 
1 : MZ 
72 First-Year French (3-3) lhénaud 
rammar, translation, pronunciation. Daily except Saturday, 
6.10 to 8.00 p.m. 
5-6 Second-Y ear French (3-3) Protzman 
pee of modern French; grammar review; oral practice. 
ally except Saturday, 5.10 to 7.00 p.m. 


SPANISH 
1-2 р; . 
2 First-Year Spanish (3-3) Deibert 
pua, translation, pronunciation. Daily except Saturday, 
‘10 to 8.00 p.m. 
5-6 , IE. 
Second-} ear Spanish (3-3) Doyle 
eading of modern Spanish; grammar review; oral practice. 
айу except Saturday, 5.10 to 7.00 p.m. 


SOCIOLOGY 
28 . E. 1 
Social Organization (3) Willard 
pel structure; the group, folkways, institutions, communities, 
LE classes, personality, and processes of social interaction 
Structural change. Daily except Saturday, 6.10 p.m. 


ns | : 
Survey of Social Problems (3) Willard 
эз lems of social organization and group relationship; race, 
au eration, industrial relations, war and crime. Daily except 

* turday, 7.10 p.m. 

EB. 
cational Sociology (2) Willard 
— education and community life; education 
salis actor in control of social problems, social change, and 

tonal policy. Daily except Saturday, 10.40 a.m. 
i ZOOLOGY 
~2 Intro 7 7 = 
duction to Zoology (3-3) Bartsch, McClosky, Parker 


— зба laboratory work introductory to zoological char- 

comparativ general principles of biology and evolution, and 

Zoology EI morphology. Zoology 1, June 12 to July 12; 

teaka > July 13 to August 11. Material fee, $6.00 a semester; 

liio ge deposit, $10.00. Daily except Saturday, 5.10 to 
P-Mwand 6.10 to 9.00 p.m. 


КР 1 
ь 
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Bown” 


M aterial fy 


Comparative Mammalian Anatomy (3) 
Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2 or the equivalent. 
$6.00. Daily except Saturday, 5.10 p.m.; laboratory 


announced. » 
Field Zoology (4) E 
A field course covering the range of habitat afforded by rin 
locality, intended to acquaint the student with living ly 
in their natural surroundings. Problems in ecology: al 
cept Saturday, 7.00 to 9.00 a.m., and Saturday, 1.00 t0 6.00 
Research " 
Credits and hours to be arranged. 
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Officers of administration, 15 
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Public Speaking, courses in, 62 
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Seminar-conference in Hispanic American Af 
fairs, 8-9, 54, 59, 61-62 
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Social and recreational life, 6-7 
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Special conferences in Educatior 

Special curricula for 1933, 8- 1c 

Special lecturers for the seminar-conference їп 
Hispanic American Affairs, 18 

Staff of instruction, 16-18 

Student life, 6-7 

Summer Sessions, general statement regarding 
the, 6-7 


Summer study in Washington, 1-5 


Time and place of registration, 24 


Transfer of university studen 


University and Extension Students 
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admission, 49 
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transfer to regular status, $0 ^ 
university students in Law, 49 $0 оса" 
University history, organization, #00 0 


University students in Law, 49759 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


This number of the University Bulletin contains 
otia of the theses which have been accepted 
uring 1932-34, inclusive, as part satisfaction of 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at The George Washington University. The original 


theses are filed in the University Library, where they 
vwd be consulted by students interested in examining 
the complete texts. 
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A NOTE ON SOME CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE 
CONVERSION OF AMMONIUM CARBAMATE 
INTO UREA 


By KENNETH GROSS CLARK: 


Krase, Gaddy, and Clark ? have developed a continuous process for the 
уп esis of urea, In this process liquid ammonia and liquid carbon 
loxide are introduced separately but in a fixed ratio into the base of an 
autoclave, where reaction to ammonium carbamate and partial conversion 


0 Р з З pego 
f the latter to urea take place at temperatures between 16 and 170° С. 
at Pressure 


$ in the neighborhood of 11 atmospheres. The reactions 
lved in this 


Synthesis of urea are: 
2NH;+CO, =NH,COONH, 
NH.COONH, = NH;CONH, +H,O 


invo 


The majority of previous determinations of the equilibrium yields of 


€ been made at low weight-volume ratios, ranging from o.1 to 

extended ta cubic centimeter, and with one exception —* not РИ 

аспа ОУ 150°C. For the further development of t! is process, 
pM to know the conditions most favorable for the transformation of 


m X 
|. oium carbamate into urea. 
the the object of this thesis to study the effect of (1) temperature over 
Tange х 


and ( 135-200? С, at higher weight-volume ratios th in formerly used, 
‚© (2) the effect of the weight-volume ratio at 170° С. on the equilibrium 
Ments ia СА obtainable from ammonium carbamate. E08 RO уре 
xperi en fall into two series. The first series сот des int * n 
“action: t$ in which equilibrium was approached кою УГ. ден u 
Чийин "second series comprises twenty-four experiments i 

m was approached only from the urea-w ater side. : 

àt à wei eries of experiments was carried out in Rezistal No, 4 reactors 
These е. Volume ratio of approximately 0.9 grams per cubic centimeter. 


е Teactor h 
. 5 had 
"spectively, 


the 


an interior volume of 100 and 105 cubic centimeters 


0 \ | À ST 10% 
Volum к Sram рег cubic centimeter in Pyrex glass tubes ranging = 
2 3-5 to 4.2 cubic centimeters. These Pyrex tubes were seale 
"BS. ; —* 
The George SEE; 1920, Ch E. 1923, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. in Ch. 1927, 


tase, G Shington University; Ph.D. conferred February 22, 1932. 
ү > Gad Y, and Clark, J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 22, 289 (1930). 54 er 6 
J. Applied Chemistry (Russian Physical Chemical Society), 7, 69 
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after loading, placed singly in the Rezistal No. 4 reactors used in the first 
series of experiments, and surrounded by a mixture of urea and water i! 
molecular proportions and at a loading density between 0.9 and 1.0 gram 
per cubic centimeter in order to equalize the pressure within and outs! e 
the glass tubes. After the reactors had been charged with the predetel 
mined quantities of ammonium carbamate or of urea and water and M 
been securely closed to prevent loss of material by leakage, they wert 
immersed in a thermo-regulated oil bath capable of being mainta? 
within +o.5° С. of the desired temperature. The period of heating was " 
most cases twenty-four hours, although at a few of the higher temperatures 
this time was shortened to seventeen hours. These heating рё 
apparently were sufficient for the establishment of equilibrium under t p 
temperature conditions of the experiments. At the end of the pen e 
equilibration, the reactors were removed from the oil bath, freed of oih 
and immediately immersed in cold water to chill the system quickly Ls 
temperatures at which the reaction rate is known to be inappreciable. j 
is assumed that because of this rapid cooling the conversion found actual) 
corresponds to the composition existing at the temperature of equilibration, 
When the reactors had returned to room temperature, the equilibrat® 
mixture was removed from them and analyzed for total combined nitro 
and for nitrogen combined as ammonia. The urea nitrogen was obtain’ 
by difference. The ratio of the urea nitrogen to the total nitrogen was - 
as a measure of the conversion of the ammonium carbamate int um 
The experiments reported show increasing conversion of ammoni 
carbamate into urea with temperature up to an apparent maximum гу 
about 190°C. The corrosive action of this system toward ordin 
materials of construction is considerable at 150-160? C. û increas 


rapidly at higher temperatures. The lower yield of urea obrant ye 

СУ o E y = " > м 1 е 

200° С. тау be attributed to the complications introduced by more ogen 
tr 


corrosion of the reactor and catalytic cracking of ammonia to ©. 
and hydrogen at this temperature, rather than to an actual decrease A 
equilibrium yield from 190°C. In every case the yields of urea obta The 
at a given temperature are in excess of those previously reportes: ture 
following tabular comparison illustrates this point over a temper? 
range of 135-150? C. (see p. 3). 

The work of Yakovkin! over the range 15 
comparison, since his procedure of allowing the equilibratec 
cool in place in the heating bath precluded any exact knowledge { 
temperature corresponding to the yield of urea found. 

At 170°C. the yields of urea obtained at weight-volume г 
1.0 grams per cubic centimeter were 34.5 percent and 49.0 
tively. This is a 42.0 percent increase in conversion for а 499 
increase in the weight-volume ratio. 


; chis 
0-185? C. is omitted from 0 
] mixture 


nd 


è 22 
atios of 0.2 
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THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN INDIA: 
ITS RELATION TO A SOUND NATIONAL ECONOMY 


By ELEANOR MARGARET HOUGH! 
The eyes of the world are upon India today. The problems of he 
position in the British Empire and of internal politics press for — 
Even more vital to the country’s well-being, however, is the strengthem 
of existing weaknesses in the economic structure which must hampet ® 
obstruct her development whatever her political status. 

The Indian Peninsula, with an area less than two thirds that 0 
United States, contains—one hesitates to say “supports” 
350,000,000, or almost three times as many people. Rich as 
natural resources and in man power, it obviously is seriously overi 
lated for its present stage of economic development, as witness the ving 
proportion of the population who, impoverished and in debt, art a 
dangerously near the limit of subsistence. While, no doubt, natty jon 
customs have been prominent among the many causes of this cone! 
certain other factors are perhaps no less important. | villa 

Almost 90 percent of the population is rural, living in the smal we 
which are typical of the country. The traditional Indian village ion 
typically almost self-sufficing, as many are still, with considerable Y 
of labor and remuneration in mutual service. Over 7o percent 8 
people live by agriculture; industry supports 10 percent; : 
transport an additional 8 percent; while the remainder < 
the administration and protection of the country, domestic, 
and unproductive occupations. 

Besides overpopulation, the chief factors conditioning 4 je 
economy are this major dependence upon a single industry which © 
in turn on a variable climate; antiquated methods of cultiv 
inadequate wage scale; insufficient transportation facilities; " a 
marketing methods; the wide-spread illiteracy and general —— de 
flected in a low standard of living and much prev entable dise ipade 
burden of indebtedness for a large part of the population; a fect eat 
quate credit facilities. These are not isolated phenomena, but 2 
other mutually. Jaune 

This is the situation the Indian cooperative movement Was no che 
to meet. It owed its inception to the Government's recogni je at 
need of the people, and especially the cultivators, for controlled whos? 
more moderate rates than were available from money-lenders y^ 
a сч Р 


: х Uni 
1 А.В. 1914, Wellesley College; A.M. 1928, The George Washington 
Ph.D. conferred February 22, 1932. 
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2 -es which 
The present situation is the more serious because the grave defects W 


have developed in many sections of the country concern chiefly арп! 
tural credit societies and therefore аге of very wide import. 

On the face of it, the movement has shown gratifyingly ste 
The growth in number of societies, in total membership, and in — 
capital has proceeded quite steadily for the country as a whole, regt? 
of set-backs experienced in some areas, but the large number of liqu! 
tions in recent years and the alarming increase in overdues shoW ing 
precarious is the footing of cooperation in some Provinces. It is (0065 
in Burma, Bhopal, and the United Provinces, and it is in none t00 = e 
factory a condition in the Central Provinces and Berar and else 

The cooperative movement stands or falls by the soundness a n 
primary societies, which are not only the raison d'etre of the central к 
provincial banks, unions, and institutes, but the foundation ON M 
the entire superstructure rests. 

At the end of 1929-30, credit societies represented almost 85 Pt 
of the 102,041 primary societies. The chief other lines of cooper? 
activity include marketing, purchasing, industrial, labor-contrach 


ady progres 


m 
! eo of 
surance, and housing societies, societies for the consolidation © tter 
holdings and for irrigation promotion and land reclamation, ап 
living and better-farming societies. ‘of 
No other noncredit line of cooperation, with the possible except de 


agricultural population than cooperative marketing. 
lation of markets, however, the standardization of weights and me | pre 
and the establishment of licensed warehouses are almost essen 
liminaries to any very large-scale marketing developments. ou 
cooperative marketing organizations today include the cotton-sale у 
in Bombay Presidency and the Ganja Cultivators’ Cooperative eng? 
the central paddy-sale society, and the Calcutta Milk Union 10 by the 
Perhaps strong central sales organizations such as are advocated s 
All-India Cooperative Institutes’ Association are the next step: T. 

The distribution phase of the movement, known as con bes 
operation, has been disappointing. There is some purchasing fo арі 
by societies of other types, but with a few exceptions like the 4 tung 
Stores in Madras, established in 1905 on Rochdale lines, the urcha” 
South Indian Cooperative Consumers’ Society and the Bombay Р. mat! 
and-sale unions, a few railway stores, and student-stores societies ! jet 
sections, the record is not encouraging. Purchases by primary , en 
on indent, or members' specific orders, seems the best line for s р jeti 
with conservatism in the establishment of separate cooperative 


for distribution. E en id 
е С у 2 
Industrial societies also have 10t been very successful. itely yit 
¿ de nite 


their help the cottage industries cannot hope to compete ! 
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the “ganized industries. The chief functions of artisans’ societies are the 
Purchase of supplies and the sale of members’ products, but some attempt 
' made to give technical instruction to weavers and others, through the 
Cooperation 


of technical departments of the provincial governments. 

„ "€ wide-spread uneconomic fragmentation of holdings under the 
Hindu and Moslem inheritance laws is combated in the Punjab and 
&isewhere by societies for the consolidation of holdings, which have been 
Successful. 


› working chiefly for reduction of unnecessary social expenditures, 
X arbitration societies which have cut down appreciably the amount 
| litigation, Better-farming societies also are found in several Provinces. 
E “rcontract Societies are promising if proper cooperation is forthcoming 
X local boards, but this has not been the case thus far. Mit 
n Ind; insurance societies, once the only type of ренү او‎ 
la, are fast dying out, but life insurance on a cooperative ba is 
and Promising development, especially in Bengal and Bombay. 
rom Societies are a bright spot in the Indian cooperative picture, 
© Wretched housing conditions of the majority of industrial workers 
m multiplication of such societies of great importance. Though 
4 nt thus far is relatively small, cooperative housing projects 
Deen very successful in some Provinces. | 
the Ins external factors which have handicapped the ое 
— Cooperative movement, the complexity of the M" A ieri 
Will do d takes first rank. Credit at reasonable rates for »" — 
urden * agriculturist no great good as long as he is carry ge с ushing 
bene : Indebtedness, but relieving him of the latter will not ma еп) 
The "ih "mM unless his income can be raised or his expenditure r 
and, by pos involves consolidation of his holdings, improv — ie 
Courapin ation PT otherwise, the amending of his methods о wre vom 
Profitab] ng the pursuit of supplementary occupations, or —— dr 5 
Sound gy 'Sposal of his products. The reduction of expenc е іп 2 s 
bility 2 Stems of land holding and land revenue assessment, the — а- 
Uctio, — supplies as well as credit at reasonable rates, the re- 
„Unnecessary expenditure on social ceremonies by a reform ^ 
Su - the encouragement of thrift in the form of savings — 
9f t Се, and especially education, which not only will facilitate most 


Xploi Oregoing objects but will help to safeguard the peasant against 
Otatiop > E 


erhalte of rehabilitating the artisan are only less complex, * 

tot е soil tese needs of the cultivator, except those relating — 

tates, pi and has in addition the problem of decent housing at reasonable 
* industrial and agricultural laborers also want relief from 


Make 


mL 
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. ERBEN Adi g і у _ 
indebtedness, controlled current credit at moderate interest, cheaP 
supplies, reduced social expenditures, and education; but their mo 


crying need is for a fair remuneration for their labor. Unfortunately? 
of the c 


workers 
he litt 


increase in the rewards of labor is largely outside the scope 
operative movement and must await the better organization of 
and the general economic advance of the country, except for t 


the labor-contract societies are able to accomplish for their members. 
1 States 0 


tiveness 0 
The best 
t lies ™ 
e attat 


Sporadic attacks are being made in different Provinces anc 
all the aspects of the gigantic problem, but the relative ineffec 
the prevalent scattering of ben is coming to be recognized. 
hope of doing lasting good to the beneficiaries of the movemen 
visualizing their problem as a whole and directing the cooperative 
simultaneously on as many fronts as possible. 

Geber external f. actors handicapping the advance of the 
the wide-spread illiteracy and lack of business experience, 

N funds for the cooperative departments, and the dependence oft 
branch of the movement upon climatic conditions. 


mov „ement 4 art 


shortage 0 
he maj 


ystem 


Chief, р verh: ips, among the numerous inhe rent we aknesses in the S ehe 
as it has been developed, is the lack of spontaneity which has ا نيا‎ 
Indian movement open to the accusation of being less a movement Ph 
a governmental policy. There has been considerable agitation 19% r5 
deofficialization of the movement, the delegating of all the regis 
powers exce] yt his strictly statutory functions, to non: cial organizati t 
Ultimately desirable as this is, the premature withdrawal of Governi in 
control is fraught with danger to the movement, as demonstrat 
Burma and Madras. " 

staff, officia 


Under present circumstances, the strengthening of the 
well as nonofficial, is an urgent need in most Provinces, qu g 
much as quantitatively. The lack of proper education and training of 

a major weakness 
the movement. The commendable zeal with which many officia erat 
nonofficial workers deer themselves into the organization of СООР fot the 


alitativel ey? 


"e. has "25 1 £ 
office-bearers and of cooperators generally has been 


societies unfortunately was not matched by an equal enthusiasm. rint! ciples 
more tedious work of educating prospects and members in the P^ 
on which cooperation rests fi or 1008" 


О‹һег prominent shortcomings are the inadequate provision 19 adeg“ 
term credit, the slow repayment of loans, paper ad i ¡stments, IN# 
of the finance available to members, and the delays in granting entr? 
which could be largely obviated bv a svstem of c ash credits by ® 
banks to primary societies. to s 


The movement cannot clear itself wholly of the c 


the neediest str: ita. Coop: ration cannot solve the ә 
lessly insolvent, though cooperative societies are assignel 
in the vigorous policy of debt conciliation urged on prov incial & 
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by the C 
e z 1 ` ` " ; 
able E EM Banking Enquiry Committee of 1931. It is still question- 
» too Ef 4 і 
Teque » how far the movement can meet the need in areas liable to 
; id crop failure. 
€ idea of e : 3 
movem a of cooperative endeavor is generally acc :pted today, but for the 
en * ү" 
Suppo t to render its greatest potential service it needs enthusiastic 
rt from more 


i educated Indians, the natural leaders of the illiterate 
Societies, 1ONOrary organizers and friendly counselors of neighboring 
ndia's » 
ec ж 1 
eal nomic and social malady is deep-seated and of long standing. 
erv » 1 
economic | i ik be correspondingly gradual and slow. But long before 
hes 9 : o IF 
: ealth can be fully attained, some of the most painful symptoms 
relieved. : : 


strated «SE 
а б ectiveness in some measure and indicated its still greater 
Members’ : — the future. It has helped to relieve poverty by reducing 
creas; ndebtedness, lowering interest rates, consolidating holdings, 
memh 8 Produc 
ers, 
Unnecess 


Standa 


There are evils against which cooperation has demon- 


‘uctiveness and thift, lowering the cost of necessities to 
Providing for the disposal of their products, and discouraging 
expenditures; it has done something to raise the 
; It has made at least a beginning in reducing the ap- 
àcilitieg, illiteracy; and it has increased the country’s banking 

n T 
al ың so f, десйоп cooperation has made more or less progress, 
ntry as a چا‎ ias affected only the fringe of the situation for the 
Oped for on in India has not worked the miracle its original sponsors 
= ubt * Er has taken its place, important now and destined beyond 
t Onomic eter тоге so, among the constructive forces working for 
social regeneration of India and the establishment of a 


of the I ny: Its furtherance merits the support of every 
паг 


ТНЕ РАТНОГОСҮ ОЕ INTRACRANIAL HEMORRHAGE 
IN THE NEW-BORN 


Br LEON STUART GORDON! 
> patholo 


This investigation was begun in the endeavor to ascertain the 
exhibited at autopsy of infants born dead or dying soon after 
Interest was stimulated by the report of Dr. Dorothy Reed Menden : 
to the Children's Bureau of the Labor Department that the District 4 
Columbia suffered a death rate for infants under one day of age © i 
per 1,000 births. This figure was higher than the average rate for t 
infants in the United States birth-registration area, namely, 15 Ре " 
births. К the 

Approximately 60 percent of the total births in the District during nd 
three-year period investigated and reported occurred in hospit? ? of 
very few cities in the United States show so high a hospita izatio 
maternity cases. x 

In this investigative study we performed post-mortem examinatis 


seventy-four babies from the Gallinger Municipal Hospital, de m 
Memorial Hospital, The George Washington University Hospit чу 


the Out-Patient Obstetrical Service of The George Washington U e 
School of Medicine. Our cases, in a fair way, represent à uniform 
section of the population of the District of Columbia. ¡stent 
Very early in our studies it was learned that the one great and pers! 
cause of stillbirth and neo-natal death was intracranial hemorthage te 
Many interesting problems presented themselves during this "ar 
gation and have been scheduled for further research, but for t ep 
of thoroughness, only the problem of pathology is pre ented — 
While the first reports were made on this phase of infant pat gut 
over a hundred years ago by Billard, Cruveilheir, and Little, WT 
standing contributions were made until 1910, when Beneke 2 e head 
unique and improved manner of post-mortem examination 0 E 
of these infants. ¡cable 
Beneke's technic, which is essentially the one we found most P larg? 
consists of creating a window in each side of the skull, avoiding f rhage 
venous sinuses, the cutting of which would create an artificial hemor Е fo! 
This method permits inspection of the intracranial dural mem ra antt 
damage done by the compressive forces of childbirth without : 
of producing autopsy trauma. d esp” 
It was further found that by this technic of opening the hea® 


1 M.D. 1928, A.B. 1929, A.M. 1930, The George Washington Uni 
conferred June 15, 1932. 
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Mental compressions could be performed with facility, allowing us ә 
Simulate the probable cranial mechanics that might occur during actua 
childbirth 


Types or LESIONS ENCOUNTERED 


. It was found that intracranial hemorrhage in new-born infants falls 
"to one of the three following types: (1) subdural hemorrhage due to 
га Fupture, together with tears of tentorium cerebelli or falx cerebri, or 

ths 2) subarachnoidal or intrapial hemorrhage of capillary r 

(thexis or diapedesis), attendant with a high degree of — " 
ета, апа frequently accompanied by hemorrhages into the — 

ventricles; (3) combined subdural hemorrhage with septal tears and the 

“ubarachnoidal hemorrhage-edema. 

E Weight stood out saliently as the deciding factor of the character 
* hemorrhage to be expected. | 
* more fully nate or mature babies (birth weight over 5 ^ 

Pounds or 2,500 grams), because of their size, suffer compressive —* 

Cereb and invariably showed in the post-mortem Pr wen 

ral *morrhage was present, the subdural type of hemorrhag 

*Ptal tea = 


rs. 

: i el ] Y nds 
: nderdeveloped or immature infants (birth weight under $ 6 — 
2,500 grams) were small enough to slip through the birth canal wi 


mi 4 | а. 
i. — and compression, but suffered capillary hemorrhages 
Su arach 4 

noidal type | 

\ а ature 
ote les whose birth weight bordered between the mature and е * 
Yet and thus were large enough to meet with birth-canal — 
ins" tender vascular apparatus (vasolabile), suffered both su 

Subarachnoid | EE 
Inf not a hemorr ages. агы —— 

ач bearing the stigmata of congenital syphilis als 
Ney toward the 


of t 


combined varieties of hemorrhage. 


a S Te J NFANT 
' SUBDURAL HEMORRHAGE wiTH SEPTAL Tears (MATURE INFANT) 
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— jum 
longitudinal stress that plays the greatest part in affecting the crat 


and intracranial contents, and it is chiefly re —— for alteration in 
shape of the head and stret« hing of the dura mater 
The immediate effect of the cranial stress is alteration in the 


+ 4 A > : 100, 
the head. or molding; this necessarily entails changes in the post 
: 0 
absolute and relative, and curvature of the cranial bones. To n 
against dangerous degrees of alteration in the shape of the hea m 


intracranial memb panes or septa (which are reduplic ations of the 


mater) oppose the changes in the shape of the head by acting a8 guy 9— 
or braces to the addat bones. Movements of the bones are resist , the 
the tension of the septa, just as the swaying of a mast is resisted PY 
tension of its stz 1yS. 

It is obvious th: rt if the movements and bending of the bones 9 ive 
great, the septa tear or 5] Jit. With loss of continuity of the protec cran nit! 


limiting dural septa, still ис displacement and bending of the € 


rbances in 


bones are perm ‘itted, which bring about dangerous distu 
relationship of the intracr anial contents. 

Molding of the head is, up to a point, a very beneficial process, ero 
which many a foetus со! ild not be born; but excessive molding is dang” he 
and may cause foetal death by producing intracranial d кА and 
most evident of which is cerebral hemorrhage from ov erstretch M il 
rupture of blood vessels, usually the veins intim: itely rel: ated to the 
septa. ninth 

The cranial stress incurred in the m« ding process creates а stra! in 
resisting septa. The septa become stretched and tense, 
position and direction. Overstretching results in teari 


most commonly occurring in the tentorium cer 
the falx cerebri. Finally, these changes in the septa are : 
the vein of Galen, whose fixed point is at the apex of the tentoriu ‘ake 
belli. This vein and its immediate tribut: aries become stre tchet „reh 
and engorged, so that either iri If or some of the tri ibutaries are m tent 
with consequent subdural cerebral hemorr! hage of greater or lesse 

It is obviously ir —— е during the course of labor in 4 
to analyze the exact nature of crani: il stress, to mei ази ы ac 
intensity, or to pred lict its effects. The only mea 
intensity of cranial stress is to observe the киз after bi 
coming to autopsy re presenting the ех; iggerated phases. 


` А / ‚nr INFA 
Tue SUBARACHNOIDAL HEMORRHAGE-EDEMA (IMMATURE 1 


An immature infant is one whose weight at birth is less than " terr 
fore terms # gl 
ot COPS [o 


?, fcx 


2,500 grams), irre spective of whe ther it is born be 
after term. The word “immature” implies that the infant! isn 
developed and is not prep: red for a normal, independent extra 
It means that if it had been possible for the infant to remé 


shape d 
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пасе айу, + would have become sufficiently strong and its organs 
arger dh eve oped for normal function. It is the usu il case that the 
er of the immature infants so classified will also be premature. 
ord small size, it would зеет that these babies would be 
Tom rough the birth canal with comparative ease and freedom 
ave found E evidences (intracranial hemorrha res). However, та 
vidal or E Mare infants are highly predisposed to subarach- 
septal tear, E in — but these are rarely accompanied by 
undoubted] y pri hemorrhage into the lateral ventricles is seen, 

o — origin from the choroid plexus. Р 
ing and tear; py allows the immature foetus to escape marked stretch- 
ural “ъз А thy dural septa, with attendant vein rupture and sub- 
sistance * "2 ies in the small size of the foetal head. V ery much less 
Pression by дин to the head by the maternal passages апа less com- 
indicated for ii: maternal powers, and less operative intervention 1$ 
Ura in the ; delivery. Too, the skull plates are soft and pliable, and the 
fully de |] immature infant is more closely adherent to the skull than in 
Very Veloped infants, so that it can be neither folded nor stretched 

much, A 

Coming en е 18 not usual to find septal tears of these immature infants 
together with oe It Is decidedly common to find cerebral hemorrhage, 
Шо this edema of subarachnoidal character. The further one goes 
that the Particular phase of neo-natal pathology, the more one believes 
small 


frequent th er the birth weight of the immature infant, the more 
"elationshj eee of intracranial hemorrhage. There is a close 
and the f P between the degree of development of the immature infant 


‚ This “айаш of occurrence of cerebral hemorrhage. 
Ielly ike E orrhage is quite characteristic in that it appears as a thick, 
ор n of blood and fluid on the cortex of the brain. Large macro- 
emorrh;, Pen of the brain substance are not seen. A favorite location 
along the ] age of this character is on the convex surface of the brain 
to Mass — sinus. The intensity varies from a drop of blood 
litter forms M looks like a red cap covering the cortex of the brain. The 
"quently ril especially common in the immature infant, and these are 
Nother companied by blood-filled lateral ventricles. 
Such ca area of predilection is the under surface of the cerebellum. In 


ses there js 5 fos А 
Pidural, еге 18 also, frequently, a condition of hematomyelia, usually 


b | 

Chey, 
infan, CVE t : - > Rene. i 
Мапе їп at we are dealing with a “vasolabile individual, 1.€., an 


0 m 
ent: A 
а ion q a 2 r ғ 
"achnoj a still further idea of the cause of these characteristic sub- 


dal h 


— — 


ARTO 


— — 
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plete architectural development of the capillary system makes fo 
capillary bed of insufficient strength to withstand the trauma assocl# 
with uterine contractions and passage through the birth canal, an ws 
therefore, rupture of these vessels, with consequent hemorrhages al 
Tue SUBDURAL HEMORRHAGE WITH SEPTAL TEARS ComBINED yim 
SUBARACHNOIDAL HEMORRHAGE-EDEMA (COMBINED ТҮШ e 
t 


The necropsy findings of a ¡elly-like hemorrhage-edema cap ove У 
cerebral hemispheres, together with a subdural hemorrhage and ا‎ 
tears, occurs in two types of infants. One group includes those 
whose birth weight falls between hve and six pounds (2,099 x Al 
grams), and the other category inc ludes those with stigmata of со 
syphilis (with no regard to birth weight). 1 

The explanation we offer for the first group lies in their 517€ о (oet 
some resistance to birth and thus the creation of stress upon t к: 
head by the action of the compressive forces attending birth. T qur! 
sufficient maturity of the connective-tissue fibers comprising £ psot?" 
septa permits easy tearing and splitting, and thus the failure 9 "o. 
tion of strain by the “guy-rope” septa results in transmission © 
to the usually stretched, kinked, and engorged vein of Galen. pur 
sequent rupture of this vein or its tributaries results in € de "T 
hemorrhage. The lack of sufficient maturity of the vascular арр hemor 
such a low-birth-weight infant is indicated in the subarachno! a ap 
rhage-edema from abnormally fragile and abnormally perme? 
laries (vasolability). 

In congenital syphilis the marked retardation of 
vascular system and of the dural connective tissues W И 
with the toxic friability caused by the spirochetal toxic eM 
accounts, undoubtedly, for the septal tears with subdural 16 
and the subarachnoidal hemorrhage-edema in the process of birt 


developme? 
hich occurs 


CONCLUSIONS use 
1. 1 "Tani: : a and ; yersistent " (iP 
1. Intracranial hemorrhage is the greatest anc most Į eries 0 
stillbirth and neo-natal death, occurring 123 times in OUT $ 
infant autopsies. tion of of 
А na y 
2. Beneke's method of post-mortem technic tho 
foetal head allows for a true and reliable evaluation of the P 
the intracranial contents. cas 


GA EL ; tha y 
3. Newly born suffer intracranial hemorrhages that P7 c heiß ows 
en 


for ехат! 


* rr ¡e t е ] 
in three types. These types strongly follow the birth wei a 

4. Mature, fully developed infants tend to 
hemorrhages, accompanied by dural septal tears o 
cranial stress. 


а иг 
exhibit SU е rest 
r splits, as 
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E 


mature infants, being underdeveloped, are “vasolabile” and 
with Present a capillary subarachnoidal hemorrhage-edema, frequently 
emorrhage into the lateral ventricles, but without septal tears or 


Splits, 

bing anes classified as “border-line” maturity cases present the com- 

subdural, E intracranial hemorrhage, that is, the cranial stress lesions of 

atachnoidal hone (venous origin) with septal tears, and the sub- 

^ чеона of vasolabile individuals. 

type of E a syphilitic infants frequently present che 
cranial hemorrhage. 

г * үн basic conception of the pathology of intracra | 

Collateral on paves the way for further investigative study along 
es in this same field. 


“combined” 


nial hemor- 


THE LARVA OF THE CYCLOPHILLID CESTODES 
OF BIRDS 


By MYRNA FRANCES JONES! 


The information now available concerning the larva of the cyclophyllié 
cestodes of birds is presented in brief form. Cysticercoids of four species 
of cestodes are described for the first time. Additional informal 
especially in regard to developmental forms, is given in regard to el 
cysticercoids of a fifth species which was described briefly in a previous 
publication. A study of specimens, found by the writer, supplements V 


some details the descriptions of the cysticercoids of two other species 


oids are 


based 
dult 


for the most part on specimens obtained by feeding segments of Аб 
tapeworms, obtained from birds, to suitable intermediate hosts- 


originally given by other workers. 
Developmental stages as well as completely formed cysticerc 
described where such forms are known. Original descriptions are 


d from 


naturally infested h StS have been found, and cysticercoids obtaine 
such hosts are so designated. ; 
Descriptions which are available in the literature of the larva of Ж 
cestodes are included. With very few exceptions, the cysticercoids mn 
which the adult forms are unknown are not given, since such forms E 


or may not represent larvae of avian cestodes. yme 
The first section of the paper presents in brief form a historical re aot 

: > 4 : ۷ 

of the subject. With few exceptions, the information on the small lar 


the cestodes under consideration dates from about the middle 0% 


: T] | : \ am 
nineteenth century. Thus, knowledge of these larvae has been obt 9 
> rest ! 


t is noted that an 1006 


in a comparatively limited period of time. I nti 
the intermediate host, cestode larvae being found incidentally, a sel sci 
an economic intere 


° = we: А "V stu 
the primary host have been the chief stimuli in the discovery and tion 
t ~ " . 1 , ; exc 
of the larva of the cestodes of birds. It appears that with few ec ost 
ch are m 


} » ou * E + " é . 
the cysticercoids which are best known and the life histories wht 


curiosity as to the development of cestodes, and 


completely understood represent repeated attacks on the subject # 
repeated discoveries of cysticercoids in various intermediate hosts», 
The systematic section follows the historical resume. In this sectio hat 
larvae are grouped according to the classification of adult specimen? cu 
is, according to cestode families, alphabetically arranged. In che zZ 
sion of each species the following items are included: synonyms hosts 
for the adult form; complete lists of primary and of intermediate 


- ferre 
1 A.B. 1924, Doane College; M.S. 1926, University of Illinois; Ph.D. © 


June 15, 1932. 
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the locas: ; У ; 
cation of the cestode in the primary and in the intermediate host; 


— een distribution of the adult and in many cases the 
“ones n of the larval material studied. A brief historical outline of 

9n the species under consideration then follows. The basis for 
rmination of the larva is clearly indicated in each case. 
orm. able, data on experımental feedings are given in very brief 
and the Itional information, such as number of larvae found in a host 
s percentage of hosts infected, is given in many cases. Where the 


Infor ; › і : i Wes 
on Бе 18 available, there is given for each species a description of the 
“hosphere 


orms LIE 
lary ‚and as complete a description as possible of the completely formed 


€scription of the scolex of the adult is added for quick com- 
th the scolex of the larva. 
ЧУ species of cestodes of birds are discussed. The larva is described 
© the adult form in thirty-four cases. The other species 
volve cysticercoids incompletely described, or are species 
NO cysticercoids have been described although intermediate 
been indicated by feeding experiments. The specific deter- 
hilaris a cysticercoids, in all about fourteen, rests entirely upon 
In t e id y o the scolex of the larva to the scolex of an adult species. 
larval and hcation of other cysticercoids, twenty in all, a comparison of 
ihe Е" scolices is supplemented by feeding experiments. — 
Ysticercoids ~ experiments are of several types. For sixteen species, 
and adult ce ound as natural infestations have been fed to primary hosts 
че also ne have been obtained. For twelve species, a which 
тод. it in the hrst-named group of sixteen, ova + known 
Wently a een fed to intermediate hosts, and cysticercoids subse- 
uss bien e cen recovered. W ith five of the species of cestodes dis- 
Diticerco: е the species in question have been fed intermediate hosts; 
kept under Shave been recovered from such hosts and fed to primary hosts 
н толей conditions; and, after a time, adult cestodes have 
Be гот these primary hosts. 
“рер ht Snized that life histories established solely by laboratory 
Mditiong are open to criticism on the score of not representing natural 
"bore. n Ithout doubt the finding of natural infestations is highly 
Vsticercgig 18 necessary to keep in mind that checking the identity of 
Suita A ‚ found as natural infestations, by feeding such larvae to 
бс) Багу hosts, is also highly important. The desirable thing, 
feedin ^ "à leve, is a combination of natural infestations, experimental 
SColices oF diate and primary hosts, and a comparative study of 
Seems Cdp tea and adult. e^ i 
lon, the > € present writer quite impossible to determine, without 
and adii, „specific identity of a cysticercoid by a comparison of larval 


Scolices 


and the embryonal hooks, descriptions of developmental 


S to 


alone, except when the scolex of a species is sufficient to 


pere? 
$ 
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differentiate that species from related forms. The difficulty is obvios 
with many unarmed forms, but also applies to species in whic 
rostellar hooks are very similar in number and size. в 
However, since experimental feedings are difficult in the сазе of 9— 
which occur as adults in wild birds, identification of the cysticerco! Р 
such species is likely to continue to be based in large part оп а — 
of larval and adult scolices. With this in mind, a comparison was m? dti 
the scolices of larva and adult of certain species; in these cases the € 
of the larva has been checked by feeding experiments and the desc 
of the larval and adult scolices are complete. A brief analysis of this a 
parative study indicates the following: The scolex of the larva may at 
from about one fifth of the diameter of the adult scolex to very — 
the same diameter. In the majority of the species the larval scolex 1$ * 
half, or slightly less than half, the diameter of the adult scolex. 
of the larva tend to be half, or slightly more than half, the yr sel 
N suckers of the adult. In all the species compared, the number of 10 
hooks of the larva is within the variation in number of rostellar 
reported for the adult. The rostellar hooks of larvae do not appen the 
consistently smaller than the hooks of corresponding adults. S 
hooks of a cysticercoid be markedly smaller than those of an adult 
consideration, it is probable that the cysticercoid is not сой 
formed or that another species is involved. From the compariso woul! 
larval hooks and adult hooks of the twelve species considered, о the 
expect rostellar hooks of a cysticercoid to represent approxima 
size of the adult hooks. 


CONCLUSION 


de 
The present paper consists of descriptions of the larvae of 2 
phyllid cestodes of birds, forty species of cestodes being con 2 vie" 
thirty-four larvae being described. There are included a histor ndis 
of the subject and a comparison of the scolices of larvae and ee de 
adults of certain species. Data on experimental developm® qai 
discovery of natural infestations as the basis for the specific dete sof p 
of cysticercoids are indicated in all cases. Original description шу d 
cysticercoids as well as observations on the morphology 3^ 
various forms are recorded. 


ТНЕ CERTIFICATION AND APPOINTMENT OF 
TEACHERS IN CITIES 


By JAMES BASCOE SULLIVAN? 


hei is a study of certification and appointment of teachers in 
than б. е population of the cities ranges from 17,000 to more 
divided р For certain phases of the study, the cities have been 
аге as Eur groups on the basis ‚of population. These groups 
Nore; grou I group I, twelve cities with a population of $00,000 or 
0 cities = › Nineteen cities of 250,000 to 500,000; group III, thirty- 
000 100,000 to 250,000; group IV, fifty-one cities of 17,000 to 


y . 
T 
E Problem of the study is to furnish data concerning certification and 
achers in cities; to make comparisons between cities as 
Fequirements for certificates and appointment; to compare 
requirements for appointment in cities with requirements of 
Point E of education for the issuance of teachers’ certificates; 
Conclusion oed in the certification of teachers in cities; and to draw 
Eb make recommendations on the basis of the above findings. 
Ulleting on cer. із study were collected through questionnaires, from 
tate and üfication and appointment of teachers, and other literature 
te are f, sity departments of education. Г 'd i 

the Cities ; mur different agencies which issue certificates of teachers in 
of 3 included in this study. These agencies are State departments 


ш 
tate depa 


исак .. . . . " 5 
loca] school County school authorities, educational institutions, and 
àre issued authorities. The two main bases on which teachers’ certificates 
tha Аге college credits and written examinations. Among the cities 


amination, applicants to take examinations, four different types of 
Oral e ami 5 аге used. They include written, physical, practical, and 
. nations. [n the group composed of cities of 500,000 or more of 
dete E" Greater use is made of written examinations as a basis for 
“Че, Sono “eachers” qualifications than in groups composed of smaller 
Others — Cities use all four of the different types of examinations, while 
$ m Y some of them. ; 
of exa Жаы “ities included in this study, twenty-one have some kind 
Position, ing authorities for the examination of applicants for teaching 
тро ed E the main, the personnel of examining bodies in cities 15 
Узе, e. School officials who hold other positions in these school 
i uC officials, most commonly, are superintendents, assistant 


1912, 


“inferred June —* University; A.M. 1922, Columbia University; Ph.D. 
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or deputy superintendents, supervisors, principals, and teachers. The 
more important duties of examiners are the follow to intervie 
applic: ants for teaching positions; to evaluate college credits; to constr 
and give examinations; to score examination papers; to establish eligib* 

lists; and to issue teachers' certificates. 


, y » > Р ve that 
Investigation of the methods of appointing teachers in cities shows th í 
It is t 


the board of education is the final authority in appointment. : 

board of educati? 
H oweveh 
perm 


common practice for teachers to be appointed by the 
upon the recommendation of the superintendent of schools. 
there seems to be a tendency for school officials other than the su 
tendent of schools and board of education to participate in appointment | 
at least to the extent of recommending applicants. The officials jh 
participate in appointment most frequently—in addition to the supe | 
tendent and board of education—are assistant or deputy superintendent 
supervisors, principals, and heads of departments. ts 

Fifty-six cities out of the total number studied make use of eligible er 
in the appointment of teachers. Thirty-four of these cities make appo us 
ments in the order or rank on the eligible lists. These e lists in the vane 
school systems are prepared by administrative and supervisory 0 e 
examining authorities, and personnel officers. 

There is considerable variation among cities in the amount of experien of 
required for the appointment of teachers Seventy-three cities ошо 
114 require no experience for the appointment of elementary reac 


, ed 
Thirty-seven other cities require one or two years' experience. E xpe 


seems to be regarded as a more important re quirement for appoint y 
of junior and senior high-school teachers than for apj 
mentary teachers. The amount of experience required for 
of junior high-school teachers varies from one to four years; 


high-school teachers, from one to three years. Forty-two cities К п 
require 


pointment 0 t 
appoint: en 
for senior 
эг jumiof 


high schools, and thirty-seven cities for senior high schools, 
experience for appointment. a^ 
Periods of probation: ary service in fifty-two cities vary in length ur 
less than one year to four years. Fifty-three cities require ‘no probation 
service. ing? 
The types of tenure found in the various cities are the follow 
annual election, indefinite tenure, and permanent tenure. Sixty- „one y 
have annual elections, eight indefinite tenu » and thirty -seven Eg 
manent tenure, Three cities use combinations of the above typ 
tenure. 


t to 
А bute 
It was found that sixty-ni ne с ities require teachers to C опе de 


a re M 
retirement funds. The two main bases on which contr ributions 4 


are percentage of salary and a flat-rate basis. ts for 
juireme ls, 


This study has shown a wide range of educational ré y 
appointment in cities. For appointment of teachers in elementary 
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: e high sche x 

| education above ls the requirements, 

pes | мог high schools ' teachers of aca- 

“л ` eara n seni 2 2 X tea 3 : 

five "ars. ^ ` nent ¢ f teachers 

onte ли hi h school for appoint! ointment of teache 

"years above high sc ~ : for appointm om 
AN "— e" n four to five years; - онызы range ir 

] 1 : А re í > ^ requiren 

demic Subjects, range "T пог high schools the hi Ң school. t 

f si cial en bier S 1n Sen!o = above high ‹ a 2 o be 

9! SIX special sul ject: cai training abo — — 

s em “т бле of training requ 

With teference to the amou 


i in 
ments i 
i ate require 
ities which state 
res—for those cities wh 
taught, the amount ranges 
definite num 


Semester. boi 
Semester. bou 
teachers of 


forty-one 
rs—from ten ——— eighteen 
rite semester-hours ;. The median require al. traiming»of 
rs for — pr err asar мыс Dur for жара, 7 range of 
mi: The median ip io b amr ы ж. training 
academic subjects * semester-hours п اي‎ of special 
requirements is from = се гый Pos pp in the subjects to 
Or teachers of academic —— the umount of i ie With 
Subjects in senior high schools, requirement to = “The median oF ua 
° taught ranges from no ye — — subjects is fifteen 
n median Ка à —— for teachers of spec sub 
ent in Professiona \ 5 


Ster-ho TS геп t wenty-five 
an ir lire nent tot ) 
t r s fr 1 d requirem 
Sen 1 I ange 1 trom no fixec 1 
u 8, anc ne rang Б 
Ster-hours. 
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"hing them in 
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and m fif ong special subjects fo 
as Папу as fteen am gs 


irem s for 
{ >| 1 те ents 
andards of requi 
h | T! leven different sta € 
8c 0013 леге are ele 
F fessiona 


: igh 
А ; nior hig 
: ‚jects in se : 
| of academic — special subjects. 
"e | teachers of aca of: 5 
al training of teac laid ale for ——— 25 percent of the 
› and twelve different s рыс! for group I that 2 
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9mparison of cities by grou] 
Eve cities of this g 
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; For appointment of teachers of academic subjects in junior high schools 
in group I, 8.3 percent require two years, and the same percent req! 
three years and five years respectively, while 75 percent require four years 
In group II all the cities that designate junior high schools require ® 
years for appointment of teachers. In group III, of the twenty-eight ае 
that designate junior high schools, 7.1 percent require two years and 9 
years respectively, and 85.7 percent require four years. In group IV, 
forty cities that designate junior high schools, 15 percent require two yo" 
IO percent require three years, and 75 percent require four years. : 
In senior high schools of group I, for appointment of teachers of "e 
demic subjects, 66.6 percent of the cities require four years, and 39% 
percent require five years above high school. All cities, one hun t 
percent, in group П require four years above high school for appointmen 
In group ITI, 93-75 percent of the cities require four years, and 6.25 pes 
require five years for appointment. In group IV, 98 (98+) percent es 
cities require four years, and approximately 2 (1.9) percent require 
years for appointment. 
The median requirement of training in academic subjects to be 
in senior high schools in each of the four groups is as follows: group 
eighteen semester-hours; group II, eighteen semester-hours for 0 
subjects and twenty-four semester-hours for one other subject; group os 
eighteen semester-hours; group IV, sixteen semester-hours for four su 
and fifteen semester-hours for one other subject. . 
: The median number of semester-hours of professional training ге} in 
for appointment of teachers of academic subjects in senior high sch [and 
cities of groups I and III is eighteen semester-hours, and in groups ] 
IV it is sixteen semester-hours. When the cities are compared 


by 61007 
lis Y 1 : і 
lan requirements for different groups vary but little in € 


ught 
ta d 


in 
the med he m 


of training required in subjects to be taught. Requirements in pro t jiedle 
training for appointment of junior high-school teachers vary " 
from those of senior high-school teachers. 


CONCLUSIONS 
olleg? 


The trend in the cities is for teachers’ certificates to be based 0^ t 
credentials instead of written examinations. in citi 
nt of teachers " ool 
s in see 
ext t 

“ h the 


wit That 
of 


There is a noticeable tendency in the appointme 
for school officials other than school boards and superintendent 
systems to participate in appointment of teachers, at least to the 
recommending applicants. This tendency seems to be in keeping 
principle that authority and responsibility should be coordinate 
15, if the principal of a school is to be held responsible for the suc wh? 
his school, then he should have a voice in the appointment of teacher 


: * aps : e. 
ye help make his school a success or failure, as the case may tment of 
There is a great lack of uniformity of requirements for арро! 


A, ЭР. A EP 
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E м Cities. While absolute uniformity may not be desirable, the 
Particular] variation found in this study seems to be unjustifiable. This ` 
in su саз o with reference to the amount of training — 
ip — to be taught, both academic and special, for appointment : 

amount of pe A similar condition exists with reference to the 
br арро; Professional training required. Further study of — 
standards -— of teachers seems desirable for the establishment а 
in sy E powee to the amount of training that should be require 

sional trainin e taught. Similar studies relative to the amount of profes- 

ning to be required should be of value. 

— do not specify the definite amount of training in subjects to 
й бе, lat applicants must have. ри à ; 
Ment is a the minimum amount of training required for appoint- 

bs anc one-half times the amount required in other cities. 

lew of the above, it would seem that there is need for readjustment 
. i uo of training to be required for appointment of — 
n this stud * thirty-five city school systems out of 114 mer > 
or Appoint, require more than two years of training above high — 
Cities, Шы. of elementary teachers, and that of these thirty- ve 
and the fur "s require four years, and seventeen require three years, 
Ments, wo E fact that other cities are working toward higher require- 
f ete uld seem to indicate that the school authorities responsible 
sirable, [ишш teachers’ qualifications regard higher training as de- 
tual requi P of this trend toward higher requirements, and = 
Dt now et In so many cities, it seems that those cities which : 
“ementary quire more than two years of training for —À 
Schoo] 4 teachers, should set up four years of training above hig 

E % j imum requirement for appointment. í 
trend егу little evidence in this study to indicate that there is any 


tows د‎ —* Prats 

school fo rd requiring more than four years of training above high 

Ose ci ; the appointment of junior high-school teachers. However, for 
Cities for d 


Ment for a „Which data on junior high schools are given, the require- 
Seventy; Polntment is four years of training beyond high school for 
Of these МК Cities, and seventeen cities require less than four years—nine 
that * years, and eight, three years. In view of this, it would seem 
"quirement fa of training above high school should be the minimum 
b € are nd Appointment of teachers in junior high schools. = 
Syond Ч “Even cities among the 114 that require five years of training 
d Cities ¡ school for appointment of senior high-school — 
indicate that they are working toward the five-year require- 
teach the teacher with the greater amount of training is the superior 


‚ NET, ot з 

es Who x er factors being equal, then it would seem that school author 
re n. Ф = . 2 

s teachers „.. sponsible for determining requirements for appointment 


Would de well to make five years of training beyond high 
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school the minimum requirement for the appointment of senior high 
school teachers. J 1 

Comparison of minimum requirements for appointment in cities We 
requirements of State departments of education for the issuance 0 vie 
ficates shows that the requirements of the States for the highest 9— 
certificates vary but little from the minimum requirements of che 
for appointment. Many States, however, issue the lowest type of certi 
on requirements lower than the minimum requirements of — 
appointment. In view of this practice, and in view of the tendenc) 

1 


n l d : would 
centralize certificating power in State departments of education, a # 
seem that the State department which issues certificates of teat i 


.. a “6 се | 
cities should make its minimum requirements for the issuance ai | 
" n y = Ol 1 | 
heates at least equal to the requirements of cities for appoint 


teachers. 
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Important references in the preparation of the study summarie jonl 
foregoing pages are bulletins of the Research Division of the Office d 
Education Association and bulletins of the United States V» the 


` : "» | б кы" in 
Education. These and other important references are include 
bibliography submitted with the thesis. 


STATE CONTROL OF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS 
IN VIRGINIA 


By WENSAN WANG! 


онан ог of this dissertation has traced the development of municipal 
Parishes and > zoe including quasi-municipal corporations, such v^ 
làs indicated Em ups, from the colonial period down to the present, an 

1 t upon its E trend and forms of State control so as to throw some 

* 5 future policy. 

E Ces of 
c; s of Virginia; acts of the General Assembly and other 
Irginia: G ments; annual reports of the Supreme Court of Appeals 
boards, dep... mors messages and letters; reports of State officers, 
Nances o не, ог institutions; and municipal charters and ordi- 

Study of У arger or older corporations. 
oF evolutio „the development of municipal corporations reveals a process 
fro qua nin the structure of the local governmental system in V irginia 
municipal corporations to municipal corporations. Virginia 
after the сіра! Corporations until 1722. However, both before and 
Чац —— ation of chartered boroughs, the Virginia parish had а 
tions of ê In the system of local government. For some time the func- 
Чеге д vit SOVernment were vested in the parish, whose powers were 
"Че not e i * vestry meeting. It performed numerous duties which 
Parish gov wi €slastical but civil in character. It was the duty of the 
Public Pei ment to perform such civil functions as the keeping of the 
the renew 9% the supervision of public morals, the caring for the poor, 
E boundaries, the assessment and collection of public levies, 
à register of all deaths, births, and marriages. Following 
Unity lif Were created, primarily to encourage the growth of 
Ovin т and the development of trade and manufacturing centers. 
Alice o E disposition of the people, the natural environment, the 
town ац interest, and the English Government policy, the creation 
боз, 0 min Virginia had little success except in paving the way for the 
* System Pal Corporations. a] 
* ortation пора] government in Virginia was, at * eunt 
М, М I ngland. Williamsburg was granted a charter 1 
ану pr olk in 1736. As in the English prototype, all local powers, 
e aldermen and administrative, were vested. in De Ban: 

‘AR › and councilmen, acting as one body. However, 

Tune 15, * Boone College; M.S. 1928, Columbia University; Ph.D. conferred 
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Virginia municipal corporations differed from the English boroughs e 
that the former became close corporations and remained such until so? 
time after the Revolution. It would thus appear that the incorpora a | 
communities in Virginia enjoyed self-perpetuation in organization, we 
the exercise of municipal functions not provided for in charters they We 
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subject to the control of the colonial Assembly. 


Following the Revolution, the General Assembly of Virginia, 
porati0 


in which 
the State powers reside, has exercised control over municipal cor ( i 
Consequently, its powers are vastly wider than those of the colonial it 
including even incorporation or dissolution of municipal corporations. Ф 
different intervals, however, in view of some unnecessary legislative p 
ference with certain municipal problems, the people have written ! 

their constitutions many provisions of a restrictive nature. These " 
gether with certain powers delegated to the National Govern | 
constitute constitutional limitations on the supremacy of the Gen 


1 


Assembly. the 
Since the system of State government in Virginia was patterned 0 i 
basis of the separation of powers, the judicial and executive departm A 


also share in the State control of municipal corporations. The jum 
department has power to interpret laws and to enforce the same ій к” 
of legal action. Furthermore, from the right of incorporated coma 
to sue and the liability to be sued grows the principle that the 0 Es 
rules which govern in proceedings between private persons or ó 
corporations are applicable to actions by or against municipal corpora, : al 
These form the basis of judicial control, which aims to keep the M 
authorities within the orbit of the law. + ng of 
The fact that the powers committed to municipal corporat, ' 
xtremely liable to abuse, coupled with the possibility of officia e 
has brought about a system of judicial control over all incor y? 
communities in Virginia. This system covers the incorporation o йб 
matters relative to amending or nullifying charters, legislative eS 
of municipal councils such as the making of ordinances and regula ja 
and acts of administrative departments and authorities. It erm ا‎ 
therein remedies to prevent, correct, and redress unauthorize 
acts by all municipalities within the Commonwealth of Virginia, anf 
While both legislative and judicial control are necessary iP hehe 
respects, the author is of the opinion that they are unable to cope p к 
problems of modern urban civilization. Legislative control pe 
adequately extended to the actual operation of municipal p ай 
Judicial control is often too slow and too cumbersome to be Сф 


" : «за 4 > s 1510 
with the demands оѓ municipal needs. Violation of charter prov 


rized oF! 


yest 5 


statutory requirements by a municipality may go on for months 2 ш? 
бабак thee к - i -admini i 
before the courts can lay their hands on the administration. 
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men 8 * "р 
t, but Not to supersede, these two forms of State check on municipal 


т чер there is administrative control. sin 

greater middle of the nineteenth century, Virginia has assumed 
* En — — control over municipal corporations. 
А — га activities are characterized by the increasing control of the 
zation К" departments ог boards of the State. l nder modern civili- 
ofthe быз; ^ the municipal activities are interwoven with the interest 
teedom in * E Itis impracticable to let cities or towns have complete 
Sanitation ar ing such matters as finance, taxation, public hygiene and 
tis only se ) — education, charities and corrections, and public safety. 
Of contro — that the State should exercise the administrative form 
Particularly, E municipal corporations. During the last thirty years, 
constr > Past few years, Virginia has adopted many wholesome 
efficient poe legislative measures designed to bring about more 
Cipal Corporat: rly processes of government for the State and the muni- 
atures; Es as wel. In such legislation there are two distinct 
tration. € has for its object the centralization of the State adminis- 
: T, a gradual introduction of the system of State adminis- 
теак. over municipal corporations. However, the two are 
ation, еы errelated, W hen the State has effected a centralized adminis- 
commission tomatically increases the efficiency of the State departments, 
the State * or boards. The greater the degree of efficiency achieved by 
administraro cs, the more will their influence be extended to local 
still too Б Of the results of the Reorganization Plan of 1927, it is 
Ment has : to speak conclusively. Nevertheless, the trend of develop- 
and тоге tees and atill is, toward the firmer establishment of a wider 
lative ња „ective form of administrative control, while both the legis- 
funce: en Zei] forms of control continue to perform their normal 

y e the problem of the State-local relation is concerned. 
teportino а of many mechanisms, namely, the grant-in-aid, inspection, 
the State ze and advice, instruction, order, and recommendation, 
°Ctivities aes its administrative control over many municipal 
nd towns ch were formerly left to the independent action of the cities 
Since : is 18 particularly true with regard to municipal finance, 
Wealth of ln depends for its revenue very largely upon the taxable 
ftom which “nicipal corporations. Furthermore, the State is the source 
At Present the municipalities receive their power of taxing and borrowing. 
D the power of supervising municipal finance is vested in the 
xation, of which the chief is the State Tax Commissioner. 


orde 


Su "iei * ч . 
move o, Vision over all public officers connected with taxation; to 


or . . ^ ^ . e 
elect to Suspend local commissioners of revenue for incompetency, 
ег offieial misconduct; to call for and prescribe the necessary 
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forms of statistical reports; and to render aid and assistance to local ta 
officers in case of necessity. Thus, the State Tax Commissioner exercise 
quite an extensive control over municipal tax officers in the form 
opinions on questions of taxation, personal visitation and conference 
instruction by letter and circular, and participation in local assessing 
processes. : 
Next to municipal finance is public health. The act of 1872, creat 
the State Board of Health, was the first attempt in Virginia to establish 
State agency to “take cognizance of the interests of health and life # 
the State at large. During the course of sixty years many measures wer 
adopted to facilitate cooperation between the State and local hea 
authorities so that the joint resources of the State and municipal 
could be employed in the study of sanitary problems and in the prevent 
of communicable diseases. Under certain conditions the State Departmel 
of Health has power to appoint the members of boards of healt н 
municipalities. The drafting of municipal health ordinances by thé se 
authorities for adoption by a city or town also plays an important Pa" 
the improvement of local sanitary conditions. In case of epidemics 2 
State Department of Health exercises the exclusive control of the — 
its isolation, and the quarantine of suspects. Опе of the most impor a 
functions of the State in exercising administrative control is the supervi 
of the waterworks and water supplies situated in, or operated bys p 
cipal corporations. Closely allied to the problem of waterworks an ee 
supplies is the proper maintenance of the sanitary sewage system: * 
аге many instances illustrating the principle that the State author 
can intervene whenever any municipal corporation fails to exerci : 
duty imposed upon it by law. Other health matters, such as vital sad 
oyster beds, and swimming pools, are also under the control of the 7 gro. 
The State free public-school system in Virginia was inaugurated In ! 


. i h 
« 5 Я . whic 
Prior to that time there were some municipal corporations whi feer 
Soon 2 


already in operation their own system of public education. came 
1870 the public schools of the municipalities were taken over an pe 
a part of the State system, the governing power of which vw) 
in the State Board of Education. In addition to its general supervisi as 
all public-school systems within or without the municipal corpora n 


State : ildi houses 
the State Board now controls even the building of schoolhot pero! 


> ang tate CO 
selection of school furniture and textbooks. Likewise, the Sa vita 
> с ici ac Н 
Һаѕ gradually penetrated into many other fields of municipal à This 


e.g., charities and corrections in 1908, and fire departments in 1909: 
process of penetration is still going on. è ould 
Apparently an old problem is involved, that is, What relation "erall 
exist between the State and the municipal government? 
recognized as one of the most difficult. problems which have affect 
students of local government. While local self-determination таў 


"it. {е pene 
This is ge?! ed 
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8eneral welfare of the State, too much centralized State control may 
danger 


of the Б” spirit and initiative of municipal government. In the opinion 

lor, there is a middle ground where the interests of the State can 
conserved and the initiative of local communities maintained. 

€ author believes that 


soluti a dual standard of administrative control is a 
tion of this problem. 


Minimum + c The General Assembly should set up certain 

„standards of administration for all municipal corporations, large 
standard’ requiring that unless the requirements provided for in such 
Strict lusu, Properly fulfilled, the corporations will be subjected to the 
; ustrative control of the State. In actual operation it will result 
ssible developments: (1) larger or well-organized municipal 
a position to comply with the statutory require- 
nistrative control will be necessary; (2) smaller or 
d municipal corporations will find it difficult to fulfill 
as prescribed by law, and strict administrative control 
ormer class of municipalities will, therefore, enjoy more 
andling their own municipal problems without prejudice to 
relfare of the State, while the latter class may be induced to 


S efficiency under the supervision and control of the author- 
otate, 


© fundamental ide 
to en 


n two po 


e little admi 
Y administere 


ls a of the dual standard of administrative control 


) nage their own affairs іп their own way, while they 
ubject to State c 
Wer to intervene 


ie Still s 
av 
held i^ 1 at any and all times, but such power should be 
After а perve until there are sufficient evidences to justify intervention. 
3 State era of this principle, many corporations will be able to attain 
neither ; Conditional local autonomy which, if properly carried out, is 
ith the general welfare of the State nor inconsistent 


r м 
With t „ compatible w 
trend of administrative control of municipal corporations. 
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THE EFFECT OF BARBITAL UPON THE SEX AND 
MATERNAL DRIVES OF THE WHITE RAT 


By BLANCHE BOWDEN WILCOX?! 


Tue Purpose ОЕ THE EXPERIMENT 


In this investigation the purpose was to study the sex and mated 
drives, especially as regards the degree of change, variation, and M d 
fication brought about through the long-continued administration o! 
drug barbital. 

In the course of the investigation, where marked differences 0€ 
which were not anticipated, it became advisable to control a num s 
factors, just as far as such control related to the purposes of the inV& 
gation. d and 

First, the characteristics of development were minutely watche he 
charted and studied in the particular strain of rats being used: 
experimental animals were obtained from the U.S. Department ust 
Agriculture. Secondly, the oestrous cycle was noted and studied D 
of its relation to the periodic variations in the sex drive of the — 
Finally, the maternal drive was measured because of its close relatio 
sex and elimination. , igati 

Utilizing the foregoing as a background, the sex drive was i — 
in the female Albino rats which had intra peritoneal barbital injections ns 
a relatively long period of time. These results were used in compar le 
which were later made and which in turn form the basis for most 0 
conclusions advanced. 


Apparatus Usep 


„ario! 

In the course of this investigation it became necessary to use — 
apparatus, both mechanical and electrical. The experience © ur 
investigators was utilized and improved upon toward the ultimate P 
of the investigation. , 

Ап ear-marking method was early resorted to in order to di 
the rats at all times and periods, accurately and quickly. hod was 

In measuring the sex drive the Columbian obstruction met е 
utilized—an experimental box with an electrical grid similiar to t cente! 
devised by Warner. The box contained three compartments, M jum? 
one long and narrow and low, so that it was impossible for a rat rolled 
across the electrified section of copper strips. The current was bs j 
D. confert” 


frerentiat® 


1 A.B. 1929, A.M. 1930, The George Washington University; Ph 
June 15, 1932. 
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by means of а 

Mernating house 
Ere were tw 

Partment and 


rheostat, which in turn was connected with standard 
current. The maximum amount possible was 110 volts. 
О other compartments, one at each end: the reward com- 
the compartment used as the entrance. The index of 


a . . . kr . . . 

volt Was voltage over time in minutes. This indicated the number of 
'S Increase in resistance overcome per minute of activity up to the 

Moment 


of the ultim 


e m 
ach in nethod folloy 


ate maximum resistance. 

ved (which was accurately charted and recorded, 
al being identified by its number as punched in its 
€ rats a definite time to explore the whole box before 
nt was admitted to the grid. The rats were then separated 
d in one comp 
€ grid. Next, the 
gh the rhe 
OF eac lly increas 

с 


, 
artment, the female in the other at the opposite 
current was allowed to flow across the copper 
ostat, beginning at the lower voltages. The current 
ed, five volts at a time, until the maximum amount 
Cross the ч being tested was obtained, as found in its — — 
tha grid in order to reach its incentive. The device was so constructe 

* Incentive animal was prevented from crossing the grid after the 
Was turned оп, 

bor 59 ep in this 
nu $ noted and 


Was Bradua 


Current 


investigation by the use of the electrical obstruction 
recorded, as, for example, number of approaches, 


the To Contacts, number of crossings, the average voltage absorbed in 
attempt to reach 


the incentive, the average time consumed in a 
termin 1 м А voltage 
nation to Cross; and finally an average was obtained of ш Ge. 
iven as an id 


ex of activity. 


THE Dey 
day qo derable and 
Was fon OPment of 


ELOPMENT AND CARE OF THE ANIMALS USED 


extended studies were made relative to the day-by- 
the Albino white rat from birth to maturity. This 
Necesar, acvisable in the investigation of the subject, since i vw 
Might Er € assured that no unknown factors were overlooked that 
In * Ow obscure or cloud the problem and its logical —— 
Males an tion, the observations recorded as to differences between , e 
the deye] the females given in minutiae established averages essentia 2 
Was Noted ПЕ of the investigation. The beginning of the oestrous cycle 
factor 8 in the females, for example, and the evidences establishing this 
the tela ar recorded. Of interest and essential to the investigation was 
the m je onship ОЁ the female rat to her young and the relationship of 
D to the young. | у : 
Care, — of subsidiary importance recorded ‚had to do with diet, 
Follow; та, handling, and related matters. r - 
Psycholog 28 the Intensified study of the life of the white rat came the 
Scal conditions of oestrum as related to the sex drive. The 
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purpose of this investigation was to observe and record the sex drive, % 
more specifically, the effect of certain physiological conditions er 
intimately related to it. The study of the sex drive in the female took y: 
consideration the oestrous cycle, and since in the rat the evidences o! f 
cycle found in the larger animals, such as the pronounced changes Ш ei 
amount and character of the vaginal secretion, are not easily observa i 
it was necessary to resort to microscopic observation of vaginal Eo 
Each stage was observed and recorded as to length in hours, mode; pr 
average. There is a very definite relationship between the histologi 
character of the secretion of the female and her tendency at the moM 
to cross an electrical obstruction to reach the male. 


SUMMARY OF EXPERIM ENTS 


In pursuit of the investigation a number of experiments were conduct 
The female and male sex drives and the maternal drive were mes 
and the study of the influence of barbital on the female sex and шты 
drive followed. It was necessary to establish definite averages in ОГ y 
carefully check each step. ved the 

Two groups of rats were used. The injected animals e n! 
moderately toxic dose of barbital of тоо mg per kilo of body wel d 
percent solution of soluble sodium salt injected intraperitoneally FI 
forty-eight hours for nine months. This is nearly one third of the I ل‎ 
of the average rat. Later the control group was equated with thê I) nut 
group except for the factor of long barbital administration. The up? 
injected rats and the normal controls were each divided into five subgfe per 
which were given sodium barbital in doses ranging from 225 to 325 —* 
kilo of body weight. Two or three percent solutions of the b 
used for the higher dosages, so that the total amount of liquid he the 
would remain somewhat constant for all groups. This establis ol rats | 
minimum lethal dose at 300 mg per body weight for normal cont? 
and 330 mg for the barbital groups. betwee? 

A period of time from five to seven days was allowed to elapse Pig 
injections. "This was insisted upon to allow ample time for © 
excretion of former doses. It of de 

Autopsies were performed on the animals that died as a ger 
toxic doses of barbital, and the results were fairly uniform in 
heart, lungs, stomach, intestines, liver, spleen, adrenals, kidneys 
ovaries, and brain. ale “ 

In the work relative to sex drive, indications were that the — at 
drive reached its peak of activity at the second period of oet ae 


: ^ ч > exam! 
which time the drive was stronger than the male sex drive. For yi 


em f act! 
there were no females who refused to cross the grid. The index 9 vol 
of the females was 22.38 volts per minute as compared with ей nt 
per minute for the males. The voltage taken was noted. In the eXP 


| 
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jen ducted on measuring the maternal drive, it was observed that the 


“male rat before nursing will endure greater punishment as recorded in 
“ectrical Contacts, make more approaches, contacting more times, with 
w activity index of 2.41 volts per minute as compared to 1.57 volts per 
шге after nursing, indicating that the physiological condition of the 
mammary glands affects the maternal activity. 

„Ne detailed work on the influence of barbital on both sex and maternal 
‚Yes showed that a normal rat will approach more times, contact more 


“mes, cross more frequently, and stand higher volts in less minutes than 
н Tat that has been injected with barbital over a period of nine months. 
arbital and its effect on the maternal showed definite decreases in 
tility Over an equal period of time. Indications were also found of a 
'gher degree of premature and abnormal births among such injected 
‚mals than among the animals under normal conditions. The female, 


On s... rved, will take 22.38 volts per minute, while the male will take 
һ Y 7.00 volts to satisfy the sex drive. The barbital-injected female, on 
Ij r hand, takes but 3.02 volts per minute to satisfy the sex drive. 
dri » the series of experiments conducted, it appeared that the есм sex 
Ve is the Strongest drive and is followed in descending order of stre ngth 
E male sex drive, the barbital female sex drive, the maternal aa 
Order parsing, and finally by the maternal drive after —— 
f thes, “rive strength, with the quantitative estimation of the strengt is 
18 Various drives, is considered among the most valuable results of 
е Investigation 


CONCLUSIONS 


aint’, essential problem of the barbital injection was the effect that the 
istration of a specific drug such as barbital had on behay ior; that is, 
“tent to which it afects the response of the animal to a fundamental 
ix bea ciated drives, The clinical and pharmacological use x —— 
9n it m extensively studied, but there has been very little work reportec 


this action in modifying total behavior. It is hoped that the work on 


‚otal-behavior Phase, as recorded in the results of the series of experi- 
to this E observations, may be found to be a definite contribution 
Mie following conclusions have been drawn as the result of the detailed 

hs investigations recorded: | , — 
бетү, * strength of the female sex drive varies with the stage o 
ч cycle, reaching ¡ts peak at the second day. 
Mark ¢ sex drive of the normal female at the peak of the —— 
Pates ıJ Seater than that of the male as indicated in ur ت‎ 
à comp stance overcome, the comparison showing 22.4 for the fe 
3 The ed with 7 for the male. , айг 
Intraperitoneal injection of the females every forty-eight 
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over a period of nine months with moderately toxic doses of barb 
caused a marked decrease in the sex drive, reaching to a point below tha 
of the male. q 
4. When a short period is allowed to elapse after the birth о! ў ә” 
for the activity of the quickly ensuing oestrous and of nest building 10 
largely dissipated, it was observed that the remaining maternal drive 
all stages is weaker than that for any sex drive tested. he 
с. The maternal drive of the rat was found to be stronger when Ё 


3 ‚ап 
: ^ . - - . ;sistanc 

mammary glands are distended, since it was found that a rate of resis s 

w volts f 


oung, 


of 2.4 volts per minute was overcome, as compared with only 1.5 
minute in the female after nursing the young. d ses 
6. It was found in this investigation that associated with decrease 

drive in the barbital.injected females was a marked decrease 10 
fertility of the animals. тей 
7. It was noted that gross abnormalities at the birth of young occu 

in the barbital-injected females which did bear litters. 
8. Disturbed nutrition due to the long-continued barbit 
tration was not observed. 
g. The most important obvious sex difference observed in the s 
at birth was the ano-genital distance of 7% inch for the female 
compared with «ly inch for the males. 


al admini* 


animals 


ТНЕ FAUNA AND STRATIGRAPHY OF THE TULLY 
LIMESTONE OF NEW YORK 


By JAMES STEWART WILLIAMS! 
The Ty 


lly Limestone is a thin limestone formation which extends some 
hundred miles across central New York from Canandaigua Lake on 
the West to the Chenango Valley on the east. The maximum thickness of 
the ormation, which is reached in the vicinity of T ully, Onondaga 
Uy, is only 4o feet; and at the westernmost exposure, in Gage Creek, 
— Canandaigua Lake, its thickness is only 3 feet. The blue-black 
in stone which constitutes the greater part of the formation is always 
a Pure, but it is much harder than the soft shales above and below it, 
Valle АЗ à result, the Tully generally appears as a ledge in the sides ee 
$ OF as a low ridge in the rolling landscape; and where streams c 
октор, it forms picturesque waterfalls, i 
COnomically the Tully Limestone is of considerable value, the massive, 
ined rock of which it is composed in the pe САЛА e 
Mater) AKS being suitable for portland cement as well as й 
‚trial, But the chief interest in the formation is academic and pors 
fo mea and Stratigraphic position. In the basal orgs с ee 
8 the brachiopod Hypothyridina venustula, whic 1 is ger —* 
similar to a closely related European species, Hypothyri ina 
» a8 to be indistinguishable from it. In Europe the Upper — - 
> argillaceous limestone characterized by the prenan x 
and Consequently the impure Tully Limestone wit > 
сушы 'S considered to mark the base of the Upper —— c ] y 
fauna and the stratigraphy of the Tully are therefore 
terest, 


Евр Work AND MATERIAL FOR STUDY 


gn. Paper is based upon the results of field work done 2 — 
along th е Imestone was studied at twenty separate oca —* * 
West В я entire line of outcrop from Gage Creek, Ontario we y 
Were col enango County. About seven hundred pounds of fos: i 
i and sent to the U.S. National Museum. This material, 
Оп made in 1888 by Ira Sayles for H. 5. Williams, = 
Sttuted h material brought from West Brook by G. A. Cooper, co 

© material available for study. 


› 
Collecte 
3 collect: 


Confer d Brigham Young University; A.M. 1927, Columbia University; Ph.D. 
V June 15, 1932. : 
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~ * NE 
THE DEVELOPMENT or THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE TULLY ЇДМЁ$Ї@ 


to the formation 


The name “Tully Limestone” was first applied 
annu 


1839 by Lardner Vanuxem and James Hall in their respective ant 
reports for the third and fourth districts of the New York Geolog! 
Survey. Previously the formation had been indirectly referred eu 
writings of Amos Eaton, beginning with his report of a “Geological 

Agricultural Survey of the District adjoining the Erie Canal”, pub is 
in 1824. The dev elopment of the classification of the formation is desc! 
in detail from the time of Eaton up to the present. 


Tue Line or Outrcrop y 
age Crees 


A detailed description is given of the line of outcrop from G ro t 


the westernmost locality, to West Brook, the last known outcrop 
east. This description is based upon personal observations AM 4 
additional information available in the literature. It is accompanies the 
map based on the U.S.G.S. base map of scale 1 : $00,000, showed 
line of outcrop of the Tully Limestone in New York and the localit 


which detailed studies were made. 


THICKNESS 


j ¡ye limestoß 
As far east as the Owasco Lake V alley the layers of massive [" alte! 
which constitute the major part of the formation are followed Yee 


nating layers of limestone and black shale transitional to the 
Shale above. In parts of the Tully and Cazenovia quadrang son 
contact between the Tully and the Moscow Shale below is a gradi, 
one, there being 6to 14 feet of calcareous shale and thin-bedded arg 
limestone lithologically transitional between the Moscow and the 
Considered as a stratigraphic unit, the formation must include 
transition beds above and below the limestone element. ; ike 
The varying thickness of these elements and the variation in dd 
of the formation as a whole are discussed in detail, and a table (ta vast 
showing all values for the thickness reported in the literature OF m 
by the writer, is appended. 


STRUCTURE york 

"Ta т A x in New ^; 
l'he Tully is the southernmost limestone that outcrops in oil 
and it makes an ideal horizon marker because of its distinctive ПЁ t” 


E ar D ^ 7 2 і ода! 
character and peculiar fossils. Its structural features are york pr 
иј 


revealing the structure of the other rocks in central New 

ticularly since explorations for oil and gas have begun in that e lint 
The variation in the dip of the limestone from one extremity % dhe 

of outcrop to the other is discussed in detail, and table No. ? “iing E 


dip between various localities. Table No. 1 includes a column e exc i] 
tecorded elevations for all known localities and the authority | 


— —— å ө С — `a 
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нв Type SECTION, SECTIONS East or 1 ULLY, AND Sections West 


Т or TuLLY 
hear Pe section is described as it appears їп June's and Carr’s quarries, 
E Village of Tully, and detailed descriptions are given of the 


and west of that locality. Figures 7 and 8 are columnar 
istrating these descriptions. 
tection су at West Brook, Chenango County, is described. „This 
4 ' Which was discovered in 1928 by G. A. Cooper, is of particular 
Cold A یی‎ reasons. Up to that time the easternmost vem 
O0per"s di etween Upperville and Smyrna, Chenango County, and 
Some — AE has extended the known eastern limit of the formation 
* miles. At W est Brook the limestone element of the formation 
abunda : e thick, and it is followed by 3 16 feet of calcareous shale with 
W * fossils. This new Stratigraphic element has been called the 
known E Shale Member, and it has added greatly to the list of fossils 
Shale Ment the Tully. A summary list of the fossils of the West Brook 
mber is given in the description of the section. 


LITHOLOGY 


Mithe Vicinity of Skaneateles Lake to the western extremity of its 


Massi 9n greater part of the limestone element of the formation - m 
Stained, bj; ers from 1 to 9 feet thick. The rock of these layers is a Pr 
fracture ane black limestone that breaks with a smooth, subconchoidal 
едо, жен weathering turns a light gray. From 9 Lake to 
Thatin * e the thick, massive layers are followed Dy —** 
the һо Ayers of limestone and black shale. East of Skaneateles La е 
limeston “Bical character of the formation gradually changes until the 
limestone “ement has diminished to a few thin layers of arenaceous 
milar ^ and the greater part of the section consists of limy shales very 
o, the Moscow shales below. From Tinkers Falls to Arab Hill 
the layer 7 to 10 feet of calcareous shale and thin-bedded limestone below 
оар à me haceous limestone. At Borodino part of the limestone 1s 
there ; RI. West Brook part is oolitic; and ar Arab Hill and Deruyter 
nahe vations 1 nodular limestone | pn 
ВБ, ithologica] phases of the formation and their relation to 


айртарһу : 8 j | 
graphy are discussed in this section. 


e ТнЕ Fauna 
au 
Morice 1а OF the Tully Limestone is now generally understood to be a 
; ified H Consisting of (1) persistent, unmodified Hamilton species; 
Specie, q, «milton species which appear in the Tully as new varieties 
" ord (3) immi i hi d below the Tully 
therefo 3) immigrant species which are not founc elow ~ 
© give to it the distinction of marking the beginning of the 


"ГГ Ыыы 
e 
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Upper Devonian in eastern North America. This study has 
nothing that tends to modify the general conception of the fauna. It 
however, added greatly to the number of unmodified Hamilton spe 
listed for the Tully and includes the descriptions of four new species: 
least six other new species that have not yet been described are noté 
the faunal list. hed 

The only faunal list that is known to have been previously publis 
for the Tully Limestone is that of S. С. Williams (1887). It includes a 
entries. The faunal list of this paper (table No. 3) has 192 entries, inclu at 
sixteen that were reported by S. G. Williams but have not been seen pi» 
this study. It shows the distribution of species over twenty-nine loca = 
and their distribution in the section at seven localities. It also serves ® 
complete faunal list for the stratigraphic units of the formation incit 
the West Brook Shale Member. 


STRATIGRAPHY 


. C 
It is found that there are five more or less well-defined тавдай, 
units recognizable in the Tully. These units have been desig he 
(1) the Chonetes aurora Zone; (2) the Hypothyridina venustula Zone 3 ; 
Lopholasma cf L. carinatum Zone; (4) the West Brook Shale Mem 
(5) the Tropidoleptus carinatus Bed. iinit 
The C. aurora Zone is at the bottom of the section from the “feet 
of Tinkers Falls to the vicinity of Arab Hill. It consists of 6 to 14 icallf 
calcareous shale and thin-bedded argillaceous limestone litholog an 
transitional between the Moscow and the Tully and characterize ү 


— "di nu 

abundance of Chonetes aurora and the absence of Hypothyridina p at 
The Н. venustula Zone is characterized by H. venustula. Only 100, 

А format 


known locality does this fossil, considered the index fossil of the 0 
persist to the top of the section. In the vicinity of Tully its vert ag 
is probably 20 feet, but west of Moravia and east of the Cazenovie ken 
rangle it is limited to the basal layers of the formation. From ve the 
Falls to Deruyter and Arab Hill its vertical range is т to 6 feet aba 
C. aurora Zone. peri 
The L. cf L. carinatum Zone extends from June's Quarry to =, у 
and Arab Hill in the upper few feet of the section. It is characte™ di 
the little coral L. cf L. carinatum. Few other fossils are known Ж, 
zone except the trilobites Phacops rana, Crypheaus bootht tullien! 


Proetus rowi. rook: 


ans 
ә к оне г y 
crinoids reported from the Tully, and numerous species of o aft 
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also well re 
tulliensis, is 


Presented in its faunal list. The new species, Cyphaspis 
found only in this member, 
ed of nodular limestone near the top of the section at Deruyter and 
Arab Hill has an abundance of fossils, the most common of which is 
` Carinatus. This bed has been designated the 7. carinatus Bed. 
tis concluded that at the close of the stage during which the Moscow 
Shale Was deposited, sedimentation continued in the narrow channel near 
the Center of the Tully basin. In this channel the shaly beds of the C. 
“urora Zone were deposited. A greater inflow of sea water, which would 
‘count for the Precipitation of calcium carbonate, spread C. aurora 
i toughout the basin and brought another immigrant species, H. venustula, 
? received the same wide distribution. H. venustula did not persist 
vi t e deposition of the basal layers of the formation except > Gor 
ty of Tully. Near the close of the Tully age the Genesee type o 
Dow (ration began to replace the limestone in the region * ^ —— 
Caza, Yuga Lake, and in the region that is now covered by the Tully 


*Zenovia quadrangles there was an abundance of the little coral L. cf 
ene s 
Tatum. 


Descriptions or New SPECIES 
The four new species described are Cyphaspis tulliensis, Bronteus, 
Эне; Inequastriatus, and Delthyris pauloformus. з 

ln" party, Crypheaus boothi tulliensis, is er Ss PIE 
e by accompanied by plates illustrating not only t el- — 

Partie, Pecies, but other species reported in the faunal lis 

"ticular interest. 


GROUND WATER IN THE PALEOZOIC ROCKS OF 
NORTHERN ALABAMA! 


By WILLIAM DRUMM JOHNSTON, Jr.? 


* E ^ „fvi 

The thesis is a study of the occurrence of ground water in twenty 0 
counties in the northern part of Alabama lying within the outcrop 218 
Paleozoic rocks. 


The rocks range in age from the Cambrian, or possibly the Аң оп 
to the lower Cretaceous. Many lithologic types аге represented; ай 
them are marble, limestone, dolomite, clay, shale, phyllite, sand, yer 
stone, quartzite, and schist. The altitude of the rocks is extremely e 
—flat-lying beds, various types of folds, and overthrusts are struct 
features which present individual ground-water problems. Hows 

A physiographic subdivision of the area is presented which fo 


> ^ tA ғ ~ . us * тей State 
Fenneman's classification of the major divisions of the United ® its 
y phic un? 


The writer has adopted the term district for definite physiograph!* 
I I 10 
strict 


whose order is below that of Fenneman’s sections; and those di y 

Alabama lying within the Highland Rim, Cumberland Plateau 

and Ridge Province, and Piedmont Upland are briefly defined. apt 
The source, storage, and movement of ground water in the jes 

lithologic types of Alabama rocks is considered in some detail. A * 


w > „м! : : ‘ad are 
Water-tabie measurements continued during a two-year period are ing 
"Es. Wed | SM. : } ation XB 
pared with the precipitation record to illustrate the relatic 
between rainfall and recharge of the water table. : 
REN M у ;olut! 
А body of new data on the distribution of cavities, rate of solu 
re lep "sit 


on and 
+ 
: „d, Quant 

on of limestone, and the formation of sinks is presented. N w 

springs 


tive studies of the rate of discharge of two large limestone Twenty" 

А . ° . е lers м 

made on records obtained w ith automatic water-height recorders: cain! 
n 


” "eee ı > т се CO p 
two caves in limestone were explored and mapped. Those ©‹ chai 
underground streams gave valuable information concerning t€ 


of limestone drainage. ro 
А number of artesian areas are described, and the relation of 8 
water to faults, as revealed in iron and coal mines, is discussed: att 
The waters of the area vary greatly in the amount of minera y low” 
which they carry in solution. In some the mineral content is VW ts 
2$ or 30 parts per million; a few contain several thousand م‎ 


und 


x . 8 mp 
! The complete study, the introductory and summary chapters of which e ; 
the thesis, was published in 1933 by the Geological Survey of Alabama A (9? 
Report No. 16, vol. 1 (text), xvi, 407 pp., 54 figs., 23 pls., folded mapi у 
апа Spring data), 48 tables, index. 
* B.S. 1921, University of Chicago; Ph.D. conferred February 22, 193% 
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million, 
Chemical 


Usually 400 to 500 parts per million is large for the area. The 
character of the dissolved mineral matter varies with the kind 

rocks, and a number of formations yield waters of definite mineral 
composition in 


Varying dilution. Conclusions regarding the quality of 
à 
Vater аге based 


1роп analyses of 202 water samples collected by the w riter 
3 analyzed by C. S. Howard and Margaret D. Foster of the L S. Geo- 
“Bical Survey, Base exchange by clay minerals of the montmorillonite 
Ype Is of frequent occurrence in a number of the shale formations. 
А The final Section of the thesis is devoted to the consideration of the areal 
‘tribution, lithologic character, and water-bearing properties of the 
hirty.f 8 


Our different formations occurring in the area. 


— 1 


AA 


a ee 


A STUDY OF FACTORS ENTERING INTO THE 
DETERMINATION OF HANDEDNESS 


By MARY MAE BARKULOO ROOS! 


аф » ^ ө . . z 1 t 
[he purpose of this investigation was to determine the «б 
preferential dextrality, to carefully investigate some important Ё dise 


of handedness, and to impartially and objectively gather facts ге he 
handedness which could be analyzed statistically and interpreted eo 
light of that analysis. The intent of the study was that of a fach 
investigation. ight di 

Extensive reading of various handedness reports brought to lig wi 
fact that the majority of studies had been made on selected grouP® en! 
the result that, in the minds of educators and perhaps also che S 


wit? 


public, the incidence of left-handedness was beginning to be coup T 

speech disturbances and congenital disorders of the nervous system iir 
basic hypothesis of these studies seemed to be that simultaneous sit 4 
ance justified the conclusion of relatedness. Such findings ins 
desire to make a fact-finding study on the incidence and degree ? Fr is 
ness in four representative cross sections of the normal group: college 
infants, kindergarten children, sixth-grade children, and adult ©. he 
students. The results of such a study, it was thought, should m үй 
effect of living in a right-handed world on the dexterity of an M fat 
that is, if handedness were greatly influenced by environment; e adi 
group should be found to be almost wholly ambidextrous an vt п e 
group almost wholly right-handed. On the other hand, if nat 
ness were determined by heredity, the infant group along b edn“ 
the other groups should show about the same degree of right-haP est fo 


a y > م‎ E + М ч i e | 
Before comparisons could be made it was necessary to devis + neat 
handedness, and this test had to be one that could be used on à most 
E E ` е . 4de 0 
all groups. For this purpose the tapping test was decided t 
useful. oo 


I he actual experimental set-up for the tapping test is a VÉ ic cou 
consisting of four dry-cell batteries, a telegraphic key, an elect y se об 
апі a stop watch. Each subject was allowed to tap exactly " ой 
with each hand. Care was taken to make sure that the subject de 
what was expected of him before the actual tapping began. In Y r лі, 
the subject should not know that his handedness was being M: or r 
hence, definitely try to prove himself as having one or another le " 


E : d . ле. 
handedness, he was told that the test was one of reaction tin 


! А.В. 1925, University of Texas; Ph.D. conferred February 22› 1933 
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inspi : 
Spired to tap with 


migh a maximum effort in each hand in order that he 
£ht prove himself + 


о have a high reaction time. 
de Ponit of this maximum tapping record for each hand were used to 
the ratio - might be termed a handedness ratio. This was defined to be 
o. 4. the right-hand count to the left-hand count. _Perhaps wag ر‎ 
те Ке" advantages of such a ratio is that it describes always the 
€ si л between the two hands; not the speed of reaction time, but 
Simple degree of handedness for each hand. 
Es tapping test for handedness, it was found for the — 
right-hand, piy and college groups that human beings are not e 
handed x" E left-handed; they are a given number of degrees right- 
ing. а given number of degrees left-handed, as determined by the 
d od tes handedness ratio. Thus handedness, like height of individuals 
Within li ;, Characteristics, can be represented by a continuous function 
mits, 
gr я functions describing the distribution of handedness for the three 
for ¢ Just Mentioned were very similar. The mean of the distributions 
: Indergarten, sixth-grade, and college groups were found to be, 
^ 1.110 *.002, 1.12 +.006, and 1.091 + .0047. The standard 
dg E the three groups were found to be, respectively, .127 он 
1.00, їс 35, and +138 + .0033, whereas the modes were, respectively, 
Curve of 2 nd 1.05. The distribution functions resembled the normal 
of error, 
that the erate amount of statistical analysis was necessary to indicate 
tribue: ances Were strongly in favor of the assumption that the three 
"vn differed only by amounts that might be expected by the 
distributi, Sampling, In other words, these studies indicated that the 
thy E of degrees of handedness is the same for the kindergarten, 
For Е ; TW college groups. | 
hande ness ont group, four prenatal factors which might be related to 
of the det е investigated, the first of which was the dominant position 
i Ets be Ore birth and the presentation position of the child at 
үе 0 a der Prenatal factors investigated were the basal metabolism 
heredity ` E during the Pregnancy, the birth weight of the child, and the 
they Were the child, These factors were investigated to determine whether 
Acces related to handedness or not. 
ad to the birth records of Dr. H. W. Lawson, former 
Un: Owar bstetrics at The George Washington University, and of 
туту А ane, Professor of Obstetrics at The George Washington 
tailed ie t the request of Dr. F. A. Moss both of these men had kept 
ancy, * E the position of the foetus during the last webs 
relation " Otal of 486 Cases were studied in an endeavor to ascert 
The Mann. NY, Of the presentation position of the foetus to dextrality. 


E : : bins as М 
sted testing for handedness in this infant group was neces 


nn nen 
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sarily different from the tapping test. In most instances it was 
ing the han 


nalis tested by? 
ept one to afford ? 
yy the mothers 


to depend upon the telephone report of the mother regat 
ness of the child, but a sufficiently large group were a 


method which was quite objective in all its phases ex 


standard of comparison for the subjective judgments given! many 
The subjective element in this test was introduced by having 4 sted 
a LA oy te 
testers as there were children tested; in other words, each mother ns 00 
tra ШО 
her own child. The mothers were given the following instruct 
postcards: 
| “opt he 
bject 
т. On each of four days offer your child ten times each day some one 9 ) 
desires. fi nce 
4 1 ofere 
2. Hold the desired object directly in front of your child so eue jj hed 
can be given either hz ; 
‹ ‹ and. child reat 


3. Record on the Prenda y card the number of times your 
with the right hand and the number of times with the left 


ards Wee 
sich cards un 


It was found that 82.2 percent of the 138 cases for wl 
agree 


available were right-handed babies, and that this number | 
the percentage of right-handedness in the three groups p cases 
tioned. For the entire group of 486 cases, represented | yy the Ly per 
tested and 248 cases for which mothers reported subjectively» 


centage of right-handed babies was 81.6. r pres 
mr ә è А - 0 
The Right Occipito-Anterior and the | eft Occipito- Anteri he Rig a 


tation pos sitions incluc led 8c.6 perce nt of all the b: "i es bies iion А 
Occipito- Poste rior presentation positi on accounted for an ys. accou el 


" 1 
percent of "the cases. Five other types of presentati on positior 


for the remaining 7.0 percent of the cases. For the first three pi ight 
tation positions named and for the rts five, the percentag res d 
handed babies were , respectively, 80.7, 82.1, 75.0, 90 » 83-1, PET ti 
100.00. If one takes into account the sizes of the s amples, it № „of Tif 


the chances are in favor of the assumption that the | 

handed babies to be expected is constant for the eig Ph the 

positions and is approximately 81.6. In other word is, althoug misih? 
h the left arm 


centage of babies that have the presentation in whic six 
fixed position and the right arm free for the period of three pe sp? 4 
before birth, during which the foetus is relatively fixed, - ult i 
roughly with the percentage of right-handedness reporte? in ure dy? 
(by a marking test or similar test of acquired abilit) this KP 
accident. No relatedness whatever is indicated. R es 161200 

A study of the basal metabolism of the mother and i the e hif 
right- and left handedness, if any, was made to — efe ne 
thesis that if the pre nati il environment was a dé terminant " e, 
handedness, the chil ld of a mother with a tendency tow ard ir chi id оү 
might show a tendency toward ambidexterity, whereas © clined 0 


mother with a tendency toward hypothyroidis 


sn ecessaty 
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either definitely rig 


L 
т огу back 
led. Тһе theor > 
1 or definitely — ua mother -— 
'd or d rth 
—— child of the hypert move its arms both 
i je E E ! E 
t, this hypothesis AI 'reat deal, and thus to 
e inclined to move about a grea 
More vigorously 


t id nother. 
t \ һу оа I 

i he hypo 

| re often than he C hild of 

and more 

"or the Ic 


Was foun, 
Jidextrous ^ 
25 Cases, W 


“ 1 tabolisn 1 mo з were la е, 
ауа 
ther 
| | netal lisms of n 
Jasa iet; 
Cases fc whic 
1 that the 


rs of am- 
> mothers o 

| 1 metabolism of the 

7 . asa A 

average bas 

hildren, 6 


> І 1 n 
led childre ; 
] lec 
nothers of left-hanc 
7.3; Of mot 1 
Cases, Was “35 


2¢ Cases, 

о n, 125 cas › 

Je led childre uu 

| he mothers of right M 5 basal metabolism « 
Eo «and ol il it would seem that the a, 
Was 3,7 From these results ol aro AAt ee 
the Mother and the handedness of her chil 
Since 


ce iy r than a 
рег 
ixed sition 2008 ar 

| | child has a fixed ж: was birth weight. 
AA arge , : > ratec ip of 
It 1s nown that a la : be investiga Р 1 group < 
mal t k ET ital factor to be in : WM in a total grouy 
Tu me, yi Fhird igi ty-three left-handec Cas 
*re found to be twent) 
„or 15.8 Percent, 

the » 


Н "o1 rhts below 
ad birth уер 
hree had 
) ве twenty-t 
Seven of these 
aver 


: f the 122 
» Seventy о 3 
hat is 3 Ре е, or, that 1S, 
grams, or, that is, 30 > average, ог, Mo 
> E h weights below the n low birth weight 
rs had m — relationship betwee 
There may Je so 


n 8 he 
S » below t 
tt sven Cases 
t пе sever 
| ] | tı would seem tha I 
ande ness, Ju 1 


age of 3,8 
handed b 


1 8 regarding the 

“tt-handed chil 
Of tig “handed cl 
The €Xistenc 


1 1 TCentage 
t f 'ее һе ›егсе 

liffe nce between | Id 
( Jercent differe ^ | и d h | i 

26 A t 

), ^ d 10 » bi h iri the percent € 
1ге | low the averag | o on T 
iren be r € dh h = 
i А һе ауегаре bi t 

uldren below I weight 


-hecked in 330 
ine was chec 

ledne s in the blood line 

e of left-hanc edness 

y, tt heredity ( 
I \ 1 


$ огге D > 1d rig ere I y 
t redity 
« 1 h 1 
Wa f te d | у 130 аг £ 
repe А 
mixe d) was t 1 t I 
1 und th 


s were left- 
> 130 cases we 
—— A It would seem, 
at 50, or 3 Ay phim of the 194 I 
| i involvec : 
1 with 16, or 3 —— 
at ther ay bea hereditary elemer 
: еге may - 
Was not 


'rearten 
A he kinde rgi 
r element for t ade and 
ibi heck the hereditary pa the sixth-grade | for 
: "hec LA or >d f 
Btoup у кыз}. however, checked "with those reportec 

, Метепе was, : 'eeing wi 
college "ад е они J substantially agreeing 

1 PS, and res S T 
the inf; 


ant Broup found. 
Percen 


t It › > wever, that the 
[V Bes of ге | a 
t ever, 
a | ild be pointed out, ho 
snouic 
0 y 8 righ -h 
lle gnt 


е 8 nd 
i > "rade а 

fi e sixth-g e 
led | lity reported * " ای‎ com 
andec легес К TT i | | " 

e Broups were, respectively, 76.3 * phism ca, pb aA i n & 

н i » 1 Ьу the mc 

: It ‘9 percent reportec \ 

Man $ » I f nfan n 


e sixth- 
act that the 

_ the fact 

f group Chis diffe rence is probably due to 

à s diffe 

Sade a 


instances 
in most ins 
elves and in n 
bj ported for themselves 
. со ере subjects гер‹ - 
th A : 
r fami lal exper 
Brou 


Pinan € Mother 
a al degree 
Sixth. у, Bree ( 


п r ts ereas in i fant 
as the ints 
rh 2as 1r 
1 1 1 ily their parents, W 
1 Inc 2 Т 
tence ir сшаеа о у! 
eported for the child. 


he 
; iwence for t 
ri telligenc : 
led was correlated with — ass cone ico 
f handedness wa — | groups 
in хр ена ا‎ value less than mba 
Peatsonian correlation coefficients of wm ape cler 

el 9 that n, relationship was indicated. 

a + 5 ) te 

ho elation of bic 2a 

Wey 


ata shows, 
is he data s 
ined. An analysis ne by the 
0248 was obtained. ficient Spb 

' а this coe 
"at the greatest part of 
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А b . . "era 
tenth decile or extremely right-handed group, for which the — 

intelligence quotient happened to be 123, Simon-Binet scale. In view 


: : : ent 
the results obtained for the other groups, it would seem that the — 
relationship, although that indicated is not a strong one, is due to samp 


CONCLUSIONS 


. * А " ade 
It would seem that there are five definite conclusions that can be™ 


from the results of the foregoing investigation: dif 

1. Handedness is a trait that is manifested in varying degrees ın д 
ferent individuals, and the age of the subjects does not affect the degree 
its manifestation, for the distribution of the degree of handedness may 

represented by a continuous function which is somewhat like the 00 his 

probability function, but slightly skewed to the left; the mean % 4 

distribution is 1. 94.003, and the standard deviation is -146 * iy, 

^ The extremes of the curve approach the handedness axis asymptotic 0 
Therefore 
urban 
hese Y 


2. Handedness and intelligence are probably unrelated. 1! 
the extent that intelligence and general inferiority, speech dist 
and congenital disorders of the nervous system are related, t 
desirable qualities probably are not related to handedness. 

3- Some of the above data would tend to support the 
handedness is an inherited quality, for, first, among the four $4 
the infant, the kindergarten, the sixth-grade, and the college Ё 
the statistics of the mean, the mode, and the standard deviation 
vary more than might be expected by the theory of sampling 
secondly, there are significant differences in the percenta 
both right- and left-handed who have a right- or left-hande as ! 

4. Handedness is not affected by the prenatal environment ese 
determined by the dominant position of the foetus, or by che Ww 
tation position of the child, or by the basal metabolism of che mot 
by the birth weight of the child. 2 WEB фе 

5. About 81 percent of people show greater native ability W" tet 
right hand than with their left hand as indicated by the ua 
whereas approximately 96 percent learn to use their right ^ rds, 73 
ferentially as indicated by the number-marking test. In other ye d 5 
percent of those who have greater native ability in heir left e of th 
indicated by reaction time (tapping test) develop preferential r 
right hand, presumably as a result of living in a right-handed "8 


theory that 
тр!ё 
roup 
do not 
‚ anh 
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AN ANALYSIS AND EVALUAT ION OF * RSE 
IN THE TEACHING OF SCIENC 


" ' 
By HENRY HARPER REOHRER BRECHBILL 


i atural sciences are 

Special-methods courses in the teaching of pee i M 

in the teacher-training curricula of many univ pu Pos m 

N the Jnited States. The designation, priae ee t aem 

ED" Vary, but in general they treat of the were © „терс: 
| ing опе ог тоге of the branches of s 


of teachi 
ТЕ Courses that this study deals. 
T 


) To what extent are 
Sy fundamental problems are attacked: (1) ba Pan É ww, 
е5 in the teaching of science or of any particu : — 
UNiversity curricula for the training * redisse Vall 
i treated in such courses? (3) W hat chm us his um 

ers of these topics and the value of the cour: 


r education courses?" ; of which constitute the 
‚sides these three problems, the solutions o h incidental findings 
Main objectives of this study, a number of secondary dt f science-teaching 
dte ade, among which are the following: the division о = —— ы 
бше; among the Particular science fields; the ad — are offered; 
^Y the credit allowed; the departments — $ di effectiveness 
" tical and theoretical value of the various topics; 
Paige l'üction as indicated 


ity call topics; a com- 
by teachers’ ability to — —— 
sh o! the attitudes toward such instruction by —— ade 
Ort “Xperience; the number of difen icant ес —— 
and the *Xtent to which science teachers have 
Ts in Science 


e achino 
teaching, status of science-teaching 
ш... OT determinations relating to the statu: 
Ses | L 
the со ере 


$ F of 

ai from a study 

and university curricula were — 61 percent 

of —8 138 colleges and universities. Of t Of the аа 

[7] : «OT more Courses each in science teaching. —— з September- 
Жы nore than 3 ООО collegiate students in their г g 

Of, Sons, >g Percent offer such courses. ч srt teaching 

Of seen Courses offered by 84 institutions, 38 are y teaching of special 

is e in general. The others are devoted to t * physiology, 2; 

* Science as follows: botany, 10; zoology, гу, try eiii 

» st : n3 > istry, к 

кы? 27; chemistry, 21; physics, 19; physics — ө s contrasts with 

the gi? 11; geography, 2. This distribution of offeri e> —ÜÁÀ 

чы buti 0 courses which teachers have taken. 


ittsburgh; Ph.D. 
» Blue Ridge College; A.M. 1917, University of Pittsbu 
June 7, 1933, 
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ninety courses reported taken by teachers were divided among the varios 
fields as follows: science, 50.4 percent; botany, 2.1 percent; zoology 0) 
percent; biology, 9.5 percent; physics, 6.3 percent; chemistry» 1$2 
percent; general science, 15.3 percent; geography, о.$ percent. ў 

Instruction in science teaching is in some institutions given DY p: 
structors in science departments, in others by education instructors: F: 
78 by scient 


140 courses, 68 are given by education instructors and in 
1 science 


instructors. However, when only the 47 teaching courses it 
general and general science are considered, we find them divided Беси 
education and science instructors іп a ratio of 40 to 7. Teaching cours 
entrusted to departmental instructors are more likely to be specia 


than courses offered in departments of education. hing: 

Great variation exists in the naming of courses in science teat ont 

Sixty-seven different titles are used to designate 150 courses am i 
e than 

re 


: ; 295 : à ? ‚pes 2 
times. When minor differences in titles are disregarded, four JP holt 


recognizable: “teaching” courses including 63.3 percent of НИЯ 
“ 1 1,” “ ” g 1 . 
number; “methods” courses, 17.3 percent; “teachers” courses 1n f un 
For the sake ® 
18 re? 


IO.7 percent; and miscellaneous titles, 9. percent. 
formity, the title, “The Teaching of Science” (or Biology, etc.) 
mended. aries 
i Credit for courses in teaching of science or any special science “ah 
from 1 to 8 semester-hours, with an average of 2.3 semester-hours less 
less than the prevailing recommendation of experts in this field! ano. 
than would seem to be indicated by the extensive content appro? fout 
teachers as reported later in this study. The recommendation ! 
hours. | ke 
Of 200 teachers w ho replied toa questionnaire, 71 percent have kr by 


5 i ¿a ques | ne take 
course in the teaching of some field of science. Of the courses tå ent 


these teachers, 63.5 percent were of graduate grade, while 31-7 ol 
Ci 4 ‚ реасй“", 
уеге senior courses and 4.8 percent junior courses. When only te achig 
less than five years’ experience are considered, their science 5 


` 1 > è - à E 1 yea { 
courses are distributed among graduate, senior, and junior y е0 

c „тсе m 1 Hd = arcent? e 
35-4 percent, 60.4. percent, and 4.2 percent. The larger perce den? 


NAMES. р j naing tel! 
senior-year courses among younger teachers shows an increasing her 


* x А eat 
to offer such courses as a part of the undergraduate training oí t 
Tue AnaLysis or Courses INTO Topics p? 
V 
rr d . . А м a ^ nds 
The initial step in the analysis of the courses into topics dept ic rex 
RA ' 4 as bas 
the assumption that books designed and extensively used as h coU 4 
for any type of course deal generally with the content of su eight ” | 
3 . * 2 у” 
On this extension all books published in America since 191^ h 


t 
first Yearbook p 


National Society for the Study of Education, Thirty 
р. 342. 
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Pys 1 
analyzed for topical content. This topic list was supple- 
Instructors who give such courses and by a checking of it 
teacher activities listed in the Commonwealth Teacher- 


Taining S 2 : 
к ining Study. A list of 191 topics and 12 main divisions was thus 
tained, 


PROCURING OF DATA IN THE SruDY or THE Topics 


were rated for (1) prominence in existing courses and 
teachers. Data for these studies were obtained from 
teac ers of hi the books analyzed, instructors giving such courses, and 
Mgh-school science. 

Sach tons. * the books, the number of pages devoted in each book > 
topic Was cale, noted, and the percentage of all books devoted to each 
calculated. 
© entire list was sent to nearly a hundred instructors in universities 
0 eges who Live courses in science teaching to be checked. Forty-four 
— received showing, among other matters, the — pr o 

Mbleq к actually include in their courses. These replies were 

nto frequency tables. 

tha Same list Was sent to teachers of high-school science, of whom more 
| 9 hundred responded. They checked each topic according to five 
ent criteria: (1) if they remembered it; (2) if they found it 
Ought `` us (3) if they found it theoretically useful; (4) if they 
' included; and (<) if they thought it should be ex- 


Tso 


ere assembled showing the frequency of checking of each topic 
each Cites: Ё ) 


PROMINENCE oF Topics 
Hen [ative prominence of the topics in existing courses was determined 
tensively j E as follows: (1) prominent topics are duce —* 
) instr, extbooks; (2) prominent topics are included in the — 
take : ICtors; (4) prominent topics are remembered by students wh 

Ourse. An index of prominence for each topic was — 
indice, "teria, and all topics were arranged in the order of 


EvaLUATION OF Counsr S AND OF Tories 
All teachers 
1 t 5 to whom the 


check list was sent were also requested to 
бе five ed 


ucation courses which they found of greatest value. 
- averaged. Courses rated by thirty or more teachers, 


the average rating assigned to each, are as follows: 


judgments of the whole m umber of teachers is in substanti: н, 


TT dd 
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— p" 
Number of teachers Average 
Course reporting rating 
; | Be 
= ` | Q2 
Science Teaching 12 1.94 
General Methods ) 2.M 
+ ) 
Educational Psychology 90 2 aa 
Principles of Secondary Education 2 16 
Educational Measurements 9 3.39 
History of Education 31 3.11 
— 
| angel 
The most significant finding of the study is the table of topics arraig 


ville 
. 1 charg! UE 
in the order of frequency of checking to indicate that, in teachers JU А 

è soree 0 


ment, the topic should be included. This table indicates a high deg "ith 

- 4 ith- 
teacher approval for many topics dealing with methods of teaching. 1 for 
in this field what is m as “unit method”, with content organized, 


demonstrating it, is pproved. In comparison with it, 


method” is less —— although rated above the low quartil 
aspects of methods rated high are laboratory methods, assig 
characteristic difficulties, supervised study, remedial instruction, 
use of recitation and disc 
The aims 0 


speci® 
E . T 1 155100, 
devices such as visual aids, clubs, etc 


and the adaptation of all methods to the special subjects. 
science teaching constitute topics highly ay poe inch g c habits 
of information and its Sources, power to thi ink, attitudes, and ng 
Textbooks, reference books, and professional literature are well- 
topics, as are also those which deal with testing in relation #0 bot ntal 
purposes and technics. Teachers approve the study of the hindame 
principles of the science subjects and the selection and organizati 
subject matter about those principles. 

Topics dealing with science teaching in Europe 
history of science or of science teaching ‚ апа with th 
teaching on school levels above or below the high schi 
low in teacher approval. 

A satisfactory degree of reliability for the rank 
teacher approval is revealed by a split gro ıp correlatior 
This same rank order was correlated with the order of approval ol 
selected science teachers of certified con petence, professioné il аш 2) 
and sound judgment. A Spearman correlation coefficient of -725 
-036 was obtained. This correlation, while not high becau M. 
number of judges in the s special jury, is sufficient to ind licate da with 
ag pe: 


the judgments of teachers of recognized professional stand f topi? 
> I У; 
The order of prominence and the order of teacher ар тоза conté 
show a correlation of only .2>> 4 (S.E. Tí isi ating that UM to de 


1 
of existing courses in science te aching does not closely correspo! 
content of greatest value to science teachers. 
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Тһе ; | : 
whi Order of topics when arranged according to the frequency with 
х ch teachers ге 
“sponds close 


Tequency of 
Much less clos 
Value and in 
Positive corr 


cognize them to be of practical value in teaching, cor- 
ly with the order of general teacher approval. The order of 
recognition for theoretical or thought value corresponds 
ely. Between the rank of topics arranged in order of practical 
the order of theoretical value there seems to be a very slight 

relation. 
Sine were also evaluated by relating them to the teacher activities 
following se in the Commonwealth Геасһег-1 raining Study. The 
Other af Pics were rated much higher by this standard than by any 
ass management, personal qualifications of a science teacher, 
Community relations, controlling general school behavior, and 

^P P and practices affecting health. 1 
vision of с of the study are recommended as guides in the building or 

eli Ourses in the teaching of science. Ку 

Bhest and lowest quartiles of the most significant table follow: 


Ta E i. 2 
BLE XVI.— Topics IN THE ORDER or TEACHER APPROVAL” 


EN HIGHEST QUARTILE 


> Rank 
EU —— | 
рус T who would— nence 
Pproval Number and name of topic — from 
In- Ex- table 
m mnn. clude | clude XII 
I + oit Р — —— _ — — — 
2 L^ Making assignments Dn cu 88.0| 2.5 I0.5 
* Correlation of laboratory and class 
3 I m fd (sax coer К Ууу 2.0 43.0 
4 EP Penodicals and professional readings....| 85.5 | 4-0 39.0 
5.5 60. | upervised or directed study (M).......| 85.0 | 5.0 | 46.5 
5.5 106 ility to find and use information (О)...| 84.5 | 2-5] 52.0 
8 -aboratory method........ O geo 2.0 
- a Jectives of laboratory instruction | 84.0 Ll, E 28.5 
142 ¿"ut method—teaching cycle A Суу. 22.0 
dio mmon defects in methods (teacher | 
11,5 Baus)... ^ | 84.0] 2.5 94.0 
п.5 E Ppreciation of environment as an aim. | 83.5 | 4.0] 14.0 
M tio upil interest as a principle for the selec- | | 
1 n of subject matter........ Aq Domos 33.0 


Sg,’ 9. С 2% 
чу, harters and Douglass Waples, The Commonwealth Teacher-Training 

how, „Main ; . 

п Or to headings under which topics are subsumed in the Master Table are 
Mbols; “Pics whose meaning might not otherwise be clear by the following 


The 
(0 Mer a ‘ure of Science and Its Relation to Life. 
(S) Jectives eaching Science. ré ' 
(L) election 1 ims, Values, Purposes) of Science Teaching. 
The Lab and Organization of Subject Matter. 
Oratory; Its Equipment and Supplies. 
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TABLE XVI.—Torıcs IN THE ORDER or TEACHER APPRovAL—Contint 


HIGHEST QUARTILE—Continued 


- کے‎ 
| Percentage К Rank. 
| of teachers in pro 
Rank in | | who would— p 
teacher Number and name of topic — able 
approval | Ber 
— | —| 
11.5 | 86. Organization of subject matter into units. 83.5 3.5 d 
11.5 | 190. How to select textbooks 3.5 | 5.5 4 
15.5 | 45. Specific content organized for demon- 05-5 
strating “unit method” 83.0 | 3.5 US 
57. Scientific thinking as an aim 83.0 3.5| 60 
171. Standardized tests 83.01 4-5 
| 195. Collateral instructional material (Gov- | 8.0 
ernment bulletins, advertising, etc.) | 83.0 | 5.0 
20 28. Relation of science to the development | 46.5 
of industry. . 82.5 5.5 24.0 
20 5. Demonstration (M) 82.5 3.5 117.0 
20 | 125. Treatment of pupil errors | 82 5 4.5 45. 
20 5. Examinations—their purposes and uses 52.5 5.0 * 
20 80. Personal qualifications of а science 78.5 
| teacher 82.5 6.0 48.0 
23.5 | 146. Providing for individual differences 82.0 | 3.0 50.0 
23.5 193. Library books | 82.0 | 3-5 41.5 
26.5 | 117. Field trips | 81.5 5 125.5 
26.5 | 126. Corrective or remedial instruction (M). | 81.5 4.9 72,0 
26.5 145. Visual aids (M) | 81.5 4-5 
26.5 172. Content and construction of examina- 27.0 
tions.. | 81.5 7.9 28.5 
29.5 58. The problem-solving type of thinking (O) | 80.5 5.0 
29.5 78. Principles for the selection of subject 6.0 
matter. 4 | 80.5 | 4:0 71.0 
31.5 114. Library or collateral reading (M). . 80.0 5:5 595 
31.5 173. Objectivity of tests 80.0 6.5 
35.5 85. Difficulty of course to vary with pupils’ 510 
increasing abilities (5) 79.5 | 5:0 
35.5 104. Question-and-answer method (of class | 25:5 
discussion) 79.5 8.0 
35-5 109. Pupils’ notes or write-up of laboratory | gro 
and other exercises (M) | 79.5 5,9 
35-5 144. Science clubs, scrap books, collections, | | 62.0 
| and similar aids to interest (M) 79.5 5.5 83-5 
35.5 178. Scoring and grading test papers 179.5 | 7 5 36.0 
35.5 | 182. Preparation of science teachers 79.5 | 9 9 75.0 
40.5 | 88. Interdependence of units (S) | 79.0 0 5 133°° 
40.5 127. Obtaining attention and cooperation (M) | 79.0 | 9:9 
40.5 | 133. Presentation of . material or unit to 105.5 
class (M) 79.0 | 2:5 21.0 
40.5 | 138. Teaching how to think scientifically (М) | 79.0 4-5 642 
44.5 123 Making lesson plans (M) 78.5 6.0 81.0 
44.5 | 143. Providing motives ог interest (M).......| 78-5 3.0 
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4. НїснЕзт QuanTILE—Continued 
p 
| 
pow in 
a 
— Number and name of topic 
A | — 
44.5 160. Home-made and locally obtained equip- 
44.5 mL V construction, procuring, and cost (L) 
48.5 74. Validity of tests * 
54. Development of basic scientific concepts 
8.5 | s an aim 
9. Comprehension of a principle as the 
48.5 Outcome of a unit (S) 
136. The recitation (М) 
A 
E. LOWEST QUARTILI 
142, 
3 53. Acquisition of percepts (sense experience) 
142.5 E апашт...., 
84. Dependent continuity of subject matter 
1 * .. 
эщ 105. Textbook method 
цу 5 124. Timing instruction (М) 
147.5 4. History of chemistry 
147.5 ^ Science as college-entrance requirements 
49- Specific content organized for demon- 
147 5 É Strating other methods 
150 91. Rating scales for selection of textbooks 
151 90. Units in project form (S) 
Re IStory and status of the teaching of the 
152 5 res ective high-school sciences 
152.5 > 118‹огу of physics 
í - І -Omparison of opinions on the objectives 
54 I1 Science instruction 
155 5 6 Cosedures incide ntal to various methods 
Y "mparison of the aims of science 
b high aing K the elementary school, junior 
* 5 164. PI, ool, and senior high school 
tes 5 15. — rooms for laboratories 
57.5 a ree of laboratory method. 
159 izing ects on science teaching of standard- 
5 128 С agencies, A 
i. 6 еў me thods involving a technic of | 
1615 | 139. \ ation as well as method 
1.5 ^X oral instruction (M) 
tá biok огу and status of the teaching of 
5 у 


Aims оп different school levels 


TOPICS IN THE ORDER OF TEACHER APPROVAL— 


Continued 
Percentage Rank 
of teachers | in promi- 
who would nence 
from 
In- Ex- | table 
clude | clude XII 
| 
78.5 б.о | 86.0 
| 78.5 7.0 | 83.5 
| | 
| 78.0 | 5.5 37.0 
| 75.0 | 7 5 | 74.0 
78.0 | 3.0 94.0 
ЕЕ ТЕРЕ PES 
63.5 | 16.0 86.0 
I 
| 
63.5 | 12.0] 97.0 
63.0 | 19.5 | 45.0 
63.0 14.0 | 168.0 
62.5 14.5 | 152.0 
62.5 20.0 | 99.5 
| 
62.5 17.0 | 149.5 
62.5 | 18.0 139.0 
62.0 | 15:5 144.0 
61.5 | 21.5 15.0 
61.0 16.0 151.0 
| | 
61.0 16.5 | 111.5 
60.5 | 11.5 | 70.0 
| 
60.0 | 15.5 | 90.5 
60.0 | 20.0 | 138.0 
59.5 | 23.0 90.5 
| | | 
| $9.5 | 17.0 121.5 
58.5 | 6.5| 54-0 
8.5 | 19.5 | 163.0 
| | 
| 58.0 | 22.5 118.0 
58.0 | 16.0 123.0 
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TABLE XVI.—Torıcs IN THE ORDER OF TEACHER APPROvAL—Continit 
LOWEST QUARTILE— Continued 
— — 
| Percentage А кий, 
of teachers m Ta 
Rank in | who would— "from 
teacher Number and name of topic — 712 
approval | In- Ex- xil 
clude | clude 
— — ے س‎ 
164 | 19. History and status of the teaching of oj. 
physics. . | 57.5 | 22.5 164.0 
164 | 157. Class management 57.5 6.0] ! $0 
164 | 161. Financing replacements ‚| 57.5 | 21.5 —9— 
166 | 8. History and status of public high schools | 57.0 | 23.0 162.0 
167 | 47. Specific biographical material | 56.5 | 20.0 ‘or 
168 159. Cost of equipment from supply houses (L) | 56.0 | 24.5 | ! 
À 169 98. Selection and organization of subject 
^ | matter for a unified course їп high-school 73.9 
science (advanced general science). 55-5 20.5 1 
170 50. Discipline as an aim—principles of trans- 40 
fer of learning ....] 53.5 | 31.0 
171 82. College-entrance requirements as a de- 138.0 
| terminant of subject matter . 53.0 | 26.5 
172 | 20. History and status of the teaching of 148.0 
chemistry ...| 52.5 | 22:5 
173 147. Methods appropriate to particular prov- 30 
inces of science teaching 49.5 | 15:5 
174 100. Rating scales for selection of laboratory 187.0 
experiments * 49.0 | 27.5 
175.5 9. Enrollment of pupils in science subjects 45.5 | 25:0 1789 
175.5 29. Relation between wealth and education...| 45.5 | 30.0 
177 13. History and status of science in elemen- 71-5 
tary schools 44.0 34.5 190.0 
178.5 24. Methods employed in European schools..| 43.0 | 34:0 1840 
178.5 | 91. Biographical units (S) ‚| 43.0 | 29-5 149 | 
180.5 | 21. Science teaching in European schools 40.0 | 40.0 
180.5 155. Interpreting and abstracting technical 174? 
studies in science education ; 40.0 | 30.0 
182 149. Methods for science above high-school 1760 
level 38 о | 31 0 
183 | 148. Methods for science below high-school im? 
level ° 37.5 | 35 " 
184 | 183. Preparation of teachers for elementary 180.0 
science .| 36.5 | 34-3 | 115 
185 | 118. Heuristic procedure (M) 4 36.0 | 21.0 go 
186 | 7. Academics in America ..| 33.5 | 47:5 | 1859 | 
187 | 23. Curricula in European schools 32.5 |440) 0 | 
188 197. Geography 29.0 | 37:5 159° 
189 | „6. Curriculum of the Latin grammar school | 26.0 | 57:0 
190 | 184. Preparation of teachers in European 188.0 
| schools : 24.0 49.5 
191 | 22. Selective and competitive schools in 01 
| Europe q. 


THE TRANSITION PERIOD IN AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCING: 1897 TO 1914 


By PAUL DeWITT DICKENS! 

— volume of foreign lending by the United re traders 
Very E Vorld W ar has been considered by many in dr nom —— ha 
t бар kable. ‚For decades, according to practically a * 1 —*& 
Capital Ject, the United States had been dependent upon го e : 

E. with which to build its great national railway system and to 
“elon its resources and industries. To change almost overnight from 
of d 1| borrow er on a large scale to capital lender to the extent of perd 

E ^. “a year was an almost inconceivable feat, and yet, on the 

» It seemed to have be en accomplished. 


Some re] 


of БЫ; ated questions. Those questions had to do ven —— 
Seemed . internationally. In particular, such еттй + me 
togeth Susceptible to further analysis on the basis of re — e Es 
Moveme * this thesis: What relationships are — АРА 
the le and the foreign trade in commodities! — —— pu 
gold + W hat rel tionships are there between capita т IT Hed of 
баваць ent ؟‎ Is gold the principal and an essential correc 
T "па in balances of payments? 


heri 3 i i “ide as providing 
the s riod from 1897 to 1914, inclusive, was decided upon as p 


EL ity f sti T ecision was 
"Cache PPortunity for a study of those questions. That d 


À i i "api ad, at 
diffe hi rst, because the international movement of capital had 

t times 
Tésule nes 


data were available; secondly, because nz 
Period et “peet by any major political event; thirdly, epa 
and chie ered business activity in all its major stages; — pod 
immediately preceded the beginning of the so-c 
lebtor to creditor. 

t * Study of the facts regarding the flow of capital to and pens 
tic : > first necessary step. Inasmuch as there wer 
0 КС. available as to the annual movements of capital, it нтр. 
dited such data. Schedules of foreign capital issues нба 
Шр. and American capital issues sold abroad were prep: 


Ph, ге Hiram College; A.M. 1927, The George Washington University; 
Merred Une 7, 1933. د‎ е 
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They cover about sixty-five pages in appendix A. It was also necessi 
to collect all available data regarding the investments of industrial an 
commercial corporations—American abroad and foreign in the Unit 
States—because, although capital issues are the most obvious methods? 
increasing foreign investments, they are more easily reduced than direct 
investments and are, by the terms of the contracts, usually subject? 
repayment at the expiration of a term of years. 

After preparing the data upon which estimates of the annual movement 


of capital could be based, all the available estimates and data regarding 
American investments ikon and foreign investments in the [и 
States were collected and analyzed. Then, on the basis of those estimat 


and the d: ita that had been collected reg arding the details of the flow 


capital, the yearly volume of the outward and inward flows of capit? 
affecting the United States was estimated. The adequacy of the annua 
estimates was then checked by constructing annual balances of payme ij 
^ Inasmuch as the uncalculated residuals in those annual balances prov? ht 
susceptible to explanation to a reasonable degree, the estimates 9 
capital movements were deemed to be sufficiently accurate for the P^ 
poses of analysis along the lines indicated above. 
On the factual side this research has shown three things: first Americ 
investments in foreign countries increased with much greater rapid 
from 1897 to 1914 and reached a higher total at the end of the ре 
had been estimated before; secondly, foreign investments in t he Un! nit 
States increased r apidly, but the increase had been greatly overestimil 
by many writers; and, thirdly, largely as a result of the: ‚bove fin n 
the United States is shown to have been a net exporter of long 
capital when the eighteen years are taken as a whole. 


American investments in foreign countries increased t 
450,000,000 in 1897 to $2,275,000,000 in I9 14. Before 1897 almos 
the investments had taken the form of the migration of industri 
n loans, V 


th 


ital. In 1899 a real start was made in the issuance of foreig po 
o 
Ате rican bankers p: irticipated with European houses in the flotati th 


on 
large Mexican Government conversion issue. From that time кый ге 
capi ital market in the United States absorbed each year some wide 
issues, and the geographic diversification of those issues — was 
ow 


with each succeeding vear. True, in the end the greatest ЁГ 
shown in direct investments because of the characteristics 0 re 
investments that were mentioned above. The experience of those F inc? 
years in underwriting foreign securities was later to be very Use NC li 
it pep ured not only the American bankers but also the American 
for the task they were later to undertake. $ 
Foreign investments in the United States increased from about , 
an с Bs S “фа í " 
000,000 to $3,900,000,000. On jue 30, 1914, they probab ly ай 
close to $4,400,000 Engla? 


ortfoli? 


. 


The sale of American securities 1n 
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enp Principal means of increase during those years. It was not an extensive 
stud р eneur-interest In American industry that was being acquired. A 
" of the tables in chapter IV shows the reason why other estimates 
"es higher than those here given. One of the principal reasons was 
E although the annual flotations in Europe after about 1904 were 
With hee а great amount of them were short-term issues which, together 
Зе issued for refunding purposes, reduced the net increase of 


Orei i 1 8 
EN investments more than had been previously supposed. 
AVing shown by 


that A 


Á a detailed and careful analysis of all the data available 
х Merican inve 


tighteen ө stments abroad increased $1,825,000,000 aan — 
ена pm under study, while foreign investments here н ر‎ - y 
а net ex j900, It was, of course, proved that the United States hac = 
* — of capital on a fairly large scale several years беге t : 
"Sources аг thrust upon it the task of financing a world whose capita 
pleted. The period: when the United States was a 
Induce, apital occurred from 1897 to 1905, inclusive. | It was not 
: earlier years of a net export had been, entirely by the 
foreign investments and the withdrawal of the old. 
ihto reich aracterized by a rush of American Capital and — 
ents he, Countries and by the repurchase of previous foreign invest- 
ya Following 1905 this country reverted to the position of net 


ceeded by the net annual interest and earnings due to foreign 
notab] n American bonds and enterprises. Those later years were 
rapid growth of tourist expenditures and immigrant 
There can be little doubt but that the constant and 
merchandise exports over imports was made possible, at 
Xportation of purchasing power which took place in 


Plaineg apters of this study were largely introductory. Chapter 
frst, i the technique of foreign investments. It served а dual purpose: 
N 1 some facts of historical significance by outlining the 
Secondly 'PS between American 

у, It threw 
rations t 
t € tegardi 


° United 


and European investment bankers; and, 
a practical light upon some of the more theoretical 
aken up in chapter VII. The second chapter reviewed the 
ng the balance of m vments of, and the inflow of capital to, 
| tates from 1787 to 1896. The purpose of this review was to 
Merian. >ackground for the chapters to follow. Several — in 
Ontinued Nancial transactions we re noted that were later shown to have 
ave become of the greatest importance. Reference 18 
О the continuous апа rapid growth after the Civil W ar 
res, immigrant remittances, and the net ocean shipping 
18 involved cash payments to foreigners. They con- 


„ou i 
bill, An expenditu 


ese iter 
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tributed to and were themselves contributed to by the large excess 0 
merchandise exports. 

Analysis of the annual balances of payments was next undertake 
a view to determining what relationships might be found to exist betw 
the various items of which the balances of payments were compost, 
Chapter V was taken up with a general description of the internation® 
financial transactions of the United States, in order to determine V x 
trends were discernible and how they fit into the whole. Inasmuch ® 
effort was made to calculate all the transactions that entered into eu 
year's international dealings, and as there was a considerable margin ү 
error in those that were calculated, the accounts did not balance їй ro 
year. That was to be expected and even hoped for. Still, it was hope 


n with 


“ ” : ° . nera 
that “balance” would be reasonable and subject to explanation in a Jr & 
way. This proved to be the case. It was found, in that attempt едй 

] ceat 


planation, that the movement of short-term capital had, even at tha 
date, become very important in balancing each year's accounts. 
Methods had to be devised by which the relative importance an 
of each type of international transaction could be more easily an я ch 
rately visualized. That was done, first, by showing the proportion 0 
major group of items to the whole and, secondly, by showing the chim, 


by annual and biennial periods, of each group of transactions fro d 
hose ana) d 


а trends 


previous annual and biennial periods. The results of th 
pointed to the need of comparing the combined merchandise an 
movements with the combined estimates of the capital and misce a ond 
invisible items. Those comparisons were made according to bin 
method stated above and also by constructing an index of each com 
group, using the 1905-6 average as the base. 

By the methods just described it was found that no clear ге 


nations 

> 0 

- e 
existed between the merchandise balance and the balance of CP ns | 


-anital exp% 
movement, nor between the gold movement and the net capital T dis 
Gold flowed in greater quantities as a result of banking or pol! When 


turbances than as a result of balance-of-payments influences: fool 
one considered a period of several years, the net internationa 
seemed too small to accomplish the purpose of bringing about 
adjustments to disturbing factors in the international financia 
of the United States. 

It was found that some relationship did apparently е s 
merchandise balance and capital movements. That relationshi 
apparent when the ratio of the merchandise-export balance (0 : 
foreign trade was calculated. It was found that during the — de 
capital export the excess of merchandise exports was 21 perc was 
total foreign trade, while for the period of capital imports the eX yet; 0 
only 13 percent of the total. The data were not sufficient, hoo de 
decide or even throw much light on the question, “Does trade Io 


] ассо 


xist be 
p was 


E 
loan?” 
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The balance 
Setting forth static 
Ynamic ones, 
he results of 
Ments and the 
Writer's judgme 
ships of the 


excellent means of 

f payments proved to be an — — 
of pi — 
—— but very poor as regards 


- hz ise-g move- 
the comparison of the combined merc — ir * 
capital-invisible ea areas d ктөн relation- 
nt those results were more than — — 
two parts of a whole. They showed simila 


i i i volume. Those 
"emarkable extent, corresponding fluctuations in point "e — 
acts Were Most clearly shown by the index of the por pW aa 
actions. With the results of those analyses and А — * Ri 
Statistica] data collected incidental to the research * - — pei 
was made in chapter VII, first, to evaluate a few » a uw ro: 
the Classical theory of international prices; secondly, Į 
mendations to Ca; 


trial colony, е 
Movement o 
de we ich grew steadily stronger 
fourthly, to express the writer’s conviction, which gre Е песеѕѕагу пог 
às thi ared completion, that no one р м а 
the explanation of the a ljustment o 


. s arising out of 
- bances arising 

ances to disturbances and particularly those distur 
Capital Movements. 


t was Pointe 


: Cory, Namely 
labor J 


] i nd 
ility i i r of capital a 
he relative immobility internationally p 
» the relative an 
р : ed 
izati capital markets 
; у zation of the caf 
>, sues nor by the facts of the organizatior e тс 7 
ZR l 'rance Another basic premise of t y —— 
f "800 S-specie-flow mechanism, depending as eq — * 
і ] fas er serious А А z 
х : буш —— th »urposes of adjustment; 
а | ( i "quate the purposes і, | 
st 5 the gold flows were inadequate for e] ee 
сопа, the organization of the American monetary : А esi e 
m | as not sensitive to the international п —— 
f a given stimulus were not ү —— 
Y, the effects of a given stin ip ah ze 
easiona ly were such that they complicated ra 
ie equilibrium. 


al 


tiar е Analysis of the с 


capital 
ет eff elationshi tween the capita 
en ause-and-effect r lationship betwee 
ents and 


| 
istic and the 
ili e statistics ап‹ 
merchandise trade utilized trade 
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analysis of the technique of foreign investment. The conclusion reached 
was that there is a reciprocal relation, both direct and indirect, betw 


qe : ^ : n 
them, so that at different times, and occasionally at the same time; any 
transaction may be both resultant and causal. tress 

Finally, again on the basis of induction from the data analyzed, $ 


was placed on the fact that each transaction in the balance of payme 
influenced every other type of transaction. Still more, however, 2 
influence of factors outside the balance of payments was emphasized; J 
the opposite effects that might come from the same factor were illustrat to 
All of this led to the conclusion that the stress given by many scholars 
the search for a mechanism of adjustment had tended to obscure Ê 
greater truth that most basic forces affecting the international fow 
values stimulate their own corrective reactions. 


of 


GEOLOGY OF THE NORTH AND SOUTH McCALLUM 
ANTICLINES IN NORTH PARK. JACKSON COUNTY, 
COLORADO 


By JOHN CHARLES MILLER! 
North Park nar 


N area | oughly quadrangular basin about 1,000 square — 
Which * most completely encircled by mountain ranges, = Beaks 
tively flat to 11,000 or 12,000 feet above sea level, although t EZ 
о floor varies in elevation from 7,900 to 8,300 feet. ~ 
Park, p^ Divide marks the western and southern boundaries E t н 
South Mec E northeastern part of this geographic unit the erh 
Miles long allum anticlines are situated, occupying an area — = 
tight mil and two miles wide close to the Medicine Bow Range anc : өө 
Connecti x east of the town of Walden, Colo., on a branch-line railroac 
Sting with the Union Pacific system at Laramie, Wyo. The field lies 
— 180 miles northwest of Denver by road. j 
8 the borders of the park steeply tilted sedimentary formations 
br be overlying the pre-Cambrian complex. A thin limestone of 
arboniferous age is the oldest sedimentary formation exposed, 
Utcrop is not continuous. Overlying this limestone in the order 
format; re the Chugwater formation (Triassic? red beds); the Morrison 
ton y Urassic or Cretaceous), the so-called Dakota sandstone, the 
to the p the Niobrara formation, and the Pierre shale, all belonging 
Steep PPer Cretaceous series. The valley is underlain by the less 
Mary oping beds of the Pierre shale and younger Tertiary and Quater- 
tre de jendstone mapped by Beekly as Dakota, the writer Meme 
“Wuivalent гу of a thin-bedded stratum tentatively identified as t : 
Which d 0 the Mowry shale of Wyoming. It is a reddish, sandy 
tation, hie point of exposure was five feet thick. The need of extensive 
that the © Work in this region is apparent, but this discovery indicates 
fo ation eet Producing oil and gas sand is the younger Frontier 
Upper Cretaceous) and not the Dakota, as previously corre- 
volume of ctore, if the entire thickness of the sand containing the large 
Over рг EM Оп dioxide can be penetrated, there is a possibility of a 
Ng zone, j 
ossils collected from the sandstones of the upper Pierre, which 
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U.S. Geological Survey Bulletin 596. However, the most prevalent Upp“ 
Cretaceous fossils are inoceramus and baculites. 
Owing to the lenticular character of the beds exposed, these fossiliferous 
sandstones aided materially in the mapping of structure. Beekly an v 
geologists for one of the large oil companies mapped a major fault betwee 
the North and the South McCallum anticlines. The company’s к 
showed a hinge fault with a throw of 1,200 to 2,500 feet, presumab) 
based on correlation of coal in this vicinity and similar to Beekly’s inter 
pretation. Careful mapping of the underlying fossiliferous Pierre $å 
stones at this point eliminated all possibility of a fault of such significance 
The absence of outcrops of marine beds over a large part of the crest ® 
these asymmetrical anticlines, due to a cover of partly conso! y Ü 
gravel, and the steep dips along the east flanks, made it necessary 


1 а the 
employ a method of obtaining contours different in principle from 


s 
“ . > > «6 » ee. ic f * һ 
horizontal offset”, “depth to bed”, or the “ideal concentric fold — 
commonly used. Instead of one of these so-called mathematical met was 
ours 


use was made of the geometry of the folds, and the spacing of cont 
obtained graphically from eleven cross sections, assuming compet 
folding. In folds of the type considered, where a subsurface bed yr 
nomically important, consideration must be given to the location ® 
axial plane, particularly when the depth to that bed is approximate 
mile, as in the present case. An assumption that the trace 0 che 2 
plane or surface is a straight line would lead to serious error, 
sequent financial loss entailed by the drilling of unproductive wells. n 
method devised by the writer offers an approach to the representación 
these structures without laborious mathematical computations и 
the limits of accuracy of surface observations. Moreover, the constr Я 
locates within reasonable limits the crest of the structure of the Рї0 rent 
sand while taking account of squeezing and flowing of the incomPF ns | 
beds to some extent. Briefly, the method consists of scribing thee | 
formed by using as the centers the points of intersection ОЁ пой 
the dips. Contours are obtained by constructing parallels to a leve г е 
at equal intervals to scale intersecting the surface of the key be e lint 
producing sand. These points of intersection are then projected ic^ 
of the cross section, after which they are transferred to the trac 
order to obtain the spacing of contours in a horizontal plane: he $ 
Two additional cross sections were extended to the outcrop — 
called Dakota sandstone opposite each anticline in order to Y^ de 
thickness of strata penetrated by the drill. These sections devela ey bel 


with o 


fact that there was a marked thickening of strata between che di i 
(upper Pierre) and the Dakota (?) sandstone, amounting to 25 * and 
1,000 feet in a distance of seven miles. This convergence north ^is 
perhaps the squeezing of shales toward the crest of the folds ® 
explanation of the structural anomaly evidenced by the fact that 
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ы ane north anticline reached the carbon-dioxide-bearing sand (Dakota?) 
though — the same depth as the well on the south anticline, al- 
j atter 15 approximately 1,000 feet higher structurally. 
Petroleum, ence of large volumes of carbon dioxide in association with 
attempt Кі Production of petroleum difficult and costly. Ап 
dioxide Жер made to reduce high production costs by utilizing the carbon 
‘he E iced therewith in the manufacture of solid carbon —* 
arbon-diox; per employed consists of a preliminary treatment of the 
Pension. The gas from the well to remove petroleum carried in — 
through © га temperature of the gas is then raised to 400 F. and ye 
Sranular 81: purifying towers connected in two series of four each. 
auxite in the presence of ferric oxide, ferric chloride, aluminum 


chlor; 
id Eg. 2 : а x 
yd © Ог sodium carbonate is used as a filtering medium to remove 


open sulphide, 
Fron may be elimi 
m the purifying 
d and ine g 
۵ Iquefied, 
th 950 Pounds 
‚ © temper 


sulphur dioxide, and other impurities. Some of these 
nated if the gas does not contain sulphur compounds. 
tower the gas passes to the heat exchanger, where it is 
The liquid carbon dioxide is then raised to a pressure 
рег square inch and circulated through cooling coils, and 
liquid is “ature is reduced to about 40° Е. From the cooling coils the 
Xpand — to the “snow chamber”, where it is permitted to 
Inst atmospheric pressure. In expanding to form “snow” its 
Ps to about -110? Е. Helium, methane, and nitrogen 
aust gas from the “snow chamber". At regular intervals 
ut off and the “snow” removed from the “snow chamber". 
I5 tamped into a mold, and a 60-ton hydraulic press, exerting 
. 1200 pounds per square inch, compresses it into 10-inch 
ing about fifty pounds. 
the oka ation of the field and the failure to eliminate petroleum from 


€ 
Scape With exh 
* gas is 


The « 


$ 
snow” 


Bas result Petroleum here is difficult because the expanding carbon-dioxide 

: : f 1 y “ £ ^ > e 
is r in the formation of a petroleum “slush” from which the petro 
dioxide, covered only by heating or evaporation of the solid carbon 


Early ех 


N the te by Andrews, Cailletet, Caubet, Straus, and others 
tica] ES "id Physical properties of carbon dioxide showed iz 
With ot А Perature of the gas is lowered several degrees when it is mixe 
deter а: 52868 Ог vapors. Straus in 1880 derived а formula for the 
аре К" of the critical temperature of a gaseous mixture. This work 
to lower , е Possibility of injecting compressed air into the wells in order 
Writer the critica] temperature of the mixture, and accordingly the 


Straus? o recommended its use to the operating company. According to 
‘ture o mula, the addition of 10 percent air lowers the critical temper- 
Volume € gas from 88° F.; moreover, the addition of 25 percent air by 
ers the critical temperature to 11° F., which is considerably 
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below the average annual temperature of 40° Е. The effect of the? 


flowing from the well and its mixture with petroleum vapors cam 
determined only by further field investigation or experimental work, wM 
so far as the writer is informed, has not been attempted. 
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THE PREPARATION AND OPA 
DIALKYL ETHERS OF GLYCE 


By WILLIAM OTHO POOL?! 
Ethers of gly 
them is both 


com- 
> the same 
esumed to be 

Widely di ‚rent constants for what was presum 

Pound, 


: > object of removing 
h ent work was undertaken 2 urn ive been 
—* e uncertainty RE - bee чу сез and studying 
Previously Prepared and with the purpose of sy — 
еч dialkyl ethers of glycerol. hers of the type R-O-CH 1 alcohols 
Welve of the sixteen possible — äichlerahydrin and al hol 
ne — 
“surface tension, ری‎ 2 equations jr dd 
ч е — ee y — has 
i irete perature relationships have же: A соев 
Меша: Tefractivities and parachors are 
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; s and the data 
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FAMILIES OF GROUPS GENERATED BY TWO 
OPERATORS OF THE SAME ORDER 


By ABRAHAM SINKOV ! 


REN orators 
The problem of determining the groups generated by two орен 
has been studied for many years. In its most general form it is at 
difficult, and the best that can be done, as yet, is to consider only sp 


cases of it. In each such special case the defining relations of the grou 
are set down as restrictions upon the generating operations $i and 
These restrictions may assume any form whatever; for example, Xt * 
be required that the relative transforms of 5, and S be equal. Of ag 
it may be required that the squares of S, and S; be invariant. 1 
difficult to conceive many other types of restrictions that might 
imposed; indeed, various problems could be easily formulated. | ve 
For the most part, however, the problems of this type which ha 
appeared in the literature have used as defining relations the огде? 
S, and S, together with the order of some combination of them, lar 
simplest combination that can be chosen is their product in а parti 
order, say SiS», but any other combination would have just 4$ E it 
weight when considered as a restriction upon the generators. Nowe 
has been shown by Miller that the conditions S,* =S; (Se 
not uniquely define a group except in a few very special cases: se 
these exceptions aside, the above conditions are shown to give rise f se 
one of an infinity of groups, and additional restrictions must De imp? 
before a single one of them can be completely determined. eh are 
It is interesting to note at this point that the sets of solutions whic he 


obtainable in such a fashion can be divided into two distinct types трі 
distinction is most easily explainable by the use of a particular exa 

of each. Consider first the problem studied by Eddington in his a is 
S? = Ss" = (5,5): =1. The additional restriction which he impo ud 
(5,52)4 2 1, and he finds that for every value of a there is à — 
defined group of order 3a?. These groups are all solvable, and each 3 chis 
an invariant abelian subgroup of order а? Moreover, in every pe are 
subgroup is generated by the operators S,S; and $,2$», both of whi 


of order a. 


In contradistinction to the above, consider the problem studi asl 
Miller, S? = 5, = (S;S;)! 21, with the additional condition, (S еги) 
For a=1 or 2 no group exists. When а — 3, the group G which 15 gen pa 
is solvable and of order 48. It contains an invariant abelian SU “7 

1 B.S. 1927, College of the City of New York: A.M. 1020, Columbia Unive 
Ph.D. conferred June 7, 1933. 
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Order T е В ; : 
Order 16 generated Ьу 5,5, and 5,5,. When a = 4, G is the simple group of 
168, Finally, a =< gives rise to a group of order 1,080, which contains 


appa invariant subgroup the alternating group on six letters. It is fairly 
nt why the paper stops here—the groups generated for values of 

i — difficult to determine. 
indicate à um this second problem has been carried sufficiently far to 
!egulariey i à 6 difference in the two types of solutions; there is em 
ES n " € first and almost complete randomness in the second. 
MS to suggest an analogy between the first type of solution and a 


1. 
ar - Р > 
ameter family of curves or surfaces. Hence the terminology 
NY of groups". 

N geometry 


sible corresponding extension in the problem of groups 
O Operators. Some results have already been achieved 
lines. In particular, Eddington has obtained a 2-para- 
rder nm"! and another of order nm". í 
aper exhibits for the first time a 3-parameter family which 
on of the first of the two families mentioned above. 
ate of the : h, no other restrictions are supposed than that S; and Ss 
The set of me order л, so that S,” =S," — 1. 
andi, : Operators 4; SiS," (imt, 2. ] 
i at the subgroup Н of G which is generated by this set is 
th S; and S, It is consequently an invariant subgroup 
In general of index n. 


© generari £ 
Sense thar ор: 18 St 


a * present p 
qe neralizar; 
9 begin wit 


1—1) is then considered, 


ч 4 is next replaced by an equivalent set E in the 
a Vantage ae new set generates the same group. It possesses the added 
the com at all the new generators are of the same order, for they are 
form Plete set of conjugates of S,S,"" under Si. The new set takes the 


S,S,"" e 
($i Sa 1) = (5,2 S**) 


(S $)^ 


e 
be my Don Order эл of these new generators £ is quite arbitrary and may 
lt is фе бег Whatever, y | 
0 Choose N assumed that the set E is commutative and that it is possible 
, restric. of them (k being a divisor of n) to be an independent set ın 
k becomes Sense. The order of H is then тт. Under that assumption 
Two орк ible to prove the following theorem: 
y 18 co RATORS Si AND S, OF THE SAME ORDER n FOR WHICH THE SET 


MUTATIVE GENERATE 4 GROUP G WHOSE ORDER IS AT MOST 


pam 
: 
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nm'""* WHERE m IS THE COMMON ORDER OF THE OPERATORS E AND THE 
NUMBER Ё IS DEFINED AS THE GREATEST FACTOR OF n SATISFYING Mi 
RELATION (S,S,471)* =1. 

That the group С exists for every number ит" is next den 
by exhibiting a general pair of generating substitutions, S, and S» de 


„onstrated 
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where Ё is the greatest common divisor of ? and n. 
The properties of the groups G are next determined to be the fo 
М 1. Every С is solvable. 

2. The central is cyclic and of order D where D is the greatest comm 
divisor of m and n/k except in the special case k=n/2; m2. Int 
latter case the order of the central is 2D. The invariant operator 
first case take the form 


[(&£, Ming» Ё, 2% pr”) (E£, yo ou. L2 Ju 


lowing’ 


$ in the 


In the second and special case the additional invariant operat This 
adjoined to the cyclic group just mentioned, doubles its ordet: 
special case is the only one for which it is possible to have a power ° 
invariant in С. Moreover, S;"/ is the only such permissible powe!: dex | 
3. The commutator subgroup of С is contained їп Н and is of a by 
where D is the greatest common divisor of m and n/k. It is genet? 
the n-1 operators ££, (4 =1, 2, . . . n-1). 
The following special cases seem worthy of mention. ups 
The family of groups G includes all cyclic and all dihedral Lp 
In the special case n =3, k =1, G is the group of order 3m* WM 
described in the introduction to this paper. It was used there to int 
the notion of a family of groups. f che 
In the special case л =4, k =2, G is of order 4m* and is another ® 
families obtained by Eddington in his thesis. He defined t 
means of the relations S,*=S,'=(S,S,)?=1. The condition. 
is exactly what (S,S;*"!)* = г reduces to on setting X =2. It is inter atl 
to note in connection with this family of groups that it is not € as 
to assume the operators S,* S,"-« commutative. In this particu 
that property follows as a consequence of the defining relations: 
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Finally, 
family G 


by setting up a simple isomorphism between the 3-parameter 


and a similar one G, viz: 
($: 19, 5 S 
G S, 571 


itis sh 
A à : 2 è 
wn that Eddington’s family of order nm”! is the special case Ё =1. 
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TURKISH-AMERICAN ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
SINCE LAUSANNE 


By RUDJHAN NADJI ЅІРАНІ! 
= by 
Ihe present world industrial de velopment was made possib le only 
This le 


‘alization 
r be ort 


the parallel expansion of international economic processes. 
further support to the already established thesis that industri 
has made the nations of the world more inte rdependent than eve pal 
thus making for a world economic order. At the same time no inter rnatio 
problem can be approached without going to the fundamentals whic 


er ‚sent stud) 
the national economies involved, and this was done in the pres sent 


Parr I.—Tue Basis or THE Economic RELATIONS à 
TH 
TURKISH NATIONAL ECONOMY AS A BASIS OF ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH 

UNITED STATES int 
. emi 
One may analyze the Turkish national economy in order to dex je 
* : ono! 
whether it is such as to produce competitive or complementary ec 
processes with the United States. : squat’ 
The present territory of the Turkish Republic covers 294» A: The 
. ө ^" owe 270 
miles. In 1927 the total population of Turkey was 13,648,27 


av 1 Р ter. 
average density for the whole country was 17.9 per square kilomete af 
| are engaged p oye 


In Turkey 81. 63 percent of the total employed 
тр!о) 
аге so € ent 


culture, while ¡ їп the United States only 21.9 percent 
On the othe 1d, manufacturing in Turkey engages only * and 
of the total employed, jr ie the United States the manufactur 


, wor 
gain fu е stage 


mechanical industries con ıprise 29.8 percent of the 
The se and n 1any other estimates illustrate the diffe rences in the 

of industrial d levelopment in the United States and Turkey. ws the 
A birdseye view of the Turkish national economic structure $ ratio” 

need of the country for agricultural, industrial, and transpo rte 

equip ment. The position of the United States as a producer um t ‘ne nt 

of these capital goods makes it possible for her pz artly to support 


of Turkey. ge 
The de pendence of the United States on some agricultura» ar a | 

and mineral raw materials, and the Turkish position as à pr " | 

exporter of these. are р: artly ees mentarv. NX Stat 
The abundance of manag ing and expe rt abilities in the Unite qd 


nt. 
may —— that of Turkish scarcity, which is, at presen 
the result of small-scale industry. п 

= D con 


! A.B. 1931, A.M. 1932, The George Washington University; Ph. 


June 7, 1933. 
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» Virgin land of Turkey and the comparatively greater pro- 
of the Unina Pital as the result of its relative scarcity, and the position 

States as an important creditor nation, are, again, potentially 
—8 опе сотез to the conclusion that, with some ехсе pn the 
internations| es of the United States and Purkey and the resu ting 
ither Как processes are, at present, in almost all respects 
relations cabs or potentially complementary, and that these economic 
^ subject to such items as transportation, competition of third 


Countr; м N 
те > ‘ : "aye e 

oli CS, Policies regarding foreign investments, and similar factors, 
› lies о. арача, ' ' 

N ich amibilities of expansion far beyond present proportions, along lines 


are mutually advantageous. 


TRE 
POL м 
ITICO ECONOMIC BACKGROUND: CAPITULATIONS, TREATY RELATIONS, AND 


OTTOMAN DEBT ADMINISTRATION 


The firs E 
first treaty between Turkey and the United States was the Treaty 
~omme 


articles rce and Navigation of 1830. By virtue of some of its specific 
States y, and especially by its most favored-nation clause, the United 
"pin as entitled to the so called capitulatory privileges in the Ottoman 


beca d: » based on the capitulations, which later, by their extension, 
Angerous to the political and economic existence of the country 
9 Incompatible with the present concept of a state, continued until 
an independent, sovereign republic, master of its 
> after which time the relations between the two countries 


on the principles of international law, equality, and 


te Senay ction of the American Treaty of Lausanne by s 
Stablisheg J anuary 18, 1927, a modus vivendi was concluded w nich 
ational |, T diplomatic and consular relations on the basis of inter- 
i aw and reciprocity. This is still in force and regulates diplomatic 
ай, EN commercia] relations were regulated by the extension ef 
and Navig endi of 1926, from time to time, until the T reaty of Commerce 
f lich w Ration became effective in 1930. The Treaty of Establishment, 
favor, d as Proclaimed on February 18, 1933, accords mutually most- 
sub, ation treatment. The other subjects will have to be dealt with 


~ sequ 
Fo a ent treaties and conventions. 


ei 0 
tration ya nations, through capitulations and the Ottoman Debt Adminis- 
Condi, , stricted the power of Turkey to shape her economic policies 
ау, thus poe. natural need, and instead directed them in the opposite 


US mal: j hes t 

эте making them detrimental and detractive to the economic 

: nt of the Country. et 

^ ч 3 | ; Or 

“сар Patter as a whole, and especially contrasting the old perioc 
atory 


and : : н aim poo of 
and debt-administration control with the new period 


— 


== ڪڪ 
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Turkish economic autonomy, there seems little question that Turkisk 
American economic relations are improved and potentially enlarge 
that autonomy. This is so for several reasons. As for the capitu at 


legt 


by reason of the most-favored-nation clause. pr 

benefit їп view of the limitations they placed upon Turkey. In the o " 
1 1 * n 3 

through the Debt Administration the United States did not take P 


it is true that the United States had accepted these so-called priv 
Jut this was a dow 


she was thus fairly effectively, ıt not technically, excluded from Т 
types of operations, as in investments and access of enterprise: Fine? 


the autonomy at last affords Turkey relatively unlimited new opportuniti® 
for her own development of resources and other economic potentia. 
In this development, commercially, industrially, and financially, de 
United States has possibilities of helping and sharing, and these 
bilities are enhanced by the peculiar good will surrounding the 10 
relations between the two nations. 


Part II.—EcoNoMic RELATIONS 


i$, 
د‎ 4 ; : | that 
The international economic processes are greatly interrelated, the 


they are in the last analysis the parts of one whole movement ig 
same way the policies involved are interacting and interrelated, requ 
a complete coordination on the basis of national economy if a inter 
and smooth functioning is desired. In this study these phases й bes 
national economic relations are first isolated as much as they oe" y 
selves to such division, for a separate and clearer discussion; 
then viewed as a whole. 
COMMERCIAL RELATIONS тойи 
Turkish-American commercial relations were regulated by h which 
vivendi of 1926, which granted most-favored-nation treatment an r from 
was extended from time to time, the last period being for one уе 
April 11, 1929. Toward the end of this period, on October Ir, ereaty 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation was signed at Ank Apri 
was ratified by the United States and Turkey on March 3 and АР 
1930, respectively, and the ratifications were exchanged at * 7 
April 22, 1930. ries un 
This treaty accords mutually to the commerce of both count and 
conditional most-favored-nation treatment in matters of mi yn 
export duties, surtaxes, and other charges. By virtue of eis de 


еи e i { к 
ditional most-favored-nation clause, the American expor™ key xi 
enjoy the lowest preferential rates of duty granted by is 
country. de palan 


"ha "Oe з : * a 
he present temporary Turkish policy of equalizing the tr ura 
with each country does not discourage, but in practice nformit} 
American exports to Turkey. The Council of Ministers I 
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=ч this, accepts the imports of American goods freely and without their 
PINE su ject to import-quota restrictions up to the value of the Turkish 
> United States. The present comparative volume of trade 
m such that this makes it possible for the exports of the United States to 
* "У to increase, to triple, or even quadruple. The decree also itemizes 
4 Principle American commodities which benefit by it. à 
Тону the existing treaties, technically the United States — + 
to the largest import quota given to any other country. А ut t 18 
"i IN practice, accepting the American imports without € 
tates “9 Import quota up to the value of Turkish exports > s e mate 
Ver a ample Opportunity to American exports to multiply. 
Er Import-quota system is necessarily temporary. ТИРУУ | 
Dationg ary analysis, at the beginning of this paper, of the T — 
jew of поту in comparison with that of the United States, provides 


a vi | I i 
ibi the mutual general economic market for both present and future 


tates is one of the important markets for Turkish exports. 
Principal items at Present are cigarette tobaccos, wool carpets and 
fruits, valonia, licorice root, opium, and wool. Turkey has 
хро, q Peeuliarities in the production of agricultural tesi 
to the United States. The United States is in need of som 
Which are Produced or have future possibilities in Turkey, such 
* rome, antimony, and manganese. The — —— 

ed goods are peculiar to the national economy of Turkey, s 

and other hand-made manufactures. i 
Тот the United States to Turkey are relatively less important, 
also have possibilities of increase. The important groups of 


Minerals y 
a 


im E Turkish economic policies in general seem to discourage os 
tion o commodities which can be manufactured in Turkey, suc 
they en Cotton manufactures, leather and leather manufactures. But 
“quip p t the importation of agricultural and industrial machinery, 
eU ‚and tools, and the means of transportation. cue 
by Tu pL States is able to supply most of these rane Áo 
"dus па Y. Her success depends upon her ability to compete with ot 
and j countries in the fields of commerce, transportation, finance, 


ust. OR . \ г ^ 
TY which àre interacting and interpromoting. 


TRANSPORTA TION AND COMMUNICATION 


ü 


| 


— — — 


= er ann 
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Шы... — Straits, in 0% 
The Turkish policy is to establish the security of the Straits, The 


way or another, as had been formulated in the “National Pact”. 
United States policy favored the freedom of the Straits. The const 
solution at Lausanne established the principle of freedom of transit a 
navigation, by sea and by air, in time of peace and in time of wah er 
Straits. An international commission was also created to арр 
provisions of the convention relating to the freedom of the Strait (he 
At Lausanne, Turkey reserved the coastwise trade to the ships © 
nationals, and since July 1, 1926, the coastwise exclusion has been px 
plete. The effect of the Turkish policy on Turkish-American shipP. 
relations may be said to be the removal of advantages of third coun 
in comparison with the United States. stated 
The general post-war shipping policy of the United States, 25 y 
in the Merchant Marine Acts of 1920 and 1928, had a definite effect 
сошай 
лар 
e 
American vessels cleared in Turkish ports in 192 " 
1931 it was 729,095, a very great percentage of increase. / 
part of the United States exports to, and imports from, 
carried in American vessels. This trend of increase is more 
her exports to Turkey. - MES America! 
There are no peculiar features in the way of 1 urkish- 
communication facilities. rchasing 
Turkey’s present productive capacity and consequently her " licies of 
power is far below her potential abilities. Under the economic p. 
the Republic, the country's development will naturally affect eimula 
national economic processes. Shipping, as one of them, WI | be ш: 
by the movement and in return will give impetus to that progre 


noticea 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS j portan 
3 Turkish-American financial relations take a new form and j 
in the post-war period, with a promising future. This left Amerie” 

Until 1919 there were no American banks in Turkey. This y Ext 
business men at a disadvantage. The branch of the Am риле? 
Company at present performs various banking services to 
men and travelers. 

Although conditions are improving, the present “port 
mechanism in Turkey is inadequate. The case of financing т varo 
different. There is a great deal of competition betwee 0 a 
companies exporting to Turkey. American concerns seem © ly che 


ent? 
* x — > - a „єє, CO sequ 
conservative in their extension of credit to importers; СОП ure 
e : nat 


pan 
export in 1 


are not successfully competing with other countries. — , tory in? 
fully | چ‎ » аһа 
Most of the Turkish exchange restrictions, being reta" 
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affect the United States. Although the external value of the 
Pound has been kept stable in the last three years, it is a question 
is has encouraged exports and discouraged imports or the 
It is a Well-established fact that Turkey needs capital to develop the 
Зи: acquaintance with the political and economic aims of the 
in the recent past made the Turkish attitude toward 
al very reluctant. Any capital which now seeks political or 


рак Control will meet with absolute opposition. 3 
€ United States open-door policy in the Near East, and the American 
OCess of 1 : 


„ОЁ private foreign investments, fit very well into Turkish need 


and ч Post-war Period opened a new era in Turkish-American financial 
› al relations, Although the outside movement of American 
began at an earlier period, it was not directed toward this 
x lany factors. The primary ones may be said to be (a) та 
Turke, „Pean investments and their financial and economic —— 
for the | somewhat excluding American capital; (4) the erur A 
the lesse Nited States at home and in other areas; and (« A" л solitical 
Positi " Importance of the pre-war international economic anc I 
On of the t nited States. 
У, although the data available were found to be as yet 
at limited, there has been compiled, for the first time, a summary 
tt of the balance of international payments between Turkey and 
Шей States. It provides a coordinated perspective, in ps of 
Бы" money values, for a more thorough understanding of these 
Te ations asa whole. н 

Urkish-American commodity balance was in favor of Turkey 
ut the period taken in this study. 2 
tant invisible items in the Turkish-American r 
Missio Eu tourist expenditures; immigrant —— —— 
Сер, Th уз Patrik contributione; dan TE — 
lished Ус € former three items increase the net Turkish ba 

Mover mod 


е 
throughs 


е impo 


о have 
Made р. $4,000,000 pure interest investment seems not t 
ade from th 
T . 


United „sidering visible and invisible items between Turkey — 
à net par otes and the movement of new capital, there seems to ded ES 
“ash a ance in favor of Turkey. This net balance is probably set s = 
T Us, fi Y the triangular movement of visible and invisible nz 
of the’ nally, to recapitulate, despite the relatively limited cha y^ 
"elations, the national economies, the resulting internati 


nn. 
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| | 3 ch 
processes, and the policies surrounding them, subject of course to y 


special factors as distance, for the most part are actually and poten? lly 
1 r mutua" 


т. 


complementary and provide possibilities for significant furthe 


beneficial development. 


CESTODES OF CARNIVORA 


By MARY SCOTT SKINKER ! 
con attempt is made to assemble from the available literature all details 
Vor. "Вибір toward a description of every cestode reported from Carni- 

М the world, The twenty genera reported from carnivores include 
n ninety species and many unidentified species. There are also 


inclu > 1 ` PR; 
wn reports of a number of specimens of species and genera incertae 


al examination of the facts thus assembled has enabled the — 
drawing. ^ the Synonymy of a number of specific names. —— . 
contribu ‚was made from among the many illustrations available, —* 
€ thirt g toward the clarity of the specific diagnoses are inc = 
Cases > Plates given include 352 drawings, of which wen 
Species етсем were available for study, —— y -— x 
Beat the * been redescribed. So laborious has been the tas rs 
to add number of facts to be considered that it has — 
Ration, “scriptions of all the new species studied during this * г 
the scri Ublication of the thesis at an early date is contemplated, an 

— ption of several new species is to be included. 


Ў 922, A.M, 1923, Columbia University; Ph.D. conferred June 7, 1933. 
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THE GRASSES OF CHINA 


By YI LI KENG? 


This manual of the grasses of China covers China proper and Manche 
Many species of Formosa, when the material is available, are also inclu nd 
Those species found only in Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan, Кокопо 85 
Tibet аге generally excluded, but the specimens seen from these rg 
are also cited under the species extending into Manchuria or China ри 

This work was prepared in the Grass Herbarium of the United "di 
National Museum during the years 1930 to 1933. It includes 154 s 

536 species, and 81 varieties, of which 2 genera, 77 species, and 34 VA? М 
are described as new, beside 49 new combinations and 5 new names: 
` the species recorded here, except a few very common ones, peen 
checked with the original descriptions. About nine tenths have 
compared with the type specimens or topotypes. dle, V 

The last previous treatment of the Chinese grasses was by Ren оп Of 
listed in 1904 about 350 species in Forbes & Hmesley’s enumerati 
Chinese plants including Korea, Formosa, and Luchu Islands. ' 
536 species presented here, more than 160 are known from Ch if 
although about 10 of them in western and southern China also e 
Indo-China and Burma. But, since certain parts of China have mil (0 
thoroughly botanized, a large number of the Chinese grasses are А 
Ье discovered. упш 

Before publication the author expects to examine the types ol а فلا‎ 
of Chinese species deposited in European herbaria. It has been} m, the 
however, through the courtesy of the officers of Kew Herbar co 
British Museum, and the herbaria of Vienna and Copenhagen, to 
a number of the European types for study in Washington. é reduce 

In preparing this taxonomic work, the author has intended reduction 
genera and species rather than to describe any new ones, but the ише is 
to synonymy has always been done on a ty pe basis. The noment 
in accord with the International Rules. me 

The author still follows Hackel in the main, although his arrang SE г? 
somewhat arbitrary, in classifying the grass family into 13 tribes ай 
subfamilies, but he uses the name Arundinelleae for the tribe pec * 
calls Tristegineae, and puts Phalarideae under the subfamily і = hi 
Tristegis, a synonym of Melinis, probably belongs to another gre Я chat © 
Stapf calls Meliniastrae under the tribe Paniceae) different Mo! esterilè 


Arundinella. The Phalarideae have a terminal fertile floret Wi Georg? 
The 


5 B.S. 1927, Chinese National Southeastern University; A.M. 193% 
Washington University; Ph.D. conferred October 18, 1933. 
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Ones b нг r А 
s elow as in Paniceae, a character which the author considers more 


und 1 { : > 

ab amental than the laterally compressed spikelets and the articulation 
ove the glumes, 

tabl sides this brief statement on the grasses of China, there are three 

Wo; ^ showing the number of genera, species, etc., to summarize this 
TK, as follows: y 


able 3 s uu zx Y 
showing the estimated number of genera and species in different tribes of the 


EE C world and of China 


| Genera and species of the world | Genera and species of China 
Tribes 4 MAD ME. > 
i | y 
EE Genera | Species Genera Species 
— س‎ 
— 45 550 8 41 
исеае 
Hordeae \ 110 I ‚000 25 114 
үгезе Es. 25 200 8 20 
Шоке i | 0 50 8 20 
— Ent = | ^ 0 | 10 21 
Aerostideae ** 2 › 3 5 
Ostideae 20 4C 
Ory m. € 20 99 
2 0 900 2 
halan: di 17 60 5 8 
Paniecideae ..... ó 80 3 5 
Cea ? › è $ 
Arundi Bes... 82 1,580 23 89 
Andr Inelleae 6 м * : zu 
May e otoneae 8o 750 36 100 
n p | 8 30 3 3 
vn ا‎ — 
Ti — ES “ ELITE ^ — 
bu. 549 6 ,030 154 536 
Tables Sah tates 


ы difern’ the number of species, varieties, new species, new varieties, etc., recorded 
indicat mM Chinese genera, with the estimated number of the world's species 


M in parenthesis 
Н | New 
Genera Species Varieties New New combi- 
$ species vaneties nations 
EM — 2 ——1— p 
пага (s 1 DE. s 
Phyllogejamus (6) 7 ? 1 
: 2 .. 
байа (o (9 PE i 1 Menem 
—— (16) | 7 | — 
liane mus (24) | tie 2 з T. 
Paopopjechyum (25) Р gue күз 
шр бо)". | 2 — 
Tus ( МОНЫН ЕК е 
Nudo (уу. ). 1 — 
Moa n P 2  ^. — 
mites (4) | 2 | I 1 : "i 
Mn ' 2 ! I ou... ‚э э э rege rae 
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Table showing the number of species, varietie t Ка; 
orld’s species indic 


1n different Chinese genera, with th timated number of 
in parenthesis—Continued 
a 
New 
Que | Species | Varieties | New | New | combis | Nag 
pecies varieties | nations 
| Bw 
Cleistogenes (5) 1 3 1 5 : J 
Moliniopsis (2-3) 1 I wur I н 
Eragrostis (100) I 3 6 I 1 
Catabrosa (10) I 4 
Harpachne (2) I I е: 
Melica (70) | 6 
Diarrhena (3) І 
Centotheca (2) | I I I 
Lophatherum (1) I I 1 
Briza (2) 1 
Aeluropus (3-4) I 
Ш Dactylis (1—2) I I I ' sd 
Poa (200) 25 6 7 1 2 j 
Glyceria (40) 8 | I ; I . s "m 
Pucinellia (30) | 2 ; I 1 a+ 
Festuca (100) 12 о j 3 2 
Littledalea (2) I I 
Schizachne (2) I ї 
Bromus (100) 11 › 6 | 2 І 
Brachypodium (10) 5 4 2 3 13 I 
Lepturus (3-4) I 
Lolium (8) І , 
Аргоругоп (бо) 7 6 › 4 1 
Secale (5) I 
riticum (то) І or 
Hordeum (20) 3 I | 3 e m 
Elymus (45) 5 WA 1 2 I ip 
Hystrix (8) | I | : . 
Notholcus (8) I 
Eriachne (20) I 
Coelachne (7-8) I 
Deschampsia (35) 3 
Trisetum (65) 4 І 
Koeleria (20) I EE 
Avena (55) ? 8 2 І І - 
Danthonia (100) І | 
Leptochloa (30) 1 | 
Eleusine (10) 2 
Dactyloctenium (5) I | | 
Tripogon (15) < I ERREK 
Chloris (50) 3 | 1 
Enteropogon (6) 2 | 1 
Суподоп (то) 2 2 pU 
Eustachys (10) I 
Microchloa (4). . I | 
Bechmannia (1) 1 | 
Tragus (1)... BUNS opr) МОЕ ИО OO 


EE 
Table show 
in di, > 
: different Chinese genera, with the e 


m parenthesis- 


-O 


Genera 


—— — — 


* У 
Pero 9. NA. 


Species 


t сом Qo dS эз бә o ded N ON 


Continued. 
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New 


species 


IO 


| 

| New 
New combi- 
Varieties | nations 


I 
I I 
2 4 
| 
| 
I I 
I 
I 
2 


Ing the number of species, varieties, new Species, new varieties, etc., recorded 
stimated number of the world’s species indicated 


New 
names 


"ТТЫ 


| 
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Table showing the number of species, varieties, new species, пеш varieties, ac, moda 
in different Chinese genera, with the estimated number of the world’s species? 
in parenthesis—Continued. E o 
| | | New New 
Genera Species | Varieties | New | New combi- names 
species Varieties nations 
| = 
Sacciolepis (30) к | 
Setaria (100) 9 | - | | 2 v 
Pseudoraphis (5) 2 E А 
Pennisetum (80) 3 = ae 
Stenotaphrum (5) | I | * 
Spinifex (4) | I | | | | 
Arundinella (40)..... 10 I I 
Thysanolaena (1). . . I | | 
Dimeria (20) | 3 | 
Miscanthus (то) 6 I | I | 
\ Imperata (10) E 
Saccharum (12) 5 | 
Erianthus (20) $t I | 
Spodiopogon (то) 5 | | 
Eulalia (25) 7 
Eulaliposis (1) | I | 
Apocopis (8) | > | 
Germainia (4) I | | 
Pogonatherum (2-3) I Бо | 
Microstegium (30).... 6 | | a i $ 
Ischaemum (50) 8 2 E IS I 1 
Arthraxon (10) del $4 а 
Phacelurus (4)..... el I I * : 
Thyrsia (3-4) - | I A ++» >» N 
Hemarthria (8).... 2 I к 
Rottboellia (15)... 3 | I I | 
Mnesithea (8). | Sr 4 | 
Ophiurus (4) ‘Sa | | 
Rytilix (1-2) х Аё | 
Eremochloa (10)... ЎТ] 
Rhaphis (20).. 2 
Dichanthium (то). 2 | P 
Bothriochloa (25)... 3 | t 
Capillipedium (6). . 2 82 
Holcus (30) 3 | : 
Andropogon (100) 2 | 
Sehima (5) FA 
Schizachyrium (50) 3 | | 
Apluda (1).. ‘oe | 
Cymbopogon (30) a^] 
Hyparrhenia (60). | КЕ] 
Heteropogon (4) | 2 | 
Eremopogon (5) | I | 
Themeda (15) 8171 
Polytoca (9) “i 
Сох (10)..... I | I 
ЭРИ)... I | 
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| Table showing the number of Chinese species ranging in different localiti 


Number 
of 
species 
re ЙИ eN 15 
eee — + 
Southern China Mina 74 
te... ee Bie 18 
corthern Мпа and Manchuria. hi НЕО: Н eee ome 14 
ntral Chi vires Chim AA 40 
poth India and western China alaye). ROSEN DNE 20 
nt Himalayas). сс OA de ion 11 
ndi ito Southeastern Мм. ve anr eneren dhonna nrnna ga E 23 
Topics of the Ки 18 
MEE ooo nc im 64 
Осу UU Noar uci iiber АД 22 
q Pical Asia, Australia, and New Guinea. s sss isan res 10 
Topica] Asia and Africa... X u... Y 
Mperate and warm regions of the world. : f RN 6 
Mperate and warm regions of the Old #/оп4......................... 25 
Tonperate EL O 59 
ТУННИН nici a 8 
Creal and northern Rocca net 6 
Fag polar region...... "E ww al DIAS TE | 
чыш Sia and North America. . : GY ees A 
Ave be to eastern China Tr z de E 
Int, Mor an ea >> >= 
t SS Operate Euroa — € "217 
Introd рю 


^ 6 
M temperate Europe 
Uced from Li AS 
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DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES OF NEMATODES 
OCCURRING IN SWINE 


By JOSEPH EVERETT ALICATA ! 
A ies of 
This paper contains descriptions of the larval stages of twelve species 


fee s п : | F 
nematodes parasitic in swine, as follows: Gongylonema pulchrum, Asca A 
s salmi, М. elongaler 


, I уоуїго 
and Strong)" 


"и 


strongylina, Physocephalus sexalatus, Metastron 
$: : 


fCaris SUUM, Trichuris SUIS 


Choerostrongylus pudendotectus, 2 
rubidus, Oesophagostomum dentatum, Stephanurus dentatus, 
loides ransomi. fehe 

| The first portion of this paper contains a brief historical resume y 1 

^ subject of larval nematodes parasitic in swine. This is followed YY 
general discussion dealing with the life history of the various — 
parasites mentioned above. . Following this, the morphological ar 
experimental data are presented in detail. Each species is treate T e 
ately from the viewpoint of its nomenclature, host relationships Fj 

graphic distribution, morphology, and biology of the early develop™, 
stages. The principal facts brought out in this section аге summ? 
below. 

1. When fed to roaches, eggs of С. pulchrum hatched within twenty’ t 
hours, and the larvae developed to the infective or third stage M 
thirty-two days. These larvae encysted within the sarcoplasm ia 
muscle fibers of the insect host. When fed to guinea pigs мге 
larvae promptly penetrated the tissue at the junction of the stoma 
esophagus, usually entering the wall of the esophagus in this repo 
migrated under the linings of the esophagus and of the oral cav? days 
these linings the worms reached sexual maturity in about seventy yr 
Eggs of G. pulchrum contained viable embryos after four months € 
to outdoor conditions at -6.6° to 37.7? С. Three new intermel - УШ 
for this parasite are reported in this paper, namely, Aphodius 
Dermestes vulpinus, and Parcoblatta sp. „ыш | 

2. When fed to beetles, eggs of 4. strongylina hatched within кей)” | 
four hours, and the larvae developed to the infective stage in about po ty 
nine days. Eggs of this parasite contained viable embryos after 
days’ exposure at 2° to —4? C., and after being kept four months 2 rte! 
temperature 22° to 24° C.). Two new intermediate hosts afe d 
in this paper for this parasite, namely, 4 
cornutus. 


g 
J 
p 
е 


phodius granarius an 


Be E. 
1 А.В. 1927, Grand Island College; A.M. 1928, Northwestern Universi? 
conferred February 22, 1934. 
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atched within twenty-four 
3. When fed to beetles, eggs of P. sexalatus hatched within 
hours and devel 


i ix days. Eggs his 
loped to the infective stage in thirty-six day s da e cda " 
Parasite Contained viable embryos after being kept at a * рег — 
"to ^C Or twenty days. Two new intermediate —* rn. 
ar "ported in this paper, namely, Ataen nus cognatus ame <= кайшы i 
Же larvae of Metastrongylus salmi have been succes — — 
hird Stage in earthworms, Lumbricus Ae "pi Mann 
Caliging sy. Var. trapezoides; these three larval stages — E 
Norm have been described. It has been shown that third-stag wei 
main alive in the body of the earthworm for at least four m s 
5. The third- y 
Кы have been found in the body of E 
after experimental infection. It has been noted 


f i atch outside the 
hon eggs eliminated with the feces of swine do — cwn 
эч and that the surface of the eggshell possesses small ma m 

6. E 


| 88s of Ascaris f 
Sixteen 


i ive stage in 
uum were found to reach the infecti g 
da $а©31°С 
а n y 33 . 


: 'enty-eight days 
in eighteen days at 30? C., and in E 3 
Arte caper Heys nr Mise e egg зу: 
temperature (22° to 24° C.). The infectivity m Е a 
i ы, y "thi shell 2 J 
he mine y the molting of the embryo within —* —— Ps 
у of the eggs to produce an infestation when fec 
: а pigs. 
embryos were not infective to pem * leveloped embryos 
7. Eggs of Trichuris suis were found to contain fu у Ya at 33? C., in 
5 when kept at 37.5? C., in twenty-two ays at 3; 4 
ays when kept at 37.<° С 1 242 C.), and in about seven 
T days at room temperature (22° to 24° C. : нега бите onen 
ths Outdoors when kept underground; the temper: 
An 
* seven months was 6:1°'to"24* C. emperature hatched, 
ja 888 of Hyostron gylus rubidus cultured at room te — Third-stage 
4 i : ; age in seven days. x 
latvae p at Vae developed to the infective Sage ш ach vithout undergoing 
y ed to guinea pigs developed in the stomach ipa poor. 
бу А ы ано, mete эзел os *2 i larval stages 
—F е differential morphological features of the Є Н. rubidus has 
nt been x in the preparasitic larval stages О f four “giant 
the position of the most A yin which this 
Ria е body cavity of the larva. — € rules Vi 
1 x : е ove ) ales e 
^h lis anterior to the genital primordium deve ae che genit jae 
» sein Whic this cell is slightly lateral or posterior t 
Ordium deve 


m nd 
m, ; m of the malea ' 
f ор into females The general dev elop ent here 
ы 4 Bi v adi four larval stages 

— Teproductive Systems was traced in the fo 

Parasit : у: 


, > following charac- 

ics: Ird-st; arvae of Н. rubidus showed the ; a 

ШЧ: а) the an to penetrate the skin of — Ac 

эд Pigs; (b) the larvae were resistant to a — = A 

hours ( теу (six days), but not to a temperature — дол EIE 

Was t itty days); (c) the vitality of the larvae kepta " gO 
“toyed; d) larvae were killed if subjected to а! 
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hours; (e) in water-charcoal culture, larvae survived for a period of thre 
months, but not for a period of about four months. 

9. Eggs of Oesophagostomum dentatum cultured at room remperatuft 
hatched, and the larvae developed to the infective stage in six days: T 
stage larvae of O. dentatum showed the following characteristics: (a) e 
larvae failed to penetrate the skin of young rats under experimenta «C 
ditions; (^) some larvae showed signs of life when exposed to~19° to 29 
for ten days; however, their vitality was destroyed when kept at a tempe 
ature of -15° to -29° C. for thirty-one days; (c) larvae were killed ¥ ci 
subjected to air drying for twenty-two hours; (d) larvae kept in 
charcoal culture for about ten months appeared normal. eq 

10. Eggs of Stephanurus dentatus cultured at room temperature J 
24° C.) hatched, and the larvae developed to the infective stage IN 49 
five days. Third-stage larvae have been found to possess the follo (5 
characteristics: (a) larvae failed to penetrate the skin of two-day-old 1 
(b) larvae succumbed after one hour's exposure to air drying а 
temperature; (c) the vitality of the larvae was not destroyed when & и 
for six hours at —19° С., but an exposure for nine hours at that temperat 
proved fatal; (4) larvae were found normal after being kept in water 
charcoal media for forty days. 

11. New facts were brought out with reference to the st ; 
anterior and posterior ends of various stages of Strongyloides rani! А 
was noted that the life of 5. ransomi in feces and charcoal cultures 
in bottles at room temperature did not exceed eleven to thirteen ing 
Strongyliform larvae were found to perish when subjected го al е 
for about twenty minutes, and when subjected to -ı5° С. for twenty 


e 
ructure of ri 


days. ize the 
T A a . 12 
The last section of the paper presents tables which summaf ariol 


۰ M А ۷ 
comparatıve morphology of the eggs and third-stage larvae + aid ! 
swine nematodes discussed in the paper; the tables are designe 
identifying the eggs and larvae of these nematodes. 


to 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA 
PRIOR TO 1800 


By EUGENE DAVIS OWEN! 


ч! һе Present stuc 


ind :e of the North 
ly has been undertaken to find the place of the 
arolina 


academies in the evolution of education in the United States, 
19, in view of the 
y educators, to 
Secondary educ 


i i f these аса ies made 
wide variation in recent lists of the se —* > 
ascertain the facts concerning eighteenth-c y 


‘ ation in North Carolina. 
n the eighte 


s агу ас геге to be 

enth century three types of secondary sc hools we اکر‎ 

found х 4 - |. chiefy in New England, 

a In America: the Latin Grammar School, chie y n 
Purely Classical Institution designed to prepare young men £ 


1 p stab- 
with w to the ministry; the F nglish Grammar — 
D sus espons J 
x al convenience by individual instructors me E English 
br ny governing body, having a curriculum of classica —* ч vas 
e 'S; and the Academy, having a curriculum similar to th: 
tive h stammar School, | 
„ey Permane 
1SSerta tj 


ut with the instructor responsible a pra 
nt board of trustees. To secure the materials ر‎ men 
On, the Principal libraries in North Carolina and in Washing 
Oi fore 1800 in 
No PA been found that more academies were сахте herd .. 
arolina than in any other State, not only in prope y ihi in 
aa ut in actual number. The background ior ie Ama 4 
(ЖаШ, academy of university or theo ogicz —— RS 
Med y the dissenters in the seventeenth century, but sc Philip 
à arly part of the eighteenth century, particularly Бу, De EE 
and the = as to teach secondary subjects to both English rather than 
Lat; озе designed for other professions, through Englis iiy 3р 85 
Jn Sd 1743 Reverend Francis Hutcheson, then a prp 1 of Phila- 
ddp sity of slasgow, gave the Presbyterians of the 8 which jos. 8 
Whe advice as to how to establish a school of QUE cok N The first 
Secon, €d upon, resulted in the first academy in 4 In Philadelphia in 
Chool chartered in the United States was hi OS 
in 156 ‘cond, in North Carolina in 1766; and the Sms — EE 
of the x ec arity feature, though not in the M kae Ж for 
Conve a two of these schools, was nevertheless reta تعاس رگ‎ 
the Nience, Vocational training early became an * cae ide 
Y» Which no doubt helped to make it a popular ed 


е for Women; 
Ph.D: Onfer Cornell College; A.M. 1990, North Carolina College tvs 
erred February 22, 1934. 
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institution when, for many of the students, utility was not a function A 
the Latin Grammar Schools. { 

The first school in North Carolina likely to have been of secondat 
grade was that taught by Reverend Daniel Earl at Edenton in 178% 
From this beginning, schools increased in number, many of them, ПОК 
being of short duration. Many of the schools which were chaf 
never opened, and others which received no charters flourished: in 
school which lasted longest was that of Reverend David Caldwell 
Guilford County. It is impossible to identify many of the schools ?* 
location or date of opening or closing. However, fifty-five of them Сїй 4 
located definitely as to county and as having been in operation af 
time during five-year periods. The counties in which the largest num 
of these schools were located were New Hanover, Rowan, and с 
However, many other schools, the fact of whose operation is just a$ certa | 

cannot be definitely identified either as to location or date of opt? 

Y Eighteenth-century governors of North Carolina who encourag det 
establishment of schools were Arthur Dobbs, William Tryon, Alex? 
Martin, and David Ashe. Churches were the centers about which © 
dary education was principally organized, and of these the Presby 
and the German churches were easily leaders. Methodists ha tists 
district school and one private school. Neither Quakers nor : 
entered the field of secondary education in North Carolina befor 
However, some men not actively engaged in religious work nor afilia 
with religious bodies were active in the tause of education. „Е 

Prior to 1800 North Carolina was overwhelmingly rural, having |. 
fifty-seven places of sufficient importance to be considered ge ae 
locations in Morse’s American Gazetteer in 1797; and of these, the " 
had only about four hundred houses; but, since thirty-eight kg 
locations were situated on post roads, communication with ot rh that 
of the State and with other States must have been fairly g y 
period. was 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreig 
primarily interested in elementary education and in mission 5© с 
Indians or negroes, but in more than one instance assisted in what am in 
to secondary education. More classical teachers came to North e ine 
fróm the College of New Jersey than from all other institutions “са » | 
Other institutions which directly or indirectly influenced ейи and 
the Colony or State were the College of Philadelphia, the Sco 
Irish universities, the universities of Germany, and Dartmou 
Yale Colleges. 1 

In all, thirty-two secondary schools were chartered by rhe eat 
Carolina Legislature for what is within the present bounds of p 


of North Carolina; but counting other acts referring to Spec + The 
fifty-two acts relating to individual schools were passed before 19^" 


© wo чэ чэ "P em QUU 
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legislative acts, whether ever carried out or not, show trends in ern 
; Ought, The acts passed frequently named trustees whose names a з" 
interest as those favoring educational advancement. The ir n 

ine 8 Contained a variety of provisions relating to control, curriculum, 


1 1 i any er matters. 
Mstructors, financial aid, granting of certificates, and many oth 
е Schools 


, he year, f 
ations w 


og one uentl 
hel Ё Public examinations and exhibitions —— u $ 
e = apparently received much attention from the public. 
í m Instances of co 
Md during the | 
A g 


i : iti bout one 
h ay Were Spent in school. In general, charge for tuition was a 
alf of th 


at for board and other expenses. Only a one ul ——— 

** to have been used were recent ones, most of perra rn 4 
h "ions of Ooks several decades or more old. Latin was е г к mtem 
of ently Mentioned in curricula; but, especially during the => ir 
› Some schools were finding it expedient to rep ace * 
у considered more useful. Crude attempts — 
Sfor th le, but mainly for the purpose of charging hig 

‚ © more advanced subjects. . а 
hte "В, if one judges from the teachers in — — ч 
Stenn; th century, was not looked upon as a — iare cendi 
in th ng Stone toward some other work, for only ча i. en 
е Profession throughout life. The ministry W г ы a E 
Claime ОТК of those who engaged in teaching, but t d of isst 
teacher, several of them. During the early years mos hg oR ser i 
Cnty » were graduates of colleges and — метир» ч A: 
Ths УУ teachers came mainly from secondary 2. 5 — — 
Sented Be ОЁ secondary education in North Caro ına — ct 0 
tend D this dissertation is but an imperfect one, yet it s 


Чез w during 
° whic і avorably with those of other States 
that Period. Compare favorably 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE EFFECT 
OF GOSSYPOL UPON THE ALBINO RAT 
AND GUINEA PIG 


By HENRY STEVENS! 


ч is 
EN : + à Inire ates 
The history of the cottonseed milling industry in the 1 nited St 
evelop” 


reviewed with particular reference to the events which led to the 
ment of controversies concerning the properties of cottonseed : * 
conflict 


The cont 

Е e N 4 ө A Witt, 
evidence relating to the cause of a toxicosis, sometimes associated dis 
resented uk 


seed press-cake meal when used as a feed for livestock. 


use of cottonseed meal as a protein concentrate, is | > АИЙ 
cussed. Of this evidence, the experimental demonstrations мес e 
minated in the identification of gossypol as the toxic constituent С 
cottonseed are considered in detail and accepted as a satisfactory 
for the present investigation. 

Experiments are described in which the guinea pig and : 
employed as subjects for determining some of the physi 


these species which result from the ingestion of cottonsee ‚sypol ! 
ate, and 50557 әр 
stat meal wit! 


y e 
‚lbino rat y 


cottonseed, gossypol in its naturally occurring 
extracts obtained by treatment of the cottonseed or press-cake 
some organic fat solvents. ип 

А part of the study is devoted to the examination of some jg 


properties of several representative cottonseed products 10 ves due V 
necessary information for the identification of physiologic — 
the ingestion of gossypol as it occurs in the seed and press-cake ES ect 
An important relationship is established between the n Юг 
produced by the ingestion of ground raw cottonseed in a — ration 
and the proportion of a purified protein supplement included in 2 gan | 
Experimental data are interpreted and submitted in the o: A | 
s us | 


exhibiting growth performance of the experimental anima 
course of the investigation. 
The results of the entire investigation are summarize 


ent 
| ina state™ 
of conclusions which are as follows: 
I. The albino rat and the guinea pig manifest sym ts 
. н > x ID el 
resulting from the ingestion of rations containing gossy pol in cottons? 
s » y - 7 i * 
occurring form in the cottonseed or in the form present in so! 
press-cake meals. yp"! 
nisse pie i itive to the toxic effects of Н 
2. € guinea pig 1s more sensitive to the toxic elec 


sis 
e a tox 
ptoms of 3 ий 


el 


T я —— erred 
' B.S. 1921, M.S. 1923, 1 niversity of Wisconsin; Ph.D. conferre 
1934. ; 
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atter species is more useful as an assay animal when = 
nt carrying the gossypol is to be varied within a wide 
"entrations in the ration. $ 
. . antibanwe dado atio 
* ly used chemical procedure for the quantitative determinati : 
co sy pol has been proved to be unreliable for predicting the toxicity o 
tonseed Products. 


cong The fact that cottonseed meal is a good source of vitamin B has been 

x 2 a 7 

0 x ed. Cottonseed meal does not contain an appreciable quantity 
Vitamin А, 


the ra ottonseed meal may be classed as a good source pad а 
no other ations containing at least 20 percent of carnis wai їн 2 
Normal de, Ponents for supplying this vitamin in ac =з е ath 
6. T evelopment of the rat during an interval of rapid gro = н 
Imre line and hull materials in the quantities commonly found in 
1al Cottonseed meals have no significant effect on the ability of 
ize the essential nutrients in an experimental ration, when the 


2. Т eal constitutes as much as 40 percent of the ration. 
" The Prot 


i f hi i ical value, and a 
табо eins of cottonseed meal are of high biological — in ы 
hoa: “ontaining sufficient cottonseed meal to provide 15 percent of cruc 


“IN in the diet of the rat requires no supplements of other proteins = 
E Sources of vitamin B or vitamin G for the normal development o 
Species, 
E vitamin B and vitamin G potency of — TNO 
fours fro» Products cannot be assumed to be — A sc 
Brades m different sources. The usual criteria for esta bis mr 
texture т Cottonseed meals, such as crude-protein ere mm 
Seed аи Not together serve as a reliable index of the value of 2 
„ 38 source of vitamins B and С. | | 
I Xtraction of а raw cottonseed kernel meal or press-cake — 
ade. ether can serve to remove the physiologically active goss) = 
by Bee that renders the residue nontoxic to rats. The extract obtain - 
9 Process, while containing chemically determinable — < 
Produce” may not be toxic to the rat when ingested at levels reporte 
1o, 4 Serious damage 
. “^ Marked 


Stan, OF raw 


to this species. ga x d 
o : , J^ flv ngeste 
degradation in the physiologic activity pls. > vá 
: : cee ; allow 
cottonseed occurs when the ground seed is Ned nt 
rc ғ : enge ЖОКИ 
уро) тп temperature in contact with some com 


: ; in its urally 
Cours; he 8towth-depressing effect of gossypol, ingested in its we че 
thatactes orm, is influenced to a marked degree by the total —— ^ 
T mb the protein supplement in a ration for rats. popa IE 
ate i ; i evel of cas 
tali Tate of rats induced by increasing the level « 


i : ‚ occurring gossypol 
an be ноп Containing a toxic quantity of naturally occ waite ур 
ely related to a specific antidotal effect of the protein. 
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12. The antidotal effect of casein has not been demonstrated with de 
guinea pig, since this species cannot tolerate as much as 25 percent s 
casein in a ration that is otherwise adequate for the normal developmen 
of this species. Я 

13. Depression in growth rate and the appearance of symptoms of 
toxicity, such as ascites, inanition, loss of muscular tone, a staring 0000 > 
a rapid progressive loss in weight, and death, are the important recog 
nizable manifestations of injury resulting from the ingestion of — 
by the rat or the guinea pig. However, none of these sy mptoms we 
combination of these manifestations of toxicity has proved to be ач 

specifically characteristic of gossypol toxicity. p. — 
14. А biological assay with the rat or guinea pig may be considere 
be a reliable method for determining the physiologically active 0 
present in a raw cottonseed meal or in .a cottonseed press-cake » di 
provided that due consideration is given to the manner in Me J 
^ response of these species to the toxic component of the ration Má 
influenced by other ration components. 


THE LIFE HISTORY OF “AGAMERMIS DECAUDATA”, 


A MERMITHID NEMATODE 


By JESSE ROY CHRISTIE! 
„ The life eyele c 
ls divided x 
the develo 
time it hat 


f Agamermis decaudata Cobb, Steiner, and Christie, 1923, 
into (1) the embryonic and ovic larval stage, which includes 
Pment of the embryo from the time the egg is deposited to the 
etween E (2) the preparasitic larval stage, which ern a 
Arya] oa ing and the entrance of the larva into a host; (3) t E 
рага а реа includes the development within the host; —* 
0s “ЧС larval stage, which extends from the time of pne r 
* until the larva undergoes its final molt; and (5) the adult stage. 


lur EMBRYONIC AND Ovic LARVAL STAGE 


ea metmithids of this species are found in the soil, coiled ern. em 
€ egg is Em eggs are deposited and undergo embryonic deve з лт ; 
е : mewhat discoidal, having the shape of a sphere consi " y 
| Measure ге Opposite sides. Eggs deposited by females 3 to 12 = ong 

Those Шы their greater diameter, тоб to 141 и, with an average о 109 n. 

With a ped by females 14 to 46.5 cm long measure 141 to a 
age of 166 4. The eggs do not increase gradually in size 


Corres | 
pon i i — 
E бы San increase in the length of the female which deposits 

Ut fall into two well 


Th е early 


| -defined groups. 
Cleay 
е Styler ; у 


е age stages resemble closely those of other —— 
` 18 formed from a dorsal odontium or tooth joined wit „the 
е Styler . of the esophageal tube, the odontium forming the Аа of 
thittysday 21 „ Portion of the esophageal tube forming the shaft . 2 
Merenti OVic larva the anterior part of the esophagus is — 
and ed. Tt is a subcylindrical structure with an anterior, a median, 
Sement or swelling of which the posterior enlargement 
* contractile bulb of the preparasitic larva. In E^ 
lage о arva the posterior part of the esophagus, — 3 
mı € Stichocytes and the esophageal glands, is partly 
posited f € ovic larva molts at least once within the egg. Eggs are 
| Мы cong "^ June until the advent of cold weather, but hatching 1s 
| Му, чае to the spring, i.e., from the first of June to the middle of 


Cof, 191 : 4 (2% 1 MR р. 
| erred a University of Kentucky; M.S. 1918, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 
› 1934. 
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THE Preparasitic LARVAL STAGE 
» : ^ : m 
Preparasitic larvae hatching from the smaller type of eggs 41€ 9 
2 to 2.15 mm long, and those hatching from the larger eggs are from 4 


ae, regarded 


Subsed uent 
ate chat 


to 5.57 mm long. Cobb, who first studied these smaller larv 
them (unpublished notes) as probably a different species. >U 
investigations have failed to substantiate this opinion and indic 
they may arise through some host relationship not yet understoo® 
The body of the preparasitic larva is divided into two parts: 


anterior part constitutes slightly less than one fifth the ottal lengt d 

d of a pet : 
é > к ` ; arts” 
form series of cells and functions as a propelling organ. The two pa at 


+: à ` -a an SEED 
separated by a modified region termed the node, at which point an ай 
риза » pos 
amputation takes place when the larva enters the host, the р‹ 


: ` , 7 aa > it 55 
region usually remaining on the outside. The esophagus 18 abou 
compos 


contains the principal organs. The posterior part is compose 


Y long and the intestine 80 to оо џи long. The genital anlage, 


two cells, lies at the junction of the esophagus and intestine. , rion 
anterior PA . 


ely tira 


The esophagus is composed of a narrow, cylindrical, 
about 245 и long with a conspicuous lumen, circular to fain 


* ب‎ y wit 
in cross section, followed by a muscular bulb about 35 # — 
distinctly triradiate lumen, which, in turn, is followed Ьу а pon „lb 8 
4 : : : e 
about 270 y long. The portion of the esophagus posterior tot h | 
ith the » 


flanked by two rows of eight nuclei each, which, together W! 
toplasm associated with them, constitute the anlage of the 500 entire 
In addition, there is a right subdorsal gland which extends e 
length of this part of the esophagus, and two smaller, left, SU al 
glands. These three glands are regarded as homologous to the esop from 
glands of other nematodes. The nerve ring is situated about 125 ‚ро 
the anterior end of the body, and the excretory pore is locate Р кой 
the nerve ring. The intestine lacks a lumen and contains а 1005 7 
of granules. ‘+ climb che 
On hatching, the larvae migrate to the surface of the soil, ©! body 


) 


revetati k nter t 
vegetation, seek out the young grasshopper nymphs, and ent ls ert 
cavity. This is accomplished by puncturing the body wall, usu? 


the sclerites, where the chitin is soft. 


Tue Parasitic LARVAL STAGE eif 
| LARVAL ST} эрЁ 
ands dis Po? 


During the first three days in the host the esophageal gl и 
phagu* ç each 


The sixteen nuclei which flank the posterior part of the eso 
2 ally x 
gradually larger and more conspicuous. At the end of S! 


1 : ( nee 
nucleus is located in a unicellular body (stichocyte). At the en e ' 
н re int narative 
y ' : à sas comp: n 
of the larvae. Simultaneously the intestine, which Vz eig je 
short in the preparasitic larva, increases rapidly in length. sh extend” 


days the stichocytes are the most conspicuous structu 


days its cells begin to push past the base of the esophagus 
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po 


the anterior re 
the body, the 

Or, as it is now 
the host has 


gion of the body. There is a rapid increase in the length of 
additional space becoming filled with the growing intestine 
called, the trophosome. A larva immediately after heres 
One to ¢ a length not exceeding 8sou. Males remain in the и —* 

in e and-a-half months and grow to a length of 1 to 12 cm. Females 
Main in 7 


Tom 4 the host from two to three months and grow to a length of 
y 9 00 46.5 cm, 
mis ds PPer nymphs experimentally infested with ten or 2 Apm 
Ost a tudata larvae are often killed. In nature, however, опе parasite p 
PPears to be the 


Prob usual number, and death from ov panes ГК? 
ably not common. The final emergence of these parasites invariably 
sults in 


Usually r > "лап normal nymphs, and their gonads, especially the ovaries, 
У remain | 
xamination of 3,106 grasshoppers collected near Falls 
» and composed largely of Melanoplus femurrubrum, Febrer 
› And Conocephalus brevipenne, 15.1 percent of the males an 
of the females were found infested with this parasite. 


, 4. 
mum vulgare 
۹ Percent 


0 THE PosTPARASITIC LARVAL STAGE 
nc . . > i he 
е 10st, the postparasitic larvae enter the soil. 2 ў t 
y d > 7 
and $ alls ( hurch, Va., emergence takes place largely ES 10 fo 
N An . id > Y 
These mermithids usually penetrate the зал, апд 
М they coil themselves into the characteristic rig? a ° 
| the foll Toughout the winter. The majority of the females molt ud 
owi E 3 —X in early August. Male 
Main cojos July and begin depositing eggs in early — following 
fu. м 0i ed separately during the first winter and molt "Thu o he 
раг ly, after which they seek out and join the females. П sal, s le 
<А asitie arval stage a “Knot” usually consists of one individual, ma 
” - ro 5 
oe ale as the case may be. In the aduit stage a “knot” usually consists 
"and several’ males. 


‚э Where 


Tue ADULT STAGE 

the time of the final molt both males and females are very opaque, 
life * the Stored food material in the trophosome. During RTE 

i the animals probably do not take food bur e > 
consumed th y val development. As time passes anc A already noted, 

‘laying us body becomes increasingly less opaque. Аз ч TE diae 
| B the a Sually begins early in August. It is continued unti 1 PM 
| nt of cold weather. It is resumed the following "gri By 
5 time th’ and Continues until again interrupted by — £ 
Quite tran. Stored food material is nearly consumed and the ales 


td in spare y i ima ally failed to survive a 
third Winter ent. Experimental animals usually faile 
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A STUDY OF OBJECTIVE EMPLOYMENT TESTS IN THE 
NEW JERSEY CIVIL SERVICE 


By HENRY FURNESS HUBBARD! 
acti 
The chief purpose of this study was to determine the value of obj 
employment tests for four selected classes of positions in the Statt ws 
municipal civil service of New Jersey. Another object of the SU x 
the determination of the relative values of other recruiting met? iti 
comparison with the objective employment tests. These other e 
methods for the same four classes of positions included the free-an e 
written test, the Army Alpha intelligence test, the oral interview ; 
medical and physical test, and the rating of experience and WAT, 


~ | ES iscellan 
` Finally, an attempt was made to find the relationship of such misce 


geographic al residence 


the 
factors as age, veterans’ preference, and 
objective test and to occupational proficiency. p tes 
The four classes of positions for which the objective employme? mah 
were used included Prison and Reformatory Officer, Patrolman, Ре 
and Bank Examiner (Junior, Intermediate, and Senior grades ‚ned t 
objective tests consisted of batteries of five or six subtests dest 
measure such traits as memory, reading comprehension, judg 
knowledge of the duties. Except in the test for Bank Examiner e 
the knowledge tests were rather eleme ntary and were designed ш” test 
general ability rather than specific proficiency for the work esti 
batteries each contained from two to three hundred short-answer Чї 
chiefly in the true-false, completion, and multiple-choice form’ clude 
The methods used in this study were largely statistical and ! 0% 
the determination of the validity, reliability, and similar charac rt) 
by which tests and other recruiting methods may be evaluate : ility, ? 
such nonstatistical factors as legality, public opinion, practica?! 


the elimination of favoritism are also considered. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Jersey 


1 * 1 ots РЕ 
А.В. 1928, A.M. 1929, The George Washington University; 
June 6, 1934. 
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3. The four ol mM 
ranging from | t tests studied have hig 
he fi ive e )ymen sts $ | 
4. Тһе fou ctive employ T 
ing f А erally sa 
EN ya "9 9.96 1 t tests studied are gene Ficus 
jecti ЕР : ermine 
ory (ur objective employme statistically determined charac 
story from the ía of such other ce > variation, 
E r hensiveness, — “hey id test e 
`$ 5 сотрге ens Ss sn as 
mi : - | t 3 of subtests, item analysis, a — — 
4 d соге ations of s The test for Bank Exa of these respects, 
Sed on te norms, $ palos 
Somewhat ess satisfactory than the other tests m involved. 
ost ‹ a ases 
Probab Y because of the smaller number of c ys * 
| j $ as legality, І 
һе . istical factors as legali NY 
Ул» t of such nonstatistical Pept un c of favoritism. 
Standpoin & Ми " 
"racti ability of administration, and the e tive employment teste 
» Prac Ca y Ol a аќ the four objec ve thod nend fs 
€ relative predictive value o ingle recruiting вайб mankis 
еј is hi r than that of any other sing ted classes of positi 1 
minat poe. the. Sas —— t, oral interview, 
-Xaminations x caian j 
tl = inclu le medical and physica i anil Army Alpha 
ethods incluc mt ey e ) 
lence and training, free-answer written , 


lerate validity, 
i ave moderate у } 
jecti loyment tests studied have 1 
jective employ 
33 to .сІ, 
r obje 


adeq ua 


satisfactory 
'asonably satisfactor) 
lied appear to be reasona 
Ctive tests studiec 


is an), Predictive y 
18 only slightly lowe 
9. The f, 


sts studied 
i ment tests S 1 
' the four objective employ arei examination. 
4 " the J vil. winnie 
—* um of the whole civil-ser 
r than E 


h i h relz ions with 
Arm employment tests 4 | hig to .8о. 
el co ч 1 T 1 about .70 o 
4 у; р la int lligence test, ranging fron 
RoT S 


Used 


for the ео 


ASS ¬ f ri се апа 
ез { XI erienc 
i rom .I tor e 
Я S of positions, rangıng t 
traj 5 


< Examiner). 
: Bank Exa 
ly for the à mew 
А wer test (used only ficient of .3 
or the free-answer tes ralidity coeffic 
Мы ence and training, however, has a validity bjective- 
Re miner, : lations with both ob} dide 
à ‘eterang’ reference has negligible — ance, as measured bj 
а T PN ma 7 
se oyment te d Scores and occupational — — 
1 у ee ss ians 
Service ratings, for the four classes of eme ffect on the median —* 
4 “ographical residence has a very slight ш п and Fireman та 
dide Objective employment tests for Patrolma 
i .  «mplo) 
агуы Municipalities. 
hago, Att, within 
“tically ne 
test sc ) 
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CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of the findings of this study, the following conclusion 


are drawn: Р 
1. The current trend in selection of public employees in New Jen? 
and other civil-service jurisdictions is away from the use of tradition 


free-answer written tests designed to measure mere knowledge ? 
measure me 


towards the increased use of objective tests designed to " 
r 


fundamental traits and capacities. The results of this study appe? 
justify this trend. 
2. One of the chief criticisms that can be made of public-emplo f the 

0 


y “ 
possible 


yment 


methods is the rather general lack of knowledge as to the validit 
tests used. Objective statistical analyses should be used as far as 
in evaluating the different types of recruiting methods. , de 
3. There is an urgent need for the development and use of more 3 
pendable service ratings as an aid in the evaluation of employment Ыг 


En a „permili 
Гһе unreliability of most service ratings makes it difficult to deter 


validity. Е hould 
4. The existence of personnel problems other than recruiting Yt i 
admin 


be more generally recognized. The present trend in civil-service 

x “ah? : : х ame are 
tration indicates that in some jurisdictions these other problems af 
recognized as important in themselves and in relation to recru 


5. The objective employment tests studied have only moderate ni 
predictive value, but have the highest relative value of the recru af, 
methods used for Prison and Reformatory Officer, Patrolman, er 
and Bank Examiner. Greater weight should therefore be given y 
part of the examination. О. 

6. The objective employment tests offer a valid substitute for 7 


awd! : о of the 
ardized intelligence tests, making for greater appeal because of t 


duties terminology. ‘cates? 
“a n . * 1 1 ca 
7. The low predictive value of the other recruiting methods nz 
need for modification of civil-service examinations on the basis o! = is 1 


A a d ‚le 1 
analysis. Because of the limitations of available knowledge Je 5 
abandonel; gion 
examina 
alysis» |. 
alys pical 


thn a 4 x › . =“ ograp 
8. The effect of the factors of veterans preference, “tim! 


residence requirements, and age on test scores and on occus w 
efficiency as determined, is very low or negligible. The justifica? yest 
the use of these factors must be found outside the field of this ' lass 
gation. Further study is needed in other jurisdictions ат 


recommended that these other recruiting methods be 
recommended that they be given decreased weights 1n the 
procedure and that they be revised as a result of further an 


of employees. that ° 
9. The attitude of public-personnel administrators should be їйї 
illingness to use the best available employment tests, while г 800 al 

their limitations. The need for further research in the evalu 


employments can hardly be overemphasized. 


AN APPLICATION OF CHARACTERISTIC FUNCTIONS 
TO THE DISTRIBUTION PROBLEM OF STATISTICS 


By SOLOMON KULLBACK ! 


B — <. et 
Y the distribution problem of statistics we mean the problem of 
& the distribution law of functions of variables satisfying known 


tol n laws. Many particular problems of this nature have been 
Olved by М J 


Solution for 
а laws. The general result is then applied in part 2 to derive the 
aws of several functions whose distribution laws have been 
Ave not b other methods and of some functions whose — M vea 
the Pul, Tee or given only for special cases; in part 3 Mee 
istic functi, he method of solution is related to the concept of charac 
tion, 
— of characteristic functions is essentially a development of 
% aracte зон génératrice”. In this paper we shall adopt the сый" 
$ егар, чес function”, although the same concept has been termec 
Ing function" and "reciprocal function". Poisson employed the 
-aplace to discuss, in particular, *Sur la probabilité des 
Study ы des observations”. Cauchy was cancer dr пе ES 
functio ‚apply this theory; he applied the basic concept of c p 
LP Connection with what he called Wen dyes <A 
Studied 2 study the problem of a function of errors. n лене" ps 
Concept е or a linear function of the errors. More recent pt e " 1 
by Poin, been reintroduced under the name of characteristic function 


Oincars . E "runs 
Position op and also by P. Lévy, who employs it to consider the com 
the Twy aws of probability, the notion of the limit of a probability law, 


In a bui Stable and semistable laws, etc. —— 
the theor les of papers, С. V. L. Charlier further applied and deve 2 
of о characteristic functions (though he employed the termino огу 
Sieg а E "nctions) to develop the Gram-Charlier type А and ty vn 
Satis ing to consider the distribution law of functions of — 
‚ о,» вепегај frequency laws. Under the name of kri < 
timate] > ©: Kameda studied the properties of functions w ма em 
the does related to characteristic functions. In particular, he Pro 
Consider Opment of a function as a series of Hermite Polynomials and a 
Variables oh € problem of finding the distribution law of a function o 

“Ying general distribution laws. 


"Bs 
AD, йет ЕК: of the City of New York; A.M. 1929, Columbia University; 


» 1934. 
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By the characteristic function of the distribution law of the variable 


is meant the mean value of exponential (itx). The characteristic func 
derives its importance from the fact that the distribution law of x may 
derived from the characteristic function by a single quadrature. 


For the case of several variables, we have that the characte? 
mean value 


istic 


function of the distribution law of x, y, z, . . . is the ^b tion 
exponential (irx-+isy+itz+ . . . ). In a similar manner, the distr! p 
law of x, y, z is given as the "Laplace Transform" of the characte 

function. b 


In order to find the probability that the function u of x, у, b "7 
n е 0 e pro ` ie function u O à ple from 


between the values v and w, we apply a discontinuity factor deriva 
Fourier’s Integral Theorem to the integral of the distribution functi 
х,у, . . . over the region where 4 lies between о and w. We justify rm 
inversion of the order of integration necessary to arrive at the final 10 


of our theorems, which we now state. 


T . um , : ae ave’ 
Theorem 1.—If u =u (x, y, % . . . ) is any function which may h ji 
es x, 52 ' ) 


t 


most a denumerable infinity of discontinuities of the variabl 2 
where the distribution law of x, y, 2, . . . is given by f (% Y ^7 non 
which is on a certain n-dimensional manifold R a single=valued; .) 
negative, continuous function such that the integral of f (x, Y ction 
dx dy dz . . . over the region R is unity, then the characteristic € 
of the distribution law of u is given by the mean value of expone 

(itu (x, у, 2, . . . ) ) over the region R. 

Theorem 2.—Under the conditions of theorem 1, the distribution law 
is given by 1 over 2(pi) times the integral from minus to plus d from 
exponential (—itu) times the characteristic function as foun 
theorem 1. 

Theorem 3.—lf u =u (х, у, 2... )p0=0(x, у, 2% .- : 
«<. ), . . . , which may have a denumerable infinity of disco! che 
defined as in theorem a n 
wr p 


of 


); w =U ( Eb | 
ntinul 


are functions of the variables x, y, z, 
the characteristic function of the distribution law of % % 
given by the mean value of exponential (iru (x, y, % У 
2. )+itew (x, y52, ...)...) over the region Ж. f h of the 
Theorem 4.—Under the conditions of theorem 3, the distribution © or 
m functions, и, 0, to, . . . is given by 1 over 2(pi) raised to the mt pential 
times the multiple integral from minus to plus infinity 9 exp ed i? 
(-tru-ise—-itw, . . . ) times the characteristic function 48 
theorem 3. n ses. In 
These general theorems are then applied to various special or petit 
particular, we obtain general formulae for the distribution of the ап urthe! 
mean and geometric mean as obtained from a sample of n. AS? 


jven 


2 28 e á » . ' А " uc 0 
special case, we find the distribution law of the geometric mean een £^. | 
ín 


of n from a rectangular parent. The cases, n equals 2, 3» have 


previously by A. T. Craig. As a further interesting spec 


ve h 
al case * 
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that the BCometric mean of n independent variables respectively — 
“arson type [TT laws in which the exponents of x are respectively given А 
т, Eee, ..., p-+n-ı/n-ı is the same as the distribution о 
the arithmetic mean of n independent variables each satisfying the 
“arson type III law with p-1 as the exponent of x. i f 
f € following lemma will for certain cases simplify the problem o 
Ming the distribution of statistical parameters calculated about a 


: : эе ivariant 
\ emma: Consider the sample as a point or points (for — етн 
ŝtributions) in an n-dimensional Euclidian space. (This method has 


* м mean value of a function of the distance from а : 
throu Prometric invariants of the system for the points i — 
Variabl the Origin will be the same as for the same function for 
эрэ In n~g dimensional space. l m "a gue 
manner ee with the general theorv, is then applie z [t Tesis — 
ten d A distribution of several parameters w hose distr m 
а mved by various procedures. These parameters are p- ev = 
Te » Mle of т from a normal population; the X? of “Соо‹ wa 
a sam Qultaneous distribution of variances and — wre 
Sample Ple of y from a bivariate normal рн and -— ener dn 
* * n from a bivariate normal population. The age — — 
Come fro Applied to answer the query, “Do N samples eac а 
We also + © same n-variate normal parent? As a resu meer бы - 
the table h that the chi-test may be applied to a — —— 
ables of “Ge tows and c columns, the value of n? to be use 

€ of «j odness of Fit" is n! = (r-1)* (e-1) +1. са — > башт. 
Variance © generalizations considered by Wilks is t 3 ب ی‎ 
"лега, д ? a sample of N from an n-variate norma pope ee 

termina Sample variance is defined to be the ушта > 
Wilks P of the n(n + 1)/2 sample variances and T oe bs > 
tuple i te M p the distribution of the generalizec — лс 

Only for EN and has been able to find the explicit form of t 5 
© Cases y equals 1, 2 


уа “уе: - , enabled to 
press PPlying the theory of characteristic functions we are 


the t | ; | and 
have fou Istribution of the generalized variance as a pc Wee the 
Mtegra] Уу the explicit form of the distribution. | The eva PAT it 
being eon accomplished by applying Cauchy's lheory o 5 


А : amma 
functions чы to integrate an integrand involving the product of g 
oF а complex variable over a suitable contour. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE FACTORS oF 
REACTION TIME AS EXHIBITED BY A CROSS SEC 
TION OF THE POPULATION OF WASHINGTON, pc 


By LLOYD ERNEST RACKLEY ! 


In 1795 an assistant in the Royal Observatory at Greenwich J 
discharged for inaccuracy of observation because his recorded observation 
were consistently slower than those of his chief. He was not vindicat 
until some twenty-five years later, when Bessell, a noted astronomer ^ 

é er no 


Kónigsberg, by comparing his observations with those of oth dat 
astronomers of Central Europe, found a difference equal to that foun 
\ Greenwich. 4 
101021 


? Since that time this problem has been of interest to both the phys in 
and the psychologist, and considerable study has been given to cert 
phases of it. 

These studies may be divided into two general types. 
sought to establish norms of reaction time; the second type u 
determine the relation of reaction time to other factors, such 2$ ie 
ability, race difference, sex difference, age, and driving an autom? al 

Some of the studies are characterized by poorly controlled experimen f 
conditions, subjective judgment, and questionable interpretation, 


results. In most of these studies rate of performance of some n 
u 
nt 


eme | 
ure 0 


The first type! 


has sought | 


used as a measure of reaction time. Since this criterion is greatly M 
by experience, it seemed desirable to make a similar study using MOY 
in a simple motor act, such as moving the foot or hand, as a meas 
reaction time. Such investigation is the purpose of this study. jon of 
In this study an experimental investigation is made of the relat! 
reaction time, as measured by the Brown chronoscope, to such ac 
mental ability, a given amount of practice, driving experience yr 
amounts of physical exercise, hour of the day, and the members ? | 
body (hands and feet). . ‚chat it 
The Brown chronoscope approximates a driving situation, 1 Е 
requires the subject to make a simple motor movement similar © edal. 
of moving the right foot from the accelerator pedal to the brake ediate 
It has the advantage of being simple to operate, gives almost IM 
results, and has a reliability of .91 25.03. 
The subjects used were young men and women from 
Washington University, Howard University, Central Hig "gto 
National Training School for Boys, and the Traffic Bureau of Was ng 


rane... à conf 
! B.S. 1924, A.M. 1925, George Peabody College for Teachers; Ph.D. 
June 6, 1934. 
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The findings may be stated briefly as follows: 
1. There is 


Simple motor 
aver 


a slight positive relationship between reaction time ina 
movement and mental-test scores, as represented by an 
аре correlatio of .27 ь 046. 

2. There is a ilie bl їп the reaction time of the white and 
NERTO subjects, A comparison of two groups containing 100 of the 161 
Subjects of the two races shows a difference of 1.32, sigma dif. 167, : 
‘Vor of the whites; a comparison of two groups containing 61 subjects o 
Oth races shows a difference of .2<, sigma aif, «48. 1 

3: There is à reduction in reaction time with practice, as represente 
y а difference of 2.87, sigma dif. .34. | i d and 
. here is no significant difference in reaction time of experience an 
"experienced drivers. This is shown by a difference in the average 
reaction time of 42, sigma dif. .54. 

5. There is a si 
“Xercise, This is 
6. There is 


gnificant initial reduction in reaction time with physica 
shown by a difference of 1.00, sigma gif. Qs e f the 
. ep x mes . rare a 22C ) 
à significant difference in the average reaction time c 


о Sexes. This is shown by a difference of 1.44, sigma dif. .28. 
de There is a 


erent hours of 
ME 7 


significant difference in the average reaction time at 

the day. This is shown by a difference of 1.58, sigma æ 
1€ greatest difference is between the reaction time at 8 a.m. an 

py P-m., which is 1.91, sigma ағ .28. 


i iff > reacti ime in the 
lere is a significant difference between the reaction time 


the reaction time of the two hands or the two feet. This is 
a difference of . 3, sigma dif, .09 for the hands when pees 
.02 sigma di. .12 for the right and left feet w леп 
d to the left, There is a slight difference in the reaction 
t hand when it is moved to the right and the left; the same 
and the left foot. This is shown by a difference of o eme dif. :05, 
«11 for the left hand and left foot respective y: 1 
Measur; y has demonstrated the utility of the озуп CAES 

ive 8 reaction time in a simple motor act, estab = — A 
simple. $ of reaction time, shown the relation —* —— 
of t Motor act to the factors studied, and reemp peck S е mom 
Called Personal €quation in the various adjustments whic 

hoped d i isk of critical 
Scor 's hoped that this study may aid in the establishment D 
“s for traffic, industry, athletics, etc., where the personal equa 

importance, ` 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
GENUS "SUCCINEA" IN NORTH AMERICA 


By HARALD ALFRED REHDER ! 


The genus of mollusks, Succinea, was erected in 1801 by Draparnaud 
for two species, of which Succinea putris Linné was designated the gen 
type in 1822 by Fleming. Later authors included in this genus various 
Succinea-like mollusks belonging to the family Bulimulidae, which were 
not removed from it until the jaws and radulae of these forms were critica ly 
examined by workers like W. С. Binney and Paul Fischer between 1879 
and 1880. A 

Mörch in 1865 placed Succinea and several genera of sluglike snails in 4 
М separate group, the Elasmognatha, characterized by the quadrate acces 


sory plate on the jaw. B 
The nature of the jaw was then made the basis of separating © 
Succineas into several subgroups by Baudon and Hazay, who ESO 


the species found in France and around Budapest, respectively. di 
groups were given subgeneric names by Mórch and by Westerlund, 
latter designating types for them as follows: 


Neritostoma (Klein) Mérch Succinea putris L. 
Oxyloma Westerlund Succinea dunkeri Pfr. 
Amphibina (Hartmann) Mórch Succinea pfeifferi Rossm. 
Lucena Oken Succinea oblonga Drap. 


The first of these, Neritostoma (Klein) Mórch (1863), proves t? be 
preoccupied by Neritostoma H. and A. Adams (1855); moreover, the pl 
designated by Westerlund, Succinea putris, is also the type of Succintd 
The name, therefore, drops into the synonymy of Succinea. fot 

Amphibina Hartmann and Lucena Oken were substitute names Ж 
Succinea, and Succinea putris Linné was designated type of these g^ ie 
as early as 1847 by Gray. These names are therefore synonyms of Suet 
ss. and cannot be used for any other group. For these names Lindh 
proposed in 1927 the names Hydrotropa and Hydrophyga, respect 

Quick has recently shown that the differences in the nature of есе 
аге accompanied by even greater differences in the radula and gent? 
Thiele’s doubts as to the validity of these subgenera are therefore la! 
rest. and 

The North American Succineas are separable into three subgener? 
one group of species whose affinities are at present doubtful. 


onferred 


1 А.В. 1929, Bowdoin College; A.M. 1933, Harvard University; Ph.D. © 
June 6, 1934. 
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SUBGENUS “Succinea” 


The type is Succinea putris Linné. 

lateral E" subgenus is characterized by having from three to five 
teeth in a on the well-arched Jaw, and about twice as many marginal 
e radula as laterals. It is a holarctic group and is represented in 

orth America by Succinea ovalis and Succinea strigata Pfeiffer. 
Бы ovalis, found in the northeastern part of North America, is 
of E ated to Succinea putris Linné and is apparently a descendant 
northeast. ancestral stock. The distribution of these two species, one in 
agree баа America and the other in northwestern Eurasia, leads us to 
SN t ose workers who postulate a late Tertiary connection between 
Pe and North America by way of the Faroes, Iceland, and Greenland. 
uring the Pleistocene period the species was represented by the sub- 
ii os focenica F. C. Baker, a form differing from the typical ovalis 
— a thicker shell and a smaller, more rounded aperture. T hese 
ferences b point to a more arid climate during that time, these same dif- 
Species а! eing found in the Pleistocene forms of other species. This sub- 
also had a more southern range than the recent form, having been 


Benji, Puspecies Succinea ovalis optima Pilsbry and 5. ovalis chittenan- 
for ò im Ty are restricted local forms. Succinea ovalis optima, a giant 
County © is found only in the northwestern corner of Dutchess 
(INST. while Succinea ovalis chittenangoensis Pilsbry, characterized 


by ¢ Y : z 
Co he Protracted spire, is restricted to the Cazenovia Valley in Madison 
anty, N.Y 


firm strigata Pfeiffer, generally known as Succinea chrysis Wester- 
iver x md in Alaska and northwestern Canada to the lower Mackenzie 
fo i atey, and also on the Asiatic shores of Bering Sea. The typical 
the lo а in the northern part of this range and in the interior, while 
and Pecies alaskana Dall is found along the southern part of the coast 
Specie € islands; this form is more inflated than strigata strigata. The 
* S yukonensis Rehder, vith a larger, more elongate aperture, is 
Nearest p to the lower Yukon V alley. Succinea strigata Pfeiffer has its 
lund is elative in north-central Siberia, where Succinea turgida Wester- 
“Pparently similar to Succinea strigata alaskana Dall. 


tes 


SUBGENUS “HYDROTROPA” LINDHOLM 


dis is Succinea pfeifferi Rossmässler. ; 

and with has a Jaw with rather long limbs, with no lateral fold, 

lateral, the marginal teeth about three to five times as numerous as the 
Mer} 8 t 18 also holarctic, being found in the greater part of North 

Species > “rope, and northern Asia: In North America there are ten 


and su species belonging to this subgenus. 
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Succinea verrilli Bland, from the region about the Gulf of St Law 
rence, is indistinguishable from Succinea groenlandica “Beck” Moller from 
Greenland and Iceland, and this distribution is another argument for the 
former land connection between Europe and North America. 

Succinea peoriensis “Wolf” Walker is the name of the species that w 
been known as Succinea ovalis Gould, not Say. It is found in eastern an 
central Canada and northeastern United States and is closely related 0 
the European Succinea pfeifferi Rossmässler. Its nearest relative on th 
continent is Succinea nuttalliana Lea, of which Succinea rusticana ^ de 
is a synonym. Succinea nuttalliana is found in western Canada and int 
Rocky Mountain region in this country as far south as northern Colorado: 
These species are the Canadian and Alleghanian expressions of Hydrolrof > 
Succinea aurea Lea and Succinea decampii Tryon are well-marked, m 
or less local forms related to these species. Succinea fultonensis mi 
Baker is the Pleistocene form of Succinea peoriensis and may be теге ing 
subspecies of the latter; it has a higher spire and smaller aperture, point 
here again to a drier ecological habitat. 

Under Succinea retusa Lea have been synonymized the following 
Haydeni W. С. Binney, haydeni minor W. С. Binney, sillimant - 
higginsi Bland, calumetensis Calkins, retusa magister Pilsbry. This 
stretches from Ohio westward to the eastern parts of California, J 
and Washington. It may be that the western forms of this species W! 
found to differ from the eastern representatives, since in the few examp 
examined there seemed to be a difference in the radular formula. Furt 
anatomical study of these forms is necessary before a definite opinion 
be given. 

Succinea hawkinsi Baird may be a synonym of retusa, but fo 
typical material it has been kept distinct. alleat 

The southern representative of this subgenus is Succinea 3 ids, 
Pfeiffer, which is found along the Gulf coast from Texas to, oe 
coming northward in the Mississippi Valley and along the Atlantic © 
plain. There are some variable specimens from around Washington, ge 
and from southern Indiana and Illinois that seem to be intermedif 
tween Succinea salleana and retusa. Here again more material iS ® 
before we can trace out the zoological and geographical limits 06 s 
these species. Succinea salleana effusa “Shuttleworth” Pfeiffer 1$ y 
effuse form restricted to central Florida. 


name 
8 Bland, 
form 


r lack d 


SUBGENUS “Leuctnea” REHDER 


The type is Succinea luteola Gould. 

This subgenus has a broad, rather gently arched jaw, w 
teeth as numerous or twice as numerous as the laterals. This groUP ndia” 
known representatives in Europe, but seems centered in the We 
region, with several species in the Antillean Islands and others ™ 


¡pal 
ith the тай, 


est 
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EDO and southern United States. The coastal forms have white or 
o : А é 
mah shells, with the interior of the aperture generally yellowish. 
tr Se forms that have migrated inland have acquired a thinner to almost 
“nsparent shell. 


ке luteola Gould is found along the shores of the Gulf of Mexico 
y to F lorida, advancing into the interior for a considerable 
EL » lino, l'exas, and in Mississippi and Alabama. Succinea 
Southern Flo ›гу, a form with a shorter, less slender spire, is restricted to 
till orida and is apparently a rather recent immigrant from the 
es, probably from Cuba. 
and ip 6 ^ campestris Say is much more inflated than the previous forms, 
tom E form like floridana, being found close to the sea beaches 
Overlapp; eaufort, N.C., to Daytona, Fla., the southern part of its range 
Ррїпр that of Succinea floridana. 
W ау related to Succinea campestris is Succinea foenicolor Rehder, 
parently E" from central F lorida north to Cape May, N.J. It is ap- 
is Not cert 50 a ound along the Gulf coast, but the extent of its range there 
uisiana аш; specimens close to Succinea foenicolor have been seen from 
further pe Galveston, lex. This species is a coastal form, but is found 
Ове the = » along the inlets and bays, and the shells have consequently 
thinner, ite color of the sea-beach forms, being more yellowish and 


in p" close to foenicolor is Succinea unicolor Tryon, which is more 
» With a larger aperture and thinner shell. It is found in Louisiana 
or tal Florida, and seems to have crept up the Mississippi Valley, 
ens have been seen from Missouri. 
Similar in eh Sueeinea indiana Pilsbry, from southwestern Indiana, is 
igtated Shape to Succinea foenicolor, and may be a related form that 
à relic Er the Mississippi Valley in the past and was left there as 
опу. 
nea bayardi Vanatta is found to be apparently closely related to 
Oénicolor. It was originally described from Prince Edward 
Agawam anada, but has since been found near Exeter, N.H., along the 
iver in Plymouth County, Mass., and near New York City. 
Кы Succinea bayardi are almost inseparable from juvenile forms 
tansition menor and in the lot from New York City there is a 
Ucinga fo от the typical Succinea bayardi to a form very close to 
enicolor. These widely separated records of Succinea bayardi 
soy relic colonies of a once greater distribution. | 
though . 4 Concordialis Gould is apparently a member of this group, 
found ah differs from the others by a thinner, more slender shell. It is 
dispersed 18 the Gulf coast from Texas to Florida and is rather widely 
tiver bot in the Mississippi Valley, restricting itself, however, to the 
р А уегу closely related form is Succinea sanibelensis Rehder, 
orida, which is even more slender. 
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SUBGENUS —— — 

A group of four species and one subspecies is placed here until mort 
complete knowledge of their anatomy will permit their being assigne : 
definite systematic position. All possess a shell with rather rount 
whorls and have an equal number of lateral and marginal teeth in = 
radula. In this respect they approach the European Succinea arenan 
Bouchard-Chantereux, and some of the American forms may be relate 
to this species. A al 
gans Pilsbry, found only at Cape Мау, N.J., has an ecologi® 
| along 
the seacoast, and may be a near relative of the European species: It A 
possible that on further exploration it will be found to have а wider 


Succinea v 


habitat similar to that of Succinea arenaria, namely, a sandy region 


though local, distribution. " 
E А . ; * A * 0 
Succinea avara Say is represented by three forms. Succinea avara a 


asten 


| Say is the eastern form, found over the greater part of northe 
America. In the Rocky Mountain and Basin regions it is replace® = 


` . 1 * . . $ ire 
Succinea avara stretchiana Bland, which has a higher, more slender SP 
paró 


and a shorter aperture. Finally, the Pleistocene form is Succinea @ i 
lida F. C. Baker. Baker considers this a subspecies of Succinea £P in 
venorii, but it seems closer to the present species, being very neat certa 
forms of avara stretchiana Bland, but generally with an even more sle hat 
spire and smaller aperture. Here we have again a Pleistocene form t 
suggests a drier climate, somewhat similar to that found in the range 


avara stretchiana Bland. 
Succinea grosvenorii Lea is apparently closely related to Succin 
and some small forms are very similar to the specimens of the latter as 
has a wide range in the Rocky Mountain region, coming east 45 into 
western Minnesota and Missouri and in the south extending in а lobe! 
central Alabama. И и 
Very similar to Succinea grosvenorii and Succinea z Sune 
guadelupensis Dall, found only in the Santa Barbara Islands, off sour’ a 
California, and on Guadalupe Island, off Lower California. I arb 
rather puzzling form, as there is nothing very similar to it on the " 
mainland, its nearest relatives being in the interior. 
Succinea oregonensis Lea has a thinner shell with : 
and seems different from the other members of this group. 


from northwestern Washington to northern Lower California 
sas 


za agar 


¡vara 


restricted to the coastal regions; in certain places, however, it ha 
the river valleys into the interior. 

Pre-Pleistocene Succineas are very rare in North America, this 
boasting of only two species as opposed to twenty-eight found in 
Succinea papillispira White, a species with a very small spire an Dal! 
aperture, is found in the Green River beds of the Middle Eocen® ¡da 35 
described a form from the Pliocene of the Caloosahatchie beds in Fo 
Succinea luteola Gould, but it is not that species but an unname sp 


nen 
this contin’ Е 
Eurof* 


THE VIRUS OF INFECTIOUS MYXOMATOSIS 


By JAMES STEVENS SIMMONS! 


- Ehe most interesting of the filterable viruses is Firus _myxoma- 
myxoma ich causes a peculiar disease of rabbits known as infectious 
"ine p As this condition appears to be strictly limited to certain 
rabbits, it is of no immediate importance to human medicine; 
er 2 its rarity, the disease is of little or no economic interest. 
Produce because of the regularity with which Virus myxomatosum 
actory snis pical, easily recognized lesions, it affords an unusually satis- 
inion. E" for use in fundamental experimental studies. Moreover, the 
an e of its pathogenic action, which involves the production of 
growing ага! infection and at the same time the development of rapidly 
studie, ра тран tumors, suggests the possibility that further 
Proach * he virus of infectious myxomatosis may indicate a new ap- 
Since E. € unsolved problem of neoplastic diseases in general. 
$ discovery by Sanarelli in 1898, outbreaks of the disease have 
and Ауа at infrequent intervals among rabbits in Uruguay, Brazil, 
es in хытай and since 1930 epizootics have occurred in several rabbit- 
appeared : vs California. In the latter location the disease has usually 
and the ni lay, June, and July, the morbidity being about 60 percent 
these — among infected animals 100 percent. The source of 
May exist me is unknown, but it has been suggested that the infection 
Фоо, п а сһгопіс state in a few animals and only occasionally cause 
: » Or that the virus may be carried by some now unknown wild- 


animal A } | 
insects host, from which it is transmitted by contact or possibly through 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS оғ “Virus MvxoMATOSUM" 
h FILTERABILITY 
e vi : r : + 
amber,” will pass through Berkefeld V and N and also through 
1911; Hoh L filters provided appropriate methods are used (Moses 
1 € Par 8 1928; Findlay 1929; Kessel, Prouty, and Meyer 1930), but a 
t of the virus may be lost during filtration. 


Hobb ADSORPTION 
obtai 8 (1928) 


ned has shown that virus can be adsorbed with powder 
by crus 


hing either Berkefeld or Chamberland candles. He 


"B.S, 
conferred 911 Davidson College; M.D. 1915, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 
June 6, 1934. 
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2222 


N 
| 
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obtained negative results with chalk, Fuller's earth, talcum, infusion 
f " ME хам ‹ R E ad — oxide. calcium 
i earth, animal charcoal, wood charcoal, manganese dioxide, Ci 
sulphate, aluminum monohydrate, and aluminum oxide; but he ob 
that virus was also adsorbed by plain ferric oxide, basic aluminum sulphate 
х М E Р : C 
aluminum hydroxide (go percent by volume), carmine (о.5 gm t04 
ег . 1 . E ۰ 4 
and by aluminum phosphate, which inactivated the virus. Leukoc) | 
also adsorbed a portion of the virus. 
ELECTRICAL CHARGE 
а - - - ive; 
Natarajan and Hyde (1930) found that the virus was electro-negae 
moving to the anode in buffer solutions of pH 4.9 to 9.3. The 2880014 
protein moved to the cathode at pH 4.1; but separation by this ш 
was not practicable, as the virus was quickly inactivated below 
pH of 4.9. 
\ REMOVAL OF ASSOCIATED PROTEINS 


: К ! : 5 imal 
Lewis (1931) has shown that after adsorption with powdered an 


: ё — "m mé 
charcoal or aluminum cream, saline extracts of virus, containing 05 
to 1.0 mg of N per 100 cc were still infective. 


METABOLISM ad 
x _ uc! 

Barron (1932) concluded that myxomatous tissues showed no We in 
power and did not contain succinodehydrogenase, which is prese he 
: : 4 1 that t 
С. 


normal tissues and transplantable tumors. He also reporte tation 

Pasteur reaction or the relationship between respiration and fr: by 
of rabbit myxoma is +1.5, or similar to that of benign tumors stu 1 

Warburg. 

RESISTANCE TO PHYSICAL INFLUENCES fet 

D . ^ А = T A e - 1t а , 

The virus survives throughout the life of the infected animal, — 

death (Hyde and Gardner 1933) its infectivity is lost when Са action 
N s me Я 4 a 
autolysis takes place, after seven days, probably due to the acid fe 


$ 

f 1 4 е r ” s e viU 

of the tissues (pH 3.5). In tissues collected before or after death th ental 
may be preserved for long periods depending on various environ" 

factors. ше) 
— sions © 

(a) Reaction.—Hobbs (1928) observed that virus suspensions є room 

1-100 in Locke solution 7.1, survived fifteen minutes’ exposure БИШИ 

temperature to pH concentrations of 4.0 to 12, inclusive, but were c es " 

using 10% 
а erin, 


at more acid or alkaline reactions. Natarajan and Hyde, u * 
exposure periods and virus which had been preserved in acid 2) 
found that it was destroyed at pH 4.9. rapid 
(4) Drying and Daylight—In tissues the virus is resistant M, 
drying in a desiccator (Moses 1911, Findlay 1929; Hyde and Gardner ¿on 
| and may remain infective for several months, but in extracts SP 


4 
3, 
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slides and exposed to daylight at room temperatures, it loses its infectivity 
In five or six days. tie 

(c) Ultraviolet 
Posure of thin 
Units) rende 
“adiation o 
Infection, 

(4) Temperature. 


t Light.—Andervort and Hobbs (1928) found that ex- 
layers of virus extract to ultraviolet light (24 lithopone 
red it noninfective and that this effect was not due to heat. 
n rabbit skin before or after inoculation failed to prevent 


; The virus survives longest at low temperatures, 
те ectivity is lost more quickly at room temperature than in the 
; „serator. [n infective blood it has been preserved on ice for periods 

» months to two years (Rivers 1930). The thermal death point is 
ame" с. for one hour (Splendore 1908; Moses 1911; Hobbs 1928). 


RESISTANCE OF CHEMICALS 
The Virus ma 


REN y survive in 5o percent neutral glycerin at low temperatures 
Т periods of o 


thar; пе or more years, but eventually it becomes so attenuated 
teri it Produces infections which last two or three weeks and are charac- 
ted by large tumors, 


at aturated Solutions of NaCl destroy the virus in blood within two hours 

3 С, "ut it may survive for weeks or months in physiological salt 

t 9r Locke solution. 

bichj PPears to be 
Chloric е 


Solution 


of mercury, formaldehyde, potassium permanganate, phenol, 


and | 


reserve enzymes, including 100 percent alcohol, toluol, 
оѓ: по Chlor | 


Virus form, and dioxygen, render equal amounts » saline Fy pon 
(1952) ; Ussues inactive in fifteen minutes (Hobbs 1928). | «m densa Amie 
i Гец "served that mallophene and brom-chlor-phenol inactivatec ЖИЗА 

à minutes, due probably to their pH concentration. Of twenty- 
d er dyes tested, only toluidin blue and certain phenol indophenols 
Iricida action 


> CULTIVATION 


Ut not when exposed to the air or an atmosphere of 10 percent 
40 percent O. The virus failed to multiply in cultures of living 
at 37° C histolytica grown in St. John’s wheat medium and incubated 


е i 1 1 a . . . A б М . ” С 4 
Produces Cation of virulent virus in infective amounts almost inv ariably 
агасы, $ Ptible animals the symptoms and pathological lesions 

е i 1 2 . 
tious myxomatosis. 


sw... 
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RELATIVE SUSCEPTIBILITY OF VARIOUS ANIMALS 
ated 


Infectious myxomatosis has been recognized only among domestic 
rabbits of the genus Oryctolagus, and of this genus few infected animals 
recover. The wild hares of the genus Lepus and the wild cottontails oft ^ 
genus Sylvilagus are resistant and do not develop clinically recogniza | 
infections. However, in a few instances the inoculation of virus into cotton- 
tails has caused a low-grade local inflammatory lesion in which virus NA 
persisted for several weeks. ed 
Sanarelli (1898) inoculated virus into two men, each of whom develop 
congestion of the conjunctiva with swelling and pain in the eyeball, z 
showed no further evidence of infection. Two accidental human ino 
lations observed by the author have caused no recognizable infection 
during a period of two years. Sanarelli also reported the production 0 
cancerlike tumor by inoculating virus into the breast of a dog, but н 
ү sequent workers (Hobbs 1928; Hyde and Gardner 1933) have failed 
infect dogs. The many attempts to infect other animals, including £ ns, 
pigs, mice, hamsters, rats, cats, monkeys, horses, chickens, and pies 
have also been negative. After intracutaneous injections in guinea pis 
the author was unable to demonstrate virus in the blood during 2 pe 
of ten days. 


ROUTES OF INOCULATION 


Infectious myxomatosis may be produced in suceptible Г 
application of virus to the abraided skin or conjunctiva, by i 
into the uninjured nasal passages, or by injection into the 
tissues: skin, subcutaneous tissues, conjunctiva, eyeball, trachea; ion 
vein, muscle, and testicle. Variable results have followed the introdu! d 
of virus into the alimentary tract, the peritoneum, and the brandi to 
it appears that infections produced through these routes may be 
the contamination of traumatized cutaneous or mucous tissues. 


CHANGES IN VIRULENCE 


death, but the animals usually die if any symptoms are produce "ch vil 
lence may be so increased by rapid passage through rabbits that dea 
occur on the fourth to sixth day, or before the development 9 pe less 
symptoms. As observed in natural infections, the virus appears t° 


} virulent than after animal passage in the laboratory. 


SYMPTOMATOLOGY he 
: 1 i | rabbits ' 
Sanarelli (1898) found that, in experimentally infectec oms 


pi 
. . 5, ө 4 sym . 
virus was present in the blood after forty-eight hours and that 5) welling 
usually appeared in three to five days. Except for the cutaneou 


ч. 
in Cases 
Catarrh 

oth eyes were 
Were forced bac 
Was a thick, ¢ 
Cutaneous tun 
“specially 
80 swollen that the 
and the genito-urin 
the female there 
Plasia at all poin 
the developme 
ays, and 
obtained by othe 
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atarrhal, purulent secretion. 
lors of varying size appeared on different parts of the body, 
about the ears and extremities. The mouth and nose became 
animal’s face had a leonine appearance, and the anus 
ary tract showed acute inflammatory swellings. In 
might be hypertrophy of the nipples. There was hyper- 
ts where skin merged into the mucous membranes. After 
nt of such symptoms, the animal usually lived two to five 
at death the body was very much disfigured. The results. 
r observers have been generally similar. 


113 


$ inoculated through the skin, the first symptom was usually a 
al blephero-conjunctiviris. After twenty-four to forty-eight hours 
closed by the swelling and dried exudate. The eyeballs 


‘k into their sockets, and at the borders of the eyelids there 


Simultaneously, small sub- 


еп the virus is introduced through an abrasion, the skin begins 


to show, abo 
Increases 
Taised ty 
Mary tur 
The 4 
cerning 
indicate that large 
Moculating virus 
served in the 
and thar the se 


$ 
u Cutaneous ti 
and i 


tion is lacking. 


ut the third day, a characteristic edematous swelling which 
throughout the disease and in some instances results in a large, 
mass two inches'in diameter oe larger. Їп structure the pri- 
nor and the metastatic swellings are alike. 

evelopment of these lesions appears to depend on factors con- 
Which informa 


There are observations which 


tumors may not always result from attenuation. By 
into normal and pregnant rabbits, Sprunt (1932 
pregnant animals that the skin lesions were less elevated 
condary lesions of the skin and the involvement of the 
ssues were frequently absent or diminished. On the other 
; rs of the pregnant rabbits showed a central acidophilic 


and t > Secondary lesions in the lungs were more numerous and larger; 
e 


lesions ¡ 


П Myxomatc 


highe 


in 
8 104.5 to 105.5, 
and Irregu ¥ 
© late st 
asphyxia, 


г the e 


dematous swelling. il 
od becomes more coagulable as the disease progresses. Daily 


п the spleen were more extensive. : 
sis the temperature reaction is quite irregular, becoming 
t than normal at the time of the appearance of symptoms and reach- 
The pulse and respiratory rates are extremely rapid 
lar; and marked dyspnoea and stertorous breathing characterize 
ages of the disease, which terminates with symptoms suggesting 
There is never any diarrhea, and as a rule the animals are 
The urine contains no albumen or casts except just before 
here тау be some retention due to constriction of the urethral 


7% to three or four weeks, and the mortality is almost 100 percent. 


wor 
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PATHOLOGY 


The pathological lesions are characteristic and unique, but investigat0® 


have not been in complete agreement as to their nature. 

At autopsy Sanarelli (1898) found gelatinous, subcutaneous tumors 
which were very swollen, elastic, and vascular; and also hypertrophy i 
the lymph glands, orchitis, and swelling of the spleen.  Histologic? 
studies indicated that the subcutaneous tumors consisted of typ? 
myxomatous tissues containing many large stellate cells and numerous 
capillaries. The swellings of the eyelids and of the openings of the body 
were due to edematous tissues containing the same myxomatous element 
The hypertrophy of the spleen and lymph glands was also due t0 не 
myxomatous tissue and to a more or less hemorrhagic infiltration. d 
concluded that the characteristics of the histological lesions product 
by the disease in all the affected organs were quite uniform and that t е 
lesion was a specific myxomatous new growth. 

Splendore (1908) reported that many of the myxomatous ce 
of the leukocytes showed specific inclusions which reminded him 
chlamydozoa of trachoma described by Halberstadter and Pro 
Moses (1911) was unable to demonstrate these inclusions. d 

od an 


ranules 


; and some 
115 an of the 


wazeh 


Aragao (1911) studied tissue smears stained by Giemsa's meth 
found in the nuclei of the large stellate cells, masses of small g 
which were usually coccoid but occasionally elongate or dumbbell shape” 
Considering these granules to be the virus, he proposed for them 4 
designation Chlamydozoon myxomae. In 1927 he published a second гер 
in which he called attention to the fact that the tumor lesions af n 
made up of typical myxomatous tissue, but are of a peculiar, infl er 
nature; that the connective-tissue cells are increased in number 2 
and that there is a marked infiltration of polymorphonucle: 
wandering cells. At this time he concluded that the granules form ы 
described in the nucleus of the stellate cells were not virus, but кз 
produced by degenerative changes. How ever, he believed that the M, 
had been demonstrated as round granules of varying size in the cytoP = 
of infected cells, and he designated these granules as Strongyloplas 
myxomae. ved bY 

Lipschuetz (1927), who was unable to find the inclusions observe 
Splendore, considered Aragao’s intranuclear bodies to be particles 
nuclear chromatin and found no involvement of the epithelium. rge 
observed that when fixed and stained by ordinary methods, the po 
“myxoma” cells, which he considered histiocytes, contained no ane with 
structures. However, when fixed in Regaud’s solution and stam ы 
hemotoxylin-eosin or by the wet Giemsa method, the cytoplasm арад 


:«h were 
crumbly, due to the presence of numerous small bodies which wef the 
lary or whetstone shaped, irregular in size, and at times almost a in 
cytoplasm but never invaded the nucleus. They were found not 
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the So-called myxoma cells, but in the small, moderately swollen, con- 
Nective-tissue cells in the deeper layers of the cutis and in the cells of the 
rndothelia] lining of the intervascular lymph spaces. Considering these 
les to be the cause of the disease, he suggested that they might be a 
new kind of infectious agent and proposed the designation Sanarellian 
cuniculi, 
Rivers (1927) was the first to call attention to the fact that while there 
Seems to be a proliferation of certain cells within the connective tissue, 
; еге is also a destruction of epithelial cells. After studying specimens 
Stained with eosin and methylene blue, he remarked, “Upon microscopic 
‘tamination the first change noted in the epidermal cells is an increase in 
Meir size, Then small, pink, granular areas appear in the cytoplasm. 
"se areas rapidly increase in size and frequently involve most of the 
“ytoplasm. In the center of the acidophilic masses, blue, round or rod- 
shaped bodies are often seen. The cytoplasmic bodies in many respects 
"semble the Bollinger bodies found in cells affected by the virus of 
“ontagious epithelioma of fowls. The disease process in the epidermal 
сщ Progresses until there is a complete dissolution of the cells. - = 
Sr distinct Vesicles appear in the epidermis, which are not unli — е 
eS encountered in virus diseases that usually attack the skin, eg; 
cell m simplex, The nature of the acidophilic masses in the — 
i ? described above is as poorly understood as is the nature of any of th 
"sions that are associated with many other virus diseases. 
тушн Gardner (1933) concluded that the stellate, amo 
сугез tous cells found in the connective tissues ut swo. — — 
а "moll Suggested by Lipschuetz, but nine. a к. pre кесе 
Vesicular t with а greatly enlarged, round to ov al ми * wen 
© chromidial with a single plasmasome and in some п) 
Paranucleoli, The nucleolar chromatin appears at times hypertrophied 
"agmented. In comparison to the necleus the cytoplasm is —— 
of Li oPhied and includes numerous granules which in the terminology 
l 


„Pscheurz range in size from those of the strongyloplasms to those of 
cocci,” 


саца qi Produced by attenuated virus, a majority of the malignant 
Е ) 


field 0 Wed two more or less symmetrically placed bipolar = —* sein 
Chrom ‚Че protoplasm. The cell nucleus was somewhat en - —— 
Stages , А appeared to be undergoing disturbing changes. ds —— 
IN size OF their development the red bodies appeared pe — M 
боесо. h Shape so that they looked like Pan w * —: 
Ore хь "pod, red-staining granules. In later stages the "m wines 
leg of p Pact arrangement and were collected in two ae - rie 
Membr. tae cell, but the accumulations were not surroun мг; ача es. 
е ane, had no geometric pattern, and appeared to be subjec E 
Protoplasmic forces as the surrounding protoplasm. In certa 
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fibroblasts in which such inclusions were not present, the protoplasm 
| contained small, almost ultramicroscopic, wedge-shaped or whetstone- 
shaped granules which stained red. The authors were inclined to believé 
that these red-staining granules represented the actual virus and offer the 
following explanation for their peculiar bipolar arrangement. “The ideat 
that the virus attacks the cell and multiplies in the protoplasm, producing 
degeneration while the streaming activity of the protoplasm keeps t e 
granules more or less separated. The cell under the influence of the virus 
is stimulated to the point of initiating division. The centriole then divides 
and the two component parts take their position at opposite poles of the 
cell. Lines of force are thrown between the poles with astral rays charac 
teristic of mitotic division. At this stage the granules migrate © the 
centrioles, accumulate there as so much driftwood, and form the charac 
teristic inclusion body. The division process is apparently arrested wit 
resulting degeneration and the formation of mucilaginous material. 


LOCATION OF THE VIRUS IN THE TISSUES 


^ a А ^ * x ids ol 
Infective virus is present in most of the tissues and body fluid 


infected rabbits. Tissues of the cutaneous lesions are infective throu The 
the disease (saline suspensions diluted 1-10,000 to 1-1,000,000): he to 
: aa ^oc тее СЙ 
lymph glands also contain large amounts of virus. After Ѓогсу=@8 of 
0.01, 0.001, 


| organo 
bone 


seventy-two hours the blood is infective in doses of 0.1, 
0.0001 cc. Virus has been domesticated in various interna 
including the spleen, liver, kidney, lungs, brain, spinal cord, ап 
marrow, but in some of these tests the results have been variable. : 
conjunctival and nasal secretions and the mucus attached to fec 
infective. However, the urine is not infective at any period of the disease 


fact which is not attributable to its acid reaction. 


, 


Tug TRANSMISSION or “Virus MvxoMATOSUM' e 

5 

\ е en 

All who have studied the disease have been impressed with the con- 
with which it may be transmitted by contact. The sick rabbit ® 5 


М ve 
н x feng дё и * -hly infect! 
tinuously contaminating its surroundings with the sticky, highly In 


. ler die 
"= A - А : e actively d 

conjunctival and nasal secretions, and at the same time is acti ibility 
tributing virus along with the feces. On the other hand, the suscep allows 


of the normal domestic rabbit is great; and infection immediately v 
the mere application of these infective materials to abraded $ 1808) 
conjunctiva, or the introduction of virus into the nose. Sanarelll a i- 

! thought that animals might be infected by the ingestion of food cont this 
nated with virus, but neither Moses nor Hobbs was able to con gi 
observation. jrect 

Considering all the available information, it appears that tio 

contact may be the most important factor in the natural dissemina” for | 
virus among the rabbits of a group. However, this fails to acco 
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Certain accidental laboratory infections and for other spontaneous out- 
Teaks in which contact with clinically recognized cases can be excluded. 
nder these circumstances one may consider several possibilities. In 

the first Place, the infections may be derived from contamination with 

dried but viable virus, which may remain infective for periods of six days 
ед two months, depending on the manner in which it is dried. Another 

Possible Source is contact with some now unrecognized natural host of the 

Virus—either animal, bird, reptile, insect, or plant. A third possibility, 

and one which is worthy of serious consideration, especially in attempting 

to explain the simultaneous appearance of infections in geographically 

Separated g 


roups of rabbits, is transmission through the agency of insects. 
Tee met] 


hods of insect dissemination suggest themselves: (1) transfer 
Y Insects contaminated with the eye and nose secretions; (2) mechanical 
transfer by the interrupted feeding of blood-sucking insects; and (3) bio- 
Bical transmission by biting insects susceptible to infection with the 
Virus, T € author obtained negative results in experimental attempts to 
o ticks (Amblyomma cajennense), cockroaches, and Aedes aegypti with 
$ myxomatos um, 


IMMUNIZATION STUDIES WITH “Virus MYXOMATOSUM 


vi Prophylactic vaccination with subinfective amounts of virus or E 
- Inactivated by heat or chemicals has not been of practical value. In 

CW instances the use of vaccines has been followed by recovery from 
( е Subsequent test infection; and in one case reported by Fisk and Kessel 
d and in another observed by the author, the vaccinated — 
mia EN resistant to subsequent inoculations with — — 
in he Pecific protective, neutralizing substances have been emons n 
te Serum of such recovered animals. The inoculation of virus into 
Y résistant animals, such as guinea pigs, does not produce such 
zing substances. b 
Vaccin available information indicates that, while papi mahoca 
Vacej "un have not yet been developed, it is at least possi е to prepa 

“nes which will confer a strong protective immunity. In such a vaccine 
Must be so attenuated that it will not produce a fatal infection, 
elicate uld be alive in order to produce immunity. — — 
Secured State of balance between life and death of the еа dm 
throy h У the methods which have been used, but it shou e pos 

EN the development of new methods. 


natural] 
Neutrali 


UNOLOGICAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INFECTIOUS MYXOMATOSIS AND 
норе” INFECTIOUS FIBROMA or RABBITS | 

i i i л ail 
Ope discovered a nonfatal disease in a wild cottontail, 


f а Е é i is C лу 

infectious fibroma, and showed that it is “= —* 
° boca 71 ы 

and is transmissible to both the wild and the dome 


In 1928 Sh 
fl, nated as 
lterable Virus 


wann 


(1) AN INVESTIGATION OF THE REACTION BETWEEN 
THE GRIGNARD REAGENT AND DIAZONIUM SALTS: 
(2) THE PREPARATION OF A NEW CLASS OF SOLID 
DIAZONIUM SALTS AND THEIR USE IN THE IDEN- 
TIFICATION OF PHENOLS AND PHENOL ETHERS: 


By DONALD LINDSAY VIVIAN! 


In spite of the great importance and widespread use in organic chemistry 
of both the Grignard reagent and the diazonium salts, the literature 
contains no definite information relative to the action of these ewo class 

‘ of compounds upon each other. It was therefore thought that an inv 
gation into this reaction might prove of interest. "m 

Work was carried out on the reaction between phenylmagnest 
bromide and benzenediazonium chloride under various condition? 
cluding cooling with solid carbon dioxide, but the reaction seemed to 


ck, black p" 


as use 


— —— —— e _ 


uncontrollable and gave as almost the only product a thi 
The same results were obtained when ethylmagnesium bromide W 
with benzenediazonium chloride. able 
Somewhat more encouraging results were obtained when a more ^ fot | 
diazonium salt, p-bromobenzenediazonium chloride, was substitute jum 

the benzenediazonium chloride in the reaction with phenylmagne? 
bromide, for in this case there was obtained quite a large amount 

dark purple solid which was apparently a molecular compound ш: 
the Grignard reagent and the diazonium salt. ds 
ompoun | 


This last product resisted all efforts to obtain any identifiable с in al 
y nso uble ! 


from it, however, and as it was decomposed by water and i į 
ts formu 


other solvents tried, it could not be purified sufficiently for i 
be definitely established, although the formula— 


р-ВгС,Н.№Сі. 3CSH;MgBr 


is tentatively proposed. red 
- ad sugg®® 


The work with the p-bromobenzenediazonium chloride h me ne" 
that there might be possibilities in attempting to ргераге han do the | 
diazonium salts which would exhibit an even greater stability (127, new 


е chis 
halogenated ones known at present. Attention was turned to able 


ЛЕКТЕ, : - ch 57. 
problem, with the idea in mind that, if efforts to find акай 
diazonium salts were successful, the latter might be used їп hes 

; ө e . iv У 
organic analysis as reagents for the preparation of derivati 


phenols and phenol ethers. 


1 Ph.B. 1929, Yale University; Ph.D. conferred June 6, 1934- 
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i possible to prepare 
Th se of trichloroacetic acid it Y: RN.OCÓCCI, CCLOOOH. 
eium seri. al he general formula: RN; werden. 
| diazonium salts having = ee: were found to exh St a eM 
ese pee acid tric e jene 
ертее о Stability towards at 3 


| blows 
п subjected to 
i 'hange when su | 
ti hen warmed and showing no chang 
agration whe z : 
| of a hammer. 


away from ligh 
ence it 
aboratory г 


and kept on 
of 


in a desiccator 
for a th in ac 
they could be kept for a — u 
ү» ut becoming more than ЖУУ wer Pain — 
P о { ی‎ | | 
* ihc арн чь ас. ately large quantities 
E. i h can be made up in modera y aae > 
a s which ca : са = ne 
eagents which c needed. It was to er at iuh 
: or use as . N E ger | 
| e к hlorobenzenediazonium acid 
the Salts, 2,5-dic 


d 
henols an 
'enty-one p 

і а total of twenty 

15 from a to 

used to Prepare azo compound: 

Phenol ethers, 


to make them 
t was also howing that 
ates, sl 
ne from the li ium acid —Ó -ular complex 
More explosiv an the diazonium : er f the molecula 
t и — г is due to the formation of t : 
€ sta ity of the atte in the 
} . Р J Š ° Г - value in 
With trichloroacetic acid. ization was found to be of great 
T on as 
Method of reverse diazotizatic ! al 
4 : salee zeneral. 
Preparation of solid diazonium salts in ge 
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THE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
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Days 


Occasion 


1933: 


September 18-19... 


September 18 


September 23 


October ha 


October 18 ELT 


November 30-De- 
cember 2 
€cember14....... 

Dece 

mber 21- > 
Sap Janu 

1934: 

January 3. 
anuary 8. 


Wednesday 


Monday and Tuesday 


Monday .. 


Wednesday 


Friday and Saturday 


Saturday 


Tuesday 


АЛЫИ. 3555515; 


Wednesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday to Saturday, 


both dates inclusive 
Thursday 


Thursday to Tuesday, 
both dates inclusive 


Monday 


| 


Registration period for the first 
semester 

Presession examinations 
School of Medicine 

Academic year begins 

Examinations in the Junior Col- 
lege, Columbian College, and 
the School of Government for 
students who wish to qualify 
for advanced courses 

Intelligence tests and physical ex- 
aminationsfor entering students 

Last day for receiving theses of 
candidates for the degree of 
Master of Arts in October 

University entrance examinations 

Last day for late registration for 
the first semester 

Last day on which candidates 
may file thesis subjects for the 
degree of Master of Arts to be 
received in February 

Stated meeting of the Board of 
Trustees 

Fall Convocation 

Last day on which candidates 
may file thesis subjects for the 
degrees of Doctor of Philosophy 
and Doctor of Education to be 
received the following June 

Thanksgiving recess 


in the 


Stated meeting of the Board of 
Trustees 
Christmas recess 


Classes resumed 

Last day for applications for 
degrees and Junior Certificates 
to be conferred in February 

Last day for receiving theses of 
candidates for the degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy and Doc- 
tor of Education in February 
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| 
$ 
| 
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THE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR —Continued 
жеу " А z E 
Date | Days | Occasion 
OY E " d ES o | 
| ; the 
January 8-19 Monday to Friday, | Preregistration period for 
| both dates inclusive second semester ‘od 
January 20-27 Saturday to Satur- | Midyear examination pe? 
day, both dates in- 
clusive of 
January 22 Monday Last day for receiving -— 
candidates for the e 
Master of Arts in Lo 
January 31-Febru- | Wednesday and Thurs-| Registration period for © 
ary I | day | опа semester cond 
February 2 Friday | с resumed for the 5 
\ "mester or 
М February 2-3 | Friday and Saturday Ex xaminations in the Junior and 
| | lege, Columbian Col mment ff | 


| | the School of Govern jify for 
| students who wish to qua 
| advanced courses 
Saturday | University entr ance examinat 
Thursday | Stated meeting of the P? 
| Trustees ‘atê 
| Last p on which candidat 
| may file thesis subjects o be 
degree of Master oF + 
received in June 
Last day for late re 
the second semester Holiday 


February 
February 8 


February 15 Thursday 


gistracion 


February 22 Thursday Midwinter Convocation 
44.. .. i 15 B 1 
March 1.... ..| Thursday Applications for fel o 
1934-35 should * Board 9 


“© | Trustees 
March 3o-April 4 ..| Friday to Wednes- | Easter recess 
day, both dates in- 


. clusive n theses 
o Es УА Tuesday.... | Last day for receivi grees 


March 8...... : | Thursday..... i | Stated meeting 0 
| 
| 


andidates for the 4 Doc 
Doc tor of P hilosophy, = 


tor of Education 10 —* 

Last day on whic cant the 
may file thesis subjects Milos 
de grees of peor of Ed cation 
phy and Doctor | : 
to be receive 


| February as fof 
Last ё ay for i eg 


— T Tuesday : Last day for receivi 
candidates for t 
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THE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR—Continued 
Date Days Oceasion 
em 6 = $ 
| Tuesday Master of Arts and for the pro- 


May 15 (contd.) 


May 16-June 2.... 


May 25-June 2... 


September 8 


September 17-18... 


.| Wednesday to Satur- 
day, both dates in- 


clusive 
Friday to Saturday, 
both dates inclusive 


Wednesday... 
Lhursday... vis 
Bundes; „sun 
Wednesday 
Monday... 


MO ARN SA 


Wednesday. 


Thursday 


Saturday 


Saturday............ | 


Monday and Tuesday. 


| Final-examination period in 


fessional degrees in Engineer- 
ing in June 
Applications for scholarships for 
1934-35 should be filed 
Final-examination period in the 
Law School 


all 
Schools and Divisions except 
the L aw School 

Memorial Day. Holiday 

Annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees 

Baccalaureate Sermon 

Commencement 

Instruction begins in the nine 
weeks’ term in the Summer 
Sessions 


Instruction begins in the first 


summer term of the Law School 

Instruction begins 
weeks’ term in 
Sessions 

First summer term in the Law 
School ends 

Second summer term in the Law 
School begins 

Six weeks’ summer term ends in 
all Schools and Divisions ex- 
cept the Law School 

Nine weeks’ summer term ends 
in all Schools and Divisions 
except the Law School 

Second summer term in the Law 
School ends 

Registration period for the first 
semester of the academic year 


1934-35 


in the six 
the Summer 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OF THE UNIVERSITY 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees of the University is comprised of the President 
of th 


the University, ex officio, and the following persons by election: 


1934 

John Henry Cowles, 1733 Sixteenth Street. 

Robert Vedder Fleming, Riggs National Bank. 

Julius Garfinckel, Fourteenth and F Streets. 

Charles Carroll Glover, jr., A.M., LL.B., 1508 H Street. 
"Stephen Elliott Kramer, A.M., Ed.D., Franklin Administration Building. 
Arthur Peter, LL.B., Washington Loan and Trust Building. 

Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, The Mayflower. 

Merle Thorpe, A.B., United States Chamber of Commerce Building. 
"Alfred Adams Wheat, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., District Court House. 


1935 
"Avery DeLano Andrews, LL.B., 440 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Clarence Aiken Aspinwall, 1140 Fifteenth Street. 
John Joy Edson, LL.B., 915 F Street. 
Mrs. Joshua Evans, jr., A.B., Ed.D., 3405 Lowell Street. 
William James Flather, Riggs National Bank. 
John Hays Hammond, A.M., E.D., LL.D., 2221 Kalorama Road. 
Abram Lisner, A.M., 1723 Massachusetts Avenue. 
Charles Riborg Mann, Ph.D., Sc.D., 744 Jackson Place. 


Walter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B., Bethesda, Md. 


* 


1936 
Karl William Corby, B.S., Hibbs Building. 
Harry Cassell Davis, A.M., L.H.D., 1921 Kalorama Road. 

"George Edgar Fleming, LL.M., Union Trust Company. 4 
Charles William Gerstenberg, LL.B., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, Graduate United States Military Academy and 
m United States Engineers' School, Navy Building. "e 

: : . ty. 

Silber Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., National Geographic Society 


* Nom; i 
inated by the alumni, 
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Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., Washington Loan and Trust Company: 
Theodore Williams Noyes, A.M., LL.M., LL.D., The Evening Star. 


John Barton Payne, LL.D., 1601 Eye Street. 
“Luther Halsey Reichelderfer, M.D., LL.D., 1661 Crescent Place. 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees 


Vice Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
Arthur Peter | 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
Harry Cassell Davis 


* Nominated by the alumni 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES 
| EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President of the University, Chairman; Mr. Glover; Mr. Mann; 
Mrs. Evans; Mr. Tuckerman; Mr. Payne 


COMMITTEE on Epucationat PoLicv 


М Aa is 3 a " 
r. Mann, Chairman; Mr. Kramer; Mr. Thorpe; Mr. Gerstenberg; 
Mrs. Strong 
M COMMITTEE ON ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Mr. 


Aspinwall, Chairman; Mr. Payne; Mr. Flather; Mr. Corby; 
Mr. Cowles 


CoMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


N Y TD" — 
Ir. Glover, Chairman; Mr. Peter; Mr. Robert V. Fleming; Mr. Corby; 


» Mr. George E. Fleming 
COMMITTEE ON NOMINATION OF TRUSTEES 


Mr. Kramer, Chairman; Mr. Thorpe; Mr. Mann; Mr. Grant 


COMMITTEE ON Honors 


Mr. Grosvenor, Chairman; Mr. Mann; Mr. Wheat; Mr. Glover; 
Dr. Reichelderfer 


COMMITTEE on ALUMNI RELATIONS 


Mr, : 
т. Davis, Chairman; Mrs. Evans; Mr. Flather; Mr. Noyes; Mr. Edson 


COMMITTEE on University LIBRARIES AND Museums 
' Mr. Lawson, Chairman; Mr. Lisner; Mr. Hammond; 
Mr. Noyes 
COMMITTEE ON LEGAL AFFAIRS 


Chairman; Mr. Wheat; Mr. Robert V. Fleming; Mr. Cowles; 
Mr. Andrews 


Mr. Peter, 


COMMITTEE on BUILDINGS AND LANDS 


Mr. х 
| Garfinckel, Chairman; Mr. Tuckerman; Mr. Lisner; Mr. Lawson; 
| Mr. Grant 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 4 
William Allen Wilbur, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Provost of the University: 
Charles Wendell Holmes, Comptroller of the University. 

Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions. 

John Russell Mason, A.M., Librarian of the Universi 

Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Registrar of the University. 


Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions: 
mnel Guidant 


Vinnie Giffen Barrows, A.M., Director of Women’s Pers 
" » n. 
Daniel LeRav Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Adminis 0% 3 
T . p ^u on Countries" 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Соч 
THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 
the G zraduait Council 


The President of the U niversity, Chairma? ft 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Dean of the Junior C 


—— ——, Dean of Columbian College. 


‚ of Mediciné 


Earl Baldwin Mc Kinley, A.B., M.D., Dean of the School School: 
William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LLB., S.J.D., Dean of the Law Sé 
John Raymond Lapham, M.S., Dean of the School f Eng incering: 


William Paul Briggs, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy- 

William Carl Ruediger, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Education. 

Tic - „ a „ Dean of th he Sch ol of Government. Libr 

Alfred Francis William Scl hmidt, A.M., р f the Division #/ 
Science. ne Ans | 

Norris Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Director of the Di ivision 9 Fin nd BY 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Director of the Division of Um joer sity 9 | 
tension Students. Р studies 

Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Director of the Center of Inter-American 


——Є—ү——— 
= — — — — 
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THE PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL 


Tue UNIVERSITY 
The President of the University 
The Provost of the University 
The Comptroller of the University 
The Director of Admissions 
The Registrar of the University 
The Dean of the Summer Sessions 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


S : The Chairman of the Council 
Samuel Flagg Bemis Willard Hayes Yeager 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


M The Dean of the College 
erle Irving Protzman Anna Pearl Cooper 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


Th a The Dean of the College 
Omas Benjamin Brown John Donaldson 


Tue ScHooL or MEDICINE 
CI The Dean of the School 
m Stanley White Vincent du Vigneaud 


Tue Law SCHOOL 


The Dean of the School 


C 4 
harles Sager Collier William Armstrong Hunter 


Tue ScHooL or ENGINEERING 


The Dean of the School 


A У 
tthur Frederick Johnson Norman Bruce Ames 


Tue Ѕснооі or PHARMACY 
The Dean of the School 
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Tue ScHooL or EDUCATION 
The Dean of the School 
Dudley Wilson Willard Mitchell Drees 
THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
The Dean of the School lema 
George Morton Churchill John Albert Tille 
Tue DIVISION OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 
The Director of the Division 
1 Tue Division or Fine ARTS 
The Director of the Division 


Tue Division or UNIVERSITY AND EXTENSION STUDENT | 


The Director of the Division 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
The President of the University, Chairman 
The Provost of the University 
The Chairman of the Graduate Council 
The Dean of the Junior College 
The Dean of Columbian College 
The Dean of the School of Medicine 
The Dean of the Law School 
The Dean of the School of Engineering 
The Dean of the School of Pharmacy 
The Dean of the School of Education 
The Dean of the School of Government 


The Dean of the Summer Sessions 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 

: Harold Griffith Sutton, Chairman 
Mitchell Dreese Frank Adelbert Hornaday 
Arthur Frederick Johnson 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


$ James Henry Taylor, Chairman 
amuel Flagg Bemis Vincent du Vigneaud 


Henry Grattan Doyle Robert Fiske Griggs 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 

Willia С Frank Mark Weida, Chairman 
Will; E "ullen French Edward Henry Sehrt 
mam Thomas Fryer Roscoe Roy Spencer 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC CEREMONIES AND ASSEMBLIES 
The Provost of the University, Chairman 

Walter A jme Louis Kayser, Vice Chairman and Marshal 

Rober: зган Bloedorn Arthur Frederick Johnson 

itney Bolwell Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim 

Harold Griffith Sutton 
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COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 
John Donaldson, Chairman 
Frank Artemas Hitchcock George Bain Jenkins 
William Armstrong Hunter Merle Irving Protzman 
COMMITTEE ON STUDENT LOANS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Warren Reed West, Chairman 


Vinnie Giffen Barrows Charles Wendell Holmes 
Robert Whitney Bolwell Fred Everett Nessell 
Anna Pearl Cooper Willard Hayes Yeager 


ACTIVITIES AND S’ 


COMMITTEES ON EXTRACURRICULAR 
Г 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT LIFE 
Henry Grattan Doyle, Chairman 
Vinnie Giffen Barrows, Secretary 
William Allen Wilbur 
Willard Hayes Yeager 
Irene Cornwell 
The President of the Student Council 
The Vice President of the Student Council 
The Secretary of the Student Council 
The Treasurer of the Student Council 


COMMITTEE ON DRAMATICS 
Willard Hayes Yeager, Chairman 
Harold Friend Harding 
Constance Connor Brown 
Karl Gay, Student Member 
Dean Longfellow, Student Member 
George Wells, Student Member 
Louise Wright, Student Member 


UDENT RELATIONSHIPS 


COMMITTEE ON MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Anna Pearl Cooper, Chairman 
Robert Howe Harmon 
John Raymond Lapham 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 


Douglas Bement, Chairman 
Audley Lawrence Smith 


Henry William Herzog, Graduate Manager of Publications 


Robert Campbell Starr, Alumni Member 
Marcelle LeMénager, Alumni Member 
The Editor of the University Hatchet 
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STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


EMERITUS LIST 


ALBERT BU RNL E pe UA 
Professor "Em eri ‹ e Hi f Art and 


Architecture. 
WILLIAM CLINE BORDEN, M.D., Sc.D., 
Professor Emeritus of Surgery. 
WILLIAM KENNEDY BUTLER, A.M., M.D., 
Professor Emeritus of Ophthalmology 
JOHN PAUI E ARN EST, A.M., LL.M., 
Professor Emeritus ; al Law. 


JAMES HOWARD GORE, Рн.Р., Lrrr.D., LL.D 
Professor Emeritus of Mathematics. 


WILLIAM Чаш KSON HUMPHREYS, C.E., Pu.D., 


Professor Emeritus of Meteorological Physi 
HURON WILLIS LAWSON, M.S., M D. 
Professor Emeritu f Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUNROE, Pu.D., LL.D., 
Professor Emeritus of Chemistry 
BUCKNER MAGILL RANDOLPH, M.D., 
Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine. 
STERLING RUFFIN, M D., Sc.D., 
Professor Emeritus of Med 
DANIEL KERFOOT SHUTE, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., 


Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmology. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS STAFFORD, A.M., LL.B., 
LL.D., Lrrr.D., 


Professor Emeritus of Law. 
DIA CLINTON SWISHER, LL.B., Pr.D,, 
-L.D., 


Professor Emeritus of History. 


ACTIVE LIST 
JAMES FREDERICK ABEL, Ph.D., 


Lecturer in Education. 


JOSEPH QUINCY ADAMS, Pu.D., Lrrr.D., 


Professorial Lecturer in English. 


ERRETT CYRIL ALBRITTON, A.B., M.D., 


Professor of Physiology. 
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5 Quincy St. 


Cosmos Club. 
2300 Tracy Pl. 


£ "he vy ( “hase, Md. 


3718 Huntington St. 


2210 R St. 


Cecil Apts 
1717 N St. 
Forest Glen, Md. 


ys Gordon Ave» 
a. 


100 
University, 


Connecticut Apts. 


JeSales St. 


1727 I 


1661 Crescent Pl. 


¡810 Kalorama Rd. 


> education 
U. 5. Office of Educa? 


4000 Cathedral Ave. 


5437 Nebraska Ave. 


Staff of Instruction 


LEVI RUSSELL ALDEN, A.M., LL.B., 


-ecturer in Law. 


JOSEPH ALFRED AMBLER, Pu.D., 
Lecturer in Chemistry. 

NORMAN BRUCE AMES, B.S., E.E., LL.B., 
Professor of Electrical Engineering. 

HARRY FORD ANDERSON, M.D., 


Associate Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology. 
RUTH HARRIET ATWELL, A.M., 
Associate Professor of Physical Education for 
Women; Director of Women’s Athletics. 


RUTH MARY AUBECK, B.S., 


nstructor in Physical Education for Women. 


RALPH JORDAN BAILEY, Ph.D., 


nstructor in Zoology. 
COURTLAND DARKE BAKER, A.M., 
Assistant Professor of English. 

SAMUEL BURTIS BAKER, 
rofessorial Lecturer and Critic in Drawing and 
Painting. 

FRANK WASHINGTON BALLOU, Ph.D., 
rofessorial Lecturer in Education. 

THOMAS FREDRIK WEYBYE BARTH, Pz.D., 
ecturer in Geology. 

PAUL BARTSCH, Pu.D., 
rofessor of Zoology. 


RAY SMITH BASSLER, Pu.D., 
rofessor of Geology. 


NORVELL BELT, A.B., M.D., 


linical Instructor in Urology. 


DOUGLAS BEMENT, A.M., LL.B., 
ssistant Professor of English. 


SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS, Pn.D., 
rofessor of History. 


CARVILLE SLCKINSON BENSON, Jr., A.B., 


. B. 8. 


Associate Professor of Law. 


FREDERICK LESLIE BENTON, M.D., Sc.D., 
Ийса! Instructor in Ophthalmology. 


Meee ANDREW BLOEDORN, A.M., M.D., 
essor of Medicine; Assistant Dean in the School 


* Medicine; Medical Director of the University 
ospital, 


3840 Harrison St. 


1819 G St. 
113 Webster St. 
1423 Iris St. 


1917 G St. 


1255 New Hampshire Ave. 
2016 G St. 
1724 Q St. 


1916 G St. 


Franklin Administration 

Bldg. 
4309 Wisconsin Ave. 
1456 Belmont St. 
2101 New Hampshire Ave 
2900 Connecticut Ave. 


814 18th St. 


3312 Cathedral Ave. 


51 Woodstock St., 
Clarendon, Va. 


4928 Reservoir Rd. 


65 Cruit Lane, 


Cherrydale, Va. 


20 The George Washington 


BOYCE RICHARDSON BOI ГОМ, M.D., 


Assistant Professor of Oto-rhino-laryngology. 


ROBERT WHITNEY BOLWELL, Рн.р., 


Professor of American Literature; Dean 
Summer Sessions. 


DANIEL LeRAY BORDEN, A.M. M.D., 


Associate Professor of Surgery; Director « 


Administration; University Surgeon 


GEORGE FRANKLIN BOWERMAN, A.B., 


B.L.S., L.H.D., 


Professorial Lecturer in Library Sctence. 


MARY QUICK BOWMAN, A.M., 


Instructor in Zoology. 


PAUL WILLIAM BOWMAN, Pn.D., 
Assistant Professor of Botany. 


JETER CARROLL BRADLEY, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryngology; 


Associate University Physician, 


LOUIS FR. ANC IS BRADLEY, Puan.D., 


Professorial Lecturer on Professional Pharmacy. 


EDWIN CHARLES BRANDENBURG, LL.M., 


Professor of Law. 
JOHN WALTER BRANDT, M.S., 
Instructor in Chemistry. 


GEORGE BREWER, A.B., M.D., 


Instructor in Physiology. 


JOHN WITHROW BREWEI , Pu.D., 


Instructor in Political Science 


WILLIAM PAUL BRIGGS, M.S., 


Professor of Pharmacy; Dean of the School 


of Pharmacy. 


EUGENE CHRISTIAN BROKMEYER, 


Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Jurisprudence. 


IRVING BROTMAN, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 


CONSTANCE CONNOR BROWN, A.M., 


Associate in Public Speaking. 


RADFORD BROWN, M.D., 


Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


THOMAS BENJAMIN BROWN, Pu.D., 


Professor of Physics. 


DANIEL HOUSTON BUCHANAN, Рн.Р., Sc.D., 
Associate Professor of Economics. 


University 


1426 Clifton St. 


Silver Spring, Md. 
The Rochambeau. 
[he Public Library. 


13 Wilson Blvd.» 


Clarendon, Уа. 


813 W ilson B tudi 
Clarendon, Va. 


Ponce de Leon Apts- 


1610 Tuckerman St. 
Rockville, Md. 
1730 G St. 

1717 G St. 

2033 G St. 


]. 


1841 Columbia Re 


7508 16th St. 


1647 Lamont St. 


1811 Lamont St. 
2914 Р St. 


Mason St. 
"O Cherry dale, Va 
in Ave 


2227 Wiscons 


Г Staff of Instruct ion * 
E * ds Westchester Apts. 
EDWARD ALEXANDER CAFRITZ, M.D., Westch 
linical Instructor in Surgery. lashington Grove, Md 
GEORGE ALBERT CHADWICK, B.S., Washingtor 
-ecturer on Mechanics. QURE TUS YE 
y > rton, 1 . 
KATHARINE ANTOINETTE CHAPMAN, A.B., Kensing 
M.D., 
| Associate University Physician. Columbia Rd 
2022 Co 
WILLIAM WILEY CHASE, A.B., M.D., — 
linical Instructor in Surgery. 5 R St 
726 . 
ALAN JEFFRIES CHENERY, M.D., уе 
Associate in Urology. McKinley St. 
“WALTER LYNN CHENEY, Pu.D., — 
Professor of Physics. бот Connecticut Ave. 
ELIZABETH EMERY CHICKERING, A.B., 3991 
C M.D., : 
‘linical Instructor in Pediatrics. > 1 Ave. 
CLINE N CHIPMAN MD 1420 Rhode Island Ave 
ANE IN. WLAN, M. . 
Aociat⸗ in Surgery. 
: oo 36th St. 
ROGER MORRISON CHOISSER, B.S. M.D., 3500 3 
Professor of Pathology. River Rd 
ive $ 
GEORGE MORTON CHURCHILL, Pu.D., Bethesda, Md. 
Professor of History. Ч Ау 
; 4 Е . JT 6000 Connecticut Ave., 
WALTER COLLINS CLEPHANE, LL.M., LL.D., 6 Chevy Chase, Md. 
rofessor 0 ato. = 
4 — »o7 Columbia Rd. 
LAURENCE LEE COCKERILLE, M.D., —— 
linical Instructor in Obstetrics and er E. Capitol St 
о E. Capitc : 
HAZEN EUGENE COLE, B.S., M.D., re 
linical Instructor in Surgery. R Y SE 
: osemary 5t., 
ues SAGER COLLIER, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Chio) Chase, Md. 
rojessor o „аш. S 
r 550 Harvard St. 
JAMES LLOYD COLLINS, A.B., M.D., — 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery. h St 
th St. 
COURSEN BAXTER CONKLIN, A.M., M.D., 3000 44 
| linical Professor of Medicine. 


: Ave. 
| ALBERT EARLE CONRADIS, A.B., M.B.A., LL.B., 4550 Connecticut 


ssociate in Medical Jurisprudence. 


— 2510 Q St. 
CHARLES EDWARD COOK, B.S. in C.E., 23058 
Instructor in Civil Engineering. : 
С " cut Ave. 
ANNA PEARL COOPER, A.M., arate АЫ 


ssociate Professor of English. 


* On sabbatical leave 1933-34. 
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WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, A.M., Ep.D., LL.D., 
Lrrr.D., Sc.D., Pp.D., 
Professor of Education. 
JAMES CHRISTOPHER CORLISS, A.M., 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 
IRENE CORNWELL, PH.D., 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 
JOSEPH WINSTON COX, LL.B., 
Professorial Lecturer in Law. 


RUTH EMMA COYNER, A.M. 


Associate in Education. 


NORRIS INGERSOLL CRANDALL, M.Arcu., 


Professor of Architecture; Director of the Division of 


Fine Arts. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CRESWELL, A.B., M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Dermatology and Sy} i 
PHOEBE JEANNETTE CRITTENDEN, Рн.Р., 
Instructor in Pharmacology. 
DEWITT CLINTON CROISSANT, Ph.D., 
Professor of English. 
BENJAMIN CARPENTER CRUICKSHANKS, 
B.S. in M.E., 
Associate Professor 
HENRY LAURAN DARNER, A.B., M.D., 
Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
ARTHUR BEAUPRE DARTON, B.Arcu., 
Associate in Architecture. 
ALBERT NELSON DAVIS, 
Associate in Graphic Art. 


DAVID DAVIS, A.B., M.D., 


Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology. 
WILLIAM THORNWALL DAVIS, M.D., 
Professor of Ophthalmology. 
— зада DAVISON, A.B., LL.M., 
S.J.D 


f Mechanical Engineering 


Assistant Professor of Law. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN DEAN, Jr., A.B., M.D., 


Associate in Surgery. 


JAMES HOLMES DEFANDORF, A.M., 


Instructor in Pharmacology. 


ALAN THOMAS DEIBERT, A.M., 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages; 
Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries. 


ze 


6504 Maple Ave. 
Chevy Chase, N d. 


2331 Cathedral Ave: 
2126 Connecticut AVE: 
1850 Monroe St 

2115 F St. 


R.D. 2, Alexandria» үз. 


1620 R St. 


тоб W. Underwood Sts 


Chevy Chase, №9 


1717 Q St. 


5733 4th St. 


LaSalle Apt. 


1701 16th 5t. 


NE. 


1529 Otis St. 


y i Ave 
3100 C onnecticut 


927 Farragut 5: 


720 20th 5t. 


1650 Harvard St- 


ot Lela ^ Md. 
* Chevy Chase, Md 
п Ave: 


2919 Dumbarto 


Staff of Instruction 


PAUL FREDERICK DICKENS, B.S., M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 


SAMUEL MAYER DODEK, M.D., 


linical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


JOHN DONALDSON, Рн... 


Professor of Political Economy. 


HARRY 
Professor of Pediatrics, 


HAMPTON DONNALLY, A.M., M.D., 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, A.M., 


ro 1 
fessor of Romance Languages; Dean of the Junior 


ollege. 


MITCHELL DREESE, Pn.D., 
Ssoctate Professor of Education. 


WILLIAM 


LEROY DUNN, A.M., M.D., 


linical Instructor in Medicine. 


HAROLD HARRISON DUTTON, B.S. in C.E., 


* 370. 
sociate in Civil Engineering. 


ADDISON 


McGUIRE DUVAL, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 


ү 
INCENT DU VIGNEAUD, Pz.D., 


rofessor of Biochemistry. 


HELEN MARIE DYER, A.M. 


eaching Fellow in Biochemistry. 


V 
VATSON WILLIAM ELDRIDGE, M.D., 


Soctate in Medicine. 


JOHN JAMES ELSON, Pu.D., 


nstructor in English. 


PAUL HUGH EMMETT, Pı.D., 


Lecturer in Chemistry, 


ALFRED 


ENNIS, M.S. iN E.E., 


Assi, 
stant Professor of Electrical Engineering. 


PAUL JACOB EWERHARDT, M.D., 


Clinical 


Instructor in Psychiatry. 


C 
LAUD MAX FARRINGTON, A.B., B.S., 
uctor in Physical Education for Men. 


AUBREY DAVID FISCHER, M.D., 


Clinical 


Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryngology. 


3727 Reservoir Rd. 

1319 Emerson St. 

1601 Argonne Pl. 

High Acres, Conduit Rd. 


5500 33d St. 


331 Richmond Ave., 
Clarendon, Va. 

1841 Columbia Rd. 

1712 16th St. 

St. Elizabeth's Hospital. 

4000 Cathedral Ave. 

Tilden Gardens. 

St. Elizabeth's Hospital. 

2033 G St. 

3900 Cathedral Ave. 

228 Maple Ave., 
Takoma Park, Md. 

3322 McKinley St. 


1707 Eye St. 


3303 Woodley Rd. 


THE 3 
ODORE CLAREMONT CHEN FONG, M.D., 1374 Somerset Pl. 


Chin; | 
tnical Instructor in Dermatology and Syphilology. 


UART OLIVER FOSTER, A.B., МР, 


ST 


Associate in Medicine. 


2540 Massachusetts Ave. 


. EHE 


WALTER FREEMAN, Рн.р., M.D., 
Professor of Neurology 
WILLIAM CULL E N FRENCH, Pu.D., 


Professor of Education 


HARRY FRIE DE No A.B., 


Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 
WILLIAM THOMAS FRYER, 
Associate Professor of Law. 
HOMER GIFFORD FULLER, Pu.B., 
Clinical Professor of Urology. 
EUGENIA GALTSOFF, 
Associate in Zoology. 
CHRISTOPHE R BROWNE G ARNE TT, Jr 
Assistant Professor of Phil у 
MARTHA GIBBON, A.M., 
Assistant Professor of Engli 
RALPH EDWARD GIBSON, Px.D., 


Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry. 


RALEIGH GILCHRIST, Pu.D., 
Lecturer in Chemistry. 

STEWART MAXWELL GRAYSON, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 

ROBERT FISKE GRIGGS, Pu.D., 
Professor of Botany. 

J. BLAINE GWIN, A.B, 


Lecturer in Sociology. 


FRANCIS RANDALL 


Professor of Urology. 


JULIA L ETHE LD HAHN, Pu.D., 


Professorial Lecturer in Education. 


GLADYS CHRISTINE HALDEMAN, B.S 


Associate in Home Economics. 


CUSTIS LEE HALL, M.D., 


Assistant Professor of Surgery. 


GILBERT LEWIS HALL, A.B., 


Lecturer in Law. 


ROSCOE WILLIS HALL, Рн.В., 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry. 


M.D,, 
A.B., LL.B., J.D., 


M.D., 


Pu.D., 


HAGNER, M.D., 


LL.B., 


M.D., 


M.D., 


CHARLES ROBERT LEE HALLEY, A.B., 
Associate in Medicine. 


The George Washington University 


_ = 


4035 Connecticut Ave 


602 Washington Аче» 
Aurora Hills, Va: 


1710 Lanier Pl. 
2229 Bancroft Pl. 


1616 Belmont St 


2707 Adams Mill Rd. 
600 Rock Spring Drive 
Cherry dale, 


1746 K St. 
415 C "umberland n 


Chevy Chase, * 


4939 3 th P 1. 


ire Ave 
1833 New Hampshire A 


Lane 


Md. 


39 E. Bradley 
Chevy Chase 


3806 T St. 
1824 roth St. 


: үе. 
3133 Connecticut A 


762 N St. 


1920 Harrison St. 


21 W oodstock > St „ 
Clarendon, 


al. 
St. Elizabeth’ 8 Hospit 


903 16th St. 


WILLIAM FERGUSON HAMILT( IN, Рн.р,, 
SStstant Professor of Physiology. 


JOHN HAROLD HANKS, Pn.D., 


Ssistant Professor of Bacteriology. 
BERNARD LAURISTON HARDIN, Jr., A.B., 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 


HAROLD FRIEND HARDING, A.M., 
assistant Professor of Public Speaking. 


JESSE HARMON, Pn.D., 


Instructor ; 1 1 
structor in Biochem istry, 


RORERT HOWE HARMON, A.B., M.D., _ 
versity Phyticion.. — 
JOSEPH HARRIS, A.B., M.D. 
3S0ctate in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
ADELAIDE HASSE, | 


€ 1 7 > 
Clufer in Library Science. 


"us HOUSTON HAWFIELD, M.D., 
Ф teal Instructor in Surgery. 
LIAM PRESTON HAYNES, А.В, M.D. 
ciate in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


GEORG m 
ORGE NEELY HENNING, A.M., Lrrr.D., 


ro 
fessor of Romance Languages. 


VALENTINT 
ALENTINE MARTIN HESS, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 


CHARLES EDWARD HILL, Pu.D., 


P .. 
d К of Political Science. 


EL LOUIS HILTON 
ТОМ, Puar.D., 
A —— —— 
LBERT SPE £ 
SPEAR HITCH КА 
: rofessorial Lecturer in Е T" 
EMAS HITCHCOCK, M.S., С.Е 
C Professor of Civil Eus Ped ede cra 
L 
Ging oN HOWARD HIXSON, M.D., 
nstructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


HERM 
ERMAN SOLOMON HOFFMAN, A.B., M.D., 


SS0Ciate in Medicine. 
CHESTER AL 


Lecturer on H 


GEORGE Ar 
Clinica] Inst 


LEN HOGENTOGLER, C.E., 


ighway Engineering. 


NOLD HOLM, B.S., M.D., 
ructor 1n Medicine. 


Staff of Instruction 


Memorial Drive, 
Ballston, Va. 


1401 Memorial Rd., 
Clarendon, Va. 


1329 Connecticut Ave. 
2005 Eye St. 
1816 G St. 


3133 Connecticut Ave. 


1310 Randolph St. 

Silver Spring, Md. 

202 Hammond Court. 

Woodley Park Towers. 

3720 McKinley St. 

1746 K St. 

1303 Floral St. 

111 Quincy St., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

1867 Park Rd. 

5101 38th St. 

333 Webster St. 

4524 4th St. 

1927 37th St. 


3900 Connecticut Ave. 


The George Washington University ze 


FRANK ADELBERT HORNADAY, M.S., M.D., 
Assistant Professor of Medicine; Assistant Director 
of Admissions; Univers ity Physician. 


ALEC HORWITZ, M.S., M.D., 


Associate in Surgery. 


DAVID HALBERT HOWARD, JR., 


Instructor in Chemistry 


CHARLES PERRY HOWZE, M.D., 


Associate in Urology. 


HENRY FURNESS HUBBARD, A.M., 
Instructor in Psychology. 


RALPH HOSKINS HUDSON, Graduate U. S. 


Naval Academy, LL.B., 


Lecturer in Law. 


ARTHUR HOWARD HUGHES, Pz.D., 


Assistant Professor of German. 


THELMA HUNT, Рн.Р., 


Assistant Professor of Psychology. 
WILLIAM ARMSTRONG HUNTER, A.B., LL.M., 


Associate Professor of Law. 


CHARLES WILBUR HYDE, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 


OLIVER JOHN IRISH, A.M., 


Instructor in Biochemistry. 


GEORGE BAIN JENKINS, M.D., 


Professor of Anatomy. 


WILLIAM HERNDON JENKINS, M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Oto-rhino-laryngology. 


ARTHUR FREDERICK JOHNSON, M.E., 


Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 


DON R. JOHNSON, LL.B., M.D., 


Associate in Oto-rhino-laryngology. 
LOREN BASCOM TABER JOHNSON, B.S., 
M.D., 
Associate in Pediatrics. 


FRANCIS EDGAR JOHNSTON, Ph.D., 


Associate Professor of Mathematics. 


*WILLIAM CRANE JOHNSTONE, Jr., Рн.Р., 


Assistant Professor of Political Science. 


* On leave second semester 1933-34. 


The Mayflower. 


4715 16th St. 

2033 G St. 

Cordova Apts. 

ticut Ае 


3133 Connec 


2031 F St. 


2033 G St. 

1800 K St. 

6218 30th St. 
2900 28th St. 

711 Van Buren St. 


1336 Ingraham St. 


1703 Allison St. 


37 Oakridge Blvd» 


~ Oakcrest, V? 


3356 Tennyson St. 


1900 24th St. 


The Rochambeau: 


2121 New York Ave 


E. Staff of Instruction 


MN KNIGHT JONES, B.Lrrr., 
та Lecturer on Spanish-American Litera- 


HELEN GLADYS KAIN, B.S., M.D., 


Clini " 
ical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


HOWARD FRANCIS KANE, A.B., M.D., 
ofessor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


HARRY KAPLAN, D.D.S., 
‘nical Instructor in Surgery. 


HE T —* 
IERMAN HENRY KAVELER, Pu.D., 


Astructor in Chemistry. 
ELME JIS 
ЕЕ LOUIS KAYSER, Pu.D., 
— of History; Director of the Division of 
Wersity and Extension Students. 


RALP 
ALPH DALE KENNEDY, Pu.D., 


Ssistant Professor of Economics. 
ROBERT RUSS KERN, A.B., 
Jessor of Urban Sociology. 
HARRY HYLAN E 

Wis LAND KERR, M.D.C.M 

Clinica] Professor of Surgery. — 
FRANCTG v E 
RANCES KIRKPATRICK, A.M., 

H ciate Professor of Home Economics. 

E — 

МАН EUGENE KITTREDGE, M.D., 
nstructor in Dermatology and Syphilology. 
"RNEST KLETSCH, 

“turer in Library Science. 

DO n 
; AALD CHENOWETH KLINE, В.Аксн., 
"ат Professor of Architecture. 


DW rec: 
*WITT CLINTON KNOWLES, M.S., 


Assis D 
tant F rofessor of Chemistry. 


JACOB KOTz, M p. 


Cling, 
ical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
HAROLD W 


JJOCciate in 


ALTER KROGH, D.D.S., 
Surgery, 


KAR 
Jon, HERMAN LANGENSTRASS, M.D., 
* ate Professor of Neuropathology. 
р RAYMOND LAPHAM, M.S, 
—— Engineering; Dean of the School of 


ELIZABET 
1 BETH ADAMS LATHROP, A.B., 


55151, : 
ant Professor of Library Science. 


9 Hesketh St., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


3700 Massachusetts Ave. 


3133 Connecticut Ave. 
The Broadmoor. 
Corcoran Courts. 


2121 34th St. 


26 Brookvale Ave., 
Clarendon, Va. 


2310 Connecticut Ave. 
2400 Tilden St. 


2019 Eye St. 


808 22d St. 

3601 Connecticut Ave. 
5724 Chevy Chase Parkway. 
2310 Ashmead PI. 

2824 Connecticut Ave. 
4000 Cathedral Ave. 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. 


4800 Arkansas Ave. 


2150 Pennsylvania Ave. 


28 The George Washington University — 


JOHN WILMER LATIMER, LL.B., 
Professor of Law. 


HELEN BENNETT LAWRENCE, 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women. 


*WALTER BARTOW LAWRENCE, B.S. IN M.E., 


Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering. 


GUY WHITMAN LEADBETTER, B.S., M.D., 


Associate in Surgery. 
ger) 


JOHN WILLIAM LEE, B.S. iN PHAR., 


Instructor in Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 


CHESTER ELWOOD LEESE, Pu.D., 


Assistant Professor of Physiology. 


MAX ALLEN LETT, M.S. iN M.E., 


Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. 
8 5 


NOLAN DON CHARPENTIER LEWIS, M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry. 


JOHN EDWARD LIND, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 


WILLIAM MOORE LOMAN, A.M., 
Lecturer in Psychology. 

HUBERT SCOTT LORING, Рн.р., 
Instructor in Biochemistry. 


LOUIS LEON LUDLOW, Jr., B.S. iN M.E., 


Associate in Mechanical Engineering. 


JOHN HUGH LYONS, M.S., M.D., 
Associate in Surgery. 

HENRY COOK MACATEE, M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Pediatrics. 


WILLIAM THOMAS McCLOSKY, A.B., 


Associate in Zoology. 


JOHN ALBERT MCINTIRE, A.B., LL.B., 
Assistant Professor of Law; Editor of “The George 
Washington Law Review”. 
COLIN MACKENZIE MACKALL, Pu.D., 
Professor of Chemistry. 


EARL BALDWIN McKINLEY, A.B., M.D., 


Professor of Bacteriology; Dean of the School of 
Medicine. 


MARVIN McDUGALD McLEAN, M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 


* On leave 1933-34. 


14 Newlands St. , 
Chevy Chase, . 

1917 G St. 

711 Mt. Vernon Pl. 


4437 Cathedral Ave 


1701 Rhode Island Ave 


215 Kennedy St. 
1337 Montague St. 


St. Elizabeth's Hospital 


St. Elizabeth's Hospital 
3327 18th St. 

1816 H St. 

1822 H St. 

1327 21st St. 

2324 California St. 
5120 7th St. 


5521 Colorado Ave. 


2033 G St. 


l. 
Wardman Park Hote 


1551 Newton St. NE. 


Staff of Instruction 


"RESTON ALEXANDER McLENDON, B.S., 


Assistant Professor of Pediatrics. 


HARRY ARNOLD HULL McNITT, A.M., M.D., 
ya Instructor in Medicine; Associate University 
слап. 


HENRY JOHN RUSSELL McNITT, B.S., M.D., 
Inical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


WILLIAM JOHNSTON MALLORY, A.M., M.D., 
rofessor of Medicine. 


NICHOLAS ATHANASIOU MANDELOS, M.D., 


linical Instructor in Medicine. 


WILLIAM BERRY MARBURY, М.Р, 
“Лат Professor of Surgery. 


CHARLES MARTEL, 


r 7 Lr y 
ofessorial Lecturer in Library Science. 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN, Pu.D., LL.D., 


resident of the University. 


LYLE MILLAN MASON, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Urology. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY MASON, M.D., 
essor of Oto-rhino-laryngology. 


FLORENCE MARIE MEARS, Px.D., 


Stant Professor of Mathematics. 


STARENCE ALTHA MILLER, LL.M., 
aw, 


Clurer in 


JOHN MINOR, A.B., M.D., 


Associate in Medicine. 


A 
JAMES FARNANDIS MITCHELL, А.В, M.D, 
nical Professor of Surgery. 


D 
ANIEL BRUCE MOFFETT, A.B., M.D., 
ate Professor of Oto-rhino-laryngology. 


WALTER L 
EW 
Professor op WES MOLL, А.В, LL.B, S.J.D., 


*FRED AUGUST 
Professor of Pre OR BEDS 


JA 
MES OLIVER MURDOCK, Pa.B, И.В, 


cturer in Law, 


RAY 
CI OND WILKINS MURRAY, A.B., M.D., 


linic ; 
A Instructor in Medicine. 


*On sabbatical | 
al leave first semester 1933-34. 


2002 R St. 


1310 Columbia Rd. 


3058 Porter St. 
1720 Connecticut Ave. 
711 Quincy St. 
1403 21st St. 
зоо S. Carolina Ave. SE. 
The University. 
1321 21st St. 
1738 M St. 
512 Park Lane, 
Bethesda, Md. 
4416 Greenwich Parkway 
1629 21st St. 
1344 19th St. 
3900 Tunlaw Rd. 
3731 Kanawha St. 
209 Virginia Ave., 


Clarendon, Va. 


1824 23d St. 


4531 S. Dakota Ave. N.E. 
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WILLIAM HENRY MYERS, A.B., 


Instructor in Physical Education for Men. 


ESTHER ALSYLVIA NATHANSON, A.B., M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
FRED EVERETT NESSELL, A.B., 
Lecturer in English; Registrar of the University. 


JULIUS SALEM NEVIASER, A.B., M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 


MARGARET MARY NICHOLSON, A.B., M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics. 


AARON NIMETZ, A.B., M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics. 
GEORGE NORDLINGER, A.B., M.D., 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


BERNARD NOTES, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecoiogy. 


FREDERICK CHARLES O’CONNELL, LL.M., 


Associate in Law and Clerk of the Moot Court. 


JOSEPH CARL OLEINIK, M.S., 
Associate in Civil Engineering 

MILES PARKER OMOHUNDRO, M.D., 
Associate in Urology. 


SAUL CHESTERFIELD OPPENHEIM, A.M., 
J.D., S.J.D., 


Associate Professor of Law. 
GILBERT OTTENBERG, A.M., M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Urology. 


RICHARD NORMAN OWENS, Pu.D., C.P.A., 
Professor of Accounting and Business Administra- 
tion. 


KATHERINE ELIZABETH PARKER, A.M., 
M.D., 


Associate in Zoology. 
MAUDE NELSON PARKER, 


Lecturer in Physical Education for Women. 


LELAND WILBUR PARR, Рн.Р., 


Associate Professor of Bacteriology. 


JOHN RALSTON PATE, A.B., B.S., M.D., 


Teaching Fellow in Anatomy. 


PHILIP OSCAR PELLAND, M.D., 


Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 


1609 K St. 

4121 Connecticut Ave. 

4400 Volta Pl. 

1758 Lanier Pl. 

1000 Maryland Ave: NE. | 
702 Farragut St. 

2737 Devonshire Pl. 

2025 Ordway St. 

1108 Allison St. 

1852 Ontario Pl. 


2440 16th St. 


2121 New York A 


3465 14th St. 


178 Key Blvd», ү > 


Lyon Villages 


e 
6312 Meadow Lai 


L 
8o Langdrum М 
Wm Chases Md 
4447 Volta Pl. 


1335 H St. 


1345 Vermont Ave: 


Staff of Instruction 


WALDEMAR BRUCE PHILIP, Puar.D., LL.B., 


«ecturer on Pharmaceutical Economics. 


JAMES EBENEZER PIXLEE, B.S., 
rofessor of Physical Education for Men; Director 
of Men's Athletics, 


ROSS E. POLLOCK, Jr. A.M. 
Teaching Fellow in Psychology. 


CHARLES HOLCOMB POPENOE, B.S., 


Ssociate in Zoology. 


J. ORIN POWERS, Pu.D., 


Associ > : 
Joctate Professor of Education, 


MAURICE ‚PROTAS, A.B., M.D., 
SSoctate in Medicine. 


MERLE IRVING PROTZMAN, A.M., 


ssoch, > 
Joctate Professor of Romance Languages. 


GRACE GUILE PURSE, A.B., M.D., 


~eclurer on Hygiene, 


PAUL STIRLING PUTZKI, M.D., 


рей | 
“Лат Professor of Surgery. 


* 
LOWELL JOSEPH RAGATZ, Ph.D., 


ssociate Professor of History. 


HERBERT PERCY RAMSEY, A.B., M.D., 


SS { y _ 
octate in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


JOHN ALTON REED, A.B., M.D., 


Associate in Medicine. 


FREDERICK этте” — 
AUGUST REUTER, M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Urology. 


E 
DWARD ELLIOTT RICHARDSON, M.D., 


> H.D., 
a Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
INIFRED RICHMOND, Pu.D., 


Clinical 1 nstructor in Psychiatry. 


ARCH LOCKHART RIDDICK, A.B., M.D., 
Sststant Professor of Surgery. 


ALICE CALVERT ROBERTS, Sc.D., 
nstructor in Physiology. 


G 3 Y 
AE RICHARD ROBERTS, A.M., LL.B., 


E., 
Lecturer in Architecture. 


oct GODDARD ROBERTS, A.M., 
— tant Professor of Public Speaking. 
On sabbatical leave 1933-34. 


Kennedy-Warren Apts. 


Westchester Apts. 


1316 Delafield Pl. 

401 Sligo Ave., 
Silver Socing, Md. 

822 Emerson St. 

4000 Cathedral Ave. 

300 Jefferson Ave., 
Aurora Hills, Va. 

2110 O St. 

2015 Q St. 

600 20th St. 

1343 Otis St. 


3309 35th St. 


1337 Park Rd. 


1001 Alabama Ave. SE. 


St. Elizabeth's Hospital. 


2900 Glover Drive. 
1614 Varnum St. 


3308 McKinley St. 


Potomac Park Apts. 
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AGNES MacAULAY RODGERS, M.S., 2100 Eye St. | 
Instructor in Physical Education for Women. ( 
ALDEN FRANKLIN ROE, Sc.D., 211 Willow Ave. 
Instructor in Bacteriology. Takoma Park, Ad. 
JOSEPH HYRAM ROE, Рн.Р., 1352 Jefferson St. 
Professor of Biochemistry. 
GRETCHEN LOUISA ROGERS, A.M., 1705 P St. 
Instructor in German. 
JAMES ALFRED ROLLS, A.B., M.D., 4904 Georgia Ауе, 
Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics. 
CHARLES ROSENBERG, A.M., 5100 7th St. 
Instructor in Pathology. 
, GEORGE BYRON ROTH, A.B., M.D., 3814 T St. 
Professor of Pharmacology. 
WILLIAM CARL RUEDIGER, Pn.D., 2836 28th St. 
Professor of Education; Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion. 
WILLIAM WARREN SAGER, M.S., M.D., 4330 Klingle St. 


Associate in Surgery. 


JAMES AUGUSTIN ST. OMER ROY, B.S. 1м 3304 18th St. NE. 
E.E., 
Associate in Mechanical Engineering. 
LEROY LEE SAWYER, Jr., A.B., M.D., 3900 Cathedral Ave. 
Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryngology. 


ALFRED FRANCIS WILLIAM SCHMIDT, 35 Bryant St. 
A.M. 
Professor of Library Science; Director of the Division 
of Library Science. 


HERBERT HERMANN SCHOENFELD, M.D., Wardman Park Hotel 


Associate in Neurology. 


CHARLES AURELIUS SCHUTZ, M.D., 2809 Connecticut Ai 
Assistant Professor of Pediatrics. 

RAYMOND JOHN SEEGER, Ph.D., Potomac Park АР 
Assistant Professor of Physics. 

EDWARD HENRY SEHRT, Рн.Р., 1844 Columbia Rd. 
Professor of German. 

JEAN ELYLE SEXTON, A.B., Park Lane Apt 
Instructor in Physical Education for Men. 

HYMAN DAVID SHAPIRO, M.D., 4218 16th St. 
Clinical Instructor in Neurology. 

ERNEST SEWALL SHEPARD, A.M., ‚ 3267 N St. 


} Assistant Professor of English. 


Staff of Instruction 


у, No 4 , 


” 


Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology. 
SAMUEL ALEXANDER SILK, M.D., 


Clinical Instr 


uctor in Psychiatry. 


RICHARD LEE SILVESTER, M.S., M.D., 
Octate in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS SIMPSON, M.D., 
ofessor of Dermatology and Syphilology. 


GEORGE VICTOR SIMPSON, M.D., 
“Лат Professor of Ophthalmology. 


NATHAN NORMAN SMILER, M.D., 


Clinical 1 nstr 


uctor in Surgery. 


: 2 ENCE SMITH, A.M., 
Ssistant Professor of English. : 


CHARLES SIDNEY SMITH, Pz.D., 


Professor of СІ, 
JAMES 


Instructor in Pathology. 


assical Languages. 


LESLIE SNYDER, B.S., M.D., 


3562 Macomb St. 


St. Elizabeth's Hospital. 
3501 Lowell St. 
Wyoming Apts. 

1548 44th St. 

1912 16th St. 

4430 Volta Pl. 

304 Takoma Ave., 


Takoma Park, D. C. 
1652 Park Rd. 


0 
THMAR CHARLES SOLNITZKY, Pu.D., M.D., 109 E. Thornapple St., 


tant Professor of Anatomy. 


"HECTOR G 
LLB SLLOWAY SPAULDING, B.S., 


Professop Vile." 
FRANCIS 
Clinical In t 


GEORGE SPEIDEL, M.D., 


sity tructor in Surgery; Associate Univer- 


L yrician. 
OSCOE R 
Associate = Y 5 
tdicine 
NEIL EVER 
Professorial 
GEORGE wy 


Nstructor in 


PENCER, A.B., M.D., 


rofessor of Hygiene and Preventive 


ETT STEVENS, Pu.D., 


Lecturer in Botany. 


NCHESTER STONE, Jr., A.M., 
English. 


EL 
¿"90D STREET, AM, 


Clurer in 
DONALD $ 
SS0Ciate į 
HAROLD 
e Profe 


Sociology. 


*On Sabbatical 
cal leave first semester 1933-34. 


TUBBS, A.M., M.D., 
Psychology. 


GRIFFITH SUTTON, M.S., 
ssor of Finance; Director of Admis- 


Chevy Chase, Md. 
1423 Madison St. 


221 Rittenhouse St. 


3616 Veazey St. 


East Falls Church, Va. 


410 Cummings Lane, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


1727 Hoban Rd. 
1369 Quincy St. 


105 W. Underwood St., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
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LOYD HALL SUTTON, B.S., LL.B., 
Associate Professor of Law. 

AUGUSTUS CARRIER TAYLOR, 
Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Ethics. 

JAMES HENRY TAYLOR, Pa.D., 
Professor of Mathematics. 

FRANC PAUL GASTON THENAUD, A.M., 
Instructor in Romance Languages. 

JAMES LOUIS THOMAS, Pn.D., 
Associate in Physics. 

WILLIAM RAYMOND THOMAS, M.D., 


Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


RICHARD KNIGHT THOMPSON, D.D.S., 
Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 


THOMAS CARLTON THOMPSON, B.S., M.D., 
Associate Professor of Urology. 


*JOHN ALBERT TILLEMA, Pu.D., LL.M., 
Associate Professor of Political Science. 

ELIJAH WHITE TITUS, Puar.D., M.D., 
Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


KATHRYN MILDRED TOWNE, A.M., 
Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 
HARRIET ELIZABETH TWOMBLY, A.B., M.D., 
Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 
BENJAMIN DOUGLASS VAN EVERA, M.S., 
Associate Professor of Chemistry. 
WILLIAM CABELL VAN VLECK, A.B., LL.B., 
S.J.D., 
Professor of Law; Dean of the Law School. 
EDWARD BRIGHT VEDDER, Sc.D., M.D., 
Professor of Experimental Medicine. 
ELIZABETH VERDER, Pu.D., 


Assistant Professor of Bacteriology. 


WILLIAM HENRY WALLER, Рн.р., 


Instructor in Anatomy. 


LEONARD PATRICK WALSH, A.B., 


Instructor in Physical Education for Men. 
FRANK MARK WEIDA, Pn.D., 

Associate Professor of Mathematics. 
EDWIN ARMSTRONG WEIHE, B.Arcn., 


Associate in Architecture. 


* On sabbatical leave 1933-34. 


5601 Western Ave», 
Chevy Chase, р. С. 


1733 Upshur St. 


138 Custer Rd., 
Bethesda, Md. 


1740 Q St. 


4014 Rosedale Sts 
Bethesda, Md. 


3023 14th St. 
4843 Woodway Lane 
2032 16th St. 


5121 Edgemoor Lane; 
Bethesda, Md 


3459 Macomb St. 


2019 Eye St. 
# ‚ 
St. Elizabeth's Hos?! 


2033 G St. 


4120 Harrison St. 


1424 Van Buren of 


; d. 
Kennedy-Warren Ар 
1335 H St. 


1707 Eye St. 


138 Custer Rd., | 
Bethesda, М" Й 

4 

1730 Eye 5t. 1 


Staff of Instruction 


” 515 20th St. 
EUGEN WEISZ, ' 
““сїшгет and Critic in Graphic Art. 1321 Spring Rd. 
WARREN REED WEST, Pu.D., 
Associate Professor of Political Science. 1801 Eye St. 
CHARLES STANLEY WHITE, М.Р, E 


Professor of Surgery. 


St. Elizabeth's Hospital. 
WILLIAM ALANSON WHITE, A.M., M.D., St. Elizabe 


rofessor of Psychiatry, 


6 Military Rd. 
WILLIAM ALLEN WILBUR, A.M., Lrrr.D., 381 
LL.D 


Professor of English; Provost of the University. 26 33d Pl 
3706 33¢ j 
ALVA CURTIS WILGUS, Pu.D., 


: ر‎ the 
Associate Professor of History; Dire tor of 
enter of Inter-American Studies. 


30 Q St. 
DUDLEY WILSON WILLARD, Pz.D., 4% 


rofessor of Soc tology. 


n sin Ave. 
4105 Wisconsin / 
HENRY JOSEPH WING, Рн.р., v 


Associate in Physics, 


THOMAS py 


teutenant Colonel, Medical Corps, U. S. — 
rofessor o Military Science апа Tactics. 


2 3oth St. 
EDGAR WILLIAM WOOLARD, Px.D., 123 
SStstant Professor of Mathematics. 


x ge 812 Alton Pl. 
CHILTON AUSTIN WRIGHT, C.E., M.C.E., Pu.D., 381 


Clurer on Hydraulics, 


604 44th St. 
WILLARD HAYES YEAGER, A.M., و‎ 
Depew Professor of Public Speaking. 


816 Underwood St. 
LAWSON EDWIN YOCUM, Pu.D., 


Ssistant Professor of Botany. адан 

WILLIAM GLENN YOUNG, M.D., 3933 
Clinica] Instructor in Urology. —— 

JOSEPH STEINHAUER ZUCKER, Pu.D., 1338 Tay 

Profe б 


ssorial Lectures on Taxation. 


ASSISTANTS IN INSTRUCTION 


2033 G St. 
PHILIP COOLIDGE BROOKS, A.M., 
Sander; Fellow in History, 


G St. 
ARTHUR EDWARD BURNS, A.B., 2033 
Sanders Fellow in Economics. 


ч s Е St. 
CHARLES HENRY KEPLINGER, B.S., 27 
Sanders Fellow in Physics, 


PUY WOODSON, M.D. 3505 Macomb St. 
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GEORGE MARTIN KOEHL, A.B., 2115 F St. 
Sanders Fellow in Physics. 

ALFRED GILBERT LUNDQUIST, B.S., 2033 G St. 
Sanders Fellow in Physics. 

RICHARD LEIGH SAWYER, B.S., 1926 Kearney St. NÉ 
Sanders Fellow in Chemistry. 

DEWITT SMITH, M.S., 921 19th St. 
Sanders Fellow in Chemistry. 

MALCOLM TAYLOR, B.S., 1705 Newton St. NE. 
Sanders Fellow in Physics. 

DONALD LINDSAY VIVIAN, B.S., 146 Carroll Ave. 


Sanders Fellow in Chemistry. 
GENEVIEVE BECKWITH WIMSATT, A.M., 2230 Decatur Pl. 


Fellow in Psychology. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS 


HERMAN FISHER, M.S., 1335 H St. 
Assistant in Bacteriology. 

WILLIAM CAREY MELOY, M.S., M.D., 2019 R St. 
Assistant in Anatomy. 

CAYETANO C. NAGAC, 1335 H St. 


Technician, Department of Pathology and Experi- 
mental Medicine. 


ROBERT FOUCHE NORTON, 8 W. Melrose Sta 

Laboratory Assistant in Hygiene and Preventive Chevy Chase, 
Medicine. 

OLGA RIEDLE, 1335 H St. 
Technician, Department of Neurology. 

ROBERT RIDGELY SEALOCK, M.S., 1816 H St. 
Assistant їп Biochemistry. 

WILLIAM FRANKLIN SHERIDAN, A.B., 1733 R St. 
Assistant in Pathology. 

ROBERT HARRIS SIFFERD, M.S., 1816 H St. 
Assistant in Biochemistry. 

MADELYN SNAPP, 1328 18th St. 


Technician, Department of Pathology and Experi- 
mental Medicine. 


CECIL VAN ETTEN, B.S., 1335 H St. 


Technician, Department of Biochemistry. 


| STANTS 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIST 


OFFICE OF THE IRI, 
Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., beside 
arcelle LeMénager, A.B., Alumni Sepe 2 O i 
elen Blanche Nutter, Secretary in the Het esf 
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IRECTORS 
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ina M, Booth, A.M., Secre and 'an of the Junior Coll 
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Flaherty, A.B., Secretary of the Scho 
p poe A.B., Secretary to the Dean 
IZabe 9 .0., 
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Mary Herber 


w School. 
f the Law — 
nna Marie Bischoff A.B., Secretary to the wag rb PA 
Orothy Elizabeth Ehlshlager, — Education 
is ~~ ER чш. аиса $ 

gineering, to the Dean of the eed ad 

ine Perring, A.B., Secretary vision of Fine A 

E" E to the Director of the vira of the Division of 
E а, conii A.B., Secretary to the Dire E 
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niversity and Extension Students. he Dean of the Summer Se 
Myrtle Catherine Knott, A.M., Sheviteryse.the 


T irector of Women’s Personnel 
0 

i - : 1 i „ $ес etary to the Direc 

кегтап, А.В 

1 ance, 


¿R 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLE 


troller. 
Charles Edgar Merry, A.B., Assistant to the Comp 


: ing Clerk. 
Ethel Renn Beiswanger, Disbursing Cler | 
zilli tant, blications. 
эш co Von c et! Manager of Publi 
iam » B.S., 
John Kingsbury Espey, Contact Clerk. ой 
ia Wilson Farrington, Secretary to the Comp of the Comptroller. 
i Edward Thuney, Assistant in the Office 
arpenter Howard, Bookkeeper. 
rances Lindsey Balluff, Cashier. 
Velyn Thomas, Cashier, 
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Helen Marie Bowlus, Clerk. 
Gladys Magann, Clerk. 
Katherine O’ Meara, Clerk. 
Juelda Watson, Clerk. 
Lillian Wright Smith, Garden Specialist. 

OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 
Margaret Anne Breen, Secretary to the Registrar. 
Margaret Marie Neumann, A.B., Record Clerk. 
Rebecca St. Clair, A.B., Record Clerk. 
Leo Patricia Gosnell, A.M., Statistician. 


Evelyn Cowgill, File Clerk. 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


Emily Gertrude Apple, A.B., Admissions Assistant. 
Elizabeth Clagett Clark, A.B., Admissions Assistant. 
Louise Pierce Dubose, A.B., Contact Clerk. 
Margaret Douthitt, A.B., Admissions Clerk. 


THE LIBRARY 


Delight Rambeau Roth, A.B., Assistant Librarian. 


Helen Newman, LL.M., Law Librarian. — 

Isabella Frances Young, A.B., Assistant Librarian in the School of Medit! 

Anna Virginia Appich, Stenographic Clerk. 

Betty Hill Reavis, A.B., Assistant in the Library. 

William Julius Christensen, A.M., Assistant to the Law Librarian. 

Thomas Donald Creer, A.B., Assistant to the Law Librarian. 

Assistants—Mary Margaret Lynch, Charles Herbert Miller, je 
Kath 


Smith Payne, Eleanor Virginia Smith, Elinor Jane Taylor» 


Watkins. 
THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Lucia Chapman Gay, A.M., Research Secretary. 
Catherine Breen, Secretary to the Assistant Dean of the School of 0 
Mary Chenery Clark, A.B., Stenographer. 


[odii 


Josephine McK. Green, Stenographer. 


Mary Bridges Vann, Stenographer. 


UNIVERSITY 


THE 


seo. 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


HISTORY 


The idea of a university located in the Capital of the Nation was 
Sponsored by George Washington, who during his public Ше urged the 
establishment of such an institution and in his will left fifty shares of 
Stock in the Potomac (Canal) Company for the endowment of a university 
to be established in the District of Columbia “to which the youth of 
Ortune and talents from all parts thereof might be sent for the completion 
of their Education in all the branches of polite literature;—in arts and 
Sciences,—in acquiring knowledge in the principles of Politics & Good 

Overnment”, 

In furtherance of that hope and project of the first President of the 

Nited States, this University, founded as Columbian College and now 
named The George Washington University, was established. The stock 
which General Washington willed toward such an institution became 
valueless Owing to the failure of the canal properties, and it was necessary 
for “the College” established in the District of Columbia to obtain 
funds from other sources. 

In 1819 the Reverend Luther Rice, a Baptist missionary, formed 
AN association to buy land for the use of a college in the city of Washing- 
ton. With General Washington's idea in mind, John Quincy Adams, 

«(retary of State of the United States; William H. Crawford, Secretary 
ot the Treasury; John С. Calhoun, Secretary of War; William Wirt, 
Attorney General; and Return J. Meigs, Postmaster General, became 
Patrons of the new college and, together with thirty-two members of 

ONgress, contributed to a fund raised for the purchase of the land and the 

evelopment of the work, ? 

Tom this fund a tract of approximately forty-seven acres, “extending 
about one-half mile northwest of Boundary Street (Florida Avenue) 
Detween 14th and 15th Streets”, was purchased, and Columbian College 
in the District of Columbia under the distinguished favor of James Monroe, 
resident of the United States, and his Cabinet, was chartered by an act 


Ot Congress of February 9, 1821. * 
wit 1822 the main building was completed sufficiently to use. _Dr. 
Villiam Staughton was elected first President of the institution. Two 


years later, when the first commencement was held on December 15, 
1824, President Monroe, John Quincy Adams, John C. Calhoun, Henry 
Clay, and the Marquis de Lafayette headed the eminent company attend- 
ing the exercises, 
e School of Medicine, established in 1821, was formally opened in 
1825 and has been in continuous operation since that time. In 1826 the 
aw School was organized, to be discontinued the following year and re- 
established їп 1865. It is the oldest law school in Washington. 
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By an act of Congress of March 3, 1873, the name of the college WS 
changed to “Columbian University”, in recognition of the enlarged 8 
of the institution. The following year the institution was moved from 
its first location on “College Hill”, now Columbia Heights, to the new 
University Hall built for it at Fifteenth and H Streets. Nearby building 
accommodated the Medical and Preparatory Schools. 

By an act of Congress of January 23, 1904, the University w 
from the denominational control under which it had operated for of 


previous six years, and was provided with a self-perpetuating Boar 4 
this ach 


as removed 


Trustees empowered to change its name. In accordance with 
the title “The George Washington University” was adopted in the % 
year. 
Subsequently all the Schools and Divisions of the University except 
the School of Medicine, which is situated on H Street between Thirtee™ 
and Fourteenth Streets, were brought together at the present locat 
on or immediately surrounding the city block bounded by Twente 
Twenty-first, G, and H Streets. lint 

In 1930 a new plan of academic organization was effected, resem 
in principle the master-apprentice relation of the old guild system , 
University as it is now organized consists of a Junior College, compri 
the work of the freshman and sophomore years; a Senior College, КЇ ^ 
as “Columbian College", which awards the Bachelor's and Maste, 
degrees; a Council for Graduate Study; the professional Schools an 
sions; the Division of University and Extension Students; and thë 
mer Sessions. 

LOCATION y 

The George Washington University is located in the heart of the a 
of Washington, a short distance from the Potomac River and the (d 
Within a few blocks are the White House and the offices of many ? 
Departments of the Government, including the Department of State 
Treasury Department, the War Department, the Navy Department е: 
Department of Justice, the Department of the Interior, and the Dep? 
ment of Labor. The Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Pan American ) 
Building, and the National Academy of Sciences are also nearby, ý 
the Capitol and the Library of Congress can be reached by street 
in twenty minutes from any of the University buildings. 


GOVERNMENT 
The government and general educational management of The 
Washington University is vested in a self-perpetuating Board oft 
three Trustees, with the President of the University an ex-officio mem" 
These thirty-three elected members of the Board are named for 4 d 
of three years and are divided into three classes of eleven members 
The members of one class are elected at each annual meeting t0 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


BUILDINGS 


Buildings, grounds, and equipment are valued at $3,500,000. 

The buildings of the Junior College, Columbian College, the Gradual 
Council, the Law School, the School of Engineering, the School of 4% 
macy, the School of Education, the School of Government, the Divis? 
of Library Science, the Division of Fine Arts, and the Division of 
versity and Extension Students, are grouped in the vicinity of Twentf 
first and G Streets NW. The School of Medicine, the University Кү, 
pital, and the Dispensary are situated at Fourteenth and H Streets 
The buildings of the University are as follows: 


Es Р Ф — А et. У ident 
Administration Building, building A, 2100 G Street. The Offices of the Presid 


and Provost, and the Council Room of the Board of Trustees. 
ine Arts 


Architecture Building, building E, 2101 G Street. The Division of F 

including the Architecture library, and drawing and lecture rooms. T 
Botany Building, building H, 2027 G Street. The Junior College and Colum 
College administration offices; laboratories, classrooms, offices, and the 
of the Department of Botany. 


Corcoran Hall, building W, 725 Twenty-first Street. Named in honor of the 
William W. Corcoran, benefactor of the University, President of the ! resi 
tion, and a member of the Board of Trustees from 1869 to 1888. The Unt 


Assembly Hall, classrooms, and the chemical and accounting laboratories. 


Education Building, building D, 2022 G Street. Office of the Dean of the 5 
of Education, classrooms, Faculty offices, and student club rooms. , 


Engineering Laboratory, building X, 735 Twenty-first Street. Engineering © 
laboratories, general laboratories, drafting rooms, and classrooms. 


io! 
Gymnasium, building Т, 2010-12 Н Street. Offices of the Department of — 
Education for Men, the Men's Athletic Director, and the Graduate Man? 
Student Publications. 


Home Economics Building, building C, 2024 G Street. Classrooms and I 
tories of the Department of Home Economics. 


Hospital and Dispensary, 1339 H Street. 


Lisner Hall, building J, 2023 G Street. Named in honor of Abram Lisne sed 
factor of the University and member of the Board of Trustees. The fiet 
Library; office of the Director of the Division of Library Science; Faculty 0 
classrooms; the Electrical Engineering, Geology, and Physics laborato! 
the Fine Arts drafting rooms. К 

Medical School, 1335 Н Street. Offices of the staff of the School of Мей 

lecture rooms and classrooms; Anatomy, Bacteriology, Biochemistry, Hist 

and Embryology, Physiology, Pharmacology, and Pathology laboratories 


dents' rooms; the Medical Library. "m 
Pharmacy Building, building U, 2020 H Street. Office of the Dean of the i 


of Pharmacy, lecture rooms, laboratories, and library of the School of Pha 


ries; 
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Physical Education for Women, building R, 714-16 Twentieth Street. Offices and 
ocker rooms of the Department of Physical Education for Women. 


3 Building, building B, 2026 G Street. Classrooms, office of the Depart- 


Р "Mut ol "sychology, and the psychological laboratory. 
ic Speaking Building, building Q, 712 Twentieth Street. Offices and studios 
e 


*Partment of Public Speaking. 


Registration Building, building G, 2031 G Street. Offices of the Registrar and 
tector of Admissions, 


Stockton Hall, building S, 720 Twentieth Street. Named in honor of the late 
ear Admi 


to tral Charles Herbert Stockton, President of the University from 1910 
1918. 0 ces, lecture halls, and library of the Law School. 


Sg Sessions Building, building О, 702 Twentieth Street. Offices of the Dean 
immer Sessions, the Adviser to Foreign Students, and the Department 
W omance Languages and Literatures. 
оо * eM q j LM Es 
of qul! Administration Building, building F, 2033 G Street. Named in honor 
е 


а ate General Maxwell Van Zandt Woodhull, Trustee of the University 
and dor 


and th y of the building. Offices of the Comptroller, the business offices, 

W ; € Faculty club room. 
la Building, building Z, 714 Twenty-first Street. Offices of » —— 
ог Жон Personnel Guidance and the Placement Bureau, and rest rc 

Р men students, 

ology В 


vildi ildi 2025 G Stree ices, laboratories, and classrooms 
of the ding, building I, 2025 G Street. Offices, laboratorie 


B a “Partment of Zoology. 
таз 38 f Ee * däs 
rooms К, 2019 G Street. Offices of the Department of Economics and class 
uilding L 


Ment of 1017 С Street. Offices of the Department of English and the Depart- 
i las anguages and Literatures, and classrooms. ; 
* 2009-11 G Street. Offices of the Alumni Secretary, "- ae аф 
and the Deb the Department of Political Science, the Department o с Ey, 
SA “partment of Philosophy. 

uildin 


University * Twentieth Street. Offices of the Director of the Division of 


wild; xtension Students and the Department of History. 
ер 1 i 3 an enne 2e 
tory," P, 704 Twentieth Street. Classrooms and the zoological research labora 
Building 


and office 2024-26 H Street. Offices and library of the School of Engineering, 
Ces Of the Department of Mathematics. 


EE THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

Various Verity Library, which comprises the General Library, Че 
rPartmenta] and seminar libraries, the Medical Library, and 

'Drary, contains more than 100,000 volumes. 
i y includes, in addition to the general collection, 
Vienna wie the late Professor Richard Heinzel, of the University of 
and hic Contains 7,200 books and pamphlets in Germanic philology 
Curt pure and cognate branches; the library of the late Professor 
5 Smuth, of the University of Leipzig, which contains 7,900 books 
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and pamphlets in Greek and Roman literature, archeology, and history; 
the Mount Vernon Alcove, which contains 4,000 volumes in politics 
history, international law, and the social sciences; a representative © 
lection of Spanish-American books, the gift of the Governments of His 
panic America; the Chauncey Mitchell Depew Public Speaking Library 
approximately 500 volumes, the gift of Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew; ай 
the library of the Division of Fine Arts, which contains over 2,000 уо 
mainly on architecture, and the Russell Sturgis collection of 7,500 mous 
photographs. About 1,000 of these latter volumes constitute a collect e 
made available by the American Institute of Architects, to whom f 
library is always accessible. 
The departmental and seminar libraries are as follows: 


Botany—building H, 2027 G Street 
Chemistry —Corcoran Hall, fourth floor 
4 Engineering—building V, 2024 H Street 
Fine Arts—building Ё, 2101 G Street 
Library Science—Lisner Hall, room 21 
Mathematics—building V, 2026 H Street 
Pharmacy—building U, 2020 H Street 
Physics—Lisner Hall, room 22 . 
Public Speaking—building Q, 712 Twentieth Street 
Zoology—building I, 2025 G Street 
= : d à : «чо ` Corpet, Y 
The General Library, in Lisner Hall, building J, 2023 G Sue 
open from 8.45 a.m. to 10.30 p.m. each school day, and from 3 to 9 Pi 
on Sundays. eret 
'The Law Library, in Stockton Hall, building S, 720 Twentieth 5t 
is open from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. each school day, and from 2 to 6 PW 
Sundays. It contains more than 16,500 volumes. 000 
The Medical Library, at 1335 H Street, contains more than ا‎ 
volumes. It is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and from 7 to 9 p.m. each $ 
day. 
OTHER LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Students have access also to the Library of Congress; the Public Libra? 
of the District of Columbia and its branches; the Library of the Carn! 
Endowment for International Peace; the Library of the Pan Amer 
Union; the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics; the Library j 
the United States Department of Agriculture, with its scientific ep: ; 
mental collections; the Library of the United States Office of Educa 
the Army Medical Library; the Library of the Smithsonian Institut, 
and many of the other great special collections of the Government Dep 
ments. 


GOVERNMENTAL INSTITUTIONS ACCESSIBLE TO STUDENTS 
In order to promote research and the diffusion of knowledg® che 
Congress of the United States has made the scientific resources 
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Government 


accessible to students under the terms of the following Joint 
resolution, 


approved April 12, 1892: 
; Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent en 
Ongress assemb That the facilities for research and illustration in the fo ow 


ёз of the United States of America, 


a ^ pE- 
el and any other Gove rnmental collections now existing or here «+ r to = - 
м lished in the city of Y ashington for the promotion of knowledge e" ^ 
ible, under such rules and restrictions ав the officers in charge of each co 


я . ^ ч , reafre е 
ction may Prescribe, subject to such authority as is now or may hereafter be 


h y law, to the scientific investigators and to students of any — 
hi cation now incorporated or here after to be incorporated under the 
ress or of the District of Columbia, to wit: 

One. Of the Library of Congress. 

Two. Of the National Museum. 

Three. Of the Patent ( Mhce. 

Four. Of the Bure au of Education 

Five. Of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

Six. Of the Army Medical Museum 
Seven. Of the De partment of Agriculture 
Eight. Of the Fish Commission. 

Nine. Of the Botanic Gardens ; 

Ten. Of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Eleven. Of the Ge ological Survey. 
Twelve. Of the Naval Observatory. 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 
‚here are both morning and late afternoon sections in most courses 


struction, and many other courses are given in the morning and in 


the А | j А 
th late afternoon in alternate years; thus students may take work during 
e forenoon . 


P.m, 


and early afternoon or in the period between §.10 and 7 
according to their convenience. By taking the late afternoon, or 


be “te afternoon and summer courses, and by extending the time of study 
0 ы J * SE i 

coll nd the customary four years, a student able to give only part time to 
ege wor : : , 


© may complete a curriculum and obtain a degree. pda 
ec ses of j 1 4 " vo a 

“ourses of Instruction, with the hours when the courses are offer d, 
alphabetical order beginning on page 201. 


— — — 
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ADMISSION 


All departments of the University accept men and women. 

Students may enter any School or Division of the University except 
the School of Medicine and the Law School at the beginning of eit 
semester or either of the summer terms. Entrance to the School of M& 
cine is permitted only at the beginning of the first semester of the асай 
year. Entrance to the Law School is permitted at the beginning of e! 
semester and at the beginning of the first summer term. 


INFORMATION REGARDING ADMISSION 


Students who wish to obtain information as to curricula or — 
4 offered, and as to entrance requirements or procedure, are requ 
to write to or confer with the Director of Admissions, 2031 G Street N 
Washington, D. C. 

Timely inquiry helps to avoid difficulties in meeting entrance requiremt 
Students contemplating the study of Medicine or Engineering art 
ticularly urged to make early inquiry regarding entrance requiremen 
Likewise, students who are now enrolled in other higher institutions 
learning, but who contemplate later transfer to this University as wo 
dates for degrees, are advised to consult the Director of Admissions% 
garding courses in which they should register prior to tranfer, as the 
bility of loss of credit is thus minimized. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


Students desiring admission should write for an application blank ай 
should return it properly filled out. In addition to the information’ 
nished on the application blank, applicants will request from each inst 
tion attended transcripts of records of scholastic work previously UP 
taken. The high-school principal or the college registrar іп eac it 
will mail the record direct to the Admissions Office of this Univers 
The high-school record should be on the blank provided by this instit! 
It will be sent to the applicant at the time the application blank r 
warded. Except for premedical students, the transcript form ® 
college attended is usually accepted. 


EvALUATION 


As soon as all the applicant's credentials are filed, the eligibil ҮЙ 
admission is determined and the applicant is notified. High-school fog 
is considered only as fulfilling entrance requirements; it is never o 
toward advanced standing. If the applicant has completed addi 

work of a college grade, such additional work may, under the rules 
| (48) 
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School or Diy 


ision concerned, be credited toward the requirements of an 
appropriate curriculum in that School or Division. It should be remem- 
ered that some college subjects may not count toward certain curricula 
Ww E J ) 

hich include but few electives. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


The following factors are considered in determining the eligibility 
0 an applicant for admission: 1 ; 

1. The adequacy of previous academic work as preparation for the 
course of study now contemplated. This includes the amount and quality 
М work and the standing of the institution in which it was done. 

! Ihe aptitude of the student if bent upon study for a profession. 

3: Ihe Character of the student. 
е University reserves the right to refuse admission to any student 
Whose Previous work has been of such grade as to create doubt of his 


co to pursue college work successfully, or who for any other reason 
Derailed 2: => or adii ' stated in the announcements 
of the $ requirements for admission are stated he а 
Schools and Divisions in this bulletin. i 
fu unior College.—A certificate of graduation from an accredited 
a dary school, with a minimum of fifteen “units”, is required for 
— to the Junior College. А unit — А учи чад * 
* —— subject, including in the — Dot ч i ni 
«C ‚р Mute hours of prepared classroom work. nder the 2 


а certific. с, below, appears a statement of the ана me 
follow Cate covering satisfactory units will be accepted. mı мн z у 
Ing are Statements showing under what conditions a student wi 
nod to take College Board Examinations and the George Wash- 
niversity Examinations, respectively. 


CERTIFICATES 
o Certificates will be accepted from accredited schools subject to the fol- 
ма Conditions: (1) If the school is accredited by the Regional Asso- 
fifth of the student must have attained a rank not lower than the fourth 
ud IS class, (2) If the school is not on the Regional Association list, 
€ re 48 been accredited by the State Accrediting Agency, the student shall 
quir 7 
Or he attained a rank below this College Entrance Board —— 
tie George W i Examinations willie 
i е Was versity Entrance Examinations 
Tequired Бе Washington University 


blank ector of Admissions will, on application, furnish —— 
Provid to the school Principals. All records shall be certified on the an 
ed by the University and must come directly to the Director of 
from the school concerned. 


Missions 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


raduation from 
entrant 


Candidates for admission who furnish certificates of g 
unaccredited high schools shall take the examinations in the 
subjects offered by the College Entrance Examination Board. An app 
cant who fails to pass in at least fifteen units in the entrance examinat! 
will not be admitted. dd 

The examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board are h 
each spring in Washington as w ell as in other centers. These examinati? 


а o " $ ; e e 9 А т а : ne 
will be given in Washington at The George W ashington University or 
ations I 


19-24, inclusive, and September 18-22, inclusive, 1933. Applications Zr 
e Exam! 


the June examinations should be addressed to the College Entrance 
nation Board, 431 West 117th Street, New York City; applications 
the September examinations should be addressed to the University: 

Students planning to take College Entrance Board Examinations S 9 
secure the definitions of requirements in subjects as published by 
Board. 


Tue GEORGE WASHINGTON University ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


juation from 


Candidates for admission who present certificates of grac last 
accredited schools but who have not attained the required rank in € " 
as described above, may request permission to take the George we 
ington University Entrance Examinations. Each applicant who $ 
factorily passes these examinations will be admitted to the College, 
or Division of the University for which he or she is eligible. 1 

'There are two George Washington University Entrance Examina 
(1) a psychological college-ability examination; (2) an examina 
covering the principal high-school or preparatory-school subjects (Eng! 
History, Science, and Mathematics). 

The George Washington University Entrance Examinations W 
given for each session on the following dates: first semester 19228 
Saturday, September 23, 1933; second semester 1933-34 8 
February 3, 1934. On both dates the examinations will be he 
9 a.m. to 12 and from 1 to 2.30 p.m. 


rion 


will 


ENTRANCE UNITS ACCEPTED 


Subject to the special requirements of the premedical and Eng, 
ing curricula, it may be stated that such courses as are offere 


credited high schools toward their own certificates of graduation Pg 
Stu 


presented to meet the entrance requirements of this University- 
from unaccredited high schools should inquire of the College Entf e 
Examination Board (431 West 117th Street, New York City) fo | 
| lished statement of the scope of the several fields in which it exami" 


r its P 
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` R N 
ADMISSION TO THE PREMEDICAL CURRICULUM 


The Several State Medical Boards govern the granting of licenses 
to Practice; 


hence their requirements as to high-school credits must be 
Met exactly. 


A high-school] record from ea h | igh sc hool attended ae 
cluding junior 1 
ast schoo] on! 
two j 
Histo 
the 


high schools) must be filed, rather th in а record pd y 
y. The fifteen units required must include hree in English, 
One foreign language, one in Algebra, one in Geometry, one in 
Ty; and one in Science. Eleven of the units offered must be in 


above : . ted with a condition in 
Above Subjects, No candidate can be acce pted tl 


Secondary x | 1 ] h a clear 
Ondary-schoo] work. (Should a student be admitted wit : 
Tecor 1 | n > college 
Cord to Other than the premedical curriculum and complete c 

Work 


acceptable 
Premedic 
Validate 
de cle 


toward that other curriculum, and then desire to ере 
s ES deficiency in his secondary-school work would in- 
all college work previously taken. The deficiency would have to 
ared before 
le Premedic 
Ments Must | 


1 | vould apply toward 
Proceeding with college courses that would АР 


1 ! 11 П 
ре require- 
al-college requirements.) The premedical-college req 


зе fulfilled in all re spects. 


P 
ADMISSION TO THE ScHOOL oF MEDICINI 
the Statements made 
leg; °° Students who 
Medicina ' р , thi 
dicine, Graduation from the Juni 1 ollege of this institution Or 
та 4 i 1 re \ 49 t 
junior standing in another college or university does no 


Y admit to the School of Medicine. 


à onlic apply 
above concerning premedical applicants apy \ 


ки f 
believe themselves re idy to enter the School o 


ADMISSION ГО THE SCHOOL or ENGINEERING 
The Scho 


DR r - hi ) ificate as 
ol of Engineering admits from high school on certific 


* Р é dd \ E > 3 2 fa 
one above under the heading “( ‘ertificates”. Twelve of the P" 
lish required for entrance must be distributed as follows: three in Eng 

"ЫР! опе (оге Algel me in Plane Geometry, 
опе half е foreign language, two in Mgebra, one 


in Sal: » b 1e 18- 
In Solid Geometry, one half in Plane Trigonometry, one in H d 
Ihre: y : 4 > of an approved 
Physics, and one in C hemistry. A graduate E am apps 

, " 5 - > CTS e 
Who does not offer for admission the particular subjects r 


" th \ : ce > an 
I the Engineering curriculum, but who does present not less tha 
accept 


in the liste; able units, may be admitted on condition, if such deficiency 
“stribution of units does not exceed two units. 
ово TO CoLumbran Cor LEGE (THE SENIOR COLLEGE) AND THE 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS AND Divisions 
or * Ee of Junior College work leading to the — —— 
Senior er-division work in institutions not organized on the junio 


College 


; : : е he minimum 
plan, following a specified curriculum, meets the minin 


Ents of Columbian College or the professional School to which ad- 
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mission is sought. In addition, however, scholarship requirements fo 


б . ° И fr 
admission may be set somewhat higher than those for the Junior VP 
tificate. Thus a selective process of choosing the most promising studen 
may be employed. 


APPLICANTS FOR ADVANCED STANDING (TRANSFER STUDENTS) 


à ; Ne d 
A student who has previously attended other higher institution, er 


is an applicant for advanced standing must request the registrar 01 of 
such institution attended to send directly to the Admissions fice 
this University a transcript of his record, even though credits were P 
earned, together with an honorable dismissal from the institution 
attended. An evaluation of these records will be made in accord” 
with practice established by the School or Division to which entrance 
sought. Properly certified courses of study taken in accredited c0 
and universities may thus be applied toward a degree at this University 
It is again emphasized, however, that certain courses complete 
satisfactory grade at another college or university may not count tow? 
a particular degree representing largely required courses and few, if any 
elective ones. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


REGULAR STUDENTS 


Regular students are those who have met the entrance requirem 


for candidates for degrees. 


UNIVERSITY AND EXTENSION STUDENTS Р 


Persons of mature age, as specified іп the rules of the Division of UP 
versity and Extension Students, may be admitted to that Division gl 
pursue courses for which they have had adequate preparation. 198 , 
instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person may F8 the 
as an auditor in a class without being required to take active part “a 
exercises or to pass examinations, but no credit will be allowed for § 
attendance. (See the announcement of the Division of Univers! 
Extension Students, pages 193-94-) 


REGISTRATION 


( Missions Office that he is qualified for entrance to the University 


for the semester unless otherwise indicated on the regis- 
No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one 


ay not register concurrently in The George Washington 
another institution without the permission of the Dean or 
School or Division in which he is registered in The George 
iversity. Allowance of credit for work done concurrently 
the discretion of the Committee on Admission and Advanced 


‘Ashington J 
Mill be se Un 


Standing, 


Time AND PLACE or REGISTRATION 


R i 1 . * 
18 "Bistration for the first semester will be conducted on September 


on i 9 1933. Registration for the second semester will be conducted 

Visi and February 1, 1934. Registration for all Schools and 

the University except the Law School will be conducted in 

eRistrar; all, 725 Twenty-first Street NW., from I алп; to 8 p.m. 

720 ^ ration for the Law School will be conducted in Stockton Hall, 
Wentieth Street NW., from IO a.m. to 8 p.m. 


1 REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 
А Mtructio 
time 


1, 


ons for ге 


зач Tegistration. 
Mversity b 


Strat} 


gistration will be issued to each registrant at the 
А student who has previously matriculated in the 
Ut who has not been in attendance during the semester prior 
Оп, should file an application blank in advance of registration. 


р Late REGISTRATION 

„ TOf reo; : 2 
Februa, © tration after September 19 in the first semester, and after 
charg Y ! in the second semester, a late-registration fee of $$ will be 


the first “8lstration in all courses for credit closes on October 3 for 
Semester, and on February 15 for the second semester. 


CHANGES IN 


stud | j 
do may not change or drop courses or change his status to that 


Div; 3 except with the permission of the Dean or Director of the School 
ns for in Which he is registered, upon the presentation of adequate 

: : ; ac ~ ~ 

Chan * change. A fee of $2 will be charged for each such change. 


REGISTRATION AND WITHDRAWALS 


Опе section to another of the same course may be made 
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of the Schoo 


at any time with the permission of the Dean or Director 
or Division concerned. > 

A student desiring to change his major subject should make applic 
tion to his Dean or Director. In making such change all гедиігете? 
specified in the course of study to which the change 15 made must be satis 
fied before graduation. 

A student desiring to transfer from one College, School, or I 
another should make application to the Director of Admissions. 
change may be made only with the approval of the Deans concernec 

A student who is obliged to withdraw from the University during t 
semester must immediately report in person or in writing to the Dean, 


: a ^ - à 1 jon 
Director of the School or Division in which he is registered. No perm 


Jivision n 


to withdraw from the University will be given to a student who has 


a clear financial record (see “Fees and Financial Regulations", pa 
66-60). А 
| A student is liable for all charges for courses for which he has гил! 
unless changes have been made with the approval of the Dean 0 


as stated above. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instr 


not effect its discontinuance. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


By 


A as ` year 
x f the academic ve 
een adopted, effective at the beginning of the acad 


1 
l NIVERSITY Fer 
"Or each Semester or for anv part thereof 


"Or the Sun 


imer Sessions 
"Or exte 


nsion students for each registration 


l'urrioy Fees | ter 
| 4 em 
In all undergraduate | chools and Divisions, f a 


Credit of Courses taken 


1933 


n the School of Me licine, per annum j f courses taken 
n the Law School, tor each semester-hour credit of cot 
Ф, 
Гһе minimum charge for one sem pol "ur с t of courses 
In the graduate departments, for each seme rx» Do 's 
T { )CtOr's ¢ 
taken by stud. nts other than candidates tor a 
М А p per annun 
Or regular candidates for a Doctor's degree, per : i iets 
, > э 1, the proportionate - 
lere а limited schedule is carried, the pro luate Council in tl 
Year will be fixed by the Chairman of he S T nd by the 
Tase of a candidate for the Doctor of Philosophy lidate for the 
а l "ase of a candid: 
ean of the School of F lucation in the — | у d termined on the 
Octor of Edy ation degree, and the fee will be det: 


24815 of full tim, 
Jours), h 
ee for 


> (twely 

| (t аба 'e hours). 

alf ains (six hours), and quarter тїтє m ( 

a year will be less than $60 (quarter time 

“XAMINA TION Fees 
Or examinatio 


examinations, for each subject 


rein a degree is леде» OLS 
а certificate is granted 


Fn а а e Bd aa 
! FOR BINDING MasrEn's DEER. усуе omo 


ЖА 3 "NGINEERING 
EE FOR THE PRrorEsstonat THESIS IN THE Scuoon or Ex * able їп 
Ап annual fee, one half, plus the Univer Lee, pay: 
Vance at the time of each registration. 


Fer yon p Tussis 
? FOR Printing AND FILING Summary or DocroraL THE 
Sp 


ECIAL FEES 


> * fail to regi 
“8t€-registration fee, charged all students who fai 
W : u 
1 Vithin the designated period ... px E 1 after b 
Seinstatement fee, charged students who are reinstat 2 
S 
"This E h th 
entitle t ed oes not entitle extension 1 


esident Students, 


1 for all spe 
Lv x 1. courses, and for a I 
ns to qualify for advanced cours 


Ф ter time (nine 
hours or more), three e 
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THE UNIVERSITY FEE 
em 
Payment of the University fee, charged all students, secures #0 the 
the following student-activity privileges: (1) gymnasium privileges V. of 


cluding participation in intra-university athletic sports, and the use 


tur 
the University tennis courts; (2) the University Hatchet, the official st! 
athletic 


dent newspaper, which is issued weekly; (3) admission to home 
debates 


contests, unless otherwise specified; (4) admission to University 
(5) the services of the Department of Health Administration. 


LABORATORY FEES AND DEPOSITS 


Fees are charged in each course listed below as indicated. 
fees are charged by the semester and may be paid in three i 
when the tuition is paid in this manner. Breakage deposits are cha 
by the year and are due in full at the time of registration. Breaka 
of apparatus is charged against the individual student, and the атой 
paid in excess of breakage will be returned at the end of the year: iat 
Arts registration fees are charged by the semester and are due in fu 
the time of registration. 


ARCHITECTURE 
Drawing-room fee, per semester: $3.0 
Architecture 1, 3, 4, 25-26, 141-42:.........154. eee o nn Ж 
Architecture 27-28, 125-26, 127-28.. o. 000004 ds o s МЕЙКИН 
Beaux Arts registration fee, for one or more of the following; per 
semester: 7.50 
Architecture 27-28, 125-26, 127-28................. аа... 


Botany 
Material fee, per semester: 49 
A 1,3, 13996... coves ШШШ * oe 
Botany 119-16. re EEE 
CHEMISTRY 
Material fee, per semester: 6.00 
Chemistry 111-12.,.....«.^qpovoo ee cesuAs ОИ 9:0 
Chemistry 1-2, 1x-2x, 21-22, 21x, 225, 225X, 243-44. c aie 
Chemistry 41-42, 121-22, 135-36, 145-46.. ° qo 


Breakage deposit, per annum, for one or more of the above courses. + 
In case the student's breakage totals more than this amount, 
will be required to make an additional deposit. 


Ступ, ENGINEERING 
Drafting-room fee, per semester: u 
Civil Engineering 41, 42, 43-44, 150, 182, payable in advance... ш 
Civil Engineering 147-48 EA oe sao e 2 
Laboratory fee, per semester: 
Civil Engineering 14, 149. .........- ТИ 
Surveying fee, per semester: 3 
Civil Engineering 71-72.............„»»з5»»» «== = ne 5.0 
Civil Engineering T, т02.::..5..2. 000... o 


^F ‘tal Regulations 
Fees and Financial Regul 
— E 


Education 


Naterial fee, рег semester: 
| "ducation 134 
Evectricay ENGINEERING 
tafting-room fee, 
"lectrical Engine 
Laboratory fee 
"lectrica] Ey 
GRAPHIC ART 8 
. сеч OS, 108, 
TaWing-room fee, per Semester: 26, 101—2, 103-4, 105, 
Jraphic Art 1-2, 374 5-6, 7-8, 25-26, 
131-32, 133-34. ` FAN 
Taphic Art 27-28, 125-26, 127-28.... 


Jer semester: TA: 
ам 140, payable in advanc 
шь 140, К 
› рег semester: е Г, 
i 7 uy o9 ۽‎ 
gineering 13 14, 17-1 


per Semester: 


E 150 
2, 160, 171, 
homics 23 23X, 51, 72, 121, 140, 152, 
= ون‎ EIA, § 
© Economics 3, 3X, 101, 102 


I ome Ecor 
ome F 


» per semester: 
Science 1012, 171 


rafting. 


1 


Toom fee 
chanical En 
Laborator 

Mechan 


» Per semester: — 
gineering 3» 4, 7-8, 127-28. 
‚ per semester: 

"ngineering 115-16 


eene, rinse ns co td ойи tm 
ical Engineering 115-16......... 
Pharmacy 

Materia] fee, per se 


== 
166, 171-72, 
1-52, 163, 

Pharmacy 21-22, 23-24, 101-2, 110, 151-52, 

174, 179-80 


mester: 


*» AOL 179-80. .... ik ib 
SICAL, Education FOR WoMEN : ^mester: 
» D МЕ? "nee er seme: 
“Ocker rental, for One or more of the í— р 109-10, 113, 116, 
Physical Education 12, 3-4 5-6, 7-8, Е 


Payable in advance 


MORE ING ораи 
PerctoLogy 
Materia] fee, Per semester: 
Psycholo 


» Per semester: 
Peaking 161-62 
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ZooLocy 
Material fee, per semester: 
Zoology 137, 151-52...... — Y MES sive coe Oe t ONER 8# 
Zoology 1—2, 3, 138, 156,186.............. TET «A 
Breakage deposit, per annum: 
Zoology 1-2, 137, 151-52, 156............. nennen 


PAYMENT OF FEES 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Comptroller, 2033 G Street NW. 
to attend 95 


No student is permitted to complete registration ог lei 
and payable 


until all fees are paid. Fees for each semester are due 
advance at the time of registration. 

In exceptional cases, subject to the approval of the 
students registering for more than three semester-hours may sign th 
tracts for semester charges, except for the University fee and der 


we М м + r 
permitting instalment payments as follows: First semester—one Y ¿eb 
t one f } t 


^ trollet 
C omp А 


the time of registration, plus the University fee and deposits; da 
on November 1; one third on December 1. Second semester—oN® — 
the time of registration, plus the University fee and deposits; one t of 
on March 1; one third on April 1. Students registering for three how 
less, and students in the School of Medicine, are not privileged to $ 
contracts for instalment payments. 

Students who fail to meet instalment payments by the 
the month will be suspended and may not attend classes until they alll 
paid all accrued fees, a reinstatement fee of $5, and have been off 
reinstated. A suspended student may not be reinstated for the — 
after two weeks from the date of suspension. Applications for re * 
ment are to be made to the Dean of the School or Director of the ve 
in which the student is registered. wë 

No student may register in any department of the University who 
fees in any other department of the University. 


Auditors pay all fees chargeable to students registered for credit ё 
the late-registration fee. 
WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS H 


Applications for withdrawal must be made in person or ЇЙ Me 
to the Dean of the School or the Director of the Division in whi б 
student is registered. Notification to an instructor is not an accep 
notice. ut 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedules fina 
ments will be made on the principle of the three instalments 2 % 
as follows: 

First semester: Withdrawals dated on or before October 31» 


ncial ad 


cancel 


of the second and third instalments; withdrawals dated on 9f | 


& 
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Р r " i — 4 e 
39, cancelation of the third instalment: no refunds or rebates 
ч allowed on withdrawals dated subsequent to November 
Second sen 


celati r 5 c гаа! 
fi ‚on of the second and third instalments; withdrawals dated on or 
Clore March 


lester: Withdrawals dated on or before February 28, can- 


31, cancelation of the third instalment; no refunds or 
` 


juent to March 31. 


| 1 
> allowed on withdra vals dated subs h < 2 
any part of an initial instalment of tuition be refunc = 
ase will tuition be reduced or refunded because of nonattend- 


ane 
Псе upon classes, 


Any і EM 
оп + student in Chemi try who fails to check out of the laboratory 
о » " | = 
tor pore the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instruce 
; a orfei г u 1 APN " > 
hap forfeit the balance of his dé posit. Students dropping a course 


ПОП to withdraw and no certificate of work done will be 


— — — 


— — — — 


— — E RIA AIR RI 


Г 
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FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
PRIZES, LOANS 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The following fellowships are available in the University. di 
which to make application for these fellowships will be supplied, оп — 
by the Registrar of the University. Having been properly filled out A ) 
should be submitted for consideration not later than March 1 of any ^ 
for the academic year beginning the following September. » 

Isabella King Research Fellowship.—A fellowship of the value Wo 


annually is offered in Biology. It is open to candidates holding the? 3 
e libraries 


Forms % 


4 lor’s degree and is intended to foster research for which th 
scientific establishments in Washington offer special facilities. polat 
Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships. These fellowships and 5С 
ships were established by Miss Addie Sanders in memory of nec 
e follow! 
А 
departments, each with a stipend of $6 ‚in addition to tuition: Chem 
four fellowships; Economics, one fellowship; English, one fellows 
History, one fellowship; Mathematics, one fellowship; Physics 


brother, Thomas Bradford Sanders. They are offered in th 


fellowships. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Student scholarships are administered by the University Commit 
on Student Loans and Scholarships. Application for scholarships m 
be made on forms which may be obtained from the Registrar o 
University and must be filed in the Office of the Registrar not at d 
May 15 preceding the academic year for which the scholarship * 


x S ps e 
awarded; or, in the case of awards for the second semester, not at : 
‚wise 


January I. Scholarships are awarded for one year, unless other : 
aine 


fied. They may be renewed. Further information may be obt 
the Registrar of the University. t 
Byron Andrews Scholarships. Two scholarships in the amour 
{тоо each, founded by Mrs. Belle Fisk Andrews in memory ° 
husband, the late Byron Andrews, are available “for ambitious Wami 
students, who desire to pursue courses in English, Latin, Jour? 
y History, Literature, or Political Science.” e 
Henry Harding Carter Scholarships.—These four scholarships f Р 
by Mrs. Maria М. Carter in memory of her husband, Henry sidl 
Carter, are of the annual value of $50 each and may be awa jj 
deserving students who are preparing for the civil-engineering prt їй 
Maria М. Carter Scholarship.—This scholarship, in the amount 
| to be awarded annually to a young man, was given to the Univ 
I 1871 by Mrs. Maria М. Carter. | 


кш (бо) 


Я Fe llou sh 1р; Scholar hip Б Priz وک‎ Li ans бї 


iti BR Lars The University awards 
Citizens Military Trainin g Camps Scholarship.—The 
each ye 


EX. 
, 1 ' Training Camps of the Third 
ar, through the Citizens’ Military Training Car ‘ 


lude the Uni 
t} ot include the ni 
orps A Area, a scholarship carrying tuition (this does not inclu ne of the 
year in any one 
Versity fee, laboratory fees, or deposits) for one و‎ 
lergraduate departments. The award is made on the recomm 
f th 
1e Camp office rs. in he amount of $4c to 
344€ Davis S Scholarship. This scholarship, in the er ——— 
| кетчү: tober 186‹ 
© awarded annually, was given to the University in Nominations 
P husetts о ınatı 
te Honorable Isaac Davis, Governor of —— etts. урна 
1 om his eldest | г 
Or the Scholarshi › may be made “by the foun or h s 
de ^ Bag 1] кн scholarship is to 
I ““endant, ' In case no such nomination is made, tl . 
e aw 
Warded by the University. c nfi dtd 
Rob Thi } rship the amount o 4 
t Vert Farnham Scholarshi p. This scholarship, " Se 
| Шере, was giver 
th be awarded annually to a student in Columbian Cc пере, 
Elma sity in 1871 by Mrs. Robert Farnham. ehe 7 
Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship.—T his scholarship, of t e "Han in 
0 — TE а Elizabetl arvey, и 
f $200, y was founded i 921 by Mrs. Emma Elizabeth кысыр 
ey of her dau — са is to be awarded every en's years, x 
0 : М EY A — lege of the 
ten as Vacant, to a young woman student in Col imbian oll er 
_ | : be selectec 
tant faith and of the Caucasian race who shall be selec 
NOlarsh; ул ° 
gi; Ship and moral qualifications. 


: are assigned for 
Scholarships University scholarships are Ic 25d W. a 
3 , ‘ y oosevelt, and est- 
llowing rta Eastern, McKinley, —* — Virginia 
er * driz Р 
Schools of the District of C olumbia; the Alexandr 


"8h засе ryland High Se hool; th 


1 
"The 4 К lall Scholarship — “A the late H 
Bs mos end 4L OCH 4 Р» 4 A 
th те Amos Kend lall, is assigned for award to the Centr 
e Ix... zne the Ce 

Ф —E of С olumbia. These scholarships are | 

* 'acul f the respective schools, to a 
“ommendation of the faculties of the [ 

Member < 


| 59а > of the under- 
the graduating class who intends to enter опе 
Schools or Divisi 


sions of the University. à ion fees, the 
cempt from tuition fees, 
Su * hold, of these sc holarships are exempt п on * lal 1tory 
Summer Sessions excepted, but are charged the University, labor: гу, 
$ C 1 4 beth RUM E * rf 
Sraduatig valid for four contin- 
^ a à مد‎ lars} ups are В 

lions › and other fees. The schola 


“Cademic yea 

‚ rs f 

e 

a To ret; ain 
Ogram 1 of study ( 


of W 

( 
by * асһ se mester), ип 
Айка? Ommittee 


he ions stated 
following the aw: urd, subject to the conditions s 


Кый 
lar Ss "arrv a full 
any high-school schola rship a student mu nf n hours 
و‎ t fiftec о 
(a full program being defined as at least fif 


WERE "ase 
ine 1 lıvıdı cases 
less otherwise determined In inc 


] 
JA hi | c imenda- 
* Student Loans and Schol кзы PO of В 
'veraee o 
f the Sch ool or Division concerned. average 


P Standard o 
John Н 


ESSary 


f deportment must be maintair 


tz № ебе TI rshin in th amount nec- 
fe erott Scholars ship. his sc holar shi ] еат 
0 Cove 


2 blished 
T tuition ch; arges, exch usive of special — was estab 
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! D 
in 1923 in memory of John Hitz Metzerott, M.D. '91, by members of hi 
ften as vacant 9 


family, and is to be awarded every six years, or as o 
young man preparing to enter the medical profession. The donors Г (de 
the right to nominate the holder of this scholarship. The holder 97; 
scholarship may be a student pursuing à premedical course in thé 
College or the professional course in the School of Medicine. A 
A. Morehouse Scholarship.—This scholarship was founded by Mr. 
Morehouse, of Washington, D. C.,in 1861. It carries an annual st 
of $60 which is available for an undergraduate intending to enter 
Christian ministry. Ан 
The David Spencer Scholarship. —This scholarship, established in oe 
by Louisa J. Spencer, is available to the descendants of David and PR 


| beth Spencer under conditions stated in the bequest. This fund WI 
be productive until 1934-35: 1 

r » А ; ne A ded in 1% 

The Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship.— This scholarship, foun del 


in memory of Mary Lowell Stone, is in the amount of $80 to be? 
annually to a woman student of science in Columbian College: , я: 

William Walker Scholarship.— This scholarship was founded in ! 
William Walker, Esq., of Putnam County, Georgia. It carries aa 0 
stipend of $100 which is available for an undergraduate intending 
enter the Christian ministry. ) 

John Withington Scholarship.—This scholarship was founded 1 
the New York Baptist Theological Seminary, to be known as the 
ton Scholarship. It has an annual stipend of $60. he 

Ellen Woodhull Scholarship. -This scholarship was founded byt pti 
Ellen M. E. Woodhull and is in the amount of $25 to be awarded ? 
ally to a student in Columbian College. 


Y 
1890 
"idit 


THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


The Columbian Women Scholarships, granted under any of che e 
hereinafter described, are awarded by the Scholarship Committe у 
Columbian Women. Applications for The Columbian Women og 
ships should be addressed to the Chairman of the Scholarship on quit 
The Columbian Women, The George Washington University» y 
ton, D. C., not later than May 15 preceding the academic year for 
the scholarship is to be awarded; or in case of awards for the 
semester, not later than January 1. his 

Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund.—The income fromt і 
of $5,000, established in 1915 by The Columbian Women in mere 
a former president, Mrs. Martin A. Knapp, is available for scho J 
for women. 


come 


Founders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund.—The myo 


this fund of $5,000, established in 1920 by The Columbian 
available forgscholarships. 


Nan Fellowsh 155, Scholarships, Prizes, Loans 63 
crt Wr ee with : 3 
Lilli 
| of $s, бие Herron Scholarship Fund. The income from this fund 
IN 1930 in > dar] ished by The Columbian Women in 1925 and named 
Elizabeth y Re of а former president, is available for scholarships. 
ished in 192 " Chet Scholarship Fund. 1 his fund of $12 © was estab- 
Memory of the J the College W omen's Club of W ashington, D: a 
Under jg availal * Elizabeth V. Brown. The scholarship granted there 
College Won, le for . woman student in the Scho: 1 of Education. 
“tablished in ved Scholarship Fund.—1 he income from this fund of $500, 
ashington DC through the courtesy of the College Women’s Club of 
wes D, tpg is available for scholarship aid. i 
1000 was 1 Р rtie H.W ilson Memorial Scholarship Fund.—T his fun 
to her Mel. lished by Miss Elizabeth Wilson in 1926 as a memorial 
for a Scholarshi ewes D. and Myrtie H. Wilson. The income is available 
Grace Ross d m the School of Medicine. 
М $1,000, establish етп Scholarship Fund.—The income from this fund 
Ormer ea in 1932 by The Columbian Women in honor of a 
› 18 available for scholarship aid. 
Alpha CA; К, í PRIZES 
nity Offers on Prizes,- Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha Chi Sigma Frater- 
А “Handb 24 ly the following prizes: 
three male un on Chemistry and Physics" is awarded to each of the 
the freg Lan who carry at least eighteen semester-hours during 
H e fraternity and attain the highest averages in freshman Chemistry. 
all the "um y Will have engraved on a bronze plaque in Corcoran 
Who has ne and year of graduation of the graduating male student 
Xclusive. ained the highest quality-point index in Chemistry subjects, 


Pleted ¢ E е, work of the final semester, provided that he has com- 
ош o „(urements for a major in Chemistry and has done three 
dlp 7 рск in The George Washington University. 

Offers an a к Prize.—Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha Delta Pi Fraternity 

third nnual prize of $10 to the student doing the best work in 


Alp}, У 

а Delta 7 ; . - 

Delta eta teta Prize.—A prize of $10 is offered annually by Alpha 
Average i 9rority to the woman student who maintains the highest 


* 1 i / 
Chi 0 €mistry 1-2 or 2 and 21. 


annually a pring a Phi Alpha Chapter of Chi Omega Fraternity offers 
ge & class cU beue be awarded to the woman student in the grad- 
portal excelle * ughest record in the Social Sciences combined with 
litical Жардын The Social Sciences include Economics, Sociology, 

olonia] Da ce, and History. 


H pter IT nx Prize .—'The Society of the Colonial Dames of America, 
tory as y — ually a gold medal for general excellence in Colonial 
n by class standing and special essays. 


sw. 
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UN 
LE. K. Cutter Prize.—The E. K. Cutter Prize in English was ** 
e late Marion Kend: " Cutter “for excellence in the study of ih 
M annual prize of j is awarded to the member of the grae" 


nn : s / g! 
class whose record in En rlish, combined with general excellence, 


aptitude and attainment in English studies. 


most marked : founded 


Daughters of the American Revolution Prize —This prize, juni 
u 
the Daughters of the American Revolution of the District of &9 in 
consists of a gold medal which 1s awaı rded annually to a student al 
uc 


lumbian College, the School of Government, or the School of Ec vet 
who shall write the best essay on American history of the period 1 be 
1774 and 1788. 

Davis Prizes.—The Davis Prizes were founde 
Davis, of Massachusetts, in 1847, and they are aw arded 
members of the Senior Class as shall have made the greatest prog" rit 
Public Speaking since their connection with the University: The P 
are as follows: first pen e ‚ $15; second prize, $10; third prize, $5: ven 

The Davis Prize S pe king is held on the third Tuesday m Nov 


award of these three prizes 1s determined by a public- em 
Only m d 


1 by the Honorable! 
annua yt Я 


Т! ne 
test in which the participants deliver original orations. 
of the Senior Cla sses W ho are C indidates for the de 'erec 
Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. Students V 
enter the competition should report to the Executive Officer 0 “ 
partment of Public Speaking not later than three weeks before К?Т, 
and should submit their orations not later than two weeks et 
contest. The prizes are aw arde d by a comr nittee of three membe { 
pointed by the De —— of Public Speaking. 

Delta Sigma Rho Prizes.—De Ita Sigma Rho offers annually 
be awarded to the — fraternity and sorority teams int 
mural Debate. 

Delta Tau Delta Activity Prize.—Gamma Eta Chapter of рабы 
Delta Fraternity offers each year a gold medal to be awarded "got 
member of the Senior Class who throughout his course ( 
Washineton University has done the most constructive work i 


two 


ance and upbuilding of the University Student Activities. » 
Delta Zeta Pri Delta Zeta Sorority offers annually a b 

i 

to be 7 awarded to the student maintaining the h ighest a average 


" 


Botany. 

El th Prize —The Ellsw РА Prize of $25, offered by Me 
v. Briesen, is awarded to the student doing the best work in t de 
of Patent Law Practice. p; 

Elton Pri The Elton Prize, founded by the Revere nd Коше ug 4 


ally tot 


D.D., of Exeter, England, consists of $10 aw: arded annu: tw 
literat 


student having the highest average in Greek language and li e 
Willie E. Fitch Prize.—The Willie E. Fitch Prize for пае ps | 


= "yx . . , 
in all branches of Chemistrv, founded in 1883 by James E * Fite 


“чь y н 
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Fellowships Sch: irshibs, I 71227, L ANS 9 
— LPI, i wol 


Memory of his 


Student for the best general examination in Chemistry. 
“dward Carrington Goddard Prize—This prize 
m ^ 7 
lal, was founded in 1924 by Mary Wil 
roddard, : 


ory of Eq 


" І - - 
-> kich is au sd annually to a senior 
Son, consists of $40 which is awarded ar 


mec 


mson Goddard, Alice Douglas 
and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, р, < » in mem- 
Ward Carrineton С ddard, class of ’81, and is awat Фай: 
Junior or Senior student making the highest average in the French language 
and literature ; $i | 
James Douglas Goddard Prize-—Thi prize, consisting of a gold medal, 
Was founded їп 1924 by " 
»oddard, and Frederic k Toseph Go m 
i o! James Douglas God lard, class of 'or, and is awarded to the senior 
Student making the olé: 


Morgan Richar, 
medal 


s awarded to the 


Douglas 


Goddard, À 
of Georgetown, D. C., in mem- 


average | * 
rd Prize-—This prize, consisting 
by Mary William 


dson Ge d 


5; was founded in 1924 


> 102 1 

. | рош pl oddard, 

tow glas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph ey d 1 is awarded 
n, D. C. in memory of Morgan Richardson Goddard, an 


х 1 by Samuel Herrick, 
| 3 rick Prize.—A prize of $25, founded by Samuel | 


: 1 SEAT 
i PIPA ing class in the 
'arded annually to that member of the gra ing | 


) 


“AW Scho, 
Who ha 


14 ^ 
l (excepting the winner of the John Bell 1 wet — vear 
3 attained the highest average grade in the work of the third year. 
а Шах; Prize.- This prize, consisting of a s 
; nnually to the 
> ауега 
Cardin, 


led 

x rdec 

г cup, is awarde 
er cup, 


| Der 
: i Mass having a scholar- 
sh Woman student in the Sophomore Class eie in 'tivities 
—* ge of B or higher and the most outstanding re nire tum 

, 11 $ ` prize of $4 wa 
ra Hubbard M ams al Prize. [his prize ot 4° as 
ished ; > * es 1 Yemorv ( yer n 

ed in 1995 by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of | 


the |. zardi 
\е late Gardiner 


У d * ually to tl n 
of t| G. Hubbard, and is awarded annually to 1 hich 
Пе бү. mae Ss jane naıntaıned а higl 
Stand: Sraduating class who has during four year m faced the Dert 
м... dino їп | b 4 . — | who has producec п 
5 the seve lasse story an vn і " rs 
essays everal classes in Histo y 1 zB : ова печат 
Mor: Upon subjects based upon a study of so рь 
posan history à ID 
3 : PC jl eta rug- 
i lenry E. Kalusows hi Prize The District of Columbia uns j A 
StS’ Acco: * AR | v: фос > studen 
Li Association offers three prizes in Pharmacy: $25 to the stuc 
Navıne the h; x д} biects at the end of the first уеаг; 
ы ughest average in all subjects at th i аы ael 
ad to the student having the highest average in a ren Hr hest 
fi na > highe: 
ау of the second year; and $50 to the student having the hig 
“Verane in. С, * > gi ER 
„аве In all subjects at the end of the third year. 


-Ppa Delta Prize. —K 
ving Сир to that 
ns the hi 
Semester 


оу 
at 


А ү OO м rer 
appa Delta Sorority offers annually a وچ‎ 

i ) lass w in her first yea 

girl of the Freshman Class who, in her first Ф : 

2 i hz wenty-fou 
ghest Scholastic aver: ап twenty 
-hours of work. 
ar “Ppa Кар 
annually - м; ра Sesser 
B valy a gold medal to the full-time freshman having ti 
Otany ,., 


^ in not less 


Pa Gamma Prize. Kappa Kap} с 


best record in 
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John Bell Larner Prize.—This prize, established by the beques 
Bell Larner, consists of a gold medal which is awarded annually t9 
member of the graduating class in the Law School who attains the hif 


ws 
Law 


average grade in the entire course for the degree of Bachelor of 
John Ordronaux Prizes.—These two prizes were established in 1909 
the bequest of John Ordronaux. in 
The amount of $100 is awarded to the member of the grados e 
class in the School of Medicine who has the highest scholastic sta” , P 
The amount of $50 is awarded annually to the student in the 
School who has attained the highest average grade in the first-yeah фе 
time, regular course; and $50 to the student who has attain 
highest average grade in the second-year, full-time, regular course ally 


Phi Delta Prize.—Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Sorority offers ool 
1 gold medal to the outstanding freshman student in elementary 4 


Phi Eta Sigma Prizes.—Phi Eta Sigma Honorary Scholarship e, 
ternity offers annually two plaques to be awarded to two men aay 
Freshman Class, the first to the highest ranking man on the? 
thirty semester-hours of work, and the second to the highest ran 106 
on the basis of eighteen semester-hours of work. pistri 

Pi Beta Phi Prize.—A prize of $20 is awarded annually by the womit 
of Columbia Alpha Chapter of Pi Beta Phi Fraternity to that don 
member of the Senior Class who throughout her college course a 
the most constructive work in the promotion of student activities 
the women of the University. f millar 

Ruggles Prize-—The Ruggles Prize, founded by Professor code! 
Ruggles, LL.D., in 1859, consists of $20 awarded annually t0 4 е 
in Columbian College for excellence in Mathematics. verc 

Sigma Delta Phi Prize.—Sigma Delta Phi presents annually à "i 
to the winner of the oratorical contest which is open to all fresh ; 

Sigma Kappa Prizes.—Zeta Chapter of Sigma Kappa offers the y y^ 
prizes: An annual prize of a set of books of the value of #10 8 Esp 
to the student passing the best examination in the year's work e 

Rhetoric. A prize of $10 is awarded to the student who pass® 
examination in}freshman Chemistry. Rev 
Staughton Prize.—The Staughton Prize, founded by the cu 
Romeo Elton, consists of $10 awarded annually to the sen! 
making the best record in the Latin language and literature: uw 
4 James MacBride Sterrett, Jt., Prize.— This prize, founded in и А 
late Professor James MacBride Sterrett in memory of his som 4 "d 
gold medal awarded annually to that student who obtains t | 
average in the course in General Physics. p, W 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize.—This prize, established by Thomas "m 
consists of a gold medal awarded annually to that student of t r "4 
ing class who, having maintained a high standard in the seve | 


or § 
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hi History, shall produce the best essay upon a designated period of the 


EY of ngland in its association with the history of Ireland. 
“Xander Wilbourne Weddell Prize.—From a fund established in 1923 
Stud rs. Virginia Chase Weddell, an annual prize of $200 is awarded to a 
ident of the University, who is registered for a degree, for the best essay 
ы» subject of “the Promotion of peace among the —— e 
shall a ч € prize essays shall become the property of the е 
Versi Ot be Printed or published without the written consent of the Uni- 
ar. The Niversity reserves the right to withhold the award if no 
чау attaining the required degree of excellence is submitted. 


LOAN FUNDS 


ds funds are administered by the University Committee on es 
filed ; and Scholarships, Applications upon the required forms should be 
in the Office of the Registrar at least ten days before the first day 
"egistration in the case of the University Loan Fund, and at least two 
efore in the case of loans from other sources. Loans will be 
amount required for tuition in each case. Borrowers will 
y he amount borrowed. The terms of repayment of interest 
will be arranged at the time of making the loan. No candi- 
tion ; € approved for graduation if he is delinquent in a loan obliga- 
: incurred for educational purposes either at The George Washington 
Mversity or elsewhere, 

—— Student Loan Fund.—The Trustees of The George Washing- 
Diversity have established a loan fund amounting to $10.000. 
бое" of the American Revolution Loan Fund.—The District of 

1a Chapters of the Daughters of the American Revolution have 
Caring | я student loan fund, from the income from which interest- 
f 8 Оап$ will be made to the daughters of members of the Daughters 
Merican Revolution in the District of Columbia. At present the 
ч Ounts to $1,853.20, 
tional Henry Strong Educational Foundation.—The Henry Strong —— 
епгу gı dation, established at Chicago under the will — — 
loan schola makes an annual allotment to the ере: a $300 a 
the аре arships, available for use of men and women students under 
twenty-five years, preferably in the upper classes, possessing 
leade h Zeal for leadership but also character and those traits —— 
Mechanica.) °° aid them in obtaining a practical, literary, scientific, 
SINE l, or business education. The amount available for the year 
1,500 


fund am 


$300.” Strong-William A. Maury Loan Fund.—This fund, amounting to 
t tional pee 18 also allocated from the funds of the Henry Strong Educa- 
Pundation, to be loaned to students under the age of twenty-five 


“са er 
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vears in The George Washington University Law School. 


available for 1933-34 is $1,0 b 
The Knights Templar Educational Loan Fund.—This fund is contr! 
and administered by the Grand Commandery of Knights Temp a ari 

District of Columbia and is available for loans to students, preter 


the upper classes, who are residents of the District of Columba otf 
$200, and the terms Ad 


amount loaned to a student is limited to $20 i 
i cr 1 
ıged in each instance by the Loan Comm 


) 


ment are specially arrar 


the Knights Templar. - 1931 ys 


The Pharmacy Loan Fund. This fund, established in б 
Washington Chapter No. 4 of the Wome n’s Organization of the Nd 
Association of Retail Druggists, is available to students in che Sch 

made to the Dean of the School 


Pharmacy. Application should be 


he general 
| torn the genera 
11 Ini itv } 1 d to conform to 

lin the University is required | $ and regulations of the 
) У regulations and to comply with the rules and reg 

Colles CL 


iVisi i 7 2 tered. 
» Or Division in which he is regis 


ATTENDANCE 
are not pern 


1 lance is required 
: 1 aid tegular attendance is 

ted and fees due have been paid. Regula 

In th 


€ Case of students reg 
Y plan, For undue 


| il registr nas been 
ritted to attend classes until 1 gl 
Except 
Stud 


under the independent 
istered tor courses under the I 


} rr С] 
| udent may be dropped 
absence in any class a student ma 


mester basis, and in no 
a, the Class Tuition ch irgpes are made on a ser nester Das * — 
ч” will tuiti l 7 ] d » luced because of nonattendance 1] 
У ON be refunde or reduced becau: 
Classe, - 
| for delinquency in payment of fees, 
o dents Who have been suspended for delinquency in ү "m 
D t c HALL 
at ho have been Suspended for any other reason, are not | 
att 7 3 ‚ SUS] : an; 5 
end Classes during the period of suspension. 
NONCONTINUOUS ATTENDANCE | 
lay reenter and continue 
th йез absent for one semester or more may ауд Ф rine 
Mad Work only under the rules and regulations in force ; 
lo — lt tl unc 
Í nce, consult the announce- 
n iu ‘er regulations regarding attendance, consult th 
n { tte 
"o the Several Schools and Divisions. 
TION JIREMENTS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIREME! ei 
fi 1 *hvsical *ducation 
gular freshman and sophomore courses in Physica 
ranged 


r College and 

Scho | P men and women students in the Junior College 

Te of “ngineering, unl of dt Wilks taal 

Soph ^ Courses in Physical Education are required of all fres 

Suh More Students, n erda 
Jects and Students who, because of regular employment ^ gu 

*asons satisfactory to the Dean), must — е ae 

afternoon hours, are exempt from the require 

"ducation, 


*mption from 


i "ducation К reasons of 
i ' Physical Education for re: 
3 Phys; the requirements of Physical Edi 
Med; Sica Nature is con 
Aeg, Staff to the Ex 
$ me Concerned, 
tude 


$ entering 
s § 
xempt from the Ph 


f 
wer f the University 
ditioned on the recommendation of in the de- 
ecutive Offic er of Phy sical 1 ducation Г 
ш s е І 
үу x m < women. 
l'his applies equally to men and iita 
the University with advanced standi 8 ˆ "y 
pro а peo зу have satıs- 
lysical Education requirement unless they 
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: ; : E А - ining 

factorily met the requirement elsewhere. Courses in military tf? 

are not accepted in satisfaction of this requirement. Septen 
The required medical and physical examinations will be given ep 


ber 22 and 23, 1933. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requireme 
School in which he is registered may be placed on probation OF 


nts of che 
drop 


from the University. 


nonathletic activity a student must be a regularly enrolle 
for a degree, registered for at least nine hours, and not on pro 
In order to participate in other student activities a student 
registered for at least two courses and not on probation. 

A detailed statement of the regulations governing P 
intercollegiate athletie contests may be secured from the 
the Faculties. 


E" — 
articipatio? d 
Secretà 


candidates for participation in that activity. For the purpos- es ol 


mining eligibility under these rules, a student's quality-point s d 
be calculated at the end of each semester, irrespective of the a 
work carried. 
EXAMINATIONS ‚лей 
Я A : s 
Examinations are scheduled in all courses at the end of each 


or at the completion of the course. d rived 
Students guilty of dishonesty in examinations may be Ф 
credit for the courses іп which dishonesty occurs and suspended ф 
from the University. nno 
For further regulations regarding examinations, consult the 4 
ments of the several Schools and Divisions. 


GRADES ud 
Grades are not given out by instructors but are mailed to * Up 
through the Office of the Registrar at the close of each semest® po 
request, a copy of the student's grades will be forw arde 
guardian. 

The following grading system is used in all undergr 
of the University: Æ (90-100 per cent), excellent; 
good; C (70-79 per cent), average; D (60-69 per cent), 


d to his Р? 


aduate di 


f 
В (80-89 P, gif 
( passing’ b 
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› Rot passing; F (below бо per cent), failure; /nc., incomplete; 
W is followed by a letter grade indicating the quality 
student was doing at the time of withdrawal. A course failed 
ditio Fepeated with a passing grade in order to be credited, A соп- 
N may be removed within one year on terms specified by the instruc- 
a final grade above D be given, unless the course is 
apse of ass. A grade of "incomplete" cannot be altered after the 
% one calendar year except by Faculty action. fate: 
"rig, uate divisions of the University, grades are indicated as 
‘or the «d ^ unsatisfactory , or "incomplete KP s "REA 
See the m Ang System of the Law School and the Sc 100 of Mec x 
*Planations in the announcements of those Schools. 


QUALITY-POINT INDEX 

Points are computed from grades as follows: 4, four points; 
5; С, two points; D, one point; Ё, no points; F, minus one 
ach semester-hour for which the student has registered. ; 
represents one recitation, lecture, or laboratory period 
1е semester. The number of semester-hours of credit given 
. rse is indicated in parentheses following the name of the 
the statement under “Courses of Instruction”, pages 201-309. 
ividin P is computed in terms of the quality-point index —— 

& the number of quality-points by the number of semester 
T which the student has registered, both based on the complete 
ate record, Courses marked W or Inc. are not considered in de- 
Ning the index, | 
Ssful repetition of a course in which a grade of F was received 
Points for К minus quality-points involv ed, and the appropriate quality- 

1€ grade received are assigned. 


a Week 


бын CREDIT 
ad toward > degree is given only after regular registration for 
^ *ctory completion of the required work of classes in the Uni- 
у, 9r upon the granting of advanced standing in accordance with the 
N re several Schools and Divisions. р 
uest the Registrar will furnish to students balance sheets showing 


Tequir Sunt of work completed and the amount necessary to complete the 
ements for a degree, 


T GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 
admis > recommended for graduation a student must have met the 
have ума requirements of the School or Division in which he is registered, 


Mpleted $ 


atisfactorily the residence, scholarship, and other re- 
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quirements for the certificate or degree for which he is registere 

free from all indebtedness to the University. iot 
y ; . n 

Applic for Graduation. \ »plication for a degree or à Ju 

Certificate should be filed in the Office of the Registrar at 


к è à а n 
registration for the first semester of the senior or final year and таў 


* r 
be filed later than the date specified in the University calendar. Uni 


Residence Requirements.—In all undergraduate divisions of the сой 

versity a minimum of one year, or thirty semester-hours, must k cts 
і 1 ‚ге 
Summer Sessions work тау be counted in reste". 


pleted in residence. 


but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less than * 
| ЧИ SO 
weeks. Unless special permission 1s g anted by the Dean of the 9 
the ¥ 


А ч > We 
or Director of the Division concerne d to pursue work elsewhere, 


of the senior or final year must be completed in residence. the 
Graduate students must meet the residence requirements for 

particular degree for which they are registered. Usk 
Scholarship Requirements.—In all undergraduate divisions of the © 


versity the scholarship requirement for graduation is a quality 


index of at least 2. 
Graduate students must meet the scholarship requirements for 
particular degree for w hich they are registered. [шй 
Attendance and Conduct.—The Univ ersity reserves the right of re —* 
to confer a degree upon a candidate w hose attendance or conduct a 
unsatisfactory. 
Presence at Graduation. Candidates are required to be f rel 
graduation exercises unless excused by the President of the noo 


upon the recommendation of the Dean or Director of their М 


Division. 


Honors 
К 
gree may 


In all undergraduate divisions of the University the de 
conferred “with distinction”, at the discretion of the Faculty; upon ibl 
students attaining a quality-point index of 3.50 ot higher. 4° б И. 
for this honor a student must have с ympleted at this institution a 


one half of the work required for the degree. 


SPECIAL Honors 


ds л> : mbers f 
Special honors may be awarded by the Faculty to member mi 


graduating class for outstanding achievement in the scuden der " 


n 
epartment u 


feld of work on recommendation of the major d 
following regulations: Ый 
Ü 

ot 5 


1. The student shall have his candidacy for special honors 
: ent P 


by the Faculty member representing the major departm = 
than the beginning of the senior year. 


^5 т 
2. The candidate shall m. 


me et such other conditions as the major depart- 
nent may 


set at the time the student's candidacy is approved. 


3» No Stuc 


: shall be awarded special honors unless he has a qualitv- 
Point index | * > А ; : 
the à; least 3. on all work taken at this institution except for 
* grad n ^ el ] 

eligi] * immediately preceding the granting of the degree. Го be 
Bible } Р i 
5 9r this honor a student must have completed at this institution 


st > 397! y І 
опе half of the work гє juired for the degree. 


T FORMAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THESES 

eses submitted In part satisfaction of requirements for the Master's 
„5 ее, the 
Education 


In their 6 x 
МІГ f . ; 
inal form to the Dean or Director of the School or Division con- 


ater than the date specified in the University calendar. Two 


г 1 1 m А 
Professional degrees in Engineering, the degree of Doctor of 


Y: 2 quias х i 
and the degree of Doctor of Phil »sophy must be presented 


* ach thesis are required, one pewritten original and one legib 
carbe juired, опе ѓу E 
on сору 


+ i s : ur i ^ 
obta ; they should be written on the official thesis paper which is 
amable at the [Iniver rt ( H4 Gd hodie 
unbo ] ne niversity storeroom in Stockton Hall, and shoulc y 

oun The "du f 
d. The title page must be in the following form: 
(title of thesis) 
By (name of candidate) 
A í (degrees held) 
A thesis submit 


Sion) of The Q ted to the Faculty of the (name of the College, School, or Divi- 
or the 1 з Сеогде W ashington Unive rsity 1n part satisfaction of the requirements 
depre, Ё " 
*&ree of (name of degree). 


1. on А . 
(date of Convocation at which the degree is to be conferred) 


Accepted theses, 


I . with acc mpanying drawings, are the property of the 
versity е 


dupli and will be deposited in the University Library, where the 
Cate с e . » . 
\ “(е copies will be bound and made available for circulation. 


Spec; 
“pecia > 
requirements regarding theses are stated in the announcements 


of the C 
e "e > .. 
Colleges, Schools, and Divisions. 
TRANSFER OF RECORDS 
m transcripts of student records will be forw arded on request to 
Stitutions. Unofficial copies of records will be furnished to stu- 
7 “quest. No charge is made for the first transcript or copy; 


Work q `, 
о 7 . » А e 
пе will be issued for a student who does not have a clear financial 


THE LIBRARY 


d Cutter classification system is used in the General Library, 


and th 
e А - я er м 
books are on open shelves of the reading rooms. The catalogue 


Conta; 5 
and “05 in one general alphabetical list the names of authors, subjects, 
titles, ` 


One dollar is charged for each one thereafter. No certificate of 


— — 
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See the announcements of the School of Medicine and the La 
for information concerning the libraries of those Schools. 


CIRCULATION ВУ 
е, the classifica 


When a desired book has been found in the catalogu 
be copied 


number or call number and the author and title should 
card and handed to the attendant. 


BOOKS FOR HOME USE 


1. Books, pamphlets, and periodicals not reserved for reference mi 
withdrawn by students, Faculty, and alumni of the University for# when 
of two weeks. They may be renewed for the same period, except 
there is a special demand for them. Manuscript theses, howevehs 
be used only in the reading room of the Library. ib arian’ 

2. Books, pamphlets, and periodicals shall be recorded at the Live 
desk before they are taken from the Library. 

3. Books withdrawn from the Library shall, 
brought to the Librarian’s desk to be discharged. 

4 A record is not clear as long as there is an overdue charge for yb 
or magazines against a student, and the failure to return them dent” 
referred for action to the Dean of the College in which the st" 
registered and to the Comptroller of the University. 


: rm 
upon their retu 


RESERVE AND REFERENCE BOOKS is el 


1. Books assigned for supplementary reading are reserved. — 
be placed on reserve as they ate requested in writing by the "n 

A reserve book may be secured by filling out a res -rve-book P of 
reserve section. The book may not be taken from the reading room 
Library. It must be returned to the reserve section by the real er ay 5? 
it is charged, and the signed slip will be returned as a receipt Dean 
dent taking a reserve book from the room will be reported to m of 
appropriate action. When a book is in great demand, the реп 
may be restricted. h qi 

2. The reference section consists of dictionaries, encyclopedias Top 
indexes, yearbooks, almanacs, atlases, and other stand feren 
They are kept on the shelves of the reading room at all times an 
used only in the room. : 


RIGHT TO DROP STUDENTS — 
The right is reserved to drop any student whenever, | 
the student or the University, the Faculty deems it ac 


STUDENT LIFE 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


Washington University is an urban institution. It main- 
tories. For the benefit of nonresident students registers 
h have been inspected and approved are kept in the office 
t of Women’s Personnel Guidance, where inquiries in respect 
cilities should be addressed. Satisfactory accommodations 
near the University. 
Single rooms usually range in price from $15 to $25 a month, and double 
rom $10 to $20 a month a person. Rooms with board, including break- 
ast and dinner, cost from $35 to $45 a month a person. 

© 18 advisable for students to reach the Univ ersity two or three days 
fore the opening of the term in order that they may become established 
In Satisfactory living quarters before class work begins. Renting by mail 


is : t 3 
Unsatisfactory. Lists of houses will be mailed on request, but students 
аге advise 


The George 
taıns no dormi 
of rooms whic 
of the Directo 
to housing fa 
can be found 


d to make personal inspection before engaging rooms. 


WoMEN STUDENTS 

All women 8 
residences 

Unless they 

plete until y 


e must have their 
tudents under twenty-three years of age must an th 
+ А ч , ads ` 
approved by the Director of Women’s I ersonnel Guidance, 
* s a . . - aon ' com- 
are living with family or relatives. Registration is not com 
uch approval is given. 


G APPOINTMENT BUREAU 
in Ans Appointment Bureau is maintained to assist — — 
"ng positions for which their college work has prepared them, anc 
2 “operate with employers who wish to fill vacancies. Enrolment is 
nee (о graduates and students without charge for placement. t 
Wash; further information address the Placement Secretary, The George 
mason: niversity, Washington, D. C. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 

in A employment service is operated to assist س شاا‎ students 
"ng employment. The University offers every possible assistance, 
oe in self-support depends upon the student himself. a 
who d tive students who expect to earn any part of mer — 
inito. hi have definite appointment to positions before —— 4 

minim, Should have the means of support for at least one semester. / 

Тт budget of $100 a month is recommended. 

the Gu out-of-town students secure positions in the ern 

*rnment in Washington by taking the United States Civil Servic 
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examinations in their home States. The hours of employment " 
them to pursue a college course in the late afternoon. 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION | 
and a hospi 


The University maintains a staff of medical officers 
rtain 


The payment of the University fee entitles the student to ce 
services described under the Department of Health Administration» 
242. 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

* à N X , ehe Oe 

Control and direction of all student activities are vested IN th юй 
mittees on Extracurricular Activities, which in turn are subject 
supervision and control of the President’s Council. 


SSEMB S А 
АЅЅЕМВІЛЕЅ ip 


; La 4 Л 
Chapel exercises аге held on Friday of each week at 12.10 P 
Corcoran Hall. vendat“ 
University Assemblies are held from time to time. The at 


ach pi 


of students may be required. 
Assemblies for freshman women are held on Thursday of € 1 
at 12.10 p.m. in Corcoran Hall. ГҺе attendance of all freshman 


required throughout the year. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property 


ing to students in any University building. 


RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 

The University and its various Colleges, Schools, and Division gi 
the right to modify or change the requirements, rules, an the P 

University. Such regulations shall go into force whenever шу 
authorities may determine and shall apply to all students in the 


4 


ank e 20 


niversity» 


For further information, catalogues, and application bl 
the Director of Admissions, The George Washington Ur 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


THR с 
HE COLLEGES. SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


THE FACULTY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Dean of the Junior College. 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
William Allen Wilbur, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of English. 
: harles Sidney Smith, Ph.D., Professor of Classical Languages. 
Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 
lenry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages. 
Richard Norman ец Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Accounting and 
Usiness Administration. 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature. 
Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 
Willard Hayes Yeager, A.M., Depew Professor of Public Speaking. 
Fred August Moss, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology. 
ames Ebenezer Pixlee, B.S., Professor of Physical Education for Men. 
Dudley Wilson Willard, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology. 
Imer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of History. 
Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Associate Professor of Finance. 
Anna Pear] Cooper, A.M., Associate Professor of English. 
Merle Irving Protzman, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 
Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science. А 
John Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., Associate Professor of Political Science, 
or Harriet Atwell, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Education for 
Й omen, i 
Prank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics. — 
cia Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics. 
Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. { 
Daniel Houston Buchanan, Ph.D., Sc.D., Associate Professor of Economics. 
e Kirkpatrick, A.M., Associate Professor of Home Economics. 
šenjamin Douglass Van Evera, M.S., Associate Professor of Chemistry. 


Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education. 
— 


n 


— 


Un s t 
tO, анса] leave 1933-34. 


batica leave first semester 1933-34 
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Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Assistant Professor of Romance Гати 


Audley Lawrence Smith, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 
James Christopher Corliss, A.M., Assistant Professor of Romance 
guages. 
Courtland Darke Baker, A.M., Assistant Professor of English 
Douglas Bement, A.M., LL.B., Assistant Professor of English 
Irene Cornwell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 
Edgar William Woolard, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics: 
Elizabeth Adams Lathrop, A.B., Assistant Professor of Library Scientt: 
Henry Goddard Roberts, A.M., Assistant Professor of Public брен? 
Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany. 
Raymond John Seeger, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 
Arthur Howard Hughes, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German. 
Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 
Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 
Harold Friend Harding, A.M., Assistant Professor of Public Spea 
*William Crane Johnstone, jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Science. 
Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany- 
Martha Gibbon, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 
Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics: 
DeWitt @linton Knowles, M.S., Assistant Professor of Chemistry: 
Grace Guile Purse, A.B., M.D., Lecturer on Hygiene. 
Maude Nelson Parker, Lecturer in Physical Education 
Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Lecturer in English. 
Mary Quick Bowman, A.M., Instructor in Zoology. on ff 
Claud Max Farrington, A.B., B.S., Instructor in Physical Education 
Men. 
Helen Bennett Lawrence, Instructor in Physical Education for 
Jean Elyle Sexton, A.B., Instructor in Physical Education Jor Men 


John Walter Brandt, M.S., Instructor in Chemistry. 


Lar 


king 
politi 


for Women 


Women: 


Herman Henry Kaveler, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry. on JO 
Agnes MacAulay Rodgers, M.S., Instructor in Physical Educa!" 
Women. 
Franc Paul Gaston Thénaud, A.M., Instructor in Romance panguat е 
Leonard Patrick Walsh, A.B., Instructor in Physical Education Jor * 


* On leave second semester 1933-34. 


Ralph Jordan IN 
Gretchen Louisa Rogers, АМ yx 2 , * ti 
William Henry Myers, A.B. h ^ е 17 р * | E lucation for Men 
John James Elson, Ph.D., Instructor in English. — TT aser LI 
dn Halbert Howard, jr., Ph.D., Instru 1 r in Chemistry. 
F ge Winchester Stone, ir, A.M., Instructor in English 
үт Galtsoff, Abate AS 

atherine Elizabeth Parker, A.M., M.D., Associate in Z 
m Louis Thomas, Ph.D., Associate in Physics. 

enry Joseph Wing, Ph.D., Associate in Physics. 


p 


Ross E. Pollock, ir. A.M.. Teaching Fellow in Psych ] 
COMMITTEES* 
Tue Dean’s CouncıLf 


1934 
Willard Hayes Yeager 
Merle Irving Protzman 
В; 1935 1930 
ichard Norman Owens Daniel Houston Buchanan 


Lowe 
"- Joseph Ragatz Alan Thomas Deibert 


COMMITTEE ON Apmission AND ADVANCED STANDING 


War Harold Griffith Sutton, Chairman 
ren Reed West Paul William Bowman 


Audle 
y APA 
y Lawrence Smith Mitchell Dreese 


CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Audley Lawrence Smith, Chairman 
Anna Pearl Cooper 


Lawson Edwin Yocum 


Mer] vine P 
e 
Ir ing I rotzman 


Edgar William Woolard 


COMMITTEE ON REGISTRATION 


Douglas Bement, Chairman 


Joh Es 
Eme ers l'illema Irene Cornwell 
— Sewall Shepard Ralph Dale Kennedy 


E Th 
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Committees t of the University and the Dean of the Junior College are ex oficio members of al 


‘lected by the Faculty. 
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CoMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Elmer Louis Kayser, Chairman 
Thelma Hunt 1 


Daniel Houston Buchanan 
William Crane Johnstone, | 


Henry Goddard Roberts 


f 


COMMITTEE on DisciPLINARY RELATIONS 


Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Chairman 
Dudley Wilson Willard Frank Mark Weida 
Ruth Harriet Atwell Florence Marie Mears 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ADVISERS " 
General—Anna Pearl Cooper, Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Daniel Но 
Buchanan, Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Alan Thomas jot 
Audley Lawrence Smith, Douglas Bement, Irene Cornwe l, ye 
Marie Mears, Edgar William Woolard, Henry Goddar Ro 
Raymond John Seeger, Arthur Howard Hughes, Ernest xx 
Shepard, Harold Friend Harding, William Crane ohnston 
Martha Gibbon, DeWitt Clinton Knowles, Mary Quick 
Herman Henry Kaveler. 
Bachelor of Science—Thomas Benjamin Brown, 
John Walter Brandt. 
Commerce and Business Administration— | 
Government and Foreign Service—Warren Reed West. j| 
Prelegal—Carville Dickinson Benson, jr. } 
Premedical—Paul William Bowman. | 
Engineering— Arthur Frederick Johnson. 
Pharmacy—William Paul Briggs. 
Library Science—Elizabeth Adams Lathrop. 
Fine Arts—Norris Ingersoll Crandall. 
Education—Mitchell Dreese. 
Home Economics—Frances Kirkpatrick. 
Physical Education—Ruth Harriet Atwell, 
William Henry Myers. 


dwin yof 


Lawson E 


Ralph Dale Kennedy: 


Farri 


Claud Max 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY ar | 
ue the studi y 


The Junior College curricula are intended to contin lay af 
general cultural nature begun in the secondary schools, and to ay b 
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METHODS OF ADMISSION 


The following are the methods of admission to the Junior College: 


A. BY CERTIFICATE FROM AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 


(a) Quality of Work. The quality of work must be gatisfacton: 
Graduates of schools regionally accredited must rank in the upper y 
fifths of their class. (Students entering the University in the fall someto 
of 1935 must rank in the upper three fifths in order to be eligible by © 


tificate.) Graduates of schools which are State accredited only, ™ 


rank in the highest fifth of their class. sical 
(b) Distribution of Units.—Except for admission to the preme 
¿ fo bts А ; satis 
curriculum, certification by the principal that the student has sat! 


f any 


| all curriculum requirements of the school will be accepted in lieu 0 de 
prescribed distribution of units. Attention is called, however; "Jg 
necessity of completing stated prerequisite studies during the secon 


ee — 
school period for admission to certain curricula, such as Architee 


For a statement of the foreign-language requirements, see page = st 
For admission to the premedical curriculum the required units, 
include: English, three units; foreign language, two units (Latın p iti 
sirable, and both units must be in the same language); Algebra; 
Geometry, one unit; History, one unit; Science, one unit OF 7 | 
Chemistry, Physics, or Zoology. Two additional units must bein fou 
foreign language, Mathematics, Science, or History; electives 
units. No candidate will be accepted with any condition in secon 

school work. 


)N3 
B. BY THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE EXAMINATIO 


AL, A ; А M ‚credit 
[hese examinations are open to graduates ot properly Lar: 
schools whose scholarship does not warrant admission on certificat 


C. BY COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOARD EXAMINATIONS - ret 
Admission may be by College Entrance Board Examinations M 
specified units, for which passing grades are achieved, when it 15 Dn 
sible to present a certificate covering satisfactory units earne an Uf 
accredited school. These units shall include, for curricula other са 
premedical curriculum, subjects from each of the following fields: 
lish, foreign languages, Mathematics, and Science. 


GcHOLASTIC-APTITUDE TESTS 


1 
А x м s » requ 
Candidates admitted under any of the above methods will be 


in addition to pass the scholastic-aptitude tests of the University’ 


REGISTRATION m 
pages 53“ 


For information and regulations regarding registration, see 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For ; 
! Statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 55—59 
T SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 
he follow: : 
Maria yollowing scholarships may be assigned in the Junior College: 
Ship: Is . Carter Scholarship; Citizens’ Military Training С amps Scholar- 
Saac ne C . n s = ^ 
| etzer tac Davis Schol ship; Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship; John Hitz 
'érott Se : к 2 y Es : 
у ч Scholarship; David Spencer Scholarship. 


Or particular А ‚ e 
Pape | ticulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, see 
58 60-68 


Stud 
“GENIS in ah, 7 99 ¢ 
Шет, in the Tun r College are subject to, ar 27 xpected to fami ree 


es 


ang 
1 69-5, 


Amot NT OF WORK 


Fiftee 
Constitutes жа ош, not including required Physical I lucation, 
Y the | ban E work. Students not on probation may be permitted 
Students hav; ле sixteen ог seventeen semester-hours. у 
“mission of the D total quality-point index of 3.50 may, with the 
Student may ak Jean, take eighteen or nineteen semester-hours. No 
Permission + е more than nineteen semester-hours, except with the 
‚For emplo Ae Scholarship Committee. 
Nine semester | students working more than twenty-four hours a week, 
formal wok at not including required Physical Education, is 
Y the De... "mployed students not on probation may be permitted 


еа T с : 
tota] qual; N to take ten semester-hours. Employed students having a 


alitv-no; : 5 1 
relve or „рош index of 3.50 тау be permitted by the Dean to take 
thirteen semester-hours. 
The ATTENDANCE 
ide e Е » 
COUrge “nt 1$ held responsible to the instructor in charge of the 
Se Or wh д i t 
abs es m uch he is registered for all the work of the course, and all 
$ mu qs ч $e ; 
Up the w * be excused before provision will be made for him to make 
Wi ork missed. 


Xceptions noted below, occasional absences, not to exceed 
x Or each ca ^ se. 
Will €ach semester the semester-hours of credit for the semester, 


€ aut : 

а Oma кй; = = м Ф Ре Ter 

as lect res, ] ED excused. (Where a course has distinct divisions, such 

$ aboratories э: | 

^ ! Separat опе recitations, etc., these excuses apply pro rata to 
ate divisi ssa à , x a 

( : “lvisions.) In applying this rule, absences adjacent to holi- 


3y per 
a Periods 
Such аге to be counted double. 


autom ы E x . e 
"IBencies lat excuses are intended to cover the occasional minor 
. апа Е. . А é А a ` 
Probation not to constitute an indiscriminate privilege. Students on 


are " : 
allowed no automatic excuses. 


i 
| 
i 


— 


Excuses for absences from two or more consecutive class period 


and for absences from examinations which have been announced 12 
tion to the Dean 


advance, can be obtained only by m i king written appli 
ised by the ® 


of the Junior College All other absences may be ex« 


structor in charge. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A student who has satisfactorily completed at lease thirty-two semestel 
iculum 


hours of work, including eighteen semester hour credits in his curri 


requirements, shall be classed as a sophomore 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

i n 
order beginning 


The courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical 
f 


page 201. 


THE CERTIFICATE OF Jl NIOR STANDING 


Upon the satisfactory completion ot the requirements 
College, a Certihcate of Junior St inding is gr inted This certi 
imbian College an ا‎ 
fess! 


required for admission to the junior class of & 


the professional Schools which require two years ot prepro 


work (see “Curriculum Re juirements”, below 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THI CERTIFICATE n 
* à ' «fu the # 
To be recommended for a certihcate a stud satisfy * pr 
mission, residence, scholarship, and curricul of 
ticular attention is called to the sta 
pages 71-73 
SCHOLARSHIP ned P 
А 1 ; à »scri 
[he system of grading and of computing scholarship Y desc 
detail on pages 7071. qual 
. | еа 
In order to receive a Junior Certihcate а student must have 
point index of at least 2.00 on his com lete record jey P 
e . » 4i ualıt) 
Honor Rol Ihe nam f tl students who havs а 9 


index of 3.50 or higher on the basis of their < ym plete oes host 
on the honor roll and published. No consideration Y given м ре 
һауе completed a total of less than hiteen semester hours pr 
the honor roll does not necessarily mean ti at the student е 
honors upon graduation pa 
Probation.—Students must maintain rality-point index 1 pai | 
1.50 or they are placed on probation ihe case» of —— 
quality-point index b — и ^ 1а howevets vil e dl 
id 7 ay retain 


individually by the Scholarship Committee, which may 
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Pu 


their probation. A student remains on probation as long as his quality- 
Point index is below 1. , or until his probation is removed by tl 
ship Committee 

^ Smissal. A stu lent who has a total quality-p int index below 1 O 
will be dropped 


tween 8 c 


Che cases of students | aving a total -point index 


and 1.00, however, will be considered by the 


tholarship Committee, which may retain them on probati 
"Student who receives a grade of E or F in two courses in an 
Шгее successive semesters will be dr pped 
tudents who 

tive Or after an interval, will be дг 
Students drop; 

an Interval of a « 


55 rule must 


fall under probation for the third semester, whether suc- 
ypped 
yed for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after 
i 
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alendar year. A student applying for readmission under 


Ady submit evidence to the Committee on Admission and 
to anced Standing that during this absence from the | ersity he has 
с " " - 
Stug ducted himself as to indicate that he will proht by 
е "n 
Fo nts dropped twice for poor scholarship will not be 
r | i 
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ester 
arn e i " 
shall б At stated intervals during the academic year in ctors 
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C , 
mitted ® work of D grade or lower. These "warnings" shall be trans- 
ad vj to the students concerne in es forwarded to their respective 
ers. and I 
Warnin l pon request a parent r guar n тау г " a fa 
iude? pec sent to а student A warning constitutes notice to the 
th; . а. з “ " 
Many e lat he must consult his adviser wit ‹ ] 
‚ J Case ” 
Ing Period," later than two weeks after receipt of the warning Warn- 
ds . . i 
lg, » are established as follows: First semester—November 1 to 
te cond semester ES a 1 | z 
Ces the two weeks in mediately preceding the Faster 
^ wur г © ; ; 
Week ES nmer Sessions six-week courses. t e 1 ња 
rse ` 
in €s, fourth to hith week 
as i 5 
Tules ate * of students with limited schedules, the fores no s re 
h applied 0 ly i ; = 
Ours ^ nly when the student has undertaken híteen semester 


or m 
uiti > "p r 
Surge in а Ples the reof, unless he receives a grade of E or F in two 
AY two out of three su« cessive semesters 
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y ! c 
m ts Ysical Education rec 


* Me the a juirement consists of the prescribed assign 
9. r М ^ ч > 
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IL. Curriculum Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in Illustration 
or Art.—This curriculum covers the required college work for entrance to 
the Division of Fine Arts and satisfies the requirements of the first two 
years of the curricula which lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts 12 |. 
Illustration and in Art. к 


i 
Н. CURRICULUM FOR ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 


* A | e 
This curriculum covers the required college work for entrance to 9 
1 : e „үе. i 
School of Pharmacy and comprises the first two years of a four-y 

course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 


1. CURRICULUM FOR ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE ЛА 
ru, E ; — ——— e ' 
This curriculum covers the required college work for entranc | 

о years 0 


School of Medicine and satisfies the requirements of the first tw 
the combined course leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts ап 


of Medicine (see pages 128-29). 


FoOREIGN-LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 


The curriculum requirement in foreign languages is art 
the admission requirements. For the Junior Certificate а stu 
have completed satisfactorily the equivalent of two college years 
single foreign language. pits 

A student offering for admission four acceptable high-school y 
of a single foreign language, or the equivalent, is not require che 
any foreign language. If he offers three units, he lete 
second semester of the second-year college course in the same llege 
If he offers two units, he must complete the entire second-year © 
course in the same language. If he offers one unit, he must comp 
second semester of the first-year college course and the entire secon®, 


course in the same language. 
* ecommend 


In some instances foreign languages are required or Г rofes- 3 
as a preparation for advanced work in the Senior College and фер 
sional Schools. Students should consult their advisers as to these — 
ments, so that appropriate foreign languages may be included, 8 
necessary, in their Junior College programs. el 

* ^ 
EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS. "uu x 
ake such examina be 


A student desiring to omit a required course may t ‹ таў E 
as the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he ify fe 
relieved of the curriculum requirements in that subject anc qu hall not 
registration in an advanced course. Passing of this examination § 


"T 
quired premedical 


whose ге 


* This provision does not apply to premedical students, all of 
must be taken in a recognized college of arts and sciences. 


nch, German 


aun, Spanish, Span 
r elective.! 


Botany 


; | 8 
Chemistry 2x, 21x. | 
Physics 11x j 


t two years of « 


"garding foreigi 


Te curriculum 
се: Physics, in 


ometry is not ș 


| 
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| 
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English s1-s2 or | 


French, German, 
Latin, Spanish, 
or Architecture | 

é 


25-20.’ I 


History 37-38 


Botany, Chem- 
istry, Geology, 
Mathematics, 
Physics, ог Zo- 


ology 


Architecture 2 
26, foreign lan- | 
guage, or Graph- | 
ic Art 25-26. 


32 or 34 


or 


PHARMACY 


French, 


ү 


emistry 41-42 
hysics 12 


Pharmacy 


23-24 


Physics 
Zoology 1 


PREMEDICAL 


German, 


Spanish, or elec 


Chemistry 41-42 


13, 14? 


рю”). 


2550 
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Mile the student to any hours of credit toward the degree. Students 
“iting to take such examinations should make the request of the Dean. 


| 0g fee of $5 for each examination is to be paid at the Comptroller's 
| and the receipt exhibited at the door of room 27, building W, on 
‘Member 22 or 23 at 2 p.m. for the first semester, and on February 2 
E" 2 p.m. for the second semester Two hours will be allowed for the 
nation. Should a student wish to take more than one examination, 


itr; 
'"hgements will be made accordingly. 


HONORS 


He > : 
Morable mention with the Junior Certificate may be granted to those 


Stud p 
Mts who have a total quality-point index of 3.50 or higher 


— — — — 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


ГНЕ FACULTY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL D., President of the Un 


imersity 


-, Dean of Columbian College 
, 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
William Allen Wilbur, A.M., Litt.D ‚ LL.D., Profe 


‚ of И 
aul artsch, Ph D 2 Profe rof 7 logy y 
| j D., Prof of Romance Language 
eürge Neely Henning, A.M., Litt х e ; 
Charles Sidney Smith, Ph D.. P 


Elliott Richardson, M D., Ph.D., Elton Professor of M 
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ay Smith Bassler, Ph.D., Profe 
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itt Clinton Croissant, Ph.D. 


» Professor of English 
E v Russ Kern, A.B » Professor of Urban Soci logy 
; harles Edward Hill, Ph.D » Professor of Political Science 
Omas 


Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of РА» 
ы Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages. 
жы Fiske Griggs, Ph.D., Professor of Botany. 

John 9naldson, Ph 


ICS, 
ул1 


D., Professor of Political E тоту 


‚оге оп Churchill, Ph.D., Pro 
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fessor of Hist ry. 
a ^ 
EN ^w m^ al P Profess Tr 0j Hi tory. 
In Mackenzie Mackall, Ph:D., Professor of Chemises: 
Ward H 


R enry Sehrt, Ph.D » Professor of German. 
ichard xy 


M Madii р ef A 
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илле; Ad 


{| Ph D., Professor і 
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rican 


Cecil Knight Jones, B.Litt., Professorial Lecturer on Spanish-Ame 


| Literature. 
Ralph Edward Gibson, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer 1n Chemistry. 


Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Associate Professor of Finance. 
Anna Pearl Cooper, A.M., Associate Professor of English. 

Merle Irving Protzman, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance L 
Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science» 
*John Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., Associate Profes sor of Political Seen 
Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathem atics. 

Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History 

Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics: 
*Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. š 
Daniel Houston Buchanan, Ph.D., Sc.D., Associate Professor of Econom 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, M.S., Associate Professor of Chemistry: 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Assistant Professor of Romance Langue! 
Audley Lawrence Smith, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 2 
James Christopher Corliss, A.M., Assistant Professor of Romantt Ls 


ал 


guages. 
Courtland Darke Baker, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 
Douglas Bement, A.M., LL.B., Assistant Professor of English 
Irene Cornwell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages: 
Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 
Edgar William Woolard, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany. 
Henry Goddard Roberts, A.M., Assistant Professor of Public 
Raymond John Seeger, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 
Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 
Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology- 
TWilliam Crane Johnstone, jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor 

Science. 
Harold Friend Harding, A.M., Assistant Professor 


Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany. до}? 
nt Professor Y ph 


Speakint 


f politi 


0 


of Public St 


Christopher Browne Garnett, jr., Ph.D., Assista 
Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics. 
DeWitt Clinton Knowles, M.S., Assistant Professor % Chemistry: 
Joseph Alfred Ambler, Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistry. 


* Оп sabbatical leave 1933-14 


{ Оп leave second semester 1931 4 


2 


Raleigh ( 


ilchrist, Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistry. 
-Iwood Street, A M., Lecturer in S ey. 


Thomas Fredrik W eybye Barth, Ph.D., Lec 
J. Blaine ( 


turer in Geology. 
win, A.B., Lecturer in Sociology 


Vi i 
illiam Moore Loman, A.M., Lecturer in Psych 


: vy 
aul Hugh Emmett, Ph.D., Lecturer ir ( ” 
е ^ Р 
nry Furness Hubbard, A.M., In tructor in Psy y 
EM Jordan Bailey, Ph D., Instr , Z 
0 , 
E Withrow Brewer, Ph D., Instru п 1 
on Thomas McClosky, A.B., Associate їп; 
а e 
tles Holcomb Popenoe, B S., Associate in Z 
Nstance M 4 
Stance Connor Brown, A.M.. 4 cate in Public Speaking 
nald Stubbs, \ M., М D { ite in Р Á 
COMMITTEES* 
THE Dean’s Counci 
1934 
DeWitt Clinton Croissant 
James Henry Taylor 
1935 í 
Ger { 
ro E 
4 е Morton Churchill МА Tonino чекаа 
Yamin , ee ay 
Douglass Van Evera Frank Mark Weida 
Cow » 
IMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCEI TANDIN 


The Dean of the College, Chairman 


Audley І Harold Griffith Sutton. Secretary 
т тепсе Smith Edward Henry Sehrt 


COMMITTEE on Si HOLARSHIP 
>. t^ 
Paul W illiam Bow 


r 


me és man, Chairman 
s Henry l'aylo : 


CoMwrrrE: ON REGISTRATION 


t Lynn С Warren Reed West, Chairman 


Douglas Bement 


ty and the Dean of Columb 


Merle Irving Protzman 


an College are ex-officio members of all 


— — 
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COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Chairman 

Alan Thomas Deibert John Albert Tillema 
CoMMITTEE ON DISCIPLINARY RELATIONS 
Anna Pearl Cooper, Chairman 

Frank Mark Weida Alva Curtis Wilgus 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

INTRODUCTORY 
ency. 


Columbian College was founded in 1821, during the presid 


> : „blishi 

James Monroe A charter was obtained from Congress establis , 
oT ` ` а. „г he. 2 
The Columbian College in the District of Columbia” for the sole ? 
[огей 


f educating youth in the English, learned and 


exclusive purpose ‹ 
full power 


languages, the liberal arts, sciences and literature”, with 
confer all degrees “usually granted and conferred in colleges". j 
Since the founding of old Columbian College, many other Schools а 
Divisions have been established to form the present George Washin 


un 4 » u 
University. In 1030 the name “Columbian College" was bestowe 


the Senior College 
ADMISSION 
r admissi? 


For a statement of the general regulations and procedure f 


to the University, see pages 45-52. ersitf 


" + e e TIniv 
Special students and auditors are referred to the Division of Un! 


and Extension Students. 


For THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES d 
YY 

А ; E А У : rent 

Applicants for admission to Columbian College having the 1® 


of becoming candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts must pe de 
a Certificate of Junior Standing based on curriculum A-I or В-1 m |) 
Junior College, or its equivalent (see page 88 and table facing pages * 
Students taking the combined Arts and Law or Arts and Medicine stit 
ulum are subject to this regulation, and those taking the latter 
clude all the special premedic al requirements (see page 123). J 

Applicants for admission to Columbian College having the int 
of becoming candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science must 8 n 
a Certificate of Junior Standing based on curriculum p-II-a phys 
Geology, or Zoology) or B II-b (Chemistry, Mathematics or. p 
in the Junior College, or its equivalent (see page 88 and table facing 


90791). 


For THE Master's DEGREE 
Applic 


ants for admissi n to Columb in College aving the intention 


9 i } i ter of Arte must nree t z 
$ coming candidates for the degree of Master of \rts must present a 


“CCalaureate degree from an accredited institution and a transcript of 
© Studies previously pursued tudents from una tutions 
May be admitted at the discre tion of the De in, but suc ire re- 
{шей to take such extra work above the minimum r is y 
© Prescribed The program of study pursue d for the t degre 


Must һау 
ауе 
% 


; BRA pursuing the subiect 
been such as to qualify candidates for pursuing the su ` 


Ose y М а 
зеп for the Master s degree 


REGISTRATION 


For Information and regulations regarding registration, see pages ç 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGUI AT 


0 Е “ЖУ ну 
са Statement of fees and financial regulati Ms, see pa 


FELLOWSHIPS. SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


ellows 


X Mps are available in the Departments of Botany, ( Stry, 
Conon | : D I r 
7. je mies, | nglish, Hist rv. Mathemat s. Pl eS ev. and 
«00 CU - і 
» “By. Details regarding qual А { 
"Owship 1} - 1 
The 45 Will be found on page ( 

h x . A + : ell ne 
)yr : following scholarships mav be assigned 1 Columbian ( ege 
yton p. | A . 
Schol ndrews Scholarships; 2 М. Cart 

6 I Н Pa 
hip; “ship; R bert Farnham $‹ һо!аг$ ‚ ] | Lewis ey 
L E A. Moreh use Schol EE. Da и et 1 
Owe N * 1 up, 12: 


tars і n , 
ў ы І r U ғ! r — r 
Scho} Stone Scholarshiy ; Wil am Walker S« iolarship; John Wit ng n 
y Arship; Eu 


Чеп Woodhull Sx 


Or part; | care, 1 loan fund 
^ " CL > е » hol і prizes, ; loar funds, 
Pages 60-68 Mars regar ling scholarships, pri an 
T DIVISIONAL О} ZATION 
+ "el аай 
the iv; Tuctional Organization of Columbian College is contained in 
Cat ons. The divisional and lepartmental officers adi ster 
lona й a i к» 
l diy; » requirements for students majoring within the divis ms. 
Whic "18105 аге as follows: (1) the Dis ion of Languages and Literatures, 
inglish, Prises the Departments of € ! cal Languages and Literatur: 
and "ermanic Langu wes and | iteratures, and Ё nance | ar 10е 
Which “atures. (2) the D uat NN pF " р j 
hy, COMpri ; dioe de" tia + 
i зе һе . t t matics 
UM 4 „5 the Departments of Chen y, Ma a 
> QJ the Dio; i Wage eno 
*pa osion of the Natur Sciences. w ‘ 
bis, Ments of B у s 
“lon Me -> ^otany, ( ecology, Psy V. 7 г 4 
7 the Soc al S x. 44, f Ero. 
al Sciences, which mprises the Departments = 


oer, eee — — 
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nomics, History, Philosophy, Political Science, Public Speaking, and 
Sociology. 
INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 

Under the independent study plan a student of demonstrated capacity 
with special interest in a course, may, upon approval of his project by thè 
instructor in charge and by the Dean, be permitted to undertake W 
dependent study under the personal direction of the instructor. Undel 
this plan the student, though relieved of formal class requirement 
will cover the essentials of the course and, in addition, will develop Y 
particular field of his project. Any project may be terminated at © 
end of any semester at the opcion of either student or instructor. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
1 to familiar 


y regulations stated on pages #3 


and 09 74 


AMOUNT OF WORK 
; : ay 
Full-time students who are in good standing (not on probation) m 
more f 


take up to seventeen semester-hours. Students employed í 
d-- 


twenty-four hours a week, who are in good standing, may take u 
semester-hours. x 
Full-time undergraduate students whose quality-point index ! 


or higher, may take up to nineteen semester-hours. 


ATTENDANCE bi 
The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in 
) : so 
he is registered, and all absences must be excused by the inst 


charge before provision is made for him to make up the work m! 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


; in 
A student who has completed less than thirty semester-hours 
e Office 0 


lumbian College, and who has registered his major at th 
Registrar, is classed as a junior, | mbi” 
A student who has completed thirty semester-hours in Colu 
College, including at least one course in his major, is classe 
A student who has satisfactorily completed the work for 
reate degree, and who has registered his major at the Office 
trar, is classed as a master in course. 


] as 2 9— 
the ba 


b 
of the R 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical о 
page 201. 


. tng 
rder beginning 


ww! 


>» 
PUT TI] ІЫ 


Columbian College 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate requirements 


‚Solumbian College, the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
“ence js conferred. 


1 conjunction with the professional curricula the following combined 
E are offered: a six-year curriculum leading to the degrees of 
bins. of Arts and Bachelor of Laws, and a seven-year curriculum 

8 to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


EX. . z 
› be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 


'esideno 
ti Ence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. Particular atten- 
On iş called to the 


statement о] graduation requirements on pages 71-73. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The N 
«гап 0 


ystem of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
n pages 70-71. 


| hu Ev to graduate a student must have a quality-point index of at 
| 4o E e In addition he must have a quality-point index of at least 
Probatio, major subject ; | i i | 
j 00 or * Students must maintain a quality-point index of at least | 
long E тэм рт placed on probation. Students remain on probation as | 
min = to attain this index. | 
are placed c Students having a quality-point index below 1.00 or who | 
| N interval т Probation for a third semester, whether successive or after 
| x жы are suspended. : Fr HN 
after an int Suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission nu 
Under + erval of a calendar year. А student applying for read mission Т 
an 5 rule must submit evidence to the Committee on Admission | 


he h сеч Standing that during this absence from the University T 
Sion, Sen ducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmis- И! 

For the ents suspended twice for poor scholarship are not readmitted TM 
"ester. Purpose of these rules, the Summer Sessions are considered a 


IM 
|| 
D the { a 
: Cas =ч . | 
ship rules ise of students with limited schedules, the foregoing scholar- | | 
тесер р аге applied only when the student has undertaken fifteen ТИ 
"hours or more, | | 
{ 
the CunnicuLUM REQUIREMENTS ‚ | | 
шы ТУ Candi и i , $ 
ted жа cone for graduation must satisfy one of the four curricula pig j 
lence, > ing to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of MF | 
Ours of cre ; periculum requirements include at least sixty semester- 49 1 
© beyond that of the Junior College. "AME | 
fi t LI 
i à I 
mna 


— — 
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After selecting a curriculum, a student may not change to anothë 
except by permission of the Dean and on condition that he fulfil 
requirements of the curriculum to which he changes 

The freshman and sophomore years of each curriculum will be founi 
in the announcement of the Junior College 

The requirements for the major in the several departments of instru 
tion are stated immediately preceding the announcement of couf 
offered, in the case of curricula B-I, B-Il-a, and B-Il-b in Columb 
College. The first year of Law or Medicine satisfies the requirements 
the major in the combined Arts and Law and Arts and Medicine currit? 
respectively. fi 

Students are required to select and file with the Registrar a choice © 
major upon entering Columbian College. Students may change ! 
maior only with the consent of the Dean and the executive officers ® 1 


departments concerned. » 
с cont 


Not less than thirty of the required sixty semester-hours mus 
of second-group courses (numbered 101-200) or third-group ert 
(numbered above 2 [he first year of Law or Medicine 15 cons! 
as satisfying this requirement in th« combined Arts and Law an 


and Medicine curricula respectively. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS К 
. if , , . : к а ye 
B-1.* General Curriculum.—The work of the junior and senior J 


2 € 
and a major must be arranged by consultation with the major 
ment and must be approved by that department and the Dean. 4g 

2 ~ 


D. Combined Curriculum: Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Laws: 

- € 11 
curriculum contemplates three years of collegiate study and de 
in The George Washington University Law School, thus effecting 2 
of one year . 

A the wr j А 4 f und: 
I. G mbined Curri uium: Bai ne г of Arts and Doctor of Medic 


This curriculum contemplates three years of collegiate study an й 
years in The George Washington University School of Medicine 
effecting a saving of one vear. del 
Students wishing to avail themselves of the opportunity айо рё 
the combined curricula must obtain the recommendation of the 
of Columbian College at the time of entering the profe і i 
Upon the completion of the first year of the regular curriculum о d 
professional School, and upon the recommendation of Dez 
degree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferred gol 
The entire work must be upon the scholarship level requ 4 = | 
ation. Credit is not given for professional work taken in anot? 
tution. e 
Students entering the Law School or the School o r 


George Washington University with twoor more years of 


* Se. | *2* 
See the table of the Junior College curricula, facing pages 90-91 


Columbian С IOI 


Work of satisfactorv qu ılıey, who thereupon con plete the r« lire nts 
0r a degree in either of these Schools and ı resent the recommendation of 
* Dean, may obtain the degree of Bachelor of Arts upon the completion 
> thirty semester-hours of satisfactory work in Columbian Ci ege 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


The work of t 


he junior and senior years and a maior in on f the six 


“ences mentioned below, must be arranged by с ıltatıon with the 
Major mn. 
paor departm« nt and must be approved by that department ‹ 
Can, 

B-1 a. Botan Geology, and Z Curr um Geology 2 2 
m 27 A 

Ust be taken if not elected earlier | 
ED, Chemistry. Mathen р ( nct Бла 
135 bee РА , y А t е taker 
j been elected earlier, Geology 21—22 ог Z olog 2 1 taken 
n icology has been elected ‹ lier, either Bot [ 4 g 2 
Must be taken. 

EXAMINATION FOR WAIVING C LUM R NTS 


A Student d 


as *esiring to omit a required course may take such ex mination 
; : f " he mn ” he 

rel; N department prescribes, and, on passıng satıstactorıly, he may be 
leve LT з 
- ed of the curriculum requirement in that subject and jualıfy for 
Ristrat 1 D Jm mind stint ath 
tir! Ion in an advanced co Irse. Fassing of this examination 1 
Y | 7 | | ree tuder 
es * the Student to any hours of credit tow ard the degree idents 


such examinations should make the request of ti 


*5 tor tac h txamination 
" 1 1 и 
receipt exhibited at the door of room 27, building W, on 


Nation n. Should 


’ arrangements will b 


DC п е accordingty 


THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGR 


| r "nt ot 
*atistactory completion of the graduate requir f 


ollege, the d ۱ A, 


Gegree of Master of 


суроп the 
0 Umbian C 


formall y 


| | f } Master's decree 
recognized as a cand late tor the ¡Viaster s degre 


Application for candidacy has been approved by the major 


rtm PI 
t the EM and the Dean. Applications are made on a forn f le 
efo ce of the Registrar, and such applications must be approved 


les . l - 
tudent undertakes the second half of his work 


re Je ji н ке 
knowled, ang admitted to candidacy the student must show a reading 
ge (c TX" 
0 SS (Certifie, > To ш rl э RA кш Чы 8 — 
ne Modern р 1 by the appropriate language depar i 
Oreign "anguage to be selected by the г de tment 


— —— 


—— 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must complete succes 
fully thirty semester-hours of work forming a consistent plan of stl y 
A thesis, counting six semester-hours of the above thirty semester-hout 
may or may not be required at the discretion of the major departmeh 
At least eighteen semester-hours must be in the major subject, an in 
least eighteen semester-hours, including the major, must be ake 
Columbian College. Not more than twelve semester-hours may be tà 
in the School of Medicine or in the Law School, but such work may 
be counted toward both the Master’s degree and a degree in Medicin 
or Law. 

Тыш may be elected from one, two, or three departments with Of 
approval of the major department. The program of study must M6 
at least twelve semester-hours of third-group courses (numbered x^ 
200), exclusive of the thesis, unless the major department gives writ 
permission to count less. A 

Second-group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted to 
the Master's degree only when registration for advanced credit has 
approved at the beginning of the course by the Dean of Columbian i | 
lege and by the officer of instruc tion, and provided that the student the 
have done such extra work on the courses as may be prescribed y^ 
department concerned. No'work counted toward a baccalaureate 
may be countedltoward a Master's degree. en 

In addition to the course examinations, candidates must pass 2 Beh 
final examination on the major subject. The examination may be 
oral or written, or both . ed tom 

Advanced work in other institutions of learning may be credite f 
the Master's degree to the extent of not more than six semester it i 
upon presentation of detailed certificates of the work for which d de 
sought. However, if such work in other institutions is done — 
student's period of residence in The George Washington Univer 


‚ written 
will not be so counted unless the student has obtained the W $ Such 
: ^ i -h work 7, 
mission of his major department before entering upon such Admissi? 


allowance of credit will be at the discretion of the Committee on 4 
and Advanced Standing. rio 
Work completed here, or elsewhere, more than three ye P didat 
registration for the Master’s degree, will be counted only if the к work 
successfully passes an examination on the subject matter 0 
offered for credit, f 
A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree © 
of Philosophy after receiving the Master’s degree is strongly 2 deg 
to plan his program from the beginning that work for the Юю" 
may count for the higher, 


> 
Parti, ular 


On 
N фаре; 71-73 


43 


Ry IDEM 
` A minimum of one year must be completed in reside nce. Summer 
Sessions work may be 
residence 
Permission ha 
y © last work 


counted in residence, but in no case may the period 


| | la ч: 

aggregate less than twenty-seven weeks. Unless special 
А —— 

з been granted by the De an to pursue the work elsewhere, 


before graduation must be completed in residence 
instruc redit IS granted for work done in abse ntia, Le, without — 
ог at some other institution of icarning, except sor the 
be completed in absentia with the permission of the 
леа. 


$ | r 
re tudents whose scholarsh р 1$ unsatisfactory 1 y DE Suspe " 1 
C . 
Sy Ommendation of the majo 
8 » - 
tem of grading, see pages 


| [НЕ THESIS 
П Case a ۰ 
thesi; " 

eted f SIS is re 


juired by the major department, it must be regis- 
ОГ not late 


r than the beginning of the final year, unless the professor 
4 thesis permits registration at the beginning of the final 
Considered 01 this purpose the nine weeks' term of the Summer Sessions is 
er ae a а 
Proved ed as a semester, The choice of the thesis subject must be ap- 


by | x. 


of the po the professor in c 


harge of the major and recorded in the ( ff 


e 

tYpewrite АТ by the date announced m the University calendar. The 
y i І | f the n 

fes en thesis In its final form must have the approval of the pro- 


га 
the dar. must be pr 


the е announce 
orm 


esented to the Dean by the student not later than 


f d in the University calendar. Requirements ——— 
0 a i 
the thesis are stated on pag 


e 73. 


| 
| 
IE 
| 
I 
In 
f Е 


THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


THE FACULTY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the Univer ity; С) 


man of the Graduate Council 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


William Allen Wilbur, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of English 
aul Bartsch, Ph.D., Professor of Z у 
оге Neely Henning, A.M., Litt.D., Professor of R mance Language | 
William Carl Ruediger, Ph.D., Professor of Education | 
ау Smith Bassler, Ph D., Professor of Geol 
eWite Clinton Croissant, Ph.D., Professor of Er 
harles Edward Hill, Ph.D. Р 
homas Ben; 


rofes 
amin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physi 


William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B.. LL.B “SLD. Professor of Lew 


*orge Bain Jenkins, M.D ыер ed. dates 

ley Grattan Doyle, A.M.. Profe R I and 

ert Fiske Griggs, Ph.D., 7 f Boianu | 
John Donaldson. Ph.D., Professor of Politica Reonome 


samuel Flage Bemis, Ph.D., Professor of History. І 
alter Lewis Moll, A.B., LL.B.. S J.D., Professor of Law | 

forge Byron Roth, A.B., M.D.. Professor of F AC || 

lin Mackenzie Mac kall, Ph.D., Professor of ( { 

alter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine. 

“Award Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of Germ * 

‚бег Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D АБА, Р ЫЛ a ee | 

E August Moss, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Ps | 
Шат, Cullen French, Ph Dai Professor of Hdesatinn | 

Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 


ез Yeager, A.M., Depew Professor Public Speaking 


udley Wilson W 


tl Balg і 
Baldwin McKinley, A.B., M.D., Profes seteriolom | 
E t Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D.. Professor of Ph = | | 
: Ent dy Vigneaud, Ph.D., Р, 2 | | 

On "abba tie) leave hrst semester 1911 | | 
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Edward Bright Vedder, Sc.D., M.D., Professor of Experimental Medicint: 

William John Cooper, A.M., Ed.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Sc.D., Pd.D., РЁ 
fessor of Education. 

Albert Spear Hitchcock, Sc.D., Professorial Lecturer in Botany. 

Neil Everett Stevens, P h.D , Professorial Lecturer in Botany. 

Ralph Edward Gibson, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry. 

Joseph Quincy Adams, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professorial Lecturer in English 

Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science. 

Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 

*Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 

Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S COUNCIL? 


1934 
Earl Baldwin McKinley 
Alva Curtis Wilgus 
William Cabell Van Vleck 


1935 1930 4 
Ray Smith Bassler William Cullen Fren 
Robert Whitney Bolwell Robert Fiske Griggs 
: dehtt 
James Непгу Taylot Edward Henry Seh 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
REGISTRATION p 
{ À г Айт 
Before registration the applicant will file with the Director 4 m 2" 
sions transcripts showing that he has the Bachelor's degree TOUS 
e 
approved institution and thi it he has had a year of graduate work 3 
lent to that required for the Master’s degree in Columbian ca 
will also file the names of three competent persons who may bec calle 


: e 
to give their estimates of his ability and training for carrying ОП E 


work in his chosen field. he 
The applicant will obtain the proper registration blanks y 
office of the Chairman of the Graduate Council, where he will * jin 
to a member of the Council whom he desires to have serve 48 a ш 
of his consultative committee. 1 his committee will examine à 


the applicant's credentials and mav interview the applicant. 
* On sabbatical leave 1 


ЖЕ 
t The President of the Ur 


"versity is an ex-officio member of the committee 


29! 
Py y YL Да 
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The consultative committee will designate five or six fields c£ learning 
for Which the applicant will be held, will furnish an outline of the work 
to be done, and will send a copy of the outline to the Chairman. 

* applicant will return to the office of the Chairman of the Graduate 
9uncil to complete his registration, and will go to the Bursar's Office to 


рау his fees. Thereupon the applicant becomes a Registrant for the 
“Bree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULA TIONS 
For inform 


ation regarding fees and financial regulations, see pages 6—09. 


TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS AND LOAN FUNDS 


T m 4 

А caching fellowships are available in the Departments of Botany, 
e e , n | 

* Mistry, Economics, English, History, Mathematics, Physics, Psychol- 

у, and Zoology. 


езе fellowships wil 


Details regarding qualifications and application for 
| be found on page бо. 


or ic 7 ү 
Particulars regarding loan funds, see pages 67-68. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


pected 4 s їп the Graduate Council are bject to, and are 
Stated > familiarize themselves with, the general Univ, ty regulations 
On Pages 48 <9 and 59-74 


т 


CHANGE оғ Course AND WITHDRAWAL 


In case of with- 
the l niversity, prompt notice should be sent to the Chair- 
"raduate Council. 


T COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
he Cours 


es of 
аре 201. Inst 


ruction are listed in alphabetical order beginning on 


| REE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
Upon th 
cil, t 


€ Satısfar А 
a atısfactory completion of the re: 
“gree of Doctor of Philosop 


Oun juırements of the Graduate 


i 
1 
hy is conferred. al 


—  —Á— о — en 
a a c EE 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


> CHOICE or STUDIES 
“Ristra T 
t nts sh 7 . ө 
he followin ould in general choose their fields of study from one of 


ivi ' ; " " 
‘ions. Only with the permission of the Graduate Coun- 


— * 
VICE 57022 
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сїї тау all the work Ье їп опе department. The divisions аге as fok 
Division of Languages and Literatures, which comprises 0 


lows tl i 
f Classical Languages and Literatures, English, German 


Departments o ; 
Languages and Literatures, and Romance Languages and Literatur? 
(2) the Division of Mathematics and the Physical Sciences, which compr 

the Departments of Biochemistry, Chemistry, Mathematics, Pharm? 
n of the Natural Sciences, which 0% 
Botany, Geology 


cology, and Physics; (3) the Divi 


prises the Departments of Anatomy, Bacteriology, 

Neurology, Pathology, Physiology, Psychology, and Zoology; (4) the 
Division of the Social Sciences, which comprises the Departments 
Economics, Education, History, Law, Philosophy, Political Science 


Public Speaking, and Sociology 


MopeRN-LANGUAGE AND TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS 
ew tO UM 
On admission the Registrant should demonstrate his ability t0; 
as a tool of research a reading knowledge of German, French, or pe 
ge and tet 


His consultative committee will designate the other langua 
j whi 


be fulfilled as early as possible anc 
reral examina 
depart? 


nical r« juirements, Whit haret 
must be satisfied before the Registrant takes his ger 
The Registrant will confer with the executive officers of the 


concerned for the exact date 


SELECTION OF THESIS SUBJECT ; 


1 i yeu 
[he Registrant must select his thesis subject and file it, appf® the 


М ~ 4n 0 
the prof r in whose field the thesis falls, with the Chairman 


Graduate Council before he takes his general examination. 


SUPERVISION " 


= 2 d subject 
The quality of work performed by the Regıstrant shall be еа the 
the evaluation of the consultative committee, which shall reper for the 
Chairman any unsatisfactory conditions which may be cause 


PA , " x 
Registrant’s discontinuance of his studies 


GENERAL EXAMINATION ag Jom 
N : Y wing Р 
Ву Nov ember 1, 1f he expects to receive his degree the follow H gua 


and by May 1, if he expects to receive his degree the following и? 
lation resting be 


14 оѓ learning» duit 


ra 
rman of the Y a 
one ora } m 


the Registrant must have passed a general examir 
comprehensive and thorough knowledge of his fie 
conducted by а committee appointed by the Chai 
Council. This examination shall consist of two parts 


written. The questions and answers to the writ 3 
be sent to the Chairman of the Graduate Council and shall bee pe he 
of the Registrant’s file. The examination on the field in W Me 


f 


alls may, 


at the option of the committee, 
Nation, 
. Having passed his general examination 
ellow of the Graduate Council and a can 


FINAL YEAR or CANI 

" The final yea | 
Diversity 
fecommen. 
Spend it el 


taking the 


r ot candidacy shall be spent 


unless permission is granted by 
lation of the professor in charge 
sewhere. Such permission 


final examinations here 


Inr Doctoral 7 
Not later than the 


$ 4 
, all Present to the 
“Opies of 


date specified in the Ur 


Chairman of the Gra 


his thesis in its final forn 


thesis Consisting of not more than 
к" the Fe llow’s thesis to the cl rman of 
e “quirements regard the f Fe 
number un Maries of acc epte d t " 
Octorate the University Bulletin en 
hav; a expense of printing the sun 


ing receive 


d the degree of Doctor of P 
ŝis in full, 


FINAL EXAMIN 
Whe 4 
On t en the Fellow is ready for his f ex 
ле fie 
Grad, ld In which the thesis f „he 
такое j neil who arr inges for the ex 
divisie : E Conducted by a nmittec 
“on and e : 
0 the ] К “Xperts from outside the I ers 


"ello A 
Ws research will be 


be 


Chairman of t 


— A e II 


ГНЕ SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


ГНЕ FACULTY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LI D., President of the University 


“atl Baldwin McKinley, A.B., M.D., Dean of th е dign 
alter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M , M.D., Assistant Dean in the 


пса! / the University Hospital. 
Medicine; Medical Director of the Univ, › ] 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
William Alanson White, A M.. M.D., Professor of Psychiatry 


Tancis Randall Hagner, M.D., Professor of Urology. 
Villiam Thornwall Davis, M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology. 
“orge Bain Jenkins, M.D., Professor of Anatomy 


n Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Bi 
arry Ham 


chemistry. 


Pton Donnally, A.M., M.D., Professor о} Pediatrics. 


ў 
William Johnston Mallory, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine, 1 ой : 
arles Augustus Simpson, M.D., Professor of Dermat ‘05у апа эурли 

: ology, 
watt Byron Roth, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pharma 

alter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurol 6y- 
e Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M D » Pr fe ғ of Medicine. | 
Charles Stanley White, M.D., Professor of Surgery | | 
чө Baldwin Mc Kinley, A.B » M.D., Professor of Bacteriol gy 

adford Brown, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecolos у. 
Wins Tancis Kane, A.B., M.D., Professor of Ol stetrics and Gynecology 

Auam B 


r 


*verley Mason, M.D., Professor 
In * 
р Cent du Vigneaud, Ph.D., Pr fas 


of Oto-rhino-laryngology. 


ror of Biochemistry 


^a Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Professor of Physiology. 7 | 
Ward Bright Vedder, Sc.D., M.D., Professor of E eperimental Medicine. | | 
E" lorrison Choisser, BS. MD "Profi Pathol h. 
ен on Charpentier Lewis, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry. 
ford 


Dan Fuller, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Profes 
^n. LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Associate Professor of — 
For Anderson, M.D., Associate Professor of 
YPhilology, / 
Karl H 


r of Urology. 


Dermatology and 


¿de AA — 


| erman | ANgenstrass, M.D., 


!. 
Ass ciate Professe r of Neur pathology. | 
, са 


| 
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Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Oto-rhine 


laryngology. 
Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bactert( logy. 


COMMITTEES* 
COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION 


Earl Baldwin McKinley, Chairman 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn Charles Stanley White 


Harry Hampton Donnally Vincent du Vigneaud 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


George Bain Jenkins, Chairman 


Radford Brown Walter Andrew Bloedorn 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


Errett Cyril Albritton, Chairman 


Walter Freeman George Byron Roth 


COMMITTEE ON HOSPITALS 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn, Chairman 


Howard Francis Kane 


Harry Hampton Donnally 
Charles Augustus Simpson 


William Johnston Mallory 


COMMITTEE ON RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Daniel LeRay Borden, Chairman 


William Thornwall Davis William Beverley Mason 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


Vincent du Vigneaud, Chairman 


Howard Francis Kane Walter Andr 
Leland Wilbur Part 


ew Bloedorn 
George Bain Jenkins 
COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


George Byron Roth, Chairman 
Harry Ford Anderson 


ost ¿o 


Nolan Don Charpentier Lewis 
4 & wt 
per 


„т > . 
The President of the University and the Dean of the School of Medicine 
an the 5ch 
of all committees 
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COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Edward Bright Vedder, С) 2 | 
Vincent du Vigneauc 
Errett Cyril Albritton 


ҮН › AND DISPENSARY 
THE STAFF OF THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL ANI 
CoMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION 


lev, Chairman 
Earl Baldwin McKinley, Chairm | 
| | | Charles Stanley White 
| W alter Andrew Bloedorn | x e 
aniel LeRav Bor 
loward Fran 8 Kane 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn, Medical Director 
John Alton Reed, Director і 


erman $, 


f the D 


1 eT Г) ^ " ry 
ff} 1 tant Director he Dirte 
Потоп Hoffman, ta 


| 
CONSULTANTS | | 
| Di 
George Bain Jenkins, М.Ю. Anatom 

Incent du Vigneaud, Ph.D., Bio: hemi ste 


Orge Byron Roth, A.B , M.D.. Ph 
Earl B 


aldwin Mc Kinle у, A.B., М D., Bacteri gy b 
“Ward Bright ү, er, Sc.D., М.р. Ex? rimental A 
Walter Freeman, Ph.D., M D. A 

Oger Morrison Choisse г, BS. MD 9 
William Beverley Mason, M D.. о 
arry Ham 
l'ancis 


-Fhin 


pton Donnally, A M., M.D., Pediatr 
Randall Hagner, M D., Ur 


" lam Thornwall Davis, M.D , Ophthalmol 


> Cyril Albritton, A B., M.D., P aut NE 
Yarles Augustus Simpson, M.D., Dermat ey and Syphilology. 
illiam Alanson White, A M., M.D., Psychiatr 
ай rd Brown M.D., Ob tetrics and Gynecology Inm i 
valter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Medicine | 
arles Stanley W hite, M D., Surgery i 
DEPARTMENT ОР MEDICINE j | 
William Johnston Mallory, 1.M., M.D., Executive Uf «d M.D | | 
Coursen Baxter Conklin, A.M., M.D. Paul Frederick Dickens, B.S ' ч | | | 
Frank Adelben Hornaday, M.S., M.D. William Le Roy Dunn, A.M., M.D. 


{ 
| 
| 
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Charles Robert Lee Halley, A.B., M.D. Harry Friedenberg, A.B., M.D. 


John Alton Reed, A.B., M.D. 
Watson William Eldridge, M.D. 
Stuart Oliver Foster, A.B., M.D. 


Robert Howe Harmon, A.B., M.D. 
Marvin McDugald McLean, MZ 
Harry A. Н. McNitt, A.M. M.D. 


Herman Solomon Hoffman, A.B., M.D. Nicholas A. Mandelos, M.D. 


John Minor, A.B., M.D. 
Maurice Protas, A.B., M.D. 
Irving Brotman, M.D. 


George Arnold Holm, B.S., МЇ 
Bernard L, Hardin, jr., A.B» M.D. 


A.B. MD, 


Raymond W. Murray, 


DEPARTMENT OF DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 


Charles Augustus Simpson, M.D., Executive Officer 
George W. Creswell, A.B., M 


Harry Ford Anderson, M.D. 
Herman Eugene Kittredge, M.D. 


M.D. 
M.D. 


Theodore C. Chen Fong, ™ 


DEPARTMENT OF NEUROLOGY 


Walter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Executive Officer 


Karl Herman Langenstrass, M.D. 


Herbert H. Schoenfeld, M.D. 


Hyman David Shapiro, M.D. 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHIATRY 


William Alanson White, A.M., M.D., Executive Officer p. 


Roscoe Willis Hall, Ph.B., M.D 


AB. M 


Harriet E. Twombly, 


I ` ‚all, Me 
Nolan Don Charpentier Lewis, M.D. Addison McGuire Duvall, 


Paul Jacob Ewerhardt, M.D 
John Edward Lind, M.D. 


Winifred Richmond, Ph.D. 


: c Ae 
Samuel Alexander Silk, M 


DEPARTMENT OF SURGERY 


Charles Stanley White, M.D., Executive Officer 


Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D. 
Harry Hyland Kerr, M.D.C.M. 
Paul Stirling Putzki, M.D. 

Arch Lockhart Riddick, A.B., M.D 
William Berry Marbury, M.D. 
Custis Lee Hall, M.D. 

John Hugh Lyons, M.S., M.D. 
Cline N. Chipman, M.D. 

Guy W. Leadbetter, B.S., M.D. 


Charles Wilbur Hyde, M.D. 
Francis George Speidel, M. 


Philip Oscar Pelland, M.D. 
ayson ^ к 


feld, м 


Stewart Maxwell Gr 
James Houston Haw 
Nathan Norman Smiler, ! " 
Richard К. Thompson 2 
Edward Alexander 
Hazen Eugene Cole, 


Cafrit» 
B.S. Y 


William Warren Sager, M.S., M.D. Нагу Kaplan, D.D.S. 


Benjamin F. Dean, jr., A.B., M.D William Wiley Chase, A.B.. M.D 
Alec Horwitz, M.S.. M.D Valentine Martin Hess, M.D 
Harold Walter Krogh, D.D.S. Julius Salem Neviaser, A.B., M.D. 


James Lloyd Collins, A B., M.D 


DEPARTMENT OF UROLOGY 


Frederick August Reuter, M.D., Exe e ( er 
Homer Gifford Fuller, Ph.B., M.D. Miles Parker Omohundro, M.D 
homas С, Thompson, B.S., M.D. Lyle Millan Mason, M.D 
Alan Jeffries Chenery, M.D Gilbert Ottenberg, A.M., M.D 
harles Perry Howze, M.D Norvell Belt, A.B., M.D. 
William Glenn Young, M.D 


DEPARTMENT OF OPHTHALMOLOGY 
William Thornwall Davis, M.D., Executive Officer 
ў Sheppard. M.D.C M 
or Simpson, M.D. Ernest A. W. Sheppard, M.D.C.M 
І 7 І I 
Frederick Leslie Benton, M.D., Sc.D 


George Vict 


Derarımı NT OF ÜTO-RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY 


William Beverley Mason, M D., Executioe Officer 
* Moffett, A.B., M.D. Don R. Johnson, LL.B., M.D 
ndon Jenkins, M.D. LeRoy Lee Sawyer, ir., A.B., M.D 


tdson Bolton, M.D Aubrey David Fischer, M.D 
avid Davis, A.B., M.D. 


Daniel Dies 
Alliam Her 
Oyce Richa 


D 


Jeter Carroll Bradley, M.D 


DEPARTMENT OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 
Howard Francis Kane, A.B., M.D., Executive Officer 
tid Brown M.D. William Raymond Thomas, M.D 
acob E" l'itus, Phar.D., M.D Joseph Harris, A.B., M D. | 
i > M.D. Laurence Lee Cockerille, M.D. 
Henry “ш Silvester, M.S., M.D Clayton Howard Hixson, M.D. 
William p аа Darner, A.B., M.D 


` , Ls 7 " A T 
llia Helen Gladys Kain, B.S., M.D 


есу R 


torge Е" Haynes, A.B., M.D Esther A. Nat! anson, A.B., M D. 
erbert p Inger, A.B., M.D. Henry J. R. McNitt, B.S., M.D. 
amsey, A.B., M.D. Bernard Notes, M.D 

Samuel Mayer Dodek, M.D 
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CENTRAL LABORATORY 


Edward Bright Vedder, Sc.D., M.D. 


LABORATORY TECHNICIANS 


S. R.N 


Mattie Pinney Evelyn F. Ballou, A.B. Theodosia V. Foxwell, 


NURSING STAFF 


Ella Ida Gibson, R.N., rmm 9 of Nurses. 
Eleanor Morrow Schwinn, R.N., Operating-Room Supervisor. 
Margaret McGowan, R.N., Night Supervisor. 


Helen Courtrite, R.N., Obstetrical Supervisor. 


RESIDENT STAFF 


Mervin Wilbur Glover, M.D., Resident Physician. 
Duane Case —* htmever, M.D., Resident Physician. 
Verlin Estelle Miles, M.D., Intern. 

Alfred Henry Richwine, M.D., /ntern. 

Elmer Wink Fugitt, M.D., Inter, 

Ruth Jackson, M.D., Intern 


ADMINISTRATION 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Medical Director. 
Helen Pauline Swanson, Secretary to the Medical Director 
Margaret Scruggs French, Record Librarian. 

Catherine Elta Nichols, Cashier-Bookkeeper. 

Anna Louise Gall, Cashier- Ве okkeeper 

Howard Hansen, Clerk 

Mary Holden Philbrick, Dietitian. 

Silence Wilson, A.B., Dispensary Clerk 

Ruby Lee Whitley, Stenographer. 


[TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS 


Robert Wight, Pharmacist 


155. 


Willi im Grant Law son, X-r 1 Te h a h. 
, r M "n nd Elect i 


G. Edward Smith. Techni 
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MEMBERS OF THE GALLINGER HOSPITAL STAFF WHO HOLD 
APPOINTMENT IN THI CHOOL OF MEDICINI 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D. Chief of Staf 
Charles Stanley White, M.D., Head, Department of Surgery 
Howard Francis Kane, A.B., M.D., Hea ‚ Department of O 
rynecoli gv 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINA 


GENERAL MEDICINE 
Coursen Baxter Conklin, A.M., M.D., Chief Service. 
Stuart Olives Foster, A.B., M.D., Chief of Service. 
Maurice Protas, A.B., M.D., Chief of Service 


Frank Adelbert Hornaday, M.S., M.D., Chief of Service 


arry Friedenberg. А.В. M D. A ate 

Marvin McDugald McLean, M.D., Associate 

] Icholas Athanasiou Mandel s, M.D.. A tate 
E Arnold Hull McNitt, A.M ‚ M.D. 4 ale 


AT 
шат 


N 
LeRoy Dunn, A.M , M.D. 4 tate і 
* ymo. 7 ` n 

: ond Wilkins Murrav. A.B.. M.D.. 

jemand Lay 


р... riston Hardin, г. A.B., M.D.. 
aul Fred 


I 
гоп | | 
4 “пек Dickens, B.S., M.D., 1 | 
ert Howe Ha in, A.B.. M.D M | 
1 
РЕ ATRICS I | 
24 I 
EN Mary Nicholson, AB. M.D.) isiting 1 | 
lizab 
“eth Emer, Chickering, A.B., M D., Pi 
] CONTAGIOUS SEASES 
ame. j 
Mes Alfred Roll AR M.D.. 7 ng P п | 
, |., LJ 
* | DERMATOLOGY | 
arles л | 
штур Ёш Simpson, M.D., Visitis ; Physician 
Y Ford An lerson, M D.. р; iting Physician n 
DEPARTMENT OF SURGERY | { 
| a 
* GENER SURGERY 
William J AL SURGES IE 
Paul Sa en Sager, M.S » M.D., Chief of Service | 
Stirling Putzki, M.D 


Chief of Service. 
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Alec Horwitz, M.S., M.D., Chief of Service. 

Arch Lockhart Riddick, A.B., M.D., Chief of Service. 

Benjamin Franklin Dean, jr., A.B., M.D., Associate. 

Valentine Martin Hess, M.D., Associate 

Hazen Eugene Cole, B.S., M.D., Associate. 

William Wiley Chase, A.B., M.D., Associate. 

James Lloyd Collins, A.B., M.D., Associate 
ORTHOPEDICS 

Custis Lee Hall, M.D., Chief. 

Guy Whitman Leadbetter, B.S., M.D., Chief. 

Philip Oscar Pelland, M.D., Visiting Surgeon 

Julius Salem Neviaser, A.B., M.D., Visiting Surgeon. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Ernest Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D.C.M., Visiting Surgeon. 


George Victor Simpson, M.D., Visiting Surgeon. 


OTOLARYNGOLOGY 


Don R. Johnson, LL.B., M.D., Visiting Surgeon. 
David Davis, A.B., M.D., Visiting Surgeon. 

LeRoy Lee Sawyer, jr., A.B., M.D., Visiting Surgeon. 
Aubrey David Fischer, M.D., Visiting Surgeon. 

Jeter Carroll Bradley, M.D., Visiting Surgeon. 


UROLOGY 
Thomas Carlton Thompson, B.S., M.D., Chief 
Miles Parker Omohundro, M.D., Visiting Surgeon. 
Gilbert Ottenberg, A.M., М D., Visiting Surgeon. 
Alan Jeffries Chenery, M.D., Visiting Surgeon. 


ANESTHESIA 
Cline N. Chipman, M.D., Chief 
Charles Wilbur Hyde, M.D., Vi urge 
Francis George Speidel, M.D., Visiting Surge п. 


tting 5 n 


DENTISTRY 


Harold Walter Krogh, D.D.S., Visiting Surgeon. 
Richard Knight Thompson, D.D.S., Visiting Surgeon. 


DEPARTMENT OF OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


Joseph Harris, A.B., M.D., Chief of Service 

William Raymond Thomas, M.D., Chief of Service 
William Preston Haynes, A.B., M.D., Chief of Service. 
George Nordlinger, \.В.. M.D.. Chief of — 
‘layton Howard Hixson, M.D., 4 iate 

Bernard Notes, M.D., 4 

“Wrence Lee Cockerille, M.D., 4 tate 

Samuel Maver Dodek, M.D.. 4 


GYNEC OL РҮ 
Brown, М D., Chief of Service 
епгу Lauran Darner, A B., M.D., Chief of Service 


lerber, Percy Ramsey, 1.B., M — Argen 
Jacob Kotz, M.D. ] 

— John Russell Mc Nitt, B.S., M.D., Associate 
Bernard Notes, M.D., 4 
AWrence Lec Cox 
“Sther A] 


Radfor, 


Chief of Servi 


kerille, M.D.. 4 Г 
Sylvia Nathanson, A.B., M.D. 4 


DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHIATRY AND NEUROLOGY 


PSYCHIATRY 
anson White, A.M., M.D., Visiting Physician. 
zabeth Twombly, A.B., M.D., Vi iting Physician 


William Al 
агер El; 


Wal 


y 


NEUROLOGY 
ter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., 
man Davi, 


Visiting Physician. 
erbert Hern 


1 Shap го, М D 4 Vi iting Phy 
‘ann Schoenfeld, M.D , Visi 
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Department OF LABORATORIES AND RADIOLOGY 


R PATHOLOGY 
Oge 
Rer Morrison Choisser, 


B.S., M.D., Visiting Pathologist. 


Wilk SPECIAL CONSULTANTS 
ae Beverley Mason, M.D., Consult 
"MPO Donnally, A.M. M.D., Cons 


ultant in Pediatri 
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William Johnston Mallory, A.M., M.D., Consultant in Medicine. 
Francis Randall Hagner, M.D., Consultant in Urology. 
Charles Augustus Simpson, M.D., Cons: 


William Thornwall Davis, M.D., Consultant in Of hthalmology. 


’ 
nt in Dermatology. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The School of Medicine of The George Washington 1 niversity, th 
eleventh medical school established in the United States, op 
blis 


March 1825. The University Hospital and Dispensary were está 
in 1898 and made a part of the organization of the School. { | 
The School is a member of the Association of American Medical Co 
lezes and is one of the medical colleges which has been designate T 
tinuously as class “А” by the American Medical Association. 5 
degrees of the School of Medicine are recognized by all State exami 
boards. It is one of the medical schools selected by the Secretary of Y : 
to maintain a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps Unit, and it is accf® I 


| ` . * oar 
for all its work by the Combined (Royal) Medical Examining B 
in England. 
LocATION AND ADVANTAGES 
. 0 
ion inhabitants P 
б Aspe 
| and I P died 


rials su 


The city of Washington, with more than a half-mill 
vides abundant clinical material. The University Hospita 
furnish clinical facilities and a large proportion of the mate 
in the courses in Pathology and Clinical Microscopy. 

The Library of the Surgeon General's Office of the United ой 
is the most complete general medical library in the world, In additi of 
its great collections of medical works, all leading medical pe 
the world are available. This Library, as well as the Library of Conf, 
the Public Library, and the many excellent libraries of the various 
ment departments, 15 open to medical students. ‚сее cond 

The Army Medical Museum affords opportunity for — —— 


tions met in military and general medicine and surgery: t 
, any 0 
ed by 2 ym 


of anatomical and pathological specimens 1$ unequall ? | Musê 
museum in this country. The Museum of Hygiene, the Nation? «met 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Botanic Gardens, and the Depa its allied 


Agriculture, all afford opportunities for study in Medicine un 


sciences. 
Asıde from the special advantages offered for tl 
the cosmopolitan character of the city of Washington» 


its beauty, and its broad interests as the seat of the 
5 | i н 
make it an ideal place for a medical student to pass four 


we 
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The School of Medicine 


EQUIPMENT 


‚ Medical School Building.—The building housing the School of Medicine | 
8a modern, five-story structure with lecture- and classrooms, laboratories, 
and students’ rooms, equipped with modern improvements. A new four- 
story laboratory building has recently been erected adjacent to the main 
Medical building. 

ratories,— The major laboratories are for Anatomy, Biochemistry, 
gy and Embryology, Physiology and Pharmacology, Bacteriology, 


Histo] 
Ygiene and Preventive Medicine, Clinical Microscopy, and Pathology. 


Б аге fully equipped to enable students to pursue adequately the 
ы огу Courses and acquire the technical skill necessary in modern 
i 


y and reading from 9 a.m. to ¢ p.m. and from 7 to 9 p.m. It contains 


mad rence collection of more than i. volume S, 4 nd provision | 

di 1 to add to it the Important new medical works. The principal | 
c 1 - "n 
3! periodicals are regularly received. | 


0 ; Ыт 
Por Purposes of advanced study and research the Library of the Surgeon 
ral of the Army 


: is available to all students and teachers through a | 
Се maintained by 


the Medical School Library. 


3 CLINICAL FACILITIES 
and University Hospital and the University Disp 
~ !Spensary are 
у аге adjace 
ty of Medi 
Partments, 


wary ] he Hos; ital 
part of the educational equipment of the University. 
nt to the School of Medicine and are controlled by the 
сше. The Dispensary has a large out-patient service in 
aculty р ^x Which several thousand visits are made annually. 
Systema i: 2“ leves that 

pur zed. To this end, 
Thi ASSistant Dean, 


clinical teaching should be thoroughly 
all clinics are under the supervision of 


$ insure | who is also Medical Director of the Hospital. 
S 1 . " ; 

for teachin the highest possible utilization of available clinical material 
it brings pp Putposes and proper supervision of clinicians and students; 


. BS the indiy; 

i individ 
“quires him to [^ ; 
ratory 
Proper ; 


al student into direct contact with patients and 
under authoritative supervision the clinical and 


y for diagnosis and treatment; and it permits 
A the condit 


s the keeping of 
8, la Fences are hel 
Wailab ratory 


Students poir Presente 
0 the dig 

and the "en : differen clinics, an« 

totation Struction of students. 

Sections for clinic 


ions occurring during the progress of 
‚ Promote 


al confe adequate records. Clinical and clinico- 


d in which the history of cases, the physical 
records, and the 


post-mortem pathology when 
d and correlated. 


he Assistant Dean assigns the 
1 supervises the rec rds, the atte ndance, 

Third-year students are assigned in 
al instruction in the Dispensary. 


‚ Schools, and Divisions 


A n 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital.—Clinical instruction 18 available in all 
branches of Medicine. A great wealth of clinical material ıs afforded 
in this hospital by ordinance of the municipal authorities of the Distnt 
of Columbia, whereby one half of the patients are assigned for treatment 
and clinical teaching to members of the Faculty of this School, nominal 


al and 
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by this University. 
Children's Hospital. —Clinical instruction in Pediatrics and Gener 
Orthopedic Surgery. ‚ 
Emergency Hospital and Central Dispensary.— Clinical instruction 1 
Medicine, Surgery—particularly in emergency surgery, fractures, an 
dislocations Dermatology, and Orthopedic s. б 
Garfield Memorial Hospital.—Clinical instruction in Medic ine, including 
contagious diseases, Surgery, Gynecology, and Obstetrics. 
Providence Hospital.—Clinical instruction in Medicine and Surgery 
St. Elizabeth s Hospital.—Clinical instruction in mental and nervous. 
eases, Medicine, Surgery, post-mortem work, and Gross Pathology: _ 
hospital, with four thousand beds, is maintained by the United 98 
Government. The psychiatric clinic is one of the largest in the од 
The Episcopal Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital Clinical 10800 


in Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, and Rhinology. 


world. 


Army, MEDICAL Unit 


TOM to « ished 
A Medical Unit of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 18 estab t 
in this School by authority of the Secretary of War, and an officer © ; 


Reserve Orricers’ TRAINING Corps, U. S. 


1 | ~ vis 
Medical Corps of the Army is detailed to the University for sup® 
and instruction of the students in the Unit. ‘cally ft 
ү , physical ® 
Membership in the Unit is voluntary and is open to any phys * 


male student who is a citizen of the United States. The instruct 
divided into two courses, the basic and the advanced. Students by 
satisfactorily complete the basic course may, up to the quota allow pe 
the War Department, and if they choose, enter the advanc 
Students who enter the advanced course receive pay from de 

ment amounting to approximately $200. They are obligate? "ey gi 
p of instruction at dé 
weeks, for which the students will receive travel allowances pay ment 
rate of $21 a month, and will be provided with all camp — 
uniforms, and medical attention. Students who successfully % i 
the course are recommended for commission in the Medical selecto 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, provided they desire appointment: 


graduates are given preference in appointment for internship , if j 
owance M 


plete the course and to attend one summer cam 


General Hospitals, where they receive the pay and all 
Lieutenant of the Medical Corps. 


ADMISSION 
n T vo ırs of college work, 
The minimum requirement for admission is t» years of co | 
і | >d ( r€ art 
totaling at least sixty semester-hours, from an accredited college rts 
anc Sciences 
SPECIFIC EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
SECONDARY HOOL REQUIREMENTS 


| | l r must n English, 
Of the fifteen secondary-school units ге juired, three must be En 
wo in one 


\ n 
> foreign language (ancient or modern), one in Algebra, one 
> Geometry, one in History, and one in Sc ence Botany, ( - ustry, 
(o CS, or Zoology Eleven of the unit fert nust be in ] 
„ап language, Mathematics, Science, an | Н tor чо can bate 
Will be accepted with any со dition in secondary ) rk 
PREME CAL-COLLEGE R REMEN 
Che i | | | ғ & ester- 

hours of an twelve semester-hours as f * ме, 
hours eneral Inorganic Chemist f i t k 
General T labor огу work Qu utat e An —* 
Stry 3 Norganic ( hemistry Four $ ‹ I I 

2 P Which two semester-hours are laboratory rk 

shp ics, eight semester hours, of which at least two semester-hours 


: oratory work. It is recommended that this « irse be preceded 


One "n 
in 1 tigonometry. 
че LL OY’ eight semester-ho rs, of hich it le ist f r semester = 
tight Беу work This requirement may be а tished ES ; 5 
of four sa Ster-hourg їп either General Biology or 7 gy, А | v 
alone. “Mester-hours е; in Zooloe Botany, it not 1 ү 
Position and literature, six semester-} rs. Ihe usu id 
ourse, or its equ lent Ihe student should 
h expression 
language. A reading knowledg: ferably of 
n recommended that the remaining semester Min 
"nd Quant nas Comparative Vertebrate ny Y ative 
No х tative Chemistry ; сё! = Psy = 


* accepted with any condition in college work 


y APPLIC ATION FOR ADMISSION 


y Forms | | 
Work S UDO 2 : 4 Я e 28 
ork will Pon which to submit records of secondary-school and college 
е Urnished 


Credenti. On request 
Mtra 8 Submitte, 


1 аге to һе made « it by the pr er sci ап 
Orit; 


* and mailed | 


y them to the Director of Admissions, 


— er нна руун ана: — 


— —— A 


— — 
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om 


“ 


the certifying authority will not be accepted. ich 
Each form must cover only work done at the school or college wh! 


The George Washington University, 2031 G Street NW., Washingt 
D. C. Photostat copies of credentials without the original signature 


fills out the form. 
1. A recent photograph, with signature, 1s required of each арр 


1. As the number of qualified applicants for admission to the 5€ 
sion ? 


licant 


each year far exceeds its capacity, those who wish to insure admis 
and colleges attended, completely © 
ion as long 


in Septem?" 


urged to secure from the sch »ols 
piled premedical credentials and forward them for evaluat 
time as possible before the opening of the S« hool of Medicine 


ADVANCED STANDING 
rms àt an 


Students who have satisfactorily attended one or more terms "7 
prelimi $ 


other class-A medical school and who have the necessary e 
to advanced standing: iot 


educational requirements, may be admitted B 
in the # 


student, however, will be admitted to advanced standing 
class. 
LEGAL STANDARDS cel 


те — ul 
The laws relating to the preliminary educational qualihe ations Mes chat 
I dvis hey 


of physicians differ in many of the States, and candidates are al | 
if they meet the premedical and other requirements of this Scho? iat 
will be able to comply with the legal demands of all State & 
Boards in the United States. 


REGISTRATION AND ADMISSION TO CLASSES х 


i : Ё. ‚ semestt 
Registration in the School of Medicine is for a period of one ser in al 
oes not estt 


a time. Acceptance by the School of a student's fees d i 

way obligate the School to accept the student for any subsequent * 

and the right is reserved to drop any student from the School bi vial 

in ar interest of the student or the School, the Faculty deems а 

to do зо. „ый © 
All matriculations and registrations must be completed «08 

days after the opening of the session. he Cont 
All students are admitted to classes on presentation of ® 


troller's ticket issued when all required fees have been pale: 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 4% 
For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pas sive 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Comptroller of the ;scrat ; 
2033 G Street NW. No student is permitted to complete reg d 
to attend classes until all fees are paid. che 55 
On account of the many applications for admission, and ө 
the freshman class is limited, places can be reserved only for th 


Applicant, who remit a deposit of $100, which will be credited tow - 
* tuition of the first semester. Should unusual circ — ээл 
yi treby the matriculant is unable to attend, сти initial payment, : 
Marge of $25 for registration, transfer, ек ‚ wil be ret — 
> the ope ning of the session, or thereafter provide 
u satisfactorily filled. 
tes due 


] ^ } ne 
hin tl > days alter the opening 

at registration must be paid within three days afte [ 
E € session. 


| iry to apparatus and other 
Students will be required to pay for injury app: 


j j . ble to an in 
p ege Property, All breakage and loss not directly traceable * 
i | у unfor ted balance « ne 
al student I$ assessed pro rata, and any unforfeit« 


piration of the course 
sage deposit will be returned at the expiration of the « 
Ces for each 


ta I ibl 
semester (in iding the | niversity fee ire $2 » р 

In advance 

` ‘ TIT Es ІР * 

б or TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 

The Minimum 


{ идеп -quipment 
cost of necessary textbooks and student equ 
: i | lini rermometer, stetho 
8 Croscope, drawing materıals, glass slides, clinical ther nome 
х ly lows: rst year, 
Pe, Yemocytometer. etc ıs approximately as follows: firs 


) 
1 
j ` } | ^ h vear tA tal, $207. 
50; Second year, $87; third year, $60; fourth year, $60; total, $ 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN Е! NDS 


at John Hi lable to students in the 


Z Metzero t Scholarship IS aval : 

n dıcine Г} Ord laux Prize f fio IS awarded to ne 
` е > aronat I OI 

embe ic I 


۴ 
; " Medi > who has com- 
Pleted ^ the graduating class of the 5 h »ol ot M aic че N 
tic standine 
The fi the four-year medical course with the highest sc = IC yr». 
ici llowing loan funds are available to students in the School of Mec 
Cine: a ava 


"ounda- 
tion LE. ters of the American Rev olution Loan Fund; —— I туе : 
| ў . oan Fund; anc 

the y an und; Henry Strong Educational Foundation Loan Func 


For versity Loan Fund. i rite cate 
à; * > 2 103 unds, e 
Pages og Culars regarding scholarships, prizes, and in 
T DEPARTM ENTS OF INSTRUCTION 
he 
W x : i Is МА E : 
Anat ME of the School is organized under the following departments 


try; De, Застегіојо 


j Ey, Hygiene, and Preventive Medicine; Biochem- 
and у, Matolopy 


and Syphilology; Medicine; Neurology; Obstetrics 


a "HN GE igi 

* Xp “ооу; Ophthalmol Y; Oto-rhino-laryngology; Pathol EY 

Physio mental Medicine: Pediatrics: Ph von gy and Therapeutics; 
Ry; Psy. Matry; Surgery nd Uhlan 


Courses CLINICS 


Clinical instruction 


are included in the announcements of 
“Partments. 


T hedules of 
The Assistant Dean prepares schedules of 


— 


— — 


7 2 , ade. 
OES, Schot ls, ата Division f 


— 


‚ and 
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clinics and of student section assignments to the various hospital 


dispensaries. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
, ! are expected M 
regulations stated on 


Students 17 the Seh / f Mi dıcıne are su bject 1 and 


familiarize themselves u 
pages 48-59 and 69-74. 

ATTENDANCE 
a sche 
befort 


Absence consists in being away from a class or clinic during 
uled period, entering after the class or clinic has begun, or leaving 


either is dismissed. of 
Absence is not allowed unless an excuse is obtained from the Dean 


the instructor » 
Application for excuse for absence due to sickness must be ace? 

panied by a certihcate signed by the attending phy sician y of 

For everv unexcused absence a department will deduct one ha 


I per cent from the student's final grade in the subject involved. 


GRADES 
Proficiency in all subjects is marked on a basis of 4 (9 


С (75-80); D (65-74), condition; E (below 6¢), failure; 


9 I 
The passing grade in each subject is C. 
ADVANCEMENT 


Any student who has satisfactorily completed the reqt 
first, second, or third year of the course and has passed 


. " X 1 1 

is eligible for advanced standing, if approved by the Scholars * pl 
А ч " ' N 1 n 

mittee. No student may be enrolled for the clinical work of the sciat 

fourth years without first having qualified in all the premedica 


FAILURE : 
А « P i ў : unt 
А student who has failed in any subject will not be advanced hip 
failure is removed and then only by authority of the Scholars minat 
2 ха 
mittee. All conditions must be removed at the next make-up & 


period provided for this purpose. 


EXAMINATIONS 
held at 


0 s ; е 
Examinations may be written, oral, or practical, and will b č 
end of the first semester and at the end of the academic yea in 


A 1 xa р? 
A student who fails to appear at a regularly scheduled fina! € by $ 


will not be examined until the next regular examination, 


except 


Permission of 


the Schol 
0 remove cond 


itions, a fee of $5 will be cha 


CHANGE OF COURSE AND WITHDRAWAI 
Course change 
t In ` 
À € Scholarship Committee. 


© withdraw from a course a written request approved by the Dean 
require. 

quired, Withdrawal 
Ose who have 


and withdrawal are not allowed except upon authority 


permits and course certificates are issued only 
a clear financial record with the University. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The Course 


on 5 of instruction are listed in alphabetical 
Page 201. 


1 } 
al order be ginning 


SPECIAL UNDERGRADUATI AND GRADUATE ADVANTAGI 


IN THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINI 


The Payment of the I 


ce niversity fee, charged all students, entitles them 

Tt; * ; г i 
mi ain health services described under the De partment of Health 
tai stration, page 242. Payment of this fee also secures for students 
а! 


N student 


А| 
by 1 


“activity privileges, which аге explained on page st 
TSt-year students 


are given a comprehensive physical examination 
School of apartment of Health Ac 
Vise, 9?! Medicine. 
regard 
INE suc 
Of health, & such 


Iministration upon admission to the 
[he students are informed of the hndings and ad- 
measures as will tend to maintain a high standard 


ln HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS 
E 5 are app d 1 ST Р 1 с? 
PPoint Ppointed annually in the University Hospital. Si 
the follo 4 ts are made to graduates and undergra luates of this School in 


f the District: Casualty Hospital; C 


> Nose. . , OSpital for Women; Emergency Hospital; Episcopal Eve, 
тога 4: d Throat H 


ial H ospital; Gallinger Municipal Hospital; Garfield 
AOSpital; Providence rh 
Uberculosis 


Ho pital; and W alter Reed l nited otates Army 
$ Ospital 
ош " 


> Hospital; St. Elizabeth’s Hospita ; Sible 
, 


І у 
! 


10, 


» after gi 
) a Columbia, 
Publish d - enter. 
annually 
сору of the 


aduation, desir: internships in hospitals outside 


should apply directly to the institutions which 


‚ A list of hospitals approved for intern training is 
in the Journal f the An 


17 r 
ai er T Me / 


lise may be consulted in the office ‹ f the Dean 


~ 
` Commis. i . 
à “SION ON Licensure, District 


$ w 
Sure Who Wish to take tl 
* "Strict of C 


)F COLUMBIA 


е examinations of the Commission on 
olumbia, 


or desire to use the District license 
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for reciprocity with the States 


or I icens 


should apply to the Secretary, Commissie? 
Building, Washing 


ure, Healing Arts Practice u , District 


EC. 
UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SOCIETY 


» Washington University Medical Society was established 
„embers i 
dicine ^ 


| һе ( y orge 
toot. All alumni and members of the Faculty are eligible for n 
Meetings of the society are held in the School of Me 


on ele ction. 
of each month from October to May- 


the third Saturday evening 


students are required to attend the meetings of this society. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


MI 


rents of the 5 


Upon the satisfactorv con ple tion of the req ете 
Medicine, the degree of Doctor of Medicine 18 рар rhe de 


of Doctor of Medicine given by this University 1s recognized by 


Boards in the United States 


Examining 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 1% 
Мейо 


Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of 


must be at least twenty-one years of age, of reputable characte, 
He must have satishi asst 


of all indebtedness to the University. 
four y 


mission requirements, completed satisfactorily not less than 
study as a matriculated student in Medicine, completed a Р, 


ıtisfactorily all prescri bed examinations. 


Courses, and passed sat 
n requirements on pag 


Игит 1 . inf tater wi nf oraduati 
7 
H 15 Сайга 10 in tatemen adualı 
5 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS jedit 
1 А m Ie? 
[he curricula leading to the degree are: (a) four-year curriculu сш 


; и 
b) a pb ned seven-year € 


to the degree of Doctor of Medicine; А 
Doctor of Medicin 


leading to the degree s of Bac helor of Arts and 


CURRICULUM 


INED ART AND MEDICINE 

Registration.—C andidates register in the Junior College ort 
and sophomore years of the premedical curriculum and ın 
College for the junior vear md 

Admission.—Applicants must meet the premedical-college red 
outlined under "Admission", above. ine ey 

Course of Stud Candidates must complete at least П | Eo 
semester-hours of y prescribed college work, not including Physica git" 
tion (at least thirty semester-hours and one year of resi tence nu 
completed in Columbian College), and the first year of the y" v 


ed à 


work outlin 


nculum. On satisfactory completion of the 


nun" 


o c Y" n tm m 
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Stu : А 
dent will be recommended for 


3 the degree of Bachel r of Arts Upon 
" Ein of the fourth vear in the medical curriculum the student 
eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
E selected cases where students have completed three yea 
, ington * an Approved college of arts, other — The Ge rge Wa 
А ll with an excellent scholastic record, such students n 
А ree of Bene to the I niversity by the Faculty of Medicine for 
" of the rs 2 velor of Arts in the I +4 rsity at 1 irge upon th« completion 
ls тайа year in Medicine, provided a high standard of sch larship 
ned in the School of Medicine 
Е PLAN oF INSTRUCTION 
i ineen eat of the medical curriculum is divided into two sem sters of 
t Must begin equ The curriculum for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
; Under d with the fall semester. | \ 
the several order of the work there is a co ordination in the offerings of 
айел п un. Partments which enables the student to concentrate his | 
teadily un pn the subject materials in such a way that they can be 
Ing ^ *rstood and recognized as integrated parts of a unified train- | 
4 е salient fe. > , : ‚21 ol | 
‚| labo, Ory ыш: features in the method of instruction are thorough 
, ations 4 — demonstrations, and clinical teaching, with reci- 
[ Ateria] in — to clarify the many problems presented. The clinic al \ 
| to the fu ЕА various hospitals and out-patient departments is utilized | 
extent for both clinical instruction and lab ratory work | 
| 
` Honors i 
andid- | 
Wer ge tes who have comple ted the four-v« € n 1 
Чоно»? ade of 4 may be recommended for graduation “with 
E н 
J Or c q il 
Director AO BUE, application blanks, and further information, address the u 
treet NW, | ,_nissions, The George Wash ngton University, 2031 G TM 
ashington, D. C. | il 


EMIL E 


mc ا‎ 
LX 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


THE FACULTY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 
illiam Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S J.D., Dean of the Law School 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
Walter Collins Clephane, LL.M., LL.D., Professor of Law 
hin Charles Brandenburg, LL.M., Professor of Law 
ай ilmer Latimer, LL.B., Professor of Law. 
Miam Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B. S LD, Professor of Lite. 
sy? Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
*ctor Galloway Spaulding, B.S., LL.B., S J.D., Professor of Law 


ll, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law 


seph Winston Cox, LL.B., Professorial Lecturer in Law. 
м Hall Sutton, B.S., LL.B., Associate Professor of Law 
Willig 


Wir m Armstrong Hunter, A.B., LL.M., Associate Professor of Law. 
| $ lam Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B ‚ J-D., Associate Professor of Law. 


alter Lewis Me 


Saul ч 
estere Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., S.J.D., Associate Professor of 
„аш, " z 

àrvi]| AR А Р 
La, Dickinson Benson, jr., A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Associate Professor of 


ame 
Meam Davison, A.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Assistant Professor of Lavo. 
E Жш, A.B, LL.B., Assistant Professor of Lem. 


evi R 
. ussel] Alden. A.M., LL.B > Lectu rer in Law 


ilb : 
ES Lewis Hall, A.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law. 

| ' nce Altha Miller, LL.M., Lecturer in Law. 

| pt Hoskins Hudson Graduate U. S. Naval Academy, LL.B., Lectur 

| “аш, “on, Graduate U. S. Naval Academy, LL.B., Lecturer | 

| Ames Oliy | 
ie Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law. 

| ot E O'Connell, LL.M., Associate in Law and Clerk of the | 
. | | 
0 


sabbati 

at 

ical leave first semester 19 
9 


| 
34 


(131) | 
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Moor Court or APPEALS 


Leon Tobriner, LL.B., Chief Justice. 
Brainard Warner Parker, LL.B., Associate Justice. 
George Francis Williams, LL.M., 4 tate “Justice. 


COMMITTEES* 
[ue Dean's CounciLt 
William Armstrong Huntef 
۷ alter Lewis Moll i 
Saul Chesterfield Oppenhe? 
Hector Galloway Spaulding 


Carville Dickinson Benson, jr. 
Charles Sager Collier 
James Forrester Davison 


William Thomas Fryer 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim, Chairman 
Walter Lewis Moll 


The Law Librarian 


Charles Sager Collier 


CoMMITTEE ON REINSTATEMENT 


James Forrester Davison, Chairman 


Walter Lewis Moll 


Charles Sager Collier 


CoMMITTEE ON REGISTRATION 


William Cabell Van Vleck, Chairman ath 
William Thomas Fryer William Armstrong Ни 


Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim 


ADVISER TO PRELEGAL STUDENTS 


Carville Dickinson Benson, jr. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY in 1 
The George Washi — ‚Se plished " 4# 
_1he George Washington University Law School, estab ойе | 
discontinued somewhat later, and reorganized in 1865, 15 — deg 


the District of Columbia. The course of instruction for t di 
x-officio 


. › n 2 
The President of the University and the Dean of the Law School are е 
committees 


f Elected by the Faculty. 


The Law Sch 


Bachelor of 


to thr Laws, originally requiring two years, was increased in 1898 
d ĉe years. A course leading to the degree of Master of Laws was 
added ; 


In 1877, 


E. In 1900 the School took part in the organization of the 
SOClation of A 


merican Law Schools and has been a member of the 
lation since that time. In 1911 the School became coeducational 
24 the late afternoon course for students with limited schedules was 
yon to four years. On September 1, 1925, the entrance requirements 
eased to two years of college work. The School is approved by 
Ouncil of Legal Education of the American Bar Association. Since 


Nig 
Mere 


» 1925, it has occupied a new building ned and n- 

its use, This building has been named Stockton Hall in 
liversie f ate Rear Admiral Charles H Stockton, President of the 

li a y rom 1910 to 1918. 

0 Y Space with a 


се 
* lor Professors. 


The building contains nine classro ms, 


maximum capacity of 40,000 volumes, and ten 


Th THE LIBRARY 
ШЕ ¢ Law School L 


eS ibrary contains the decisions of the highest courts of 
Fede,. tes, the R 


ral . 
States pes the English Reprints and English Law Reports, the United 
Principal putes the statutes of all of the States, the English statutes, the 


english m American digests, legal encyc lopedias and collections 
Ret” and the leading textbooks and legal periodicals 

to 6 j ary 18 open from | 
' Оп Sundays. 


j a.m. to II p.m. on week days and trom 


Th THE Law Review 
e 


Un: Georg, Washingt 


versity | п Law Review, published quarterly by the 
lt 18 devot. 3 edited by the Faculty and students of the L N 

law, + xia exclusively to the field of gov | and Fe 

Pn Cation of the I niversity in th« ns Capit the 


ау so 
TR 1 
fords res of Federal public law may 


obs rved in 
includes eique 9PPortunity for specialization in this field. E; ue 
k trie, 6 articles, student editorials, notes on recent ca , and 
Чаң ы Among the subjects included in this field are adminis- 
Mtemation | admiralty, Constitutional law, federal trade commission, 
trade ar 5 law, Interstate commerce, immigration, paten rig 
"don, a 4 “aration, trade regulation, tarif con mission, radio com- 
in edi ka жыш; s administration 
de ка Р... Work of the Revie in charge of a Faculty editor- 
advisory е Y board of ass ciate editors, a board of departmental 
ко ` Kalaga a board of stude nt editors. The thirty-five student 
y ester- Ic each year {гот th se stu lents Who have с npl ted 
"ЭШ ог more with an average of B or better. Members ip 
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— 


on the student editorial board is one of the highest honors as well as ont 
of the most valuable experiences which may be attained by the law 


student. 


ADMISSION 


For a statement of the general regulations and procedure for admissi? 


to the University, see pages 48—52. 
Applications for admission and certificates of prelegal study should b 
filed with the Director of Admissions not later than two weeks befort 
the registration period. Applications for admission with advanced stand 
ing should be filed with the Dean of the Law School not later than ten A 


before the registration period. 
For THE BACHELOR or Laws DEGREE 
Candidates for this degree must have completed before admission ffe 


units of approved secondary-school work, and at least two years 


semester-hour credits—of approved college work. The completion 0 


work must be evidenced by proper certificates. In no case will a student 
admitted with a condition in any part of the entrance requirement 
facto 


application for admission may be rejected on the ground of unsatis 
scholarship in prelegal studies. ‘ot 

The college work required for admission may be completed in the Je 
College of The George Washington University. Applicants for such Unt 
work should communicate with the Director of Admissions of the 
versity. 

ADVANCED STANDING 

Students from approved law schools may receive not more chan u 
years’ credit toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws for wor* de 
such schools. Applicants for admission with advanced standing r 
file certified transcripts of record showing high-school, college, 20 
credits. The right is reserved to refuse such credit, in whole Of y Pi 
or to allow it conditionally or after examination, and credit given m 
withdrawn for subsequent poor work. No student will be айти? uel 
has been in attendance at another law school and is ineligible, ca 
poor scholarship, to return to that school. la 

Students intending to attend summer school sessions at other ] 
schools and desiring to use credits obtained at such schools ЇЙ 
course for the degree of Bachelor of Laws at this Law School, тшй 
һауе the courses they wish to take approved by the Dean. К i i 
will credits be recognized in excess of those which might be obtal 
a similar period in this School. 


he time oi 
d college 


For tue Master or Laws DEGREE 


Mis, 
Candidates for this degree must have completed at t 
admission not less than two years of work in an approve 


"TT 


iw 


* 


c c oW 


о =~ Pe чь |S ww» 


"ТТТ ыл 


00080 


The Law School 


Е 


have received the degree of Bachelor of Laws or an equivalent degree 


Е - : 
E an accredited law school, and must have attained in the course for 
е law degree an average grade equivalent to the grade of B in this 


àw School or must h 


ave been admitted by special action of the Dean's 
uncil, 


UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 
Persons eligible for admission to regular standing may, in the discretion 
the D 


can, be admitted as unclassified students, to courses aggregating 
Not mor 


е than four hours a week. 


University STUDENTS IN Law 


A limited numbe 


\ r of persons who cannot qualify as candidates for a 
“Bree in | 


“aw, but who are over twenty-five years of age and because of 
i training, and experience seem qualified to pursue the 
› may be admitted to the Division of University and Exten- 
tudents as “university” students. Candidates for admission as 


ei sity students in Law must file written applications, setting forth 
* T qualifications 
$ tS Stated ther 


University 


Univer 


їп detail, and letters and certificates to prove the 
ein as to their education and experience. Work done by 
students will not be counted toward a degree. 


B REGISTRATION 
efore attending classe 


ї s each student must present himself in person 
“Blstration, 


Oper сеў оп № student will be registered in the Law School until 

the мм have been filed and approved by the proper officers of 
Only чы (see “Admission”, above). 

mitted \ the approval of the Dean's Council may a student be per- 


to re 
К ister in the se 
Ompleted x 


all Ca 


cond semester of a year subject before he has 
the attendance in the first semester of that subiect. 
Ses where students 


are permitted to register in one semester 
a тыры they must register for the other semester of that subject 
ne calendar year from the time the attendance in the first 
Was completed. 

, rmitted at the beginning of either semester. Stu- 
Pursue mp the study of Law in the second semester, however, may 
Contra y a limited schedule. 
cts and Criminal L 
Orts in the fo 
Seco ыс year, take the course of study recommended for 

Qualified — Students. 
* 1 eats who are entitled to 
PProved law schools or who | 
uring former pe 


If such students complete the course in 
aw in the second semester and Personal Prop- 
llowing summer session, they may, during the 


advanced standing on records 
rave completed courses at this 
riods of attendance, may register at the 


— — — 


— 


— — — — 


سے 
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beginning of the second semester for subjects which commence at that 
time, but not for year subjects. 

Registration days for the academic year 1933-34 will be Monday and 
Tuesday, September 18 and 19, 1933, and Wednesday and Thursday 


January 31 and February 1, 1934. Except where special permission? 


given, students must register on the regular registration days. A late 


' $¢ will be charged each student who is permitted 0 


registration fee of j 
register after the regular registration days. No registration may be má e 
year 


for a semester subject after the first two weeks of a seme ster, or for a 
subject after the first four weeks of the year. 

Registration may be changed only with the permission of the Deal 
A fee of $2 will be charged for each such change 

For further information regarding registration, see pages 53-54: 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 55-59: 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


Scholarships are administered by the University Committee on Student 
Loans and Scholarships. Applications should be made to the Registra! 
of the University in accordance with instructions stated on page 00 

Through the generosity of friends of the University a number 0! loa 
funds are available to students in the Law School. Among them 15 » 
Henry Strong-William A. Maury Scholarship Loan Fund, established 
the Henry Strong Educational Foundation in memory of Henry St 
and William A. Maury. Application for loans should be made to t 
Registrar of the University. M 

The following prizes are awarded annually in the Law School: Ellswo 
Prize; Samuel Herrick Prize; John Bell Larner Prize; and the Ordron? 


* P 
Prizes. For particulars regarding prizes, see pages 63-67. 


ORDER OF THE COIF d 
The Order of the Coif is a national honor society with chaptet® of 
thirty-two law schools, the purpose of which is “to foster a spin, 
careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have attain 
high grade of scholarship." The George Washington University ^ h 
was established in 1926. Students are elected each year from the hig 
ranking 10 per cent of the graduating class of the Law School 


GENERAL REGULATIONS » 
TY 74 ^V 3 ; Д4 
Students tn the Law School are sul sect to, and are expected to famil y 
stated on pate 


themselves with, the general Univer ity regulation 


and 69-74. 


юк! 
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The Law School 


AMOUNT or Work 


| A student who takes а majority of his courses in the full-time section, 

| tom 9.10 a.m. to І p.m., may, with the permission of the Dean, take 

| Work not exceeding fifteen hours a week. For such students the minimum 
Period of attendance is three academic years. 

| „student who takes a majority of his courses in the afternoon sections 
Tin classes held before 9 a.m., may not register for more than ten hours 


a 4 sr А d 
Week, For such students the minimum period of attendance is four 
academic years. 


the he amount of work carried by any student may be restricted w hen, in | 
gment of the Dean, the best interests of the student require it. d 
| $ 
ATTENDANCE | 
en student will be allowed credit in any subject unless he has been | 
equired registered and in regular attendance and has done all the work i 
A in the course in that subject. | 
4 р 10 per cent ог less of the class hours іп any given subject І 
iS per E ne student $ attendance credit. Absences in excess of І 
3 ‘nt will make him ineligible for examination or credit in that 
rt exceeding 10 but not exceeding 25 per cent in each | 
d for Er de totaled from all subjects taken during the academic year, 
: \ fifteen hours of excess absences thus shown, the year's credit 


student shall be reduced by one semester-hour. Lateness | 
* d j 

With ›п shall count as absence. Credit for attendance shall begin 1 
J . , - И 

© date of approval of registration by the € omptroller's Office. | 

a 


EFFECT OF NONRESIDENCE 

Candidates 
ay reenter a 
In force at th 


absent from residence for more than two successive semesters 

nd continue their work only under the rules and regulations 

Permit such н — of their return. The Dean’s Council, however, may 

ents in E ents to continue their work under the entrance require- 
at the time they were admitted to the School. 


GRADES 
he 


nt in each subject is indicated by the letters Р (<<), | 
k Dass, — 55), failed. The meaning of these grades is as follows: 
Credit given EM that the work has been successfully completed and full 
F, failed or the subject. 
th ho er » Means that the work in the subject has been a failure and 
Subject, b. it will be given. To obtain credit the student must repeat the " 
: ie? "тары who, in the work of the year, has received a grade [| 
the Next ubject only and obtained a general average of C, may take HI 
ion in that subject, and if on such reexamination 


regular examinat 


— 
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he attains the grade of C or better, he will be given a grade of D (60) 10 


the subject. 

At the end of each academic year each student is given an average 
numerical grade for his work for the year. These numerical grades ran 
as follows: A (85-100), excellent; B (75-84), very good; C (65-744 
good; D (60-64), poor; U (below 60), unsatisfactory. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Written examinations are held at the close of the first semester in sub- 


jects which are then completed and at the close of the second semestel n 
lar exam 


all other subjects. All students are required to take the regu 
nations in the subjects pursued, unless excused by the Dean. A student 
who, with the consent of the Dean, does not take the final examination 
in a subject with the class in which he is enrolled, may take the next regul 
examination given in the subject. Mi 
No student shall be given an examination in, nor permitted to rece" 
credit in, less than an entire subject. In any case where a student !$ per 
mitted to register for one semester only of a year subject, he shall not @ 
the examination in that subject until the other semester has been a 
pleted. If no regular examination in that subject is scheduled и 
time the other semester is completed, then the student shall not be giv 
a special examination but shall be required to take the next regular eX 
nation. 


No special examinations will be given; except, that upon written app! 
cation to the Dean’s Council, showing sufhcient cause, a candidate ^ 
degree at a convocation before the next regular examination, if he ^ 
be entitled to take a postponed examination, may, in the discretion * 
Dean’s Council, be given a special examination not less than sixty 


after the one which he failed to take. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


ni : „houf 
Students are divided into classes on the completion of semester” ht 
y 


of credit as follows: first year, to twenty-seven; second year, twent) 
to fifty-five; third year, fifty-six or more. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The courses of instruction in Law are listed on pages 249 


IHE DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements 
School, the degree of Bachelor of Laws or Master of Laws 1$ con 


sun") 


PT чәе 
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E 
| REQUIREMI NTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF LAWS DEGREE 

" To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 
y a dence, and scholarship requirements and must complete the prescribed 
| y Mber of credits and required subjects. Particular attention called 
| 0 the Statement of graduation requirements on pages 71-77 


pag i f» 


RESIDENCE 
{ Гһе residence re 
ог full-time 
sc edules. 
With limited 


juirement for this degree is three academic years 

students or four academic years for students with limited 

\ year's attendance in the late afte rnoon classes for students 

schedules is counted as residence for three fourths of a year 

юрды students admitted with advanced standing, at least one 

ы о this residence requirement must be spent in [he George 
gton University 


^ Student who 


at the end of any regular period of residence—the first 
Semester, I 


the second semester, or the summer session—has completed 
equal in semester-hours the total number of semester- 
or the degree for which he is a candidate, but has failed 
' full residence requirements for that degree, must be in 


requirements. In all such cases the student must be in residence 


> period and must satisfy the attendance requirements of, 
"Xamination in, at least one subject. 


h CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


е Currie 2 J 
Under + irriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws is set forth 
: 1€ fire Д ^ pr 3 
* Succ "га, second, and third years of the “Plan of Study”, below. 

cessful completion ‹ 


degr 


Bree f the courses there listed is required for the 


The cred: a 
Ле credit requirement 1s a minimum of eighty semester-hours. 


COMBINED ARTS AND LAW CURRICULUM 


e М : 
^ Divers P 
Pletion oft *rsity will confer the degree of Bachelor of Arts upon the com- 
Ing Fee years of college work and the first year in the Law School. 


DW tob... d : І 
satisfactori] € certified to the authorities of Columbian College as having | 
Pleted id Completed one year of law work, the student must have 

Se *Dty-eight semester-hours in the Law School, with an aver- 
Pages Per cent or bett 


00-1) T er (see the Columbian College announcement, il 
Completion * The Bachelor of Laws degree will be conferred upon the | 
) è rema; - F | 

1€ remainder of the work for that degree. н 

М 


The U А COMBINED 
ео: _ Versity will 
tering u J ul e 


N the com 


ENGINEERING AND LAW CURRICULUM 


— 


onfer the degree of Bachelor of Science in En- | 
pletion of the first three years of the curriculum 


کے 


for that degree in the School of Engineering and the first year in the La" 
School (see the School of Engineering announcement, page 151). he 
Bachelor of Laws degree will be conferred upon the completion of t 
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remainder of the work for that degree. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The eighty semester-hours of work required for the degree must 


completed with an average grade of at least С. M 
Unless a student in each academic year receives a grade above Fu 
least three fourths of the semester-hours for which he is register sl 
obtains a numerical average grade of not less than 6o, he will be den! 
registration in the future; but upon written application to the Comm" 
on Reinstatement, showing sufficient cause, and after a personal hearing 
if he so desires, he may be reinstated on such conditions as the commi 


may impose. 


Honors dd 
The degree of Bachelor of Laws “with distinction" will be awa 


students who obtain an average grade of 4. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF LAWS DEGREE id 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Laws must complete . 
semester-hours of work in subjects not counted toward the eg" 
Bachelor of Laws. 
This degree will not be conferred until one 
candidate receives the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
must be completed in not exceeding two years after registra 


. f the 
academic year afte " 


:- n 
All re uirem 
All —J ſot the 


work for the degree. 
SCHOLARSHIP 


4 with a 


Courses taken for the Master’s degree must be complete 
average grade of not less than 2. 
REQUIRED SUBJECTS 


Trusts, Conflict of Laws, and Constitutional Law must be кел. 
the course for the degree of Master of Laws if not previously ta vate? 


first-year subject and no second-year required subject may 


toward this degree. 


PLAN OF STUDY under 
T é : А 4 {үе an“, 
The subject matter is so related in the curriculum as to ae subje” 


standing of the relations between subjects. For this reason © 
uction e 
a 


must be taken in the order provided for in the plan of instru ots m 
A student who has not completed all the first-year su ye ubi fot 
permitted to register for a limited number of second-year $ 


111111114 
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| А 

Which he may 
Unless the 
Tequired, fir 


be qualified. In no case, however, will this be permitted 
student’s program for the year includes the uncompleted, 
st-year subjects ! 


pe П no case will a student who is a candidate for a degree in Law be | 
mitted to take 


0 
re pleted all the 
Wired subjects ¢ 


Malified third-year students may elect a limited number of graduate 


any subjects listed as third-year subjects unless he has | 
JL 
at 
есе. “ү” ~ [ 
Jects and count them toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws. | 
' | 
' 
I 


required subjects of the first year and at least three | 
of the second year 


andidates for the 


to degree of Master of Laws may elect and count 
Ward that 


degree third-year subjects not already counted toward the 


gre ч | 
Bree of Bachelor of Laws. | | 
J i 
м " Sem b Sem p 
їр First Year Third Year hrs | | 
ч гос и | 
dure Constitutional Law е. Y I {| 
Amin : 7 Corporations 4 {| 
тода! paw and Procedure 3 Moot Court or Patent Moot Court 4 Hh 
tal Pro Toperty 4 Electives* 12 } | 
Tom Perty I 4 —* {| 
Sa 6 Гога! ... 24 | 
T {| 
Otal ‚я y 
$ 2 Master of Laws T 
Bills and Second Year Administrative Law 2 | 
Кашы, Notes 1 
Fp Wty I] 4 History of Law 4 | 
al d { in Law 4 i 
MP nc 4 iterstate Commer w 2 p 
‘oper < 4 nters ate mmerce a "Al 
Electives ty II { Taxation 4 ! 
ne 12 rade Regulation 4 | 


28 Гога! . 20 


| 
Total - | | 


or n 
the Catalogues, 


kan of rj application blanks, and further information, address | 
ton Hall $ ле Law School, The George Washington University, Stock- 
: , ashington, р од T 


h elec | 
ШК» may be selected are as follows: for the second y ar, Agency (4 
2), Insurance 

onflict 


2), Quasi-contracts (2), Sales (4); for the t 1 year, Admiralty 
of Laws (4), Equity Ill (2) Feder 
pal Corporat; А 


lities 2), Real P 


te t 
of semester hours o 


ms (2), Organizati »f Corporations Par 
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THE FACULTY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 
oan Raymond Lapham, M.S., Dean of the School of Engineering. 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
John Raymond Lapham, M.S., Professor of Civil Engineering. T 


tank Artemas Hitchcock 


» M.S., C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering. 
lin M 


ackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. i 
* Ward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German. 4 | 

alter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, 1 Ц 

Orman Bruce Ames, B.S., E.E., LL.B., Professor of 


Thur Frederick Johnson, M E. 
ames H 


arold 


Electrical Engineering. 
‚ Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 

enry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics. i 

E esa Sutton, M.S., 
enjamin C. Protzman, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 
arpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E., Associate Professor of 

‘chanical Engineering. | 

ed mens, АМ,, LL.B., Assistant Professor of English. | 

оре * M.S. in ЕЕ, Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering. | 

ert Chadwick, 


al 
ter Bartow Lawrence, 


este 

RR De Hogentogler, C.E., Lecturer on Highway Engineering. 

ax All Ustin Wright, C.E., M.C.E., Ph.D., Lecturer on Hydraulics. 

* " Lett, M.S. in M.E., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. 
s Edward Cook, 


latold I arris B.S. in C.E., Instructor in Civil Engineering. 


Associate Professor of Finance. 


B.S., Lecturer on Mechanics. 


B.S. in M.E., Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering. 


oseph с | ison Dutton, B.S. in C.E., Associate in Civil Engineering. 
a ы: z 
Ja : Oleinik, M.S., Associate in Civil En ineering. 
MS Aus: g 
. “agustin 


| "ген, St. Omer Roy, B.S. in E.E., Associate in Mechanical 


18 Leon х 
Am Ludlow, jr,, B.S. in M.E., Associate in Mechanical Engineering. 
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THE DEAN'S COUNCIL? 


| 
[| i 1934 
| ` 1 
Frank Artemas Hitchcock 
Е 
і Arthur Frederick Johnson 
1935 1930 


Norman Bruce Ames Benjamin Car ‚enter Cruickshank 
| 


Colin Mackenzie Mackall James Henry Taylor 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 
The School of Engineering was organized in 1884 under the name of the 
Corcoran Scientific School. 
ADMISSION 


> У sec 
For a statement of the regulations and procedure for 


admission, 


pages 48-52. 
REGISTRATION 


‘ori : aves s35% 

For information and regulations regarding registration, see pages 53 che 

Before registration, schedules of new students must be approved —* 
Dean, and schedules of other students must be approved by the execu 


officer of the major department. 
FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 55759 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 
The following scholarships may be assigned in the Sch 
ing: Henry Harding Carter Scholarship; Citizens’ Military 
Camps Scholarship. get 
For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, 
pages 60-68. 


Engineer 
оо! of Trini 


| GENERAL REGULATIONS ] 

| i e Orán? , T 7 are expe 
Students in the School of Engineering are subject to, and art Hi 

to familiarize themselves with, the general University regulations sta 


pages 48-59 and 69-74. 


| 
| Amount or WORK 
pelo" 
t forth ul 


| The normal program of studies for full-time students is se 
under “Curriculum Requirements”. Students with limited 5€ 
> ool of Р 
Sch 


= * 
Elected by the Faculty The President of the University and the Dean of the 
neering are ex-officio members of the committee 


+ |] 
“ттт Ылан 
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Ate allowed not more than nine periods a week except by permission 
of the Dean’s Council. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Students ar 
Work complet 


2 to 95; senior, 96 to 124. 


e classified according to the number of semester-hours of 


ed, as follows: freshman, to jo; sophomore, 30 to 61; junior, 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The Courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical order beginning on 
Page 201, 


THE BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate requirements 


o à "a ч 
: the School of E ngineering, the degree of Bachelor of Science in Civil 
gineering, Bac 


“lence in Me 
ls conferred, 


helor of Science in Electrical Engineering, Bachelor of 


chanical Engineering, or Bachelor of Science in Engineering 


REQUIRE MENTS FOR THE DEGREES | | 
To be recomme 


: + i} 
resid nded for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, Hi 
51 е iC P 1 Я Я i 
ir "Ra scholarship, and curriculum requirements. Particular attention lí 
са { 7 E ES T5 
led to the statement of graduation requirements on page 71-73 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The sy, 
Б: System of grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
E on Pages 70-71 
n : { 
Order to graduate a student must have a quality-point index of at 
east ar 
Delinquency 


9n prob in scholarship will render the student liable to be placed 
Obati x : 
tion or Suspended by the Dean’s Council. Readmission will be 


Subject 
to ы , ` 
approval by the Dean's Council. 


T PuvsicaL EDUCATION ay 
he Ph "Sic > , Я x i 
Ments (se ysical Education requirement consists of the prescribed assign- | 
€ the ; y) ў m 
toh the announcement of Physical Education courses, pages 279- 85) I 
e taken 1 : 


n the freshman and sophomore years by all students. 
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CuRRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Freshman Year 


Courses 


Economics or foreign language 
English 1-2 

Mathematics 12x and 19x 
Mechanical Engineering 3 and 4 
Physics 13 and 12 

Physical Education 


Chemistry 2X and 21X................ 
Civil Engineering 25-26 

Civil Engineering 1 and 102 

Civil Engineering 118 

Mathematics 20x 

Physics 14 

Physical Education 

Electives 


Junior Year 


Civil Engineering 14. 

Civil Engineering 41 and 42 
Civil Engineering 71-72. 
Civil Engineering 131 and 132 
Civil Engineering 133-34 у 
Electrical Engineering 9-10 


— — 


SEMESTER” 


nous’ 


"1158 LLLA 
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Fi 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Senior Year 


-continued 


E — 
SEM ESTER-HOURS 
( кз | 
Ist 2d А 
sem sem sot 
ИН... : — 
Wir. | 
С! Engineering 61 3 o 
ivil Engineering 145-46 3 3 
‘vil Engineering 147-48 2 2 
Sivil Engineering 149-50 3 3 
Polit; -Ngineering 181-82 ж ҮҮ 
El teal Science 127 3 о 
*ctives . a" o 3 | 
17 14 31 
EE 124 
E ML — cT —— Es гү de _ IB 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
EL. Freshman Year 
Econo»: E 3 fadle side x ч 
~ nomics . 
English EL" foreign language 3 3 
Math + 3 3 1 
Me тасв 12X and 19x 3 3 | 
chanical Елу; К ` j 
Physics “Ngineering 3 and 4 2 2 | 
Physical Ran’ 12.......... 313 i 
“ducation. a I I | 
E 15 15 30 
EA Sophomore Year 
MEE — — — — 
Mist 
Civil ^ ty 2X and 21x 
U Engi : . + 4 | 
сша Еи ПЁ 25-26 hn 2 | г | | 
h em "gineering 9-10 3 1 | 
) làtics 20x Meo» d 1 
®hanical Bo Nr ..... 3 o 
> I1- › 
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A UA د‎ m а “ ^а EE м on کے‎ 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING—continued 
Junior Year 
AL EE 
Sau xsTER-NOUM 
— 
Courses | 
Ist ad 
sem. | sem. Total 
| — |. 
PEL | 
Civil Engineering 131 and 132 s is 
Electrical Engineering 17-18 | 2 2 
Electrical Engineering 121-22 3 3 
Mechanical Engineering 8 о 2 
Mechanical Engineering 111-12 | 3 3 
Political Science 127.... | 3 9 
Electives | o б b 
I 
| 16 15 3 
Р کے‎ 
Senior Year 
222. Ei 2 کے‎ 
Civil Engineering 1 and 14 mE 2 
Civil Engineering 133-34 2 s 
Electrical Engineering 123 and 140 و“‎ 
Electrical Engineering 125-26 2 
Electrical Engineering 133-34 2 n 
Electrical Engineering 136 о 8 
Electrical Engineering 137 | 2 д 
Mechanical Engineering 115 | 2 
Electives. . о — 
— e 
1 и 
16 I pe 
سے‎ 
а 1M 
Total B^ 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MECHANICAL 


Freshman Year 


Economics 1-2 or foreign language 
English 1-2 1 - 
Mathematics 12x and 19x... 
Mechanical Engineering 3 and 4 
Physics 13 and 12 
Physical Education 


ENGINEERING 


— = 
ТІ 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING—continued 


Sophomore Year 


— р i ? EE 
EMESTER-HOURS 
Courses 
Is 2d 
sem sem. [Tota 
GT 
Chemistry 2X and 21x : - 
ivil Engineering I ; š 
m Engineering 25-26 r 5| 
at Jematics 20X 4 н | 
* anieal Engineering 7-8 : ч 
Phe lanical Engineering 13-14 : - 
Ph tics 14. м t 
El Ysical Education : 5-4 
eetive CN s : 
17 16 33 
ose PN ^ Р _7 
Junior Year 
a Se < р 
lvil Enpinees: | 
ivil E Bineering 14 3 о | 
ivi "Bincering 4i.. - 3 
ivil En ы 131 and 132 : : 
-hgineeri ^ 
Electric l Eng ne 133-34. з ; 
chanical СЕППЕ 9-10 з |з 
M фаца! “Ngineering 111-12 : 21 
a "hgineering 126 * : | 
16 |15 | 31 
EP Senior Year 
Electr "gum Germ 3 — 
ectrical E | | 
Mechanical pineering 13-14 E- x 
Mechanic | pneineering 115-16 E J 
Mechanical pron eering 127-28 3444 
*chanica] —— 129-30...., | 3 ed 
Mechanic.) 'Rineering 131 and 138 | 2 — 
porchanical p, 3 3 
litical белс eering 133 | з : 
lectivos псе 127 | 3 


— — 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


Freshman Year 


Courses 


English 1-2 2 
Mathematics 12x and 19x 
Mechanical Engineering 3 and 4 
Physics 13 and 12 

Physical Education 
Electives*.... 


Sophomore Year 


Chemistry 2x and 21x 

Civil Engineering 25-26... IS 
Geology 21-22..... 

Mathematics 20Х............. 

Physics 14 Mea 
Physical Education... 

Electives* 


Junior Year 


Civil Engineering 14 

Civil Engineering 131 and 132 

Civil Engineering 133-34 

Electrical Engineering 9-10 

Mechanical Engineering 111-12 à 48 
Electives* 


Senior Year 


— 
— 
S en gs TER-HOUM 
и AG 
st 2d |... 
sem. | sem (И 
کے‎ 
3 3 
3 3 
2 2 
1 3 
I I 
3 3 
ME 
15 15 e 
— — 
— — 
4 4 
2 2 
3 3 
3 о 
о 2 
1 1 
5 
24—18 
17 |17 
о 2 
5 3 
2 2 
3 3 
- 3 
` 3 
اد‎ 
y 
16 |16 


— SEP 38 
ne: © ... =, 
Electives | 
— 4 
Total...... y" 
| 
fist 
— osin سے‎ ag 
follow! 
* Electives in the freshman, sophomore, and junior years should be taken from e. Elect 
E ro 
conomics, Mechanism, Surveying, Structures, Physics, Machine Drawing, Agia 


Laboratory, Mechanical Laboratory, foreign language, Mathematics, Geology. 


" we. 
ene 


каке Бе» 8 
The School of Engineering Hie ae 
is be 2.00 ›е admitted 
No student whose quality-point index is below 2.00 will be ac 
to 


x ic 'ading to the degree of 
e _ Р » roing curriculum leading » 
E > eo à — I | rpose of the senior year of this 
an 7 > o » ) ' 
Achelor of Science in Engineering — trated their ability 
"urriculum is to allow students who have demonstr: n a group of 
З »on + 
to do better th in passing work, to center their attention "+ 's cl of 
~ ‘ * 5 » nt s choice 
Subjects in which they have special interest. The ر‎ Марс - 
> › 1 >Ç 
“lectives for the entire twenty-eight hours must be yee r year 
s » senio ar. 
fan's Council for approval before the beginning of the er 1 shall 
с Li “ ve : в 
a nt concerned and sha 
or schedules must be approved by the department с‹ cus the lepart- 
: y ^"s as аер; 
* Subject to such requirements as to preparation and grades 


The George Washing- 
ment may prescribe. This work must be taken in The Ge ree 
ton University. 


COMBINED ENGINEERING AND LAW CURRICULUM 
The first ye 
Laws May 4 
*gree of Bacl 
Student to ob 
Sineering and 
Meets the nee 


DRE кыз. 
ar of the regular curriculum for the c e — 
accepted as the fourth year of the curricu um leadi x "i 
Yelor of Science in Engineering. This makes it possi € 45 
tain іп six years the degree of Bachelor of yon in мә 
the degree of Bachelor of Laws. T his pr еч. pes 
ds of a student who plans to enter the field of Patent La 


THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 


i “tric engineer, or Mechan- 
i Profesiona] degrees of Civil Engineer, Electrical A e ewre 
4 а "ho ng y 
" Ngineer may be conferred upon graduates of theSchool o g 
0 


ave demonstrated their professional ability. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
ы Application m 


ye radua- 
ay not be made sooner than three years after g 

Nor unless P 

Work, ` the 


candidate has had responsible charge of engineering 
i detailed Statement of the candidate's — a 
fight Sought, and the title of the thesis must be file 
3 | ths before Commencement. — 
| » If ication is accepted, the candidate must prepare ww 
*d by the executive officer of the department concerned. ч 
er D Pewritten copies of the thesis must be presented to the ean 
ter than the date announced in the University calendar. Require- 


Sr — 
garding the form of the thesis are stated on page 73. 


т есе — — 


ر 


каана л сег 
arg 


— we. 
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THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
THE FACULTY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL D., President of the University. 
illiam Paul Briggs, M.S., Dean of the School of Pharmacy. 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Paul Bartsch, Ph.D., Professor of Zool 


lin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Pr fessor of Chemistry. 
illiam Paul Briggs, M.S., Professor of Pharmacy. 
us Francis Bradley, Phar.D., Professorial Lecturer on Profes 
‚ Marmacy, 
“njamin Douglass Van Evera, M.S., Associate Professor of Chemist y. 


gla Bement, A.M., LL.B., Assistant Professor of English. 
on. Bowman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany. 
John Ha pe Seeger, Ph.D » Assistant Professor of Physics: 
ester E Hanks, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Bacteriol Ey. 
"Wood Leese, Ph D., Assistant Professor of Physiology. 
gene Christian Brok 


аце Louis 11: 
el uis Hilton, Phar.D., Lecturer on Inc mpatib 
Чоц, i 


Stus Carrier T 
'r Tay 
ald у! 


hes. 


or, Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Ei 


Conomics. 


0) "ne 
n William Lee, B.S. in Phar., 


COMMITTEES* 
ApvisoRY COMMITTEE 


Louis Francis Bradley, Chairman 


Samuel Louis I lilton 


olm Ex - 
illiam * шат Gibbs Paul Pearson 
erbst Augustus Carrier Taylor 
COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, Chairma: 
* Th Paul William Bowman 
“м 


e Pre 
tidene ; 
Ол 9f the t Diversit 


meyer, Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Jurisprudence. 


Eu Philip, Phar.D., LL.B. Lecturer on Pharmaceutical 


Instructor in Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 


у and the Dean of the School of Pharmacy are ex foo members 


— — 


The Colleges, Schools, and Divisions 


= _ 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 
as laid by 


In 1867 the foundation for the National College of Pharmacy wa 
the Apothecaries’ Association of the District of Columbia. The Colles; 
was opened in 1872 and continued until 1906, when it became affiliat 
with The George Washington University 

The School of Pharmacy is a member of the American 
Colleges of Pharmacy. 

Washington offers many opportunities 
only are the facilities of Government laboratories anc 
students, but the School of Pharmacy is located only a few blocks from 
the American Institute of Pharmacy building, їп which have been " 
lished a pharmaceutical museum and library, and research laboratori 
which have brought to Washington the outstanding men of the profession: 


Association of 


1, 
{ ў ү ot 
for the study of Pharmacy: y 
1 libraries ope? 


ADMISSION 
E = - ; m 
For a statement of the general regulations and procedure for admis 


it? 
must submit 


to the University, see pages 48-52. 
Candidates for admission to the School of Pharmacy 
Junior Certificate or its equivalent. 


REGISTRATION 


" t ; (3758 
For information and regulations regarding registration, see pages 2. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 5559 
SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 4 
and loan funds, 


For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, 
pages 60-68. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS i” 
, ] are expect of 


Students in the School of Pharmacy are subject to, and 
famil | j , , trons stale 
Jamiuliarize themselves th ] Ur rsuy regulation 
pages 48—59 and 69-74. 
MOUNT O WORK ‚ 
AMOUNT OF WORK ad 


Normal work for any vear is that outlined under the he: h 
lum Requirements", below. А student who wishes to take more Com 


normal amount of work may do so only with the 


The School of Pharmacy I 


л 
л 


tie record 


shall be | 


and the extent to which he is employed. A student on probation 
imited in the amount of work he may carry. 


ATTENDANCE 


Candidate s for 


a p the de gree must have attended at least 5 per cent of 
. lequired instru 


fina] ction and must be present at the time specihed for the 
“t examinations 
EXAMINATIONS 
Exa = i ` 
A “Minations are held at the end of the course in each subject. Students 
0 fail t 


s 9 appear at a regular examination will not be examined until 
ne, ` . . ^ 
t regular examination except by special permission of the Scholar- 


1 = 2 ~ Е 
will | mittee of the Faculty. For special examinations a fee of $; 
€ charged for each subject. 


4 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The Courses of 


^ Page 201 


instruction are listed in alphabetical order beginning 


ГНЕ DEGREE 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Io | 
Je rec * m , 
l'ésiden “commended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 
Се, se 
E called cholarship, and curriculum requirements. Parti п 
а lO the statement — XE. — A EN, 


mi candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy 
Ist be g 


at le ^ . 
least twenty-one vears of age and of good character. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


grading and of computing scholarship is described in 


a quality-point index below 1 or who 


Mterya] a third semester, whether successive or after 


» are Suspended 


— — — — 


— — 


— — — 
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Students suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
mission 


A student applyin; for read - 
chool of Phar 


so conduct 
Students 808 


after an interval of a calendar ye: 
under this rule must submit evidence to the Dean of the 
macy that during this absence 
himself as to indicate that he 


pended twice for poor scholar р are not readmitted. 


e rules, the ummer oessions are 


For the purpose of 
semester 
In the case of students with limited schedules, the forego 


rules are applied only when the student has undertaken hfteer 


hours or more 
CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
The laboratory method of teaching is used. Recitation classes б 
nt 


tematic drill 1 W 
of obtaining ! 


in connection with each course in order to provide sy 


subjects. Students in Pharmacy have the advantage 


struction in any department of the University rs of 
Г . | ind | yester-hou 
he curriculum requirements include at least 124 semes of 
] Bachelor 


credit. The following curriculum leads to the degree of 


Freshman and Sophomore Years 


— 
Courses in the Junior Col- | 
lege (see page 9o and tabl | 1536 
| 


facing pages 90-91) 624 912 04 


$ 
Pharmacy 101 12 06 | 4 160 
Chemistry 121... 16 144 4 96 
Bacte riology 111 12 64 3 y 
Pharmacy 107 12 2 3 
Elective*, , 12 | 2 ШИР: 


Total 144 204 15 | 


= —— — m 
e he first ry u 
| тит { ws: for € епи n 
T estet» 
Che ni 14 À semer Chemistry „ 
2), I n ^ ( пасу 108 (1 
Figures i ss چ‎ : $ 


асу 17, 
асу 1) 
асу го 


Junior Year: $ 


Senior Year 


Senior Year 


32 

32 

32 

16 

144 

1216 

ive 

‚ Pharm 

ter, Che 

es А 
ecommen 


emester 


de 
* 


— o, 


— — 
RAIN‏ ات ت 


— ےی کک — 


| 
| 
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THE 


THE FACULTY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., P; a y 
"Miam Carl Ruediger, Ph.D., Dean of the S. 


[AFF OF INSTRUCTION 

Charles Sydney Smith, Ph.D., Prof pr c 
William Carl Ruediper, Ph.D.. P; f Kd | 
DeWitt Clinton Croissant, Ph.D , Prof r of " nel 
homas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D.. Prof s ا‎ * 
“Ory Grattan Doyle, A.M.. Prof B R ans Га 
Obert Fiske Griggs, Ph D i Prof rof Botan 
а Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of ( 

Award Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., P; | hf fern ۴ 
"Fred August Moss, Ph D., M.D., Prof „Л 

il lam Cullen Frene h, Ph.D., Prof, r of Еа ап | 
Шага Hayes Yeager, A.M., Depew Prof — 
Dudley Wilson Willard, Ph езе 2 

ames Ebenezer Pixlee, B.S.. Prof Р , 
Will 


1 lam John ( 


essor of 'duca 
Frank Washington 
Julia Letheld H; 
J: Orin Р 
larold G 


10? 
Ballou, Ph D., Profe 1a 


erre xa 
thn, Ph.D., Р, fe rial Lectu 
Owers, Ph D., 4: iate Prof r of Educa 


пећ Sutton, M.S ‚4 tate Prof 4 a 
aren Reed West, Ph D., Associate Professor of E 
Ruth Harrier Atwell, A M., 4 Pr 4 
; Women 
Frank Mark Weida, P D., A F y 
Ava Curtis Wil us, Ph D., A / " 
ances Kirkpatr ck, A.M., 4 P a 
"һең Drees Ph.D., 4 I f Ed 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


A 


, 


Sede ' didt а * БА? 
ooper, A.M., Ed.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Se.D., РАЛ 


— а 


ES Se ысулы были ee 


160 


James Frederick Abel, Ph.D., Lecturer in Education. 

Ruth Mary Aubeck, B.S., Instructor Pi | Educat for Women» 
Helen Bennett Lawrence, /nst tor in Physi Education for Women 
Jean Elvle Sexton, А B., 7 tor P Ed 111 for Men. 


Agnes MacAulay Rodgers, M.S., Instructor in Physi ıl Education for 


Womer 
P k Walsh, A.B., Instructor in P 1 Education for Men» 


Leonard Patricl 
/ Physical Education for Mem 


William Henry Myers, A.B., Instructor tn 4 
Gladvs Christine Haldeman, B.S., 4 iate in Home Lee nomics. 


Ruth Emma Coyner, A.M., 4 te in Education. 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


William Carl Ruediger, Chatrman 
Warren Reed 


West 


Harold Griffith Sutton 


COMMITTEES? 

THE Dean's CounciL? 

lames Ebenezer Pixlee 

Dudley Wilson Willard 

1935 1936 

Mitchell Dreese William Cullen French 
А ч , f 
Frank Mark Weida Willard Hayes Yeage 


CoMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


William Cullen French, Chairman . Brow 
Mitchell "геев Thomas Benjamin 


COMMITTEE ох DiscipLinarY RELATIONS 


Mitchell Dreese, Chairman ek 
и » Hm n c 
James Ebenezer Pixlee Frances Kirkpatf! 


Education are 


. p i 
The President of the University and the Dean of the School 
members of all committees 

t Elected by th culty 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


К 18 the purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, super- 
visors, and 


—8 ор 
: € School embraces the Departments of Educati 
Ion, and Home | 
Ments of the I 
braduate and 


administrators for the higher ranges of educational service and 
JOrtunities to teachers of experience to extend their training. 
› 


Physical Educa- 


conomics, and it is affiliated with al 


niversity in which the student is likely to elect w 
undergraduate work is offered. 


€ schedule of courses is arranged to n 


ес the convenience of both 


Шың 

-t чї ; ` Г р 

Sun ime and Part-time students. By attending afternoon, Sat y, and 
Mr ` | | 

Com va classes, teachers in the schools of W ashington and vicinity may 
Dle Р 1 i 

" all the requirements for a degree without giving up their posi- 


ADMISSION 


to th a Statement of the general regulations and procedure for admission 
ne | Diversity, see pages 48-52 


For тне BacumeLor's Decret 
‚on to the undergraduate division of the School is based on (a) 


(b) , “ory completion of two years of approved lege work, or 
d gradu t y à 1 е 
Meetin “tion from an approved two-year normal 1 idents 
CA | . 
May be "6s6 requirements are admitti | as regular student Others 
On t| «admitted to the Division of Universit і te tudents 
to a Presentati n of evidence that they are qualified to pursue the work 
„ “Vantage. ' 
tudents , 
Nts tra : 1 . ; 
transferring from other colleges or from normal schools should 


high scho ls and their colleges or normal schools to transmit 
7 i . ; 1 i 
als of work to the Director of Admissions at least one month 


е Бер | k | ' | 
Mus de i , sinning of the session that they wish to enter All credentials 
I à; y 
and ace БЕ before the stud 1t may register. Credentials are official 
n *ptable Р Ape E А . 
Without 4 € only when transmitted directly from school to scho 1, 
Passing through the hands of the student 


For тне HIGHER DEGREES 


е admi 
Mitte ` l 
Aure: € dep tted to graduate standing a candidate must hold a bacca- 
Plete Bree from 


ac an accredited school or college or must have com- 
i "urse of stuc 


ly that is judged by the Faculty to be thee 1 


ates ld; ^ x 

deed by th re degrees from unaccredited institutions, whose work is 
e Fact... d 

y to be more than twelve semester-hours short of a 


ureate degree, must r ster for a Ba lor's degree 


Перез, Schools, and Divisions _ — 


162 The 


REGISTRATION 


‘ 
5 m s C17) 
For information and regulations regarding registration, see pages 53754 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 55759: 
SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


nts 
assigned to undergraduate stude 


The following scholarships may be “г 
David Spent 


in the School of Education: Maria M. Carter Scholarship; 
Scholarship; John Withington Scholarship. 


«d. gt 
For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, loan funds, 


and 
pages 60-68. 
INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 
A student of demonstrated capacity with special interes 


may, upon the approval of his project by the instructot 


by the Dean, be permitted to undertake independent study 
personal direction of the instructor 


GENERAL REGULATION 


S } i * ind are expel ў 
fam then ^ І ns state 
ё Jo 9 , 
AMOUNT OF Work 
A normal program of work for undergraduate students 1$ sixteen 


i litv-noi ndex of 
with a quality int 1 ore that 


take mE of the 
mission f 


seventeen hours a week. Students 
higher may, with the Dean’s permission, 
nineteen hours may not be taken except by 5] ecial | 
Scholarship Committee rog 
For employed students nine hours a week constitutes à normal бы 

o 


ran 


of work. Students with a quality-point index of or higher hirt 
ceding semester may be permitted by the Dean to take twelve or f 
hours І cot 
For graduate students twelve hours a week, exclusive of the thesis ай 
stitutes a normal program of work. Employed students may 
more than nine hours a week 
ci : - ION н 
COURSES ОЕ INSTRUCTION peginnin 


The courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical 


on page 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES A 
mte 


U pon satisfactory comp letion of the undergraduate 
the School of Education, the degree ot Bachelor ot 


Arts in 
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Ba En > * 
a * of Science in Home Economics, or Bachelor of Science in Phys- 
à Education is conferred 

ү REQUIREMENTS FOR THI DEGREES 

To be А 
tes i be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 
аеро 
„ ence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. Particula r attention 
y Called lo the ctas à per 


(«ati ment np 71 


SCHOLARSHIP 
The System of 


der grading and of computing schol rship is described in 
ail on Pages - | 
* клу to graduate a student must have а quality-point index of at 
D 
inp deti. Students must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
long Ум фы are placed on pr bation Students remain on probation as 
| DOR, fail to ittain this index . | 
In Rall or y Students who fail to pass (1.€., receive a erade of E or F) 
hours ~ More of their work, based on a minimum of sixteen semester- 
ате Suspended. 
Student who h 


as been suspended for poor scholarship may within ten 
se to the Scholarship Committee through the Dean. If 
ars to be remediable and the student appears likely to im- 
Probation Scholarship thereafter, the committee may readmit him on 
le Student who has be 
after ад Scholarship 
will hot apse of опе sem 
© readmitted. 


ays ; À 
фе, “Ppeal his ca 


Case a 
Proy А рре 


en denied readmission on probation may 
Committee through the Dean for readmission 
ester. A student who has been suspended twice 


n the 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
y of t Ч. : . 
si he following curricula at least thirty semester-hours of work 
'st of courses numbere 


1 above 1 
Stud BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
A dents 
а i * 
the depres p mitted with two years of approved college work are granted 
» 20 : » a А А 
Six Semester ; achelor of Arts in Education upon the completion of sixty- 
T-h ў 1 
E vars of work. This work must include 
“duc. n 
Hi ational Р 
pT. tory and ] cholo " 
Ethni nne 
еше of T ciples of Educ ation 1 
* Chir 
Special ТУ or luc А 2 
: d | 
Obsery Metho, ary Education 4 
¢ 


Teac hing 
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are offered for ad missiom | 


To the extent that courses in the foregoing list 
minor 


the range of electives is increased, leaving room for the mastery ofa 


teaching ubject 
Normal-School Graduate On graduates from approved two-year 
he degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education is conferre 
semester-hours of work, exclusiv? 
ig experienc 
t-mattel 


normal schools t 
upon the completion of seventy-two 
of six semester-hours of credit granted for successful teachir 
і а subject-Mi 
group, and any unfinished junior-college requirements [he unfinishe 
with the Dean. 


| , л i ; 
but inclusive of twelve semester-hours in Education, 


should be determined in consultation 
ruidance of a member of the Fac 
11 have cor 


require 

Subject-Matter Group.— Under the lty 
designated by the Dean, each student before graduation sha 
ster-hours of work in one of t 


English; И 
Graphic . 


pleted а minimum of twenty-four 
Biological Sciences; Classical Languages; 


v, Geography, and Astronomy; 


following groups: 
5 , 
manic Languages; Geolog J 
Р 4 2 wvsica 

Home Econ: mics; Mathematic M Philosophy and Psychology; er 
Relevant work comple 
Students 

wit 


Sciences; Romance Languages; Social Sciences 
in normal school or junior college may be counted in this group. 


or for supervision may» 


3 er d hool teaching 
preparing for elementary-school teaching 
roups 


f their adviser, combine courses from two or more £ 


the approval o 


in which case a total of thirty semester-hours 1s required. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 
| - ; Нот“ 

At the beginning of the junior year each student 
Economics must select one of the following groups. 
quirements for the major are twenty-four semester-hours i 
Home Economics 1 and 21. All electives must be chosen wit! 


of the Executive Officer. 


I. General Home Economics 


Junior Year Senior Year = 
M 
Home Economics 101 1 Home Economics 15! „Ж 4 
Home Economics 102 3 Home Economics 152 er SS | 
Home Economics 121 1 Home Economics 171 ] р. | 
Home Economics 140 1 Home Economics 192 
Economics 6 Education 105 И 3 
Chemistry 41 { Physiology 116 у 3 
Biochemistry 54 4 Bacteriology 111 М E 
Electives........ 4 Electives eo vo mem p | 


OES O YO Total 


Junior Year 


Home Econom 
Ome Economic s 1 
hemistry 41 
lochemistry 54 

Physiology 116 

economics 

Feteriology 
"lectiveg 


III 


Total 


Junior Year 


| Ome E сопот cs 72 

Ome Econom. 8 121 

"me Economic $ 140 
Grap ic Art or elective 

-Onomicg 
E eetives 

Total 
IF 
Junior Year 


y Conomics 121 
“Conomics 126 


чис 
‚те Physical Е 
Veg T 


"ation 106 


ducation 


Senior Year 


—— 
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semestel 


E d ucation 
ours 


The minimum requirements for the degree are twenty-four 


hteen semester-hours in 


hours in Physical Education, « 


eighteen semester-hours in a subject-matter group, and six s¢ mester-h 


1 
ої electives 


Sir Major Т rst r 
umor Year enior Year Sem 
м» 
і 
3 
Education 115 Education 129 1 
Education 116 Education 1 1 
Elective Education ; | | à ; 
Physical Education 105 ; Physical | ation 128 
› 1 3 
Physical Education 106 1 Phy 11 | ation 131 Р 
Physical Education 108 3 Physical Education 132 0 
Elective Physical Education П Elective Physical Education 10 
Electives 9 Electiv к 
I 33 
Гога! 13 Гога! 
jurs 
Г 1 , er-he 
[һе minimum requirements for the degree are thirty semest å 
DI " " 7 M, * 
in Physical Education, eighteen semester-houtr n Educatl 
eighteen semester-hours of electives 
ACHI + N€ ` { A I N FOR WOMEN 
unior Y Г г Year Sem 
: brs 
ó 
Educa 11 Education 129-3 0 
Education 116 Education 151 and 152 6 
Physical Education 1 6 Physical Education 111712 3 
Physical Educa 1 { 6 Pl cal Education 113 3 | 
Physical Education 06 1 Phvsical Education 116 2 
Physical Education 1 Physical Education 117 1 
Physical Education 109 6 Physical Education 118 0 
Public aku Electives * 
E 
I 1 Госа! 


THE HIGHER DEGREES of 
graduate requiem in 
the School of Education, the degree of Master of Arts, Master ol / | 
Home Economics or Doctor of Education is conferred 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


13 \) 


‘nC E 
‚ guidan. iis 
the E uti of t 


GUIDANCI 


The work for a higher degree is conducted under 
It is the 


consultative committee appointed by the Dean 


opps) 


ee À— 
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, 1 


Committee te 


» outline and approve the student's schedule of work, to 
advise 


and direct the student in the preparation of his thesis, and to 


arrange his general examinations Ihe chairman of the committee is 


Me student's advise f 


COURSES ACCEPTABLE 
Fully qualified graduate courses are numbered 201 and above Courses 
numbered І 
Proved by 
tional work in them has been certified by the instructors in charge. 
Ourses numbered 1-1 


ut тау in certain ins 


21-200 may be credited toward a higher degree when ap- 
the student's committee and after the completion of addi- 


may not be credited toward a higher degree 


stances be required as a basis for advanced work. 


[TRANSFERRED WORK 
Graduate 


s work completed in other accredited institutions of learning 
nay be cred 


ited toward a higher degree as follows: toward a Master’s 


Черге, i 1 r " 
Bree, six to twelve semester-hours; toward the degree of Doctor of 
“Чис; 

оп, not to exceed two vears 
a үм courses completed in excess of the requirements for the 
асса 


“laureate 
Credited to» 
Ours 


degree in The George Washington University may be 


ard the Master's degree to the extent of twelve semester- 

and ;. Provided the work fits in with the student's plan of specialization 
4.5 approved in writing by the Dean before it is undertaken. 

x de red work comp | 

edited only r Чергее at The George W ashington | niversity will be | 
а e uy if the candidate successfully passes an examination given | 


I$ € E i x А H 
9mmrittee on the subject matter of the work offered for credit. 


leted more than three years prior to registration 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREI 


RESIDENCI 


must pass in resident study at this University at least 
^ » OF one semester and one nine-week summer term, or three 
eek Summer ter 


ms, or four six-week summer terms 


CLASS Work 


adequate m "hose previous preparation in his chosen field has been 
Sur semester} Piete his class requirements by a minimum of twenty- 
twelve semester}. of work; others may be required to take as many as 
partments, buy ‘ours additional. The work may fall in one or two | | 
May be Mei * no less than six semeste r-hours taken in one department | 
‘ fro nted. Ar | 


east six semester-hours of work must be chosen 


со J 
гё numbered 201 


or higher 


o 
i 
è 
i 
I 


Tue Thesis 


i i ; e 
Every candidate must present a thesis in his major subject. Th 
he degree and must be 


thesis counts as a six semester-hour course toward the degre 

duly registered for (Education 291-92 [he thesis subject must be 
approved in writing by the student’s adviser and recorded in the Office 
of the Re gistrar by the d ite ann unced in the | niversity calendar. T 


typewritten thesis in its final form must be presented to the Dean uh 
` i 1 ~ale г. 
student not later than the date announced in the University calenda 


Requirements regarding the form of the thesis are stated on page 73: 
FINAL EXAMINATION 

s an 

must pass " 


late A ol 
committee 


In addition to the course examinations, the can 


examination on his thesis and major field of work before a 
iation таў е 
signe 

Jean 


at least five members appointed by the Dean Chis examir 
either oral or written, or both. The conclusion of this examination: 


by the members of the examining committee, is transmitted to the 
by the chairman of the student’s committee for official record. 

If the thesis is submitted more than three years after the course > 
quirements have been completed, a written examination covering ® 


student’s held of we rk will also be required 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR OF EDUCATION DEGREE 


Ihe requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
hree } 


stated in semester-hours, but they represent in gener: il t ft hest 
work beyond a standard Bachelor’s degree. It is the function 0 


: ; | ative 
requirements to prepare students for advanced teaching, administ 


and supervisory positions, and to train them to investigate and repo 
the prob lems th it arise in the varied | phases of Education. The a 
given a practical instead of a theoreti: | bent and emphasizes ae d г 
and application of professional subject matter, both in the stu a 
quirements and in the dissertation Special emphasis 1% placed On et 
candidate's success as a teacher, supervisor, administrator, OF i with 
He must file the names of three persons who are in position tO spea 


assurance concerning the candidate’s capacity and achievement 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY «ht 

т 4 Ь 100 

Го Ье admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Ё duci 
Б Um ches 


student must have satisfied the following requirements. 4 Registra? 


quirements have been satished the student will be classed а 
for the deere« 

He must have c mplete lave r of era luate w rk equiv 
required for the degree of Master of Arts in The George 
University 


alent t? that 


Washin 
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2. He must have secured in writing fror is consultative committee 
à Schedule of class w rk, reac investigation, and from the chair- 
man Of his committee the appi f the subject of his the: Copies 
of both Will be placed on file in the е of the Dean and in Office of 
the Registr ur 

3. He must have passed an examination on such tools of investigation 
às have been set by his ‹ tte These tools n include 
Statistica] methods, historical criticism, on« r more for nguages 
And any others that m y be considered essential by his con tet 

4 He must have 1 1 a scholast ptitude test 1 his test will 
Ordinaril, be taken ‹ n ad I 5 Re trant 

$, Не must \ passed a ritten « non t 5 I ns 
of ation that have been previously designated bv his 


he results of this ex amination, together with ti 
placed in the student's file 


$ part of his recor | 
6 . | » 5 
ч He Must have passed an oral examination before his committee 
The f A z ias | 
Oregoing requirements must be sat t Dy \ ег t if the 
a " MA 
indidate ex ects to receive his degree the foll ‚and by Маут if 
1€ Exner 1 Ж 
Expects to receive his degree the { wing Februar 
[ne FINAL Year OF CANDIDACY 
The hnal year of candida v shall be sent at | George W neton 
Nive ele 
кысу unless on recommendation of the student’s co tte er 
1 
^ slon IS granted by the Dean's Council t er it else ere Such 
err 
Mission will not affe th equirement of tak the ‘ inations 
ere req 
: Ing DocroraL Tues 


N : 
later than the date 


of hic a" present to the Dean of the School of Educatie 
18 thesis, typewritten on « 
ary of the 


thesis consisting of not m 


kan w: | ге than 2, \ The 
an w m : к 2t М 

e Will transmit the the ts to the chairman of the candidate’s committee 
lUireme 


Nts regard 
e Successful 
A fee of $ 
ез игр 


ing the form of the thesis are stated on p 
Pay 


candidate is re juired, before recı ving his degr е, to 
) to cover 


the expense of printing the summary of his t 
ed to hay e hist 


ICSIS 


hesis printed in fu 


FINAL EXAMINATION 


weeks before tl 


те de rree 1s to be conferred the candi- 
st 7 | t 
duct j j SS an oral examinari, n on his thesis and related fields of work, 
ed by . 1 
Fac | by his "ommittee, supplemented by at least two members of 
“Culty . ч — 
ation >. " and two experts from outside the University This exam- 


‚> thé public, and all are privileged to question the candi- 
arman of the 


candidate’s committee will preside at this 
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THE FACULTY 
Cloyd He 


ck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 
i? ae 


» Dean of the School of Government. 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 

A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of English 
nt, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

dward Hill, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 
naldson, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy. 

a Morton Churchill, Ph.D., Professor of History. 
, lenry Sehrt, Ph.D., Р 


Will; ; 
illiam Allen Y ilbur, / 
pe are 
Witt Clinton Croissa 
arles р 
ohn 


rofessor of German. 
Ic T " j ( 
ard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Ace 


“Siness Administration. 


ounting and 

Wi 
ill i es OA 

* ard Hayes Yeager, A.M., Depew Professor of Public Speaking 


E" August Moss, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology 


ley Wilson Willard, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology. 
mer uis Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of History. 
Knight Jones, B.Litt., Professorial Lecturer on Spanish-American 
Herature, 
Joseph Stein} 


uer Zucker, Ph.D., Profe rial Lecturer on Ta 


old Qu : 
ld Griffith Sutton, M.S е 


М 
War Mg Protzman, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 
Hohn Reed West, Ph.D. Auo, 
"John A Dy 2 


ert 


i Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., Associate Professor of Political 
cience, 


Уа C. 

in Wilgus, Ph.D., 
well Oseph Ragatz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History 
tel р On —— 


Висһапап, Ph.D., Sc.D., Associate Professor of Econ MICS, 
rane Johnstone, jr, Ph.D., Assistant F 


Associate Pr fessor of Finance. 
“пе [ry 


tate Professor of Political Science. 


Associate Professor of Hi story 
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Profes or of Politic zi 


— Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., 4 
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‘eal le 

t - leave first semester } 
*On leave tical leave 933-34. > 
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tant Professor of Economics 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 
ington University School of Jurisprudence an 
ym 1898 to 1910, when it was disconeinued = 
separate s [he courses were given, however, in Columbian Colleg* 
until September 1928, when training in foreign service and government? 


i des 
theory and administration was reestablished as a separate branch un 
the School of Government o 

че in 

It is the purpose of the School to give the lents an understand У 

of the responsibilities under the Constitution ут the United Sala 
the conduct of public ofhce domestic and foreign [his can be act 


1 А | whi 
plished, not through any single course, but through a curriculum is 
and psycholog! 


ties together sS cial, € momic, politi |, histori id, 

stu li 8. e 
: ; $ cct 
The courses in Domestic Government train in the theory of, and үке 

in, local, State, and national positions The courses in Foreign he 

train students for the many opportunities offered in the foreign he tal 

E - EEE E T Bob. | ,overnmen 

carry out the ideals for which America stands, not only in Y : 


te 
| i ‚гг p 
work but in the much wider field of foreign trade as conducted DIIS 


x “er x t e$ 
enterprise in all parts of the world. This training fits the studen to n 
cially to assist American citizens who have occasion to travel of 


| | an 
business abroad, to understand their reciprocal rights and 1 duties, 


protect them in these rights without infringing upon the rights of others 
as well as to collect and report information concerning commercia; 2 
ditions and opportunities abroad. The student thus gains an insight viet 
international affairs from both the American and the foreign point 0 ний 
with a resultant broader understandi f economic and political pro 
ADMISSION im 
For a statement of the general regulations and procedure for admis“! 
to the University, see pag 1 2 „ты 
Special students and auditors are referred to the Division © Uni 
ind. Exten 1 ident 
For THE BAacHELor’s DEGREE t 


, ! st P 
Api licants for admission to the School of Government m o verti 
ated T , ғ i 
a certificate of Junior Standing based on the proper currk ulum 


ment in the Junior College, or its equivalent. 


For THE Master's DEGREE 


Applicants for admission to the School of Government p » 
1 » degree of Master 0 لے‎ 


intention of becoming candidates for t 


present a baccalaureate degree from an accredited institution, 9 


EL 


of a Course of study that is judged by the Fac 
and a transcript of the studies previously pur 
accredited institutions may be admitted at the 
ut Such Students 1 

"quirements 
Vision o 
Pleted, 


are require 


as may be prescribed, and they 


to take such extra 
f University 
The Course of stud 


Y the Dean 
registration for 


y pursued for t 
as having provided the proper 


the higher de tree [he Dean 


: made up concurrently with work for the dé 

ull Work for any other degre« re elsewhe 

ога degree in the Scho fG п 
“istration for the degree does not institute 


urt er rec 


REGISTRATION 
бог ; ; 
р "information and regulat 
e 


Iuirements for formal andidacy are state 


IONS ГЕ I 1 
Ppr Ore registering, a candidate for a degree 
ov. 
val of his choice of subjects from the D n 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGI 


Or а a > > " 
4 Statement of fees and finan: al regulat 


Th SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZ 
4 following scholarships may be assigned 
nary Military Trai: ng Camps 
“olarship. David Spencer Sel | РМ 
rticulars reg | 


ES ра 
Pages 6o 68 


arding scholarships priz 


Un INDI PENDENT STUDY P 


With есы]; independent stu ly plan 

тусо interest In a course may, upon appr 
Pendens ч ch irge and by the Dean, b І 

Plan the чау under the persor lirection of t 
the esse tudent, though relieved of formal clas 
field op аі of the 

8 


LOAN 


FUNDS 
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lent, 
from un- 
the De n, 
7 

in the 

is Com- 


tt 

nt taking 
C t red 
The 
vritten 

f Govern- 
Davis 
as, ее 

t by the 
I le tnıs 


174 The Colleges, Schools, and Divisions 
pe" 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


Full-time students who are in good standing (not on probation) ma) 


n 
tudents employed тоге tha 


) seventeen semester-hours 
up to tel 


take up t 


twenty-four hours а week, who are in good standing, may take 


semester-hours ы 
x 
I 32 


Full-time undergraduate students whose quality-point index 15 
st 


l ndergraduat® 


er-hours ux 
e quality 


or higher, may take up to nineteen semes 


students employed more than twenty-four hours a week, whos 


point index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to twelve semester-hours 


Exceptions to these rules will require the approval of the Dean: 


ATTENDANCE h 
! ч. are in whic 
The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in W 
e instructor 


he is registered, and all absences must be excused by th 
15500: 


charge before provision is made for him to make up the work m 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A student who holds a Certificate of Junior Standing from the Js 
College, or its equivalent from an accredited institution, and W f th 
registered his choice of one of the prescribed curricula at the Office ? 
Registrar, is classed as a junior t 10 

\ student who has completed thirty semester-hours in the Scho? 
Government is classed as a senior «cala 

\ stu lent who has $ ıtısfac torily comple te 1 the work for the baca 
reate de Pree, and who h is registere | his choice of one of the prese? 1 
fields of study at the Office of the Registrar, is classed as 4 ma 
є ur 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
nning ^ 


А 1 i zi 
The courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical order beg 


page 201. 


INFORMATION ON CERTAIN BRANCHES Ol 
FOREIGN SERVICI 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE son of 
Br 
T . А „nrganiza 
An act of Congress of May 24, 1924, provides for the reorg@ o servi 
: ` е atc 
the Foreign Service and consolidates the Consular and Diplom " 
5 r | ; -e are © 5: 
so far as status of personnel and requirements for entrance gi $ follow 
7 as 
bulletin entitled American For Service reads, in pare yi 
‘eten 
. wn ‚de 
Scope of Examination: The examination will be in two parts = will ! > 
the other oral, each part counting equally The written examination e Fre! in 
the subjects prescribe 1 by the President, to wit Modern langua oral test 


nd л the 
and a candidate may offer, Y 


Spanish, or German is required, 


175 
rr v / U , | 
[he O : s 
~ t} 
Addition to опе of ti 1 › госеспоп 
international, comm ' s " x tr FI 
the na ural, in er dr : 
States with esp, ; "е 
‘Merican histor й ; t 
апп Am пса, а Жж a ay 
nomic tenden | | " 
“mined in arithmetic “гй will be т | 
and Simple account T tal, and 
Punctua tic n, : , І T 1 
the Written | ; nt, a 
Th oral « minat ‚ t ak 
temperamental 1 f ` . X 
duties Of the Fore t 
fitness, general educa 
and business abilit 
4 i p A * 
Depa | d 
“гу 3 
\ bul 
he Bur f 
l. in p 
“ation St геа N 
The fol | 
Particul 81 i 
“Te two с] { 
dificul 
sid 4 
May be , Numerated as follo à : 
Xperience In pra 1 
(a) A thorough Á 
Keögraphy 1d for ne 
10) A thorough kno ! à 3 
(A A general knowled à k 
(d) A thoroy h re idir . 
Sommer ‘al impo , 
(A Residence or +, el 
N Exper ir е bu в 
developmen, ind intim 1 kno d 
4 Ability to address pub ‹ : 
(4) Ability О Write goo : : 
(1) know], 1; M the : : 
dustrial devel pment of the * 
ГУ RI 
^ E ID Ol ARTS DEG | 
ГНЕ BACHELOR — 
f th, i vern- 
Upon he satisfactory compieti А . fB elor of Arts in G The 
of the School of Government the degre ld of study, is conf "De, estic 
field omes 
| meat, With a designation of the m TI an nistration, Finance, Dor 
| Major fields are Governme nt, Busi Ex x 
f Commerc 


е, Foreign 


» and For« 


Service 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREI 
t satisfy the admission 


To be recommended for a degree a student mu 


Р | i x ion 
residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirement Pa ular attent 
17 called to the atement of gradua reme? ages 71-73" 


SCHOLARSHIP 


à > : 1. „Бей il 
[he system of grading and of computing s larship is describe 


detail on pages 
In order to graduate a student must h 


least 2 
, std : least 
Probation.—Students must maintain a quality-point index of at 2 
obation 


; , of at 
ve a quality-point index of 


2.00 or they are placed on probation. Students remain on pr 


long as they fail to attain this index. who 
Dismissal tudents having a quality-point index below 1.00% fret 
e or alte 


are placed on probation for a third semester, whether successiv 


an inter: al, are sust nded. cion 
Studer saata d holarchin mau annlv for readme 
Students suspended for poor scholarship may apply K | ission 
: rs | - readmi 
after an interval of a calendar year. A student applying for readm 
bsen 


І о sa 
under this rule must submit evidence to the Dean that during this hat 
> » / к ^ 1° aate t " 
from the University he has so condu as to indicate larship 


imsel 
led twice for poor scho 


will profit by readmission. 


are not readmitted. - Jered # 
ч m ' > consi 
For the purpose of these rules, the Summer Sessions are cons! 


semester. -holat 


| , "лоо $ 
In the case of students with limited s їогеро!р5 fifteen 
| undertaken 


ship rules are applied only when the student nas 


semester-nours or mort 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


x 1 £u 4 „nt ге 
For recommendation for graduation the School of Governmen ^7 and 


‚ $ 
: ge 997, 
in addition to the appropriate Junior College work (se pn uring 
1 x А ~ r-hours 
table facing pages 90-91), a minimum of sixty semester m cur 
в ? » KK Ы 
the two senior-college years, as set forth in опе of the 10 f Bachelor 


Jà Ti i 1 1 cree O 
пси!а. There are six curricula, each leading to the degree ‹ 


of Arts with a designation of the major field of study. 


sem 
GOVERNMENT hrs 
: rs); 
Politica] ` ; mts, SIX how 
описа! Science 111-12 (Comparative European Governments, al Law 
nal L 
121-22 (Constitutional Law, six hours); either 181-82 (Internatio! terna" 
six hours) or 171-72 (International Organization, three hours, aX * > 
е 1 


‚ tional Relations, three hours); and six additional hours..-- Т. 
Economics e 


dd 


WAS. 
History жт 
-lectiveg* 


...... OO 
Total 


| 
T t 1 { 
E ý > І } f r 1 , | 

-Conomics 


| six h S й. a (Fede | 
109 Ic ( mm 1а U - 4‹ tr ; HM ù E 
- i Dar —* y 
Banking, three h Pre eee U rs 
axation, three hours): s hours); 13 Ae 
urs); 132 (Business M ment, t irs); tine, three | 
p 0, six чар. ' 8 I from 139 (1 - м 
1 D, n thr« и уе * 
(Accountir Theor and Fro us, i i i ^ M | 1 , Irce 
E or 145 (M; agerial A int three I M › 14/ 16 ' 
Ours) | aa " 
Өз ritime Law, six hours); апа 
Political Science 127 28 (Commercial and Mariti 12 
pj ditional hours 
lectivos 
Total 
FIN 
E 119 (Money and 
: r nl SIX t á 18); P" . 
опот с 109-10 (Comm rcial Geography, i rs 123 (Public 
Banking, three hours): 120 (Banking Systems, ree hoi ›б (Inter- 
Mance, three hours); 124 (J سد ل‎ ‹ огрога! — 
cational Bankin g and Exchar e, tl urs); : ra А 30 i 
Pol Yours); 136 (Inve er t { La T = | 
— Science 127-2 mmerciat and Ма е + 
аы additional į hours bs | | 
Ctiy | 
ual 
Total. . || 
І 
І 
эм ^ m 
B x nt | 
> 106( Economi : 
CU RC 105 (History of Commence. th, et irs): 15 EA z six 
the Mted States, t} ree hours); 109-10 (( ommercial Ys Ш 
7 e 1 » s ms y 
li 9 (Money an 1 Banking, thre hours Ba King R 
Mi); 131 (Business ( rganization and Сопи 


um. 2 (Business | 

һгее } rs} Of 130 | 

(1; nagement three hours); 116 Corporati nce, › (Inter- I 
* hours); 191-92 (1 

vestments, three hours): 147 (Marketing, three hours á 6 i 

: 2 | 

D 


mic Relations, 


| 3 
x hours 


1 
1 
Courses from which electives ; Polit 


| 
Mics І t t 4 | 
‹ А y ss; P king 

and literature); Sociology; modern foreign languag 


FOREIGN SERVICE = | 
Political Science 111-12 (Comparative European Governments, six hours) of 
171-72 (International Organization, three hours, ] International Rela- 
tions, three hours 7-28 (Commercial and Maritime Law, six hours); 151 
82 (International L: | | eit x hours from 191 (Near East 
three hours), 192 (Far East, t hour ind 195-96 (Political Institutions 
of Hispar America, $ hours), or History 175-76 (Hispanic- American 
Hist ry nou J; ana ха hirional hour 30 
Economics 109-10 (Commercial Geography, six hours); 191-92 International 
Economic Relations, six hours) 2200 
History: six hours of courses to be selected from 105-6* (History of the Foreign 
Relations of th Unit tates, six hours); 141 History ol Modern 
Colonization, three hours), a 143 (Modern Imperialism, three hours)T- »* б 
Electives! 
— 
l'otal 60 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 
Economics 105 (History of Commerce, three hours); 106(Economic Development 
of the United States, three hours); 109-10 (Commercial Geography, $ 
hours); 1 (Money and Bank | зо (Banking Systems 
three hours); 126 (International ind. Exchange, three hours); 150 
(Exporting and Importing, thr 31-92 (International Economic 
40 
Relations, six hours) jd + 
Political Science 127-28 (Commercial and Maritime Law, six hours); 181-92 | 


(Interna* 


(International Law, six hours); and six hours sel {тот 171 
- $), 
tional Organization, three hours), 172 (International Relations, three hou” | 
" y B 
191 (Near East, three hours), 192 (Far East, three hours), 195 96 (Politica " 
Institutions of Hispanic America, six hours “2 
Electiv » "x 
) 60 
Гога! , J 
TS | 
EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENT? | 
: jon 
i xaminatio 
A student desiring to omit à required ourse may take such exam! 


he may 


slify 10 
ot 


as the department prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, 


relieved of the curriculum requirement in that subject and quí |n 
: sha 
his examination sh 


registration in an advanced course. Passing of t $ 
ing Student 


entitle the student to anv hours of credit tow wd the deg А 


» I 
desiring to take such examinations should make the reques 


\ fee of $ tor each examination 1s to b paid at the v W 
D 1 1 E д 
Office and the receipt exhibited at the door of room 27 building ary Ё 
- | "e bruar) 
September 22 or 23 at 2 p.m. for the first semester, and on der rth | 
Or 3 at 2 p.m. for the second semester. Two hours will be Шоже tion 
; ; na 
examination hould a student wish to take more than one exam" 
arrangements will be made accordingly | 
Where not irea tak 7 sta J 3 ya 
1 Orhe wem 7 ^ Í : - D Econ 
ТЫ teres —— f che Dean, hours), 106 ME 
Development of x "uu Hi y of Vomm и Exchange Л 
hour sea in Sociolo Put pr j Де 
oi бе £y ап Speaking „y students e Law | 
aah ce ны Sy che Lam 1 may be taken as el vet 2 "Conflict ol | 
at least two years of Law in an approved law school: Administrative Law 


and Municipal Corporatio 


s 


Upon the satisfact 


( ry completion of t І late re rements of 
the School of Go ernment, the degree of M Arts, with a designation 
of the major field of study, ferred. 1 major fields are Govern- 
Ment, Business Administration, Finance, D tic Commerce, Foreign 


Ser | 
Vice, and Foreign ( 


\ Student is for 


mally reco nized as a candidate for the Master s degree 
only When his 


appli ation for candidacy has been approved 


f Pplications are made on a for »btaına ble at the Office of the Registrar, 
an ` } | , ғ f 7 nes 1 
“ such applications must be ıpproved before t student becomes a 
“mal candidate 
fore being admitte Í to « indidacy th tudent must ıow a reading 
ow] Р 1 p 1 è v the 
| ledge Of at least one m dern for ngu to be selected by the 
Jean, 
REQUIREMENTS FO | DEGI 
Thirty semester-hours of work, distribute ıt the retion of the 
еа ‹ к 
1 ™ must be completed successfu \ thesıs, count X semester- 
1 a 
at "y of the above thirty seme ster-l rs, n r may not be required 
the * p 
le discret; n of the Dean 
i t least twelve semester-hours 1 * М et ı the f Govern- 
lent, ; чай: Р и 
It, respective of the a nount transfert from ot I tit 
Not 
Sch. pun than twelve semester-hours of work тау be taken in the 
соц Ol of Medicine or the Law School; but work › taken cannot be 
Ounte ; j : 
2 ted toward both the Master's decres nd ‹ ree » Me ne or 
aw, 1 « cr nd û 
In ada: 
hal addition to the course examinati ns, can t] general 
“ Exar - ' ; | 
Oral o nation on the major subject | he examination may be either 
E Written, or both 
Vane 
the [ pood Work in other instit tions of learning be credited toward 
aster's dep : 
Upon pr * degree to the extent of not more than twelve nester-hours 
eser 4 ^ 3 ^ aria 
Sought ‘tation of detailed certificates of the work for which credit is 
Work со 
3 m " 7 — 
та; E leted here, or else where, more than three years prior to 
atic Юг 
Sücces ef * for the Master's degree, will | inte miy if the candidate 
М Siully : i 
Offered passes an examınation on the subject matter of the work 
e e for credit 
“€COnd.y 
я "Er s 
College m ke Courses (numbered 2 taker the senior year of 
ау be „ on А 
of the School © Counted, provided th t the student fo the Dos 
x 00 ws : М 
to со nt t of Government at the beginning of suc urses of his desire 
7 lem E Por 
Work On t » and Provided that the student s ve s extra 


ne ¢ . A r: - 
urses as may be prescribed by the profess ncerned 


f 
ay 
| 
| 
f 
|! 
Id || 
| i 
HI 
{| 
IN 


| 
i 
{ 
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No work counted toward the baccalaureate degree may be counté 


tow ard Master’s degree 
{ 


1 
; ; 1 f of 
A student who expects to continue his studies for the degree of DZ 
of Philosophy after receiving the Master's degree is str ngly advised 9 
that work tor the lower deg 


to plan his program from the beginning t 


may count for the higher. 
re »yiremen 


N 4 Ш x N тё 
A minimum of опе year must be completed in residence. SUME 


, s » рей 
Sessions work may be counted in residence, but in no case may theP ig 
А . се Spee 

of residence aggregate less than twenty-seven weeks. Unless SP 
N ; 1 i 1 Jsewher® 
permission has been granted by the Dean to pursue the work €» 


he last work before graduation must be completed in residence. 


No credit is granted for 


instruction here or at some 
thesis, which may be соті leted in absentia with the pe 


department concerned. 


LA 
, the 
: d by th 
Students whose scholarship insatisfactory may be suspended bj 
Dean. Regarding the system of grading, see pages 1. 
[ug THESIS 
the 
i ; later than Y; 
In case a thesis is required, it must be registered for not tater desi 
15 


beginning of the final year, unless the professor in « 
permits registration at the beginning of the final semester. 
¡dere 

, th 


purpose the nine weeks’ term of the Summer Sessions is СОП» 1 by 
rov ec / 
а: 7 che 


semester. The choice of the thesis subject must be appr ә 
professor in charge and recorded in the Office of the Registr thesis Y 
date announced in the University lendar [he typewritten be P 


its final form must have the approval of the professor 


sented to the Dean by the student not later than the f the th 
in the University calendar. Requirements regarding the form 0 


are stated on page 73 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the I 


Alf y 1 A гу ine ў j} ГУ. 1 А , Lit 
Alfred Francis William Schmidt, A.M., Direc 
Science, 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
Alfred Fr 


: x Emu f Library Science 
ancis William Schmidt, A.M., Professor ⸗ 
| ! RIS H.D., Professorial Lecturer 
"forge Franklin B werman, A.B., B.L.S., L.H.D., J 
т Library Science 


Charles M; 


tel, Profes rial Lecturer in Library S tente. 


‘liz Р : ‚р librar се 
È zabeth Adams Lathrop, A.B., 4 ant Pr r of Li 
“Mest Kle _ 7 
Adelaide Ha M. ] 

GENERAT INI ПО 

J Y А Е 

ADMISSION 
to * Statement of the reneral regulations and pi ү» wer 
the University, see pages 48—<2 


| \ l i ‘ollege, or i juiva- 
en © Certificate of Junior Standing from the Junior ( ollege, ‹ r its eq 
i wil accepted for admission to the Division of Library Science. 
ended that st 


east two 


Je 
h !5 récomm 
v 


P 


13 
udents expecting to enter the Division should 
| 


y years of either French or German, courses in Genera 
Ychology and Principles of Sociology, and a knowledge of t pewriting. 
ration: Consideration will be given to the aptitu * nd ers п —— 
hirt Eu t library ү; rk of all appiicants In general, an aj Cal 


е years of á red to enter training for service in 
> age 15 not couraged to ent 
Public lit : ge is n encourag 


Advance y nr ad Ж д 
leges te Standing will be all wed for courses taken in accredited col 
Ever u rary *Xperience will not be credited toward graduation H " 

EE ¿ f А К le 1 fror he 

Tactic dents with Professional experience may be released from t 

d © Work . > я 41min ила 

Зре | * required in connecti n with classroom instructi 


cia ` А A . Dio: s f Unix „ж 
and Р Students and auditors ferred to the Division of Univer 


“Xtension Students 


T b Grapuate Work 
0 be 44... | 
à stude admitted to graduate standing in the Division of Library Science 
T must ave previously completed the required undergraduate 


(181) 


courses in Library Science and hold a baccalaureate degree 
wish to undertake graduate work in Library Science will confer with 


Direct r of the Div ym concerning course and thesis requirements 


M 


4 4 


For information and regulations regarding registration, see pages 33 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 


CHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES. LOAN FUND 

1] | 1 „ Division 

The following scholarships may be assigned to students in the DN 
of Library Science: Isaac Davis Scho ship; David Spencer Scholars 


a Г , gee 
' ! $ 
For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, 


1 


pages 60-68 
NERAL REGULATION 
„мий 
SN , I 1 © 1 ‚ and are eor ; of 
tal 
familia » val. d nons statea 
pa 4 1 { 4 
AMOUNT OF Work | 
1 0۷ 
i һе 
Che normal program of studies for full-time students 1$ set fort! : 


“с » | 
under “Curriculum Requirements Nine hours a week 
normal program of work for students with limited schedules. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

[he courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical 
on page 201 

ГНЕ DEGREI f 

ÓN 

he Divis 

| роп the satisf tory completion of the re juirements of the l 

of Library Science, the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Library * 
conferred 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGI 

r ) be recommen led for a de rec 1 tudent must sa 


residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements 


SCHOLARSHIP 
The system of grading and of computing scholarship 


detail on pages 


The Division of Library Science 183 


In order to graduate a student must have a quality-point index of 

at lease 2 
Prot t lex of at least 
Tobation.—Students must maintain a quality-point index at lea 

2 n 

-99 or they are placed on probation. Students remain on probation 


ag 
long as they fail to attain this index 


1 

Dismissal Students who receive a grade of E or F in two courses | 
In two Successive semesters are suspended { 

Students who fall under probation for the third semester, whether succes- | 
"ve ог after an interval, are suspended 4 |. 
| Students Suspended for poor s« holarship may apply for readmission after | 
^ Interval of a cale ndar ve T A student applying for ssion under | 
К 1 е from the University he has so conducted himself as t | 
— һе will profit by readmission Students suspended twice for poor i | 

Parship will not be readmitted | 

or the Purpose of these rules, the Summer Session re considered a | 
Semester | 
rules ч Case of students with limited s ‹ dule s, the foreg п gs — | 
hours or applied only when the student has undertaken fifteen seme ster- 


) 
so } r }. т n V 
multipl S thereof, unless he receives 2 gr e of ri n two 


Ourse 
75 Ih two succ sive semesters 


А CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
The * 


arriculum is planned for students electing Library Science as a 


Majo 
“Jor, » А { | T 
train: !€ Courses required are designed to give students professional Ni 
Taning ti : al g À à | 
Dray rat will Prepare them to enter upon active lit rary service 11! 
апап Must have id >X tive training, scholarly attain- l1 
Ments ave, in addition to executiv aining, | 


EZ. ased on 
trained in the 


Ё N 

deep cultural interests and sympathies He should | 

| 

М Е 
Science. 


modern languages and in history, s iologv, literature, 


The Curriculum, as outlined, Ct mbines these leatures with 
subjects 


| Junior Ye ar Senior ¥ 


T \Sec Ye 
‚Чоп опа group) or Е, 


сс luca German 6 
пар onomies 


6 Elective (Science or Art Hisror 6 


record, as well as college gradt 


A 4 : 
Suage and other curriculum requirements, may complete the 


course in one year and receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Libra! 
Science. 

In the technical phase of Library Science, cataloguing and classification 
go together and preci de all other courses, as they are involved in all other 


branches of library work. 

In addition to the major in Library Science, it is recommended that 
students choose as electives courses in some one field of study which sha 
constitute a secondary major 1 | 

A reading knowledge of French and German is require d. In ver ry speci 
cases, however, some other language may be substituted for either 
not for both. 

When choice is indicated in the curriculum, the selection of a cours? 
depends on the student’s previous course of study or his special preference 
If a student presents satisfactory credit for a required course, ап elective 
subject to the approval of the Director, may be substituted. 

ACTICE AND EXPERIENCE 
ле periods 


Practice and experience in the University Library go with t! y 
parts 


of classroom instruction and discussion and constitute integral 


the course. y 
$ 
rience will be relea 


Students who have had adequate library e 
who have 


from this requirement. A limited number of students, 

M J Кы : : ll al 

qualihcations and personality necessary for that service, will Ё d 

z L1 a 
experience in the Public Library of the District of Columbia, an 

others in special libraries, both governmental and institutional. 

Ihe graduate courses will be conducted with the cooperation 9 ban 

ib 


Committee on Library Training of the District of Columbia ире | 
the immediate Fı 


Association, in part at the Library of Congress under r tl 
vision of departı chiefs, in part at the Public Library unde cia 
supervision of the Librarian, and in rt at several of the great 1 se 
libraries їп Washington under the direction of the Committee " 
Students will enjoy the advantage not only of becoming familiar 
the administration and distinguis! ing characteristics of some of фет 
highly specialized libraries in America, but also of expert guidance [0° 
personal contact with outstanding men and women of the library P 


fessi n 


THE DIVISION OF FINE ARTS 


i 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the Ù 


Korris Ingersoll Crandall М 


Norris Ing 


: | к | М.А | А " f 4 tecture 
$ ersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Р, , Architecture 
Samuel Burtis Baker Prof: rial Lecturer and Critic ; м asd 
inline 
0 uS ` i 
nald ( henoweth Kline, B.Arch., 4 ] ў І 
„up 
m Weisz, Lecturer and ( rıtıc in Graphic Ari 
€0 TA eee ; | Is 30° 
Aber Richard Roberts, A.M., LL.B., C.E., Lecturer in Architecture 
dert Nelson Davi / ( 
r 
Mur Beaupre Darton, B.Ar f 
Gwin / 
^ Arm tron Weihe, B.Arcl ‚ 4 { 
GENERAL INFORMATION 
T INTRODUCTORY 
he J РА A 
know] Pose of the Department of Architecture is to give tl tuden 
k edge ure js 
Ih the ^al and make him proficient in, the fundament: rk ins i 
import; “sign and construc tıon of buildings. The creative work st 
бре" for the professional archite t, and to this end the g in 
S 4 
other Work and design in the graphic arts is especially stressed. The 
ork У A { т 
to Po; Necessary for the complete academic preparation t student 
the Ar va asa Professional arc hitect complements the creative work in 
с - . 1 
to the tecture course, For those who find themselves more ad; pted 
ac à Pm Р 
Busines ina onstruction or administration of buildings, courses in 
аге Subst; “Ministration, Civil I Ngineering, and Building ( 
Work, tuted tor the Architectural De sign С es al G rt 
The Purpo 
se 7 ; , 
Owledo POSO of th. Departme t of Graphic Art ist t lent a 
ge and DDr " c^ 
а Proficie ~ P*ccation of th ne art to € t lire 
gr ncy in expre E : 
аре art , Pression through t i ıt m ‹ 
history , ‚For those who find themselves n t ted in t 
our 200 criticis 
Ourse è 1015 
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THE LIBRARY 


The library contains about two thousand volumes, includıng most 


the standard works on architecture, sculpture, and painting; the Ru . 
ше 


Sturgis collection of 7,500 carefully selected photographs of architect’ 


sculpture, and painting; and the important architectural and art period! 
adjacent to the drafting rooms. Provision # 


brary or the Library 9 


cals. Library rooms arc 
made for obtaining books from the University Lil 


Congress. 
Art COLLECTIONS 
I : the 
The National Gallery of Art, housed in the Ni ıtional Museum, 
Freer Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran Gallery of Art, as well as | 
ilable 


extensive collection of prints їп the Library of Congress, are all ava! 


to the student 
ADMISSION 


y 155100 
For a statement of the general regulations and procedure for admi 


to the University, see pages 4 $2 “ү 
à pag , - 4 f University 
Special students and auditors are referred to the Division 0 
and Extension Students 


For THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


Admission to the Division of Fine Arts is 


or on the evidence of the satisfactory completion of two years 0 со 
work ‚ 

Candidates for admission are required to present а certificate stat Р 
that the work has been satisf ctorily comple ted as follows: for the a 
tecture, Building, and Building Administration curricula, 2 cen Iu 

' the pre-Architecture curriculum or its equiv ilent; and for the or it⸗ 
tration and Art curricula, a certificate of the pre-Art curriculum 
equivalent 

For THE MASTER'S DEGREES ent 

Го be admitted to candidacy for the Master of Arts degree " — 

must present a Bachelor of Arts degree from an accredited — dent 


— E » 4 st 
To be admitted to candidacy for the Master of Fine Arts degree, elor ° 


must present either a Bachelor of Architecture degree or 3 - uden® 
Fine Arts degree or its equivalent from an accredited institution. che 
from unaccredited institutions may be admitted, at the discret shall 
Faculty, if recommended by the major department. Such seud® give the 


гесе 
complete one semester's work in the Division of Fine Arts an che e dee 
recommendation of the major department before registering fof 


ADVANCED STANDING h are e not 
с 
plished M 


Advanced credit from art and architecture schools wh 
afhliated with an accredited college or university 


may be est 


zu Т 
"ҮГҮТТҮ ү.. 02 
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t i i i 7 а - m Е sa 
“sistering in more advanced work of the same type for which credit is 
sired. If the work is satisfactory, the credit will be transferred from 
Jt Institution at which previous training was received. Practical expe- 


ng 


n i 
“се alone will not be accepted for advanced credit 


REGISTRATION 
or information and regulations regarding registration, see pages 53-54 
schedules must be approved by the Director of the Division. 


F 
All 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


UC a 4 J 
Т à statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 55-59. 


| SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES. LOAN FUNDS 


Th : Ї D: 

[ he following scholarships may be assigned to students in the Division 
Ine / 

ne Arts: Isaac Davis Scholarship; David Spencer Scholarship. 


partic | | Ё 
culars regarding scholarshi ›$, prizes, and loan funds, see 
Pages 60-68. сагат PS, | 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Studen 

Б NN ‘Division of Fine Arts are subiect to. and are expected t 
lariz ' 

age Фе themselve ith, the sene Univer Ра А tat " 

fer 48- 59 and 60-74. 


AMOUNT OF Work 


The Norm: , $002 Ь 
Under « rmal Program of studies for full-time students is set 


will urnculum Requirements". Students with limite 
; Proportionately longer time to complete the curricula 


rth below 
; 


і 
1 schedules 


Regul ATTENDANCE 
gular 
перц attendance із required in all classes and at all criticism periods. 


аг attend. s 
| All drawing e dance may cause the work of any student to be rejected. 
Versity, 8-room work must be done in the drawing rooms of the Uni- 


| St CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


dene 
8 - 
| Sixty. ur are classified as follows: juniors, those who have earned 
ser 4 e 
Our in Rhee hours of credit; seniors, those who have earned ninety- 
er- | 
олы Ours of credit; professionals, those who are registered for 


degree; graduates, those who are registered for a graduate 


t LiBRARY Books 


re . - 
esar tesponsible for any books removed from the library 
quired to pay for loss, mutilation, or damage done. 


LEO đa 


—— 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION | 
The courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical order beginning 


on page 201. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate requiremen 
of the Division of Fine Arts, the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a de 
nation of the major field of study is conferred. The major fields 
Architecture, Building, Building Administration, Illustration, and. f 
Upon the completion of further specified requirements, the profession | 
degree of Bachelor of Architecture or Bachelor of Fine Arts 15 соеп | 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
admissio 


To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the Ит 
y tte 

residence, $c holarship, and curriculum re juirements Particular a 

t led to the statem: | requirement n pages 71 137 


aduatior 


SCHOLARSHIP и 
: n 
p is described 


The system of grading and of computing scholarshi 
detail on pages ^ I. К - дех of af 
In order to graduate a student must have a quality-point ine 
least 2.00. ip 16 
yolarsh!P 


А student taking twelve semester-hours or more, whose sch d oppe? 
below a D average in values during any one semester, shall be⸗ و‎ | 
A student taking less than twelve semester-hours, whose $ 
below a D average in values during any two successive semester? 
be dropped. shall be 

A student whose scholarship is below a C average in values has | 


- а te 
placed on probation. A student shall be taken off — aa 
A student who há 


e 
on 
attained a C average or higher in values. 
probation for two successive semesters shall be dropped. ed may 
1 dropP 


After an interval of one semester a student who has beer ‚е Юг poo 
apply for readmission. A student who has been dropped Ө | 
scholarship will not be readmitted. | 

CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS dert | 
& 5 
The curriculum requirements include, for the Bachelor d — 
а total of at least 124 semester-hours of credit, and for the © mest 


Architecture and Bachelor of Fine Arts degrees, at least 154 


hours of credit. 


um } 
e Lh 


The Division of Fine Arts 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Architecture 


Junior Year Senior Year 


Architecture 2 


21-22 2 Architecture 125-26 
ArChitec 
Anitecture 23-24 2 Architecture 131-32 
Andi e Ше 27-28 8 Architecture 133-34 
rank. ure 111-12 4 Graphic Art 101-2 
арһіс Art 4 Graphic A є 
Сга hi 374 4 »raphic rt IOS 
„Ре Art >-8 7 
Civil E a, 4 Graphic Art 108 
"gineering 43-44 6 
` Total 
Total 20 
3 
[ 
Building 
Arch Junior Year Senior Year 
tecture 111-12 Archi 2-1 
h 4 rchitecture 133-34 
lecture I 
chite 31-32 6 Architecture 141-42 
С *cture 135-136 ч 
ivil E › 2 Economics 119 
"nei 
C il E eng 1 3 Economics 124 
Ci E BiNeering : * 
lvi] E E 43-44 6 Economics 131 
“gineering е 
nomics 2 g 61 3 Economics 132 
1-22 6 Political Science 127-28 
Total * 
10 Total 
Building Administration 
hitecty Junior Year Senior Year 
} ire 11 › 

Architecture ia + 4 Architecture 133-34 
fchite 9744 6 Architecture 141-42 
hin ute 131-42 4 

Fo tecture 6 Economics 119 
“CQ 135-36 > › 
p Omics rl 2 Economics 124 
Ublic Speaking 6 Economics 155-56 
| 8 1 and 2 6 Political Science 127-28 
Total 
30 Гога! 
| Illustration 
| Graphic Junior Year Senior Year 
Graphie Аге 3-4 
> “ре 4 Granhi t 101-2 
H A ‹ 
Graph; rt 7-8 4 згарћі‹ rt 101-2 
Graphic Art к 4 Graphic Art 105 
Atchin Art 27-28 3 Graphic Art 108 
Ari, ure I1-12 12 Graphic Art 125-26 
*Cture 13-1 4 Architecture 111-12 
. ECT 1 Electives 
Total 


Total 


— Á— — 
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Art 
Junior Year Senior Year 4 
m jam 
Graphic Art 11-12 4 Architecture 111-12 E н 
Architecture 11-12 4 Architecture 145-46 E 
Architecture І 2 Electives.............. CN Est 
Architecture 123-24 6 p 
Electives 14 Гога! NE .. 
Total 20 


PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 
Bachelor of Fine Ars 


Architecture 127-28 12 Graphic Art 103-4 et 
Architecture 141-42 8 Graphic Art 127-28... 
Architecture 143-44 2 Architecture 145-46... E 2 


Architecture 145-46 2 Electives TELLS 


Electives 


Bachelor of Architecture 


Total 


Total 30 


THE MASTER'S DEGREES 
es of ehe 


ite requiremen Arts 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the gradu: e 
or Master of Fin 


Division of Fine Arts, the de gree of M ister of Arts 
is conferred. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


RESIDENCE UE | 


A candidate must pass in residence and study 
least two semesters, or one semester and one summer term 2 
or four summer ter dl 
absentia: © 
168100 | 


or three summer terms of nine weeks each, 

weeks each. No credit will be granted for work done in > 
° . к r 

for the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the ре 


the department concerned. 


In order to graduate a student must have а grade of Ao 


CuRRICULUM REQUIREMENTS «ae Af 

e N ‘ їй 
To receive either the degree of Master of Arts ог Master pl: ошз d 
the candidate must complete successfully twenty-four гете" cad ші 


: K i , : f stu 
work in addition to the thesis, forming a consistent p'an 9 one 


| ] lected from 
subject to the following limitations: (а) Courses may be electes : pt 
b) At least twelve 


SCHOLARSHIP Ў | 
Ё r Bin all work | 


two, or three departments of the University. ( 


~ — 
hours, plus the thesis, must be in the ог subiect At 
*eMester-hours n ust be taken in t | "rait | 
Mount of y ' in an 
"X Semester. of third-er t 
of Study. ( I e : 
Same work бае for 1 wer 

Г Í HESI 

A candidate for the degree of Master of Arts Mast 

Must Present a thesi in his m А hiect The t 
Mester-hours of credit t га t legree and n 
at the beginning f the final vear ] hoice of t t 
Op Proved by the professor їп charge of the major and re 
Ta of the Re gistrar by the date announced t 


| | f: 

11 form must e the y і 
Mus n I 
à ist be Presented to the Dire bvt not t 
n 
ки сей in the Un versity calendar I f tott 
E" in Written fori 1, it must conform to tl , 
Be 75. 

ORAL EXAMINA 


At least 


three w ek elor he Convocation at which 
pected € s bef re th 


Majo f » the candidate must pass ition on 
y th 'eld of work before a comn ve t 

е Directo The ; y f oh: en e] 
Signed £. he judgment of this com ‹ tł 
before у each member and trans nitted to the Director at lea 


the stated Convocation 


IQI 


least twelve 
er mum 
t least 

А rse 
I the 
FI Arts 
unts S SIX 
stered for 


s pre- 
ted 
ts stated 1 


1 


ne degree is 


nis thesis and 


rs appointed 
written and 


La 
st two weeks 


— — 


| 
| 
| 
| 


— we 
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THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY AND 
EXTENSION STUDENTS 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University 


: , ` ivision of Uni iy and 
Imer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., Director of the Division of Univer ty anc 
“Xtension Students. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 
The Division of Universi 


ty and Extension Students was organized in 
Ке, 
939 in orde 


г to make the work of the University in its several divisions 
ccessible to mature students and to provide for the offering 
Urses to meet special demands as they may arise from time 
Stu 


“ 2on p’ 
dents registered in this Division are designated “university 
extension” 


students aS disting ushed from regularly matriculated 
е E 4 9, аз GISONE 
Rraduate 


and graduate students. 


ADMISSION 


n over twenty-one years of age may apply for admission 
pa versity students, to pursue courses for which they have had adequate 
e station, In each case the approval of the instructor concerned must 
a Applicants for admission must present a ¢ ee 

ig foun 2 Previously pursued, on the University form i re а s Po 

tered, Ar to pursue with advantage a course for : 11 e " * 8 

the KK student may be dropped from the rolls ot Prat ese p 
irector, mendation of the instructor and with the approva 


h^ beeial instances, 
gd y registered 

ill active 
| Ul be allowed 


with the permission of the instructor, a person 
as an “auditor” in a class without being required 


part in the exercises or to pass examinations, but no credit 
for such attendance. 


li Universtry Students IN Law 

ры; ed number of Persons who cannot qualify as candidates for г 

m qu Law, but who are over twenty-five vears of age and because o 

Qualite ta educational 

stude s Pursue the studv of Law, mav be admitted as university 
Upon the approval of the I 


training, and practical experience seem 


iculty of the Law School 


(193 


арчанд 


аа —— 


== 


— — 
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lates for admission as university students in Law 


Candi 
written applications, setting forth their lifications in detail, 


letters and certificates to prove the facts stated therein as 


cation and experience. Work done by such university students 


be counted toward a degree 


For information and regulations 1 rding registi 
FEI AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see | 


Student ‚ Dit [ — at d Syudents afi subje 

t , 4 ресі | / war ral Univers) 
TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 

t 

at their геи 


University and extension students тау be transferred, , upon 
| only 


to other Colleges, Schools, and Divisions of the University an 
complying with the regulation f the specific Colleges. Schoo 
Divisions as stated herein. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION ing 
x : М $ ainnin 
The courses of instruction are liste ] in alphabetical order beg 
оп page 201 
EXTENSION COURSES the 
n j awed rom 
Special courses may be offered at the University or away fro 
University whenever the demand exists and the University Y Ua 
I an credit 0 
furnish proper facilities for instruction. Such courses may "d ‚ are O 
noncredit courses, according to University regulations. If dem offered 
credit, the work will be of the same character and standard as tha 
by the University in its regular courses ups таў 
А 2 ‘uch gro е 
Extramural classes may Бе formed by local groups Such £ f orga? 


e Director, the possibility ‘ courses 
Extramura f 
hour an [5 of 


determine, upon consultation with tl 
ж 


t ; А 
izing the type of extramural work which they desire. 
generally will be arranged to meet in one period for one 


minutes weekly, for fifteen weeks [his constitutes two class mestê 
fifty minutes each and, when credit is granted, will count for cwo dept 
hours’ credit. Such courses must be approved in advance by к tet 
ment concerned. Tuition will be charged at the rate of $82 " 


3 of 
e nent 
Announce?” ined 


hour, plus the University fee for extension students. be obt? 


extension courses will be issued from time to time and таў 


upon application at the Office of the Registrar. 


Ferri rrn. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


1933 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


А! | 
ч 4 ч Е. 
Гһе Summer Sessions are an integral part of the University, and all | [ 
iB . a - : , 
N Uses given are similar to the corresponding courses offered in the other 
erms . 
Ms, Academic « redit for courses satisfactorily completed may be 4 | 
Applied olle ! 
and towards the appropriate degrees in the various Colleges, 100/8, | 
hc ivi А ч - І 
Divisions of the University [he complete educational equipment 1! 
and fac |; s | 1 ha € | 
Se: ities of the University are available to students in the Summer [| 
$$ : | | 
е ee including libraries, laboratories, field е juipment, etc. All | 
M 
Partments of the University are open to men and women 
uri * Summer Sessions offer an opportunity to continue university work e 
n н ' | Tr H 
ng the summer ational value of a term of study in 


реп d l'he edu 


Was 


Ren "Ington is of great importance; it forms a background for both intelli- | 
t d y k н x 1 
M and “ppreciative citizenship. History, political science, economics, 
0 ite, and current events are all vivified by a first-hand knowledge 
ur na»; » 4 . 1 1 
mpl National Institutions. The schedule of classes allows the students | 
Me time to visit the great libraries and laboratories of the Capital and 
to obs great lıbrar | | 
Г гуе the Departments and Bureaus of the Government in operation 
е тапу ] i | í ! 
and exhib; educational and scientific organizations with central offices i B 
1 з ы! tudent «I T 
еса та Situated in W ashington are accessible to students whose | | | 
em tests draw on such resources. Excursions are arranged to | | IH 
апу - ; tie |! 
and ү 'Y Places of beauty and historic association in nearby Virginia ia 
Mar jl: y . oan NI 
C Yland, UN | 
„ “OUrses T К á m : ` | 
Graduat 5 will be offered in the Junior College, Columbian College, the 101 a 
UG è Council, the Law School, the School of Education, the School | | | 
'ernme - s - | 
M Jorge the Division of Library Science, the Division of Fine ii M 
> and the Di, ion f "am il 
nt с the Division of University and Extension Students Students | | ! 
their ar, ool of } Ngineering will have the opportunity to take many of i gu 
T elective and EA le y 4. * < : i B 
Colles “ anc required courses in the Junior College and Columbian Pay BIEN 
ge с » - e E NI 
Pr , "urricula, ү i| 
Vision is 1 ' à iN NI 
durin я 18 made for the social and recreational side of student life | | 
| 18 the Summer S ^ М x TR WE ES 
“рте, T Sessions. The University’s athletic facilities and ! M 
аге avai . i \ 4 | 
Curses of We available to all students. The numerous parks and golf | | lu 
ee H 
and at nearh “shington, the riding trails, water sports on the Potomac | | I 
In: “IDV beachas F . i | | 
Univers Caches, all offer a wide choice of outdoor recreation. The | 
dir: SIty rece t - ` [ Jf 
“ition, of th Puons and dances аге annual events, and special summer | i | | 
е stude i «e 8 
all Students ; tudent newspaper are issued. The University fee entitles a | 
in q nd { | 
ofice Of the T Attendance to medical advice and treatment from the n 
hiv e » 9 i NM 
Wersity Physician. A series of University lectures upon i H 


(195) li gi 


190 The Co leges, Schools, and Dit 1 


various phases 


themes of contemporary interest by men distinguished in v 


of our modern life will be given during the Sessions. ed 
For the benefit of out-of-town students, summer privileges (subj 


to certain limitations) have been granted by the Washington branch of 
the American Association of University Women and by the Universit 
Club of Washington. Under this arrangement many students may enjoy 
the use of these club houses and contact with the membership by applying 


to the Dean of the Summer Sessions. 


SPECIAL PROGRAM FOR 1933 


; t- 1C 
will present a full program of academ 


‹ п 923 V 
al courses. In addition, speci: il c irricula have been prepa » 
in the School of Education and the School of Government. А large К 
ber of the regular members of the University Faculty will te: ¿ch during! 
summer, and distinguished specialists from the Departments ot ; 
United States Government and from national economic and education 
organizations have been added to the staft e. d 
Because of its situation, The George Washington I niversity и * 
position to organize certain types ol ac ademic work which profit —— 
by the resources of the Departments of the Federal Goy ernment í and = 
institutions in the National Capital The School of Government J 
offers а seminar-conference in the important held of f Hispanic Ame 
relations. The emphasis this year, however, ıs centri ilized on the rests 
bean area, and the work is so arranged that students whose „of 
lie in the field of American diplomacy and particularly 1n the histo. a 
: Amer! 


Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, and n oe * e һе 


will receive greater benefit ihe se 


an exception | opportunity to come into intimate conti jut 
authorities in the field, and the course has been so arr: eos a: 5 
views and opinions can be exchanged with maximum facility and an 
to perplexing questions can be found ler che 
Гһгее distinct conferences or institutes have been arr: nged unc opi 
School of Education for the consideration of special « lucation? > put) 
namely, Conference on Curriculum; Conference on the Nation? ms © 
of Secondary Education; and Conference on Educ: tional Relati each 
Socio-economic Problems. These institutes will meet for one "peón 
and will be led by some of the most distinguished experts 1® de ре 
fields in the Departments of the United States Government 2, , ms 
he proble 


institutions whose activities are most closely related to t 


be disc ussed 
More complete information concerning these an 


N 1 = > : * «sions 
Summer Sessions curricula will be found in the Summer 3ess% 


now available upon request. 


-— 1] 
ETTTLLLL Eh 


The Su mmer Se Ss 1, INS 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


A ч tules and regulations of the 1 niversity apply to all departments 
ie ‹ 


Sch 
ools X4 : 
б ls, and Divisions in this catal gue should be consulted for informa- 
lon reg 
ғ 


ummer Sessions. The announcements of the separate Colleges, 


arding admis ion, adv anced stan ling, tees, etc. 


бс: = : 
Pecial publications relating to the Summer Sessions will be sent to 


all inte 
nterested persons on request. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


TN he 
“ourses of instruction offered in the Summer Sessions are included 


the ; 2 . » " 
E alphabetical list of courses beginning on page 201 and also in the 
Yer Sessions Bulletin. 


Er: 


TA 


— — 


INSTRUCTION 


COURSES OF 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


On the 
ange 


" i { * 

followine pages of this bulletin, under the alphabetically ar 
i 

d names of the d 

Instruction of 


academic year 1933-34. The courses as here listed are subject to some 
Sight change. The 
announced 


The System of numbers 
announcem 


Jartments of instruction, sted the courses o: 


^ 1 | 4 ; 7 
ered by the University in the summer of 1933 and in th 


University reserves the right to withdraw any course 


ind symbols used in connection with these 


1 ^l 
ents of courses 18 explained in the following paragraphs. 


EXPLANATION oF Cot к Num: 


n all departments of instruction the number which precedes the name 


те 7 » 1 
0 j ourse indicates the semester in which that course is offere An 
K 

A Humber indicates that t) urse is offered in the first semester: an eu 
Number ates that the cou і ered 

"er, that ui Теке in 1 md mester: and a double number (e 
105. po ed Im | ( a ; 


"^99 that it } 


n м rule has no 
ler Sessions. 


ern 17 (/ П? / n ter and í 


۲ 1 7 > m 
applic ation, however, to courses offered only in the Sum- 


Ina few cases, where a course which is numbered for one 


Semes 
E and IS normally given in that semester, is off red th ѕ year in 
їп Ке eater, such exception to the foregoing rule is « е 
the ent following the name of the course; and in each 
nt * number 18 followed by the letter x (e g.,2IX 
to 150; aee Partment of Law , first-year courses are n imbered fron Ес 
201 to 2с E ir courses, from 151 to 200; third-year courses, from 
In E ‚And graduate courses, from 2¢1 to N 


* de ` Me жени res 
Numbere, Partments of the School of Medicine, first-year cours 


trom IOI to 


200; second-vear courses, from 201 to 2 


301 to 400; and fourth-year courses, from 401 to $ 
all othe Е "ө Ж 
irst ther departments the following grouping is used: 
М — | 
the pup *ourses, numbered from 1 to тоо, are planned for students 
res ; | 
Secs eshman and sophomore years 
па. 
Students STOUP courses, nun bered from 101 to 200, are planned for 
: 5 : 
higher ‘ in the Junior and se nior vears he тау be credited toward 
~ uep TN 
Proved Srees only when registration for graduate credit has been ar 
4 " 14 
braduat че beginning of the course by the Dean responsible for the 
“te wo = : : 
of ddit; rk and by the o nicer of instructior when the completion 
lon: 
hi nal Work has bee meshed an ho sh ficer of instruction 
''d-grour «з been certified to by the officer of ins 
sroup : 
0 с Courses mharad ўе to . Me + " primar 
4 Sraduate » numbered from 201 t: ‚ are planned prımarıl 
the 


* Students. They 


сег of ; are open to seniors only with the approval 
r of Instruction. 
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202 
| D 
INDICATION OF THE ÁMOUNT OF CREDIT 
The number of semester-hours of credit given for the satisfac 


completion of a course is in most cases indicated in parentheses after the 
name of the course. Thus, a year course giving three hours of credit 
each semester is marked (3-3), and a semester course giving three hours 

} A semester-hour of credit usually consists 0 the 


la boratory 


of cred 


TP peri d of class work or one 


semester. 
indicates that! e 
will nol 


y dit 
thal creati t 


comp! 


period 
A dagger (T) preceding the number of a year course 


course may noi oe |, ‚41 ti 


given until the w rk of both resi ha 


ANATOMY 


| Сеогде Bain Jenkins, M.D., Professor of Anatomy, Executive Officer. І 
Othmar Charles Solnitzky, Ph.D., M.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy. | 
William Henry W aller, Ph.D., Instructor in Anatomy. || 
John Ralston Pate, A.B., B.S., M.D., Teaching Fellow in Anatomy. I 

| 
101 Gross Anatomy Jenkins and Staff | 


- è 2 MA | v a 

This course consists of instruction in osteology, followed by the 
: . È b 

careful dissection and study of the entire body. Sixteen hours 

a week, | 


107 Histology and Embryology Jenkins and Staff 
ae £: | 
This course includes the histogenesis and microscopic structure 
of the tissues and organs of the human body. Fifteen hours a 
week. 

104 Regional Anatomy Jenkins and Staff 


correlation course in which cross sections, prepared speci- 
Mens, and mod 
Bross, and 
week. 


105 Micros, opii - 


els are employed to study the developmental, 
microscopic details of body structure. Six hours a 


Anatomy Seminar (electi: Jenkins f {| 

T nar 

Hours and credits to be arranged | 

I * " . 4 - I dH 

úl Comparative Anatomy (elective) The Staff | || 
Ours and credits to be arranged MI 

201 3 я n 2 D { 5 |! 
Functional and Surgical Anatomy The Staff | 


, Course in applied Anatomy taught in conjunction with the 
Clinica] Staff. Two hours a w eek. 


207 i 19 
374 parek Jenkins and Staf 
Ours and credits to be arranged. 


205 Microtechnic The Staff | 


— 


— — 


urs and credits to be arranged. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Norris Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Professor of Architecture, Executi 
Officer 

Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., Assistant Professor of Architecture 

George Richard Roberts, A.M., LL.B., C.E., Lecturer in Architecture 

Arthur Beaupre Darton, B.Arch., Associate in Architecture. 


Edwin Armstrong Weihe, B.Arch., Associate in 


Minimum requirements for the major: see page 189 
First Group 
t Architectural Drawing and Perspective (2) Darton 
Drawing-room fee, $ Section A, Mon. and Wed., 9-19 af 
to 12. Section B, Mon. and Thurs., 7.30 to 10.30 p-™ 
Darto? 


Shades and S 


п fee $3: 


Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 4 Drawing Toons Mon 


Section A, Mon. and Wed., 9.10 a.m. to 12. Section 
and Thurs., to 1 p.m 
Technique and composition Drawing-room fee, $3- 


A, Mon and Wed ‚ 9.1 a.m. to 12 section B, Mon. anc 


to I p.m 


11-12 Historic Architecture (2-2 
Wed. and Fri., 5.10 p.m 


13-14 Historic Ornament (1-1 


Mon., 5.10 p.m. 


{21-22 Art Appreciation (1-1) 


Weihe 
Section 
] Thurs" 
Kline 
Kline 


Crandall 


Wed., 5.10 p.m dal 

123-24 Princioles of P Сй 

23-24 Principle Planning (1-1) strat? 
Prerequisite: Architecture 21-22 (or concurrent "- 

therefor Fri, 5.1 p.m N ff 

, T tà 

* The > 

25-26 Design ! m semi 

Simple architectural problems. Drawing-room fee, #2 Fri of 

ter. Section A, Mon. and Wed., 1.10 to 4 p.m» ane. „40 


Sat., 9.10 a.m. to 12 Section B, Tues., Y ed., an 


to 10.30 p.m. 


(204) 


j Fri» 7" 


Architecture 205 


27-28 Design (474) The Staff 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design class B problems. Prerequisite: 
Architecture 26 Drawing-room fee, $6 a semester; Beaux Arts 
fee, $7.50 a semester. Section А, Mon., Tues., Thurs., and 


Fri., 9.10 a.m. to 12 section B, Mon., Tues., Wed., and Sat., 


/*3O to 10.3 p.m. 


SECOND GROUP 


Kline‏ ن 


11-2 Historic Arch 


Pues. and Thurs., 6.1 р.п 


129 ч 
714 Domest, Buildi» (4-4 Crandall and Staff 
Financial, social, and esthetic requirements. Tues. and Thurs., 
5.10 p.m.; and Mon., 1.10 to 4 p.m., or Wed., 7.30 to 10.30 p.m. 
12 ا‎ 
3726 De ign (6-6) The Staff 
" . 1 › 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design class A and B problems. Pre- 
requisite: Architecture 28 Drawing-room fee, $6 a semester; 
Jeaux Arts fee, $7.50 a semester. Section A, daily, 9.10 a.m 
0 12. Section B, Architecture 124 or 126. Mon., Thurs., and 
Fri., 7-30 to 10.30 p.m. Students with limited schedules may 
take Architecture 125 and 126 for two semesters each. 
125... 4 
28 Design (6-6) The Staff 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design class A problems. Prerequisite: 
Architecture 126 Drawing-room fee, $6 a semester; Beaux 
Es fee, $7.50 a semester Section А, daily, 9 a.m. to 12 
“ection В, Architecture 127 or 128, Tues., Thurs., and Fri., 
"ЭУ to 10.3 p.m. Students with limited schedules may take 
. tchitecture 127 and 128 for two semesters each 
131-2, C 
ye Ma ction (3-4 Roberts 
d aterials and practices of the building trades Structural 
det; y . 
details, Specifications, contracts, and supervision. Prerequisite: 
и 1 
$ Junior standing. Mon., W ed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m 
3371 7 
DM Mhea: D 
PI pes Equipment (2-2 Roberts 
umbı л 1 
Ing, heating, ventilating, and electrical installation. 
еге‹ ite: ; i ey 
TA ]uisite: junior standing. Tues ] Thurs., 5.10 p.m. 
1336 C ^ 
sts (1-1) 
“Stim; : " r " 
lc ating “osts, hnancing, management, and repair of buildings. 
Of offered in 1077 ^ 
TA 33-34 
41 Office P, , 
Work; actice (4~4 Crandall and Staff 
king d 
“ng drawings, details, and specifications Prerequisite: 


Drawing-room fee, $7 a semester. Section A, 


` 
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en 
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206 Courses of Instruction 
ES - 4 — + 


Mon. and Fri., 1.10 to 4 p.m. Section В, Wed. and Ёп» 79 


to 10.30 p.m. 


{143-44 Professional Relations (1-1) 
Prerequisite: senior standing Not offered in 1933-34) | 
f sandal 
145-46 Architectural Humanities (1-1) Старій 
Current art and architectural periodicals and special subjec 
Prerequisite: senior standing. Mon., $.10 p.m. 


THIRD Group 


231-32 Advanced Construction The sul 


dits to be arranged. (Not offered in 1933-34) 


Hours and cre 
Р Stall 
251-52 Seminar in Design The 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


BACTERIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Earl Baldwin McKinley, A.B., M.D., Professor of Bacteriol gy, Executive 
Officer. 


ond Pree 
сое Roy Spencer, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Hygiene and Pre 


ventive Medicine 
eland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology. 
John Harold Hanks, Ph D., Assistant Professor of Bacteri 
ае Verder, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Bact 
Alden Franklir 


212 


213 


^at 


1 Roe, Sc.D., Instructor in Bacteri 


General Ba teri l py 1) Hanks 
А study of the fundamental facts of Bacteriology, including 
discussions of the industrial and hygienic applications of the 
Science, Several groups of bacteria, yeasts, and molds are 


laboratory Mon., We 1., and Fr to 11 a.m. 


) , 
Bacterj logy and Imm 


This Course 


Studied in the 


10) y, Parr, Hanks, Roe 
consists of both lectures and laboratory work and 
is designed to give the student a thorough grounding in bacteri- 
ological | 


technique, upon the basis of which a comprehensive 
Study 


» is made of all the парол Parapente SECTOR 
The course stress 


directly related to medical problems concerning infectious dis- 

2 1 1 | 
eases and their pathology, diagnosis, and treatment. Practical 
Immunologi 


es those phases of Bacteriology and Immunology 


cal and serological technique is also dealt with. 
Attention is given to certain of the helminths and protozoan 
Parasites, The filterable viruses and rickettsiz are also con- 


sidered, Eleven hours a week. 


Immuno] ee gro ry (electit Hanks, Roe 
Hours and cr 


edits to be arrange 
Hygiene 


Spencer 
Course | s dealing with prob- 
urse of lectures and field demonstrations ealing I 
ems of per | 


rsonal and community hygiene such as water sup; 


Sewage disposal, food supply infant welfare, essentials of per- 
{ : Y F 41 poem fact 
Sonal-health Maintenance, tuberculosis, insect-borne infect ons, 

Vi a 1 ч E b 
tal Statistics, and medical е )nomics I ree n rs a Week, 
Filterable Viruses McKinley, Verder 


Survey of methods for the study of filterable viruses and of 


(207) 


208 Courses of Instruction 
; — 
и : \ „ 112% 
the principal virus diseases. Prerequisite: Bacteriology !! 
Hours and credits to be arranged 
214 Epidemiology and Vital Statisti lecti Spence 
One hour a week. 
зот Preventive Medicine and Public Health* McKinley, Spence 
A lecture course devoted to a historical survey of the deve KÝ 
ment of the modern public-health movement, the physician 
relation to public-health problems, prevention and control © 
communicable diseases, mortality and morbidity statistics, AN 
^ ә l à ‘ipa 
modern public-health practices by Federal, State, municip?? 
and county health units. l'wo hours a week 
302 Infectious Disease electi The suf 
А mon 
Clinical aspects of Bacteriology and prevention of the com! 
infectious diseases. One hour a week í 
| » The Sta 
303-4 Research in Bacteriology The 5t 
Hours and credits to be arranged. í 
; ; The Sta 
305 Research in Hygiene and Preventive Medicine [he 
Hours and credits to be arranged { 
te ys The Sta 
309-10 Staff Seminar The 
Biweekly 
jot 
*The Department arranges at f єз ‹ eventive as f me ine with other ot 
departments in the ol of Me ^+ li ge n eraining in this imi 
held 


"ТТТ ыы 


Vince Е 
шсеп du \ igneaud, Ph.D., Professor of Bi 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


hemistry, Executive Officer. 


Oseph Hyram Roe, Ph D., Prof: r of Bi hem: try. 


esse H 


I armon, Ph.D., Instructor in Biochemi try. 
ubert Scott Loring, Ph.D., In 


ctor in Biochemistry. 


* John Irish, A.M., Instructor in Biochemistry 
lelen Marie Dyer, A.M ‚ Teachir g Felloso in Bi chemistry 
| 4 Biochemistry f Foods and Nutrition (4) Dyer 
Lecture and laboratory course designed particularly for students 
| of the Department of Home Economics. Tues. and Thurs., 
2 to 5 p.m. 
141-42 Biochem; try (4-4) Roe, Dyer 
Lecture and laboratory course for Columbian College students, 
Similar in general content to Biochemistry 144 and 251. Mon. 
and Wed., 9 a.m. to 12. 

44 Bio летїягу du Vigneaud, Roe, and Staff 
Lecture course dealing with the Biochemistry of proteins, fats, 
and carbohydrates; digestion, tissues, intestinal putrefaction, 
and feces; blood, milk, and urine. Physical-chemical topics 
such 45 Osmosis, colloids, and enzyme kinetics are brought out 
* their relationship to the above subjects. Attention is also 
Eiven to various phases of intermediary metabolism, to the 
endocrines, and to the so-called deficiency diseases. Clinical 

1 “Spects of the subject are stressed. Two hours a week. 

р — Seminar (elective) du Vigneaud, Roe, and Staff 
henicry +. for freshmen amplifying the lectures in Bio- 
of the "Оа and taking up in greater detail certain aspects 

: ne hour a week. 

251 


^ Tw hemistry du Vigneaud, Roe, and Staff 
Chemistry 1 laboratory course continuing the work of Bio- 
Wdrates engl Ihe chemistry of proteins, fats, and carbo- 
tration, and , Uto Te tissue chemistry, hydrogen-ion concen- 
laboratory a 10ds of quantitative analysis are studied in the 

¥. Methods of analysis of urine, blood, gastric con- 


tents : 

5, a "ce 

metal nd feces Which are aids in the diagnosis of diseases and 
а »olic disturbances 


‘ are particularly stressed in the labora- 
tory, and the 


interpretation of the findings by these methods 


(209) 
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is thoroughly dealt with in the lecture work. The lectures af 
late the laboratory work with the previous 
semester's lecture work and to present advanced biochem! 
hours of lectures and nine hours of laboratory 


also de signed to corre 


material. Two 
work a week. 
Biochemical Preparation The Staff 


Hours and credits to be arranged 


Chemistry of the Internal Secretion 


Hours and credits to be arranged 


du Vigneaud 


Vigneaud 
mainly 
pecially 


I du 


Seminar course on the current literature in Biochemistry: 


for graduate students, but open to a limited number of $ 


qualified medical students. Hours to be arranged. 


The Sof 


Staff Seminar 
Biweekly 

Staff 
Re fear А in Bi chemistry 


Hours and credits to be arranged 


du Vigneaud and 


Robert F 


D y J ve Officer 
iske Griggs, Ph.D., Professor чр 27 » В 
| Albert Spear Hitchco« k, Sc.D., Pr j { Rot 
лт : me f D, re , 
Neil Everett Stevens, Ph.D., | n 
y > DL T] tan! e 
Paul William Bo утап, Ph.D., Ass not! 
awson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Assistant 1 
ter-hours of Botany 
* e twenty-lour semester 7 4 
Minimum requirements f the major: twen ела " he Executiv 
j | major may be аг on 
with Collaterals A Biol gical ocience ma 7 new for e esiring a ‹ 
ers of the Departments of Botany and 7 
Major 
IRST GROUT À 
| | Plant* Ihe Staff 
I Structure and Funct i ғ i Wed IO a.m.; 
uctu d 1 A MA an ved., 9 
Material fee, $4.« oection \, Mon B. Mon nd W ed., 
. Y section D, Мо A 
laborator, Wed., 1.10 to р i ›. Section С, Mon 
11.1 ) a.m.; laboratory Fri., 1 a.m io Section D, 
and Wed., 1 10 p.m.; laboratory Fri = to 3 p.m 
Tues. and Thurs » 9.1 i.m. ; c boratory Thurs., 
Section E, Pues and | [S., 1 “ | 1 p.m. labo- 
1.19 to 3 p.m tion F, 1 
ratory lhurs., 6 to I The Staff 
2 Survey Of the Plant Kingdon tar 
for 
Material fee, $4 ime sections . * es 
x Gr rs and 155 é 
$ Field Botany (4 
à; | es f botanical inter 
Field trips to пер boring | t 1 V except t 
“Classroom study. Summer Sess ns 
I to + p.m., six weeks tc - 
۱ 
17-18 pe, 
18 Field В, tany N ? 4 We | i 
Fic] boratory Mon. and р 
ield trip Fri., 1.10 to c 4 
to 3 p.m 
SECOND G , 
I J ` “ 
99 Presession Field Tris 2 


BOTANY 


Griggs 
A Admission by permission 
Mountains of North Car una ` 

Instructor, < 


senta 
ation for Bora 
""!Enment to a laborat 


— — 


— 


№ 


— 
N 


Courses of Instruction _ 
Postsession Field Trip (2) Сп 
To the pine barrens of New Jersey. Admission by permission 
the instructor. Summer Sessions 1933—Aug. 13—26. 


Evolution (3-3 Grigs’ 
í i Geology 


Prerequisite: one year of college work in Botany, 


or Zoology. Mon., Wed., and Fri., £.10 p.m. 
Cytology: Plants and Animals (3 


Prerequisite: General Botany or Zoology 


Bowman 


Material fee, $9 


Thurs» 
а semester [hurs., 8.1 p.m.; laboratory l'ues and I 


t 6 to 8 p.m. 


2 to 4 p.m., or Tues., $ to 7 p.m., and Thurs., 


Prerequisite: Botany 1, 2, and $, or 17-18 Wed., 0-16 
laboratory Mon ^ Wed 9 and | п., hours to be arranged. 
in 1933-34 and alternate years P 

D Grigs’ 
Prerequisite: Botany 1, 2, and §, or 17-18. 
laboratory Mon., Wed., and Fri., hours to be arranged. 


.d., 6.10 
Wed., 0 (Offered 


in alternate years, not in 1933—34 


Ё n 
| | Y Assist? 
Pi улоо g1Cdl Plant Anatomy 4 Griggs and 19537 
è ; scene 19% 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2, or $ Summer Session 
1 1 , 
daily except Sat., 9.4 a.m. to 12, SIX Weeks term. Р 
› T ' Yocum 
Plant Physiology (4-4 ] 2h 
1 or 2 ane ^ 
1 2 


Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2; Chemistry 


Mon. and Wed., 5:19 


Material fee, 24.4 a semester 


laboratory Mon. and Wed., hours to be arranged. ј cuf 
The | 

Minor Problems (9-4 

Hours to be arranged. Yocum 

rasen Shea) in Biology 


Prerequisite: major in Science; two year courses 


` ; one 
in. Chemistry» Mon: 


one a field course; one vear course 
n F ducation- 


course in Physics; twelve semester-hours 1 


and Wed., 4.10 p.m. 


THIRD GROUP re Stat 

$ The 54 
den ar (2-2 
Tues., 6.1 p.m. Greve? 
Seminar (2-2 1 
[he history of Botany. Thurs., 8 p.m. The suff 
Research 
Hours and credits to be arranged. | dits © 

" А ге 

Summer Sessions 1931—Botanv 211, hours апе ы 


arranged; nine weeks’ term (Griggs 


CHEMISTRY 


Colin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D , Profe 4 ! Chemistry. 
Ralph Edward Gibson, Ph.D., Profe rial Lecturer in ( misiry. 


| Q sate dent, r f Chemistry 
enjamin Douglass \ ап I vera, M Di | cial I 
Executive OR 


DeWitt Clinton Knowles, M.S., Assistant Profe r of Chem: 


Joseph Alfred Ambler, Ph D., Lecturer in Chemistr 


aleigh Gilchrist, Ph.D., Le 
Paul Hugh Emmett, Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistrs 
John Walter Brandt, M.S., Instructor in Chem; * 
“man Henry Kaveler, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry 


David Halbert Howard, ir., Ph.D., Instructor i: Сосн 


2 quirements for the major: Chemistry 1 2, 21-22, pel 42, oe 

E 92, with Mathematics 19 and 20 and Physics її, 12, 13, ms 
work of the junior and senior years must be approved by 

of tment, A Physic Y 

|" partments 

rman | 


| гга 1 by the Executive Officers 
сепсе major m De a i 1 : : 
f C} == | Physics for those desiring a combined maji . 
о hemis and sics f 


anguage is recomr led for all majors 


Before completing regi 


m for courses in which there are 


| r I five f the 
| | t t {тот the representative « 
each student must obtain fre 3 E 
to a laboratory section and lock 
1 


E leposit see page 56 
à Statement of laboratory fees and deposits, 


First Group 


“2 Genera] С} 


tray * 


i 2 Assistants 
mi (4-4 Van Evera, Howard, - r » 
Section À, Mon. and Wed., 10.1 a.m. Section B, Mon. anc 


ed., 5.1 p.m. Laboratory: section M, Mon. and Wed ‚1 10 
104 P.M.; section N, Tues. and Thurs., 1.10 to 4 р т.; — 
О, Mon. and Wed., 6 to 9.20 p.m.; section P, Tues. anc 
'hurs ‚ 6 


9 CO 9.20 p.m 
Chemistry 


Semester. 
Same as f 
Che 


ter, 


Ix—same as Chemistry ı, but offered second 
Pues. and Thurs., <.1 p.m. Laboratory sections 
г Chemistry 


1 2 ut offered first semes- 
Mistry 2x—same as ( hemistry 2, but offered firs 


l'ues. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. Section B, l'ues. 


: ®, 5.10 p.m. Laboratory sections same as for Chem- 
EE. "ty 2 


o 
edit em i Fs FREE. 
; ion] stitutes ar ement ' n Genera 7 stry ho h 
Чч ches! C ¡Ap high school may be excused from Chemistry 
nig" Chemistry from an accredited high schauen 
21 or 


21x follow ng Chemistry 2 « 


— — — 


214 Courses of Instruction — 
2-21 General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis" (4-4) 
; “был. апд Ascistant 
Summer Sessions 19 daily except Sat., 8.40 to 9.45 am: ” 
9.55 a.m. to I p.m., nine weeks’ tern 
21-22 Inorganic Qualitative Analysis (4-4) Knowles and Assistants 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 2. Section A, Mon. and Wed., 1119 
a.m. Section B, Mon. and Wed., 5.10 p.m. Laboratory: 8% 
tion M, Mon. and Wed., 1.10 to 4 p.m.; section N, Tues: e 
Thurs., 1.10 to 4 p.m.; section O, Mon. and Wed., 6.39 © 9% 
p.m.; section Р, Tues. and Thurs., 6 to 9.20 p.m. 
Chemistry 21x—same as Chemistry 21, Ф. offered second 
semester. Section A, Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. Se 
B, Tues. and Thurs. 5.10 p.m. Laboratory sections Si 
as for Chemistry 21. 
t41-42 Organic Chemistry (4-4) Mackall, Brandt, and — 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 1-2, or 2 and 21. Section Л» y^ 
and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. Section B, Tues. and Thutss e: 
p.m. Laboratory: section M, Mon. and Wed., 1.10 to 4 А 
section N, Tues. and Thurs., 1.10 to 4 p.m.; section P, 
and Thurs., 6.30 to 9.20 p.m d 8.40 t0 
Summer Sessions 1933 (4-4)—daily except Sat., facial 
9.45 a.m. and 9.55 a.m. to 1.30 p.m., nine weeks’ term (Ma 
and assistant). 
SECOND GROUP + eran 
Trrr-12. Physical Chemistry (5-<) Kaveler and — 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 121; Mathematics 20; Phy ona 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section P and 
Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. Laboratory: section N» 196 10 10 
Thurs., 1.10 to 4 p.m.; section P, Tues and Thurs» ™ 
9.20 p.m 4 
121-22 Quantitative Inorganic Analysis (4-4) Knowles and Assis ec 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. Section A, Fri- 11.19 a.M edo 
tion B, Fri., 5.10 p.m. Laboratory: section 5» — 6.30 
and Fri., 1.10 to 4 р.т.; section Т, Mon., Wed., anc 
to 9.20 p.m. Knowle 
135-36 Inorganic Chemistry (2-2) JN ues: 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 122. Laboratory: — weds 6.9 
and Thurs., 1.10 to 4 p.m. Section O, Mon. and 
Шү to 9.20 p.m. pave б 
* Chemistry 1-2 constitutes an elementary course in General Chemistry Students - and 
for high-school Chemistry from an accredited high school may be excused from Chem" 


Chemistry 21 or 21x following Chemistry 2 or 2x 


= с-нин =” 


Chemistry 215 
E 2 E — 
145-46 Organic Chemistry (2-2) Mackall and Assistant 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 42 Laboratory: section Q, Wed. | 
апа Fri., 1.10 to 4 p.m.; section R, Wed. and Fri » 0 to 9.2 I 
p.m, | 
[| 
M9192 History of Chemistry (1-1) Mackall | 


› " ` 7 e Р | 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 42 and 121. Section A, Fri., 10.1 | 
a.m. Section B, Fri., 5.10 p.m. 


| 
\ Hu 
THIRD Group | 
Ho 03-4 Contact Catalysis (2-2) Emmett | 
^ P rerequisite: Chemistry 112. Tues. and Thurs., ¢.1 p.m. 1! 
211 à ^ | 
1712. System, atic Chemical. Thermodynamics (2-2) Gibson | 

| Prerequisite: ( -hemistry 112; Physics 113. Tues. and Thurs., MH 
' 5.10 p.m. {| 
113- 6 П! 
14 Atomic and Molecular Theory (2-2 Gibson I 
Prerequisite: Che mistry 42 and 112; Physics 101. Desirable | 
antecedent: Physics 114. Mon. and Wed., ¢.1 p.m | 

7 ! 
"25. Quantitative Or ganic Analysis (2 Mackall and Assistant | 

Ргеге Juisite: Chemistry 42 and 122. Laboratory: section 


0, Wed. end Fri. 1 IO to 4 p.m.; section R, Wed. and Fri , 
6.30 to 9.20 p.m. 

Chemistry 225x 
semester, 


same as Chemistry 225, but offered second 


Laboratory sections same as for Chemistry 225. 


TE l 
ї231-.., 11! 
32 44, anced Inorganic Chemistry (2—2) Gilchrist f |. f 
ferequisite: C hemistry 42 and 122. Tues. and Thurs., $.10 p.m. | | | 
2 T j 
41 Carbohydrates (2) Ambler | | | | 
* D "m К | y 10 
Ferequisite: Chemistry 42. Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 p.m. | i 
242 Poly» j qu i 34 
p, Peptides, Dyes, and Organic Medicinals (2) Ambler in ae 
r ' | 
has *requisite: ( hemistry 42. Tues. and Thurs., 6.1c p.m. j] | 
143 A : | M 
44 dde anced Organic Chemistry and Qualitative Organi Analysi І Е І i 
(4-4) Mackall and Assistant [Т |! 
. | 
“requisite: C hemistry 22, 42, and 121 Laboratory: section I gi | 
1 'ed. and Fri., 1.10 to 4 p.m.; section К, Wed. and Fri., { 
30 to 9.20 p.m. i |] 


197-98 Research 


Ours, fe 

Urs, fees, and cre: lits to be arranged. 
| > Summer Sessions 
Anged; nin 


The Staff 


1933—hours, fees, and credits to be ar- 
e weeks' term. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


{ Engineering. 


John Raymond Lapham, M.S., Professor of Cit j 

Frank Artemas Hitchcock, M.S., C.E., Professor of Civil Епітет 
Executive Officer. 

George Albert Chadwick, B.S., Lecturer on Mechanics. 

Chester Allen Hogentogler, С.Е, Lecturer on Highway Engineering. 

ht, C.E., M.C.E., Ph.D., Lecturer on Hydraulics: 


Chilton Austin Wright, 
gineering. 


Charles Edward Cook, B.S. in C.E., Instructor in Cit ; Ч 
Harold Harrison Dutton, B.S. іп C.E., Associate in Civil Engineering: 


Joseph Carl Oleinik, M.S., Associate in Civil Engineering 


Minimum requirements for the major: see pages 14647 


First Group В 


1 Surveying (3) : 
ә d ; ve ings 
The principles, methods, and instruments used in — 

~ > survey! 
with field work. Prerequisite: Mathematics 12. TE Mon. 

$6. Section A, Tues. and Thurs., 1.10 p.m. Section Р, 


and Fri., 6.10 p.m. Field work Tues., 1.10 p.m. ol 
14 Materials and Hydraulics Laboratory (2) Cruickshanks. DA 
Determination of the properties of materials by - Engi 
tests, and a study of the flow of fluids. Prerequisite: a Civil 
neering 25-26, 132, and 134 (or concurrent registration кы A, 
Engineering 132 and 134). Laboratory fee, $6. —— 
Wed. апа Thurs., 1.10 p.m. Section В, Tues. and 
7.30 p.m. 

15-16 Nautical Science (2-2) 4: ents of 
Marine and aerial navigation; theory and use of ins ¿10 
navigation. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. Mon. and f 7 
p.m. (Not offered in 1933-34.) L pham 

25-26 Materials of Construction (2-2) s metallic 
Nonmetallic materials, with emphasis on comes equisi 
materials, with emphasis on iron and steel. Pref Section 

on therefor ed 


~ - 
Chemistry 2 and 21 (or concurrent registrati 


A, Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 a.m. Section 
5.10 p.m. piche 
1 A 
41 Graphic Statics (3) ination o! 
beams determ! 


Fundamental principles; analyses of 


(216) 


1 E) g T etc rin 2 


C 


Stresses in roof trusses and framed bents. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 131 (or concurrent registration therefor Drafting- 
room fee, $1. Section A, Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m., and 
Tues., 1.1 p.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 p.m., and 
Thurs., 7.30 p.m 
42 Bridge Stresses (4) Hitchcock 
Determination of stresses in modern types of bridge trusses. 
Prerequis te: Civil Engineering 41 and 132 (or concurrent regis- 
tration for Civil Engine: ring 132). Drafting-room fee, $1. Sec 
tion A, Tues. and Churs.,11.10 a.m., and Tues., 1.10 p.m. Sec 
tion B, Tues. and Thurs., 6.1 p.m., and Thurs., 7.30 y 
43-44 Elements of Structures (3-3) Hitchcock 


—* Ё ` ۰ - ‚ 
Primarily for architectural students. Graphic statics; analy 


ses 


of beams, columns, and roof trusses; and the design and detailing 


of simple trusses. Prerequisite: Mathematics 12 and 19. 
Drafting room fee, $1 a semester. Wed. and Fri.. 6.1 p.m., 
and Tues., 7.30 p.m. 

61 Highways and Pavements (4) Hogentogler 


lighway economics, location, construction, and maintenance. 


› ; - : 
requisite: Civil Engineering 1 and 25 (or concurrent regist 
Поп therefor), Mon ‚ Wed., and Fri., 8 a.n Offered 
1937-23 1 | „ - 
JJ 34 and alternate years. 
» 
7-53 Ra; : 
72 Railroad Engineering (3-3) C 

Railroad Curves and earthwork, and methods of location 
construction of railway lines, with field work Prerequis 
Civil Engine: ring I. Survevine fee اہ‎ 1 semester Section 


Mon. and Fri., 2.1 p.m. Section B, I ies. and Thurs , 9.1 } 
leld work Sat., hours to be arrange 


SECOND Group 
102 ` 
Higher Surveying (4) C 
* elements of geodesy, triangulation, topography, hydr 


гар 4 : Le 
aphy, and Precise and trigonometric leveling, with field w« 


ra- 
in 


| 
ОК 


Og- 


ork. 


terea T 
“quisite: Civil Engineering 1. Surveying fee, $6. Section 


^m. Fia N ; 
I Field work Sat., hours to be arrange 


118 p 
Practical Astronomy (2) C 


€ ele » " ^ " 
Sd lements of astronomy; use of the ephemeris and 
4 Orues: de 7 ! 
>= determination of ititu time, longitud апа 
muth, ition of la iQ : ‹ 


› ago ш 
Prerequ Site: Civil En neering 1 Section А, 1 


and Т 2= : эч 
Thurs, 2.10 p.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs » 5.10 p.m 


E 99 and Thurs, 1.16 p.m. Section B, Mon. and Fri., 6 


of 


star 


— — 


| 
| | 131 
| 
| | 
| 
І 132 
I 
{ 133734 
145-46 
14 45 
14974 
151-52 


Courses of Instruction E 


Analytical Mechanics (¢) Chadwick, En 
Statics; kinematics and kinetics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 20; 
Physics 12 and 13 Section A, Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs., 2 

Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section В, Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs» an 


Fri., §.10 p.m. 
‚ , А ` JD nis 
Elasticity and Resistance of Materials (5) Chadwick, En 
aa ч ^ к пей 
Tension, compression, shear, and torsion; deflection; combi 
26 an 


and working stresses. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 
| 26). Sec- 
Mon» 


131 (or concurrent registration for Civil I ngineering 
tion A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section B, 
Wed., and Fri., £.10 p.m 
, f "1 ht 
Hydraulics (2—2) Wrig 
morse es „istration 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 131 (or concurrent regist 


therefor); Mathematics 20; Physics 12. Section А, Tues. 40 
Thurs., 9.10 a.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 5.70 p. i 
Higher Structures (3-3) Hitcher 
Determination of the positions of loading and stresses m 4. 
more con plic ated structures, Prerequisite: Civil E ngineering 4 
Mon., Tues., and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. 


Hitchcock 
Structural De ton (2—2) id е. 
5 5 steel bri р" 


Computations and drawings for the design of fee 
> i Ж , 
Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 42.  Drafting-room 
a semester. Tues. and Thurs., 7.30 p.m. E 
es , $ | einik 


Hitchcock, Ol 


Concrete and Masonry Construchon (3-3) C 
y (e: ) of reintor 


Mair rate: M 1 properti | огу 
Plain concrete; general properties and theory Prerequistt® 
concrete; foundatıons and ining walls; beams. e emester; 
i ' e st $ 
Civil Engineering 25 and 132. Laboratory fee, $0 first Se, 10 
Wed. and Fri» 


drafting-room fee, $1 second semester. 


p.m., 1 
an 
Wat np] ç Lap 
Her Supply nd Sewerage (1-17 ^w y 
] a werage PU ; wa 
фу : "his ol TTE 
Collection, storage, purification, and distribution requisite’ 
I к е , 
sewerage systems and treatment of sewerage; j room fet, 
Chemistry 2 and 21; Civil Engineering 134- bral and Fri» 
$1 second semester First semester, Mon., Ww > and Wed» 


n. 
6.10 p.m.; second semester, Mon. and Fri., 6.10 рә 


30 p.m 


- cee 
e es LE 


excl 


Ї 


25-26 


lo1-4 


105-6 


Minimum ге‹ 
Usive of | 


= `" 
1-2 Elementary (3 


tad tus; Lysias (3-3) Smith 
Prerequisite Greek 2. Mon., Wed., and Fri., i.m. 
Xenophon: Plato; Euri? (4-4 Smith 
"Memorabilia"; "Selected Dialogues”; “Alcestis”. Prerequisite: 
week 4.. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9.10 a.m. 


+ Elementary ( 


һе essent 


Prose authors, 
In tedi 
: eo diate (3-3) 
“elections from Cicero's 
Prose Composition. 
1933-34.) 
Livy; Cicero 

Ivy, book 1 ¿ 
Ine Composition. 

on., Ved., 


Cicero; 


y 

` " | 
Pliny: Horace (> 1) Smith | | 
cera. . : X] : = a 
0 Cro s and Pliny 8 letters; Horace s satires and epistles (Not I | 
егей in 1933—34.) Н | 

бы; Terence: Plautus (4 Smith | 

Select rg is M — . =з * Hi 
offen from Pacitus; “Phormio” and (ариу (Not ] B 
ered in 1933-34.) f 


Homer’; “Th 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Charles Sidney Smith, Ph.D ‚Pr 


«айп 21 


— 


Тһе essentials of Greek р 
“A 


nabasis”, 


>.) 
$53) 


juirements for the major: twenty-four semester-hours of Latin 
22 and 23-24 


(Not offered in 1933-34.) 
U’; Herod 


ials of L 


Hours to be arranged. 


N Hora v 142 
г XXI; “De Senectute" 


and Fri, 2.1 


GREEK 
First Group 


Smith 
- > Set 
rammar; translation from Xenophon's 


LATIN 
First Group 


Smith 


atin grammar; translation of selections from 


Smith 
and Virgil’s “пей”, and 
Not offered in I 


"Orations" 


Hours to be arranged. 


y) Smith 

) d ” (1 
; “Odes and Epodes”; and : 
Prerequisite: four years of high-school Latin. 


p.m. 


SECOND Group 


(219) 


Courses of Instruction 
— - ے‎ и 


[27 


» 
» 


Horace’s “Ars Poetica" ; Quintilian; Catullus; Tibullus; Propertii! 
(3-3) Smith 


Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 a.m. 
at Sight (1-1) Smith 


Advanced Prose Composition and Reading 


Hours to be arranged. 


THIRD Group 


— Smith 

Latin Seminar (3-3) zZ 

Training in the methods of philological criticism and in fot 
¡es 


interpretation of the classical authors, with opportunit man 
original research. The center of study will be Cicero and 
oratory. Hours to be arranged. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE 


Seconp Group 


ith 
Survey of Greek and Roman Literature (3-3) - 
A study, in English, of the development of the different бер 
ments of literature in ancient Greece and Rome, illus 
readings, in translation, from the most import 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 4.10 p.m. 


trated by 


ant autho’ 


— І 
u.“ 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 


Charles Augustus Simpson, 


M.D., Professor of Dermatology and Syphil- 
ology, Executive Officer. 


Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Associate Professor of Dermatology and 
Syphilology. 

Herman Eugene Kittredge, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology and 
Syphilology. 


torge William Creswell, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
T and Syphilology. 
ore Claremont С 
and Syphilology. 


hen Fong, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 


386 Clinic The Staff 
Children’s Hospital, one section, one hour a week for five weeks; 
“mergency Hospital, one section, one and one-half hours twice 
а week; University Hospital, one section, one hour a week. 

Dermatology and Syphilology Simpson 
Adactic lectures and demonstration of the most common skin 
tseases in all their manifestations, and general and cutaneous 


Syphilis, with special emphasis on its treatment. Two hours a 
Week, 


385 


388 Congenital Syphilis Simpson 
€ctures and demonstration of eye, bone, teeth, and skin changes 
Caused by Congenital syphilis, with its treatment. One hour a 

Week for eight weeks, 
Neurosyphilis Fong 
actic lectures on the subject of syphilis of the brain and spinal [| 
em With specia] emphasis on paresis and tabes, and including | | 
Teatment. Venereal therapy is also thoroughly discussed. One 
Our a week for eight weeks. 
eurosyphilis Fong 
à ç eal application of Dermatology and Syphilology 389- | 
79-80 t Izabeth's Hospital, one hour a week for six weeks. | 
Ты ttal Syphilis The Staff 

e 


1 
| 

| 

Chita ical application of Dermatology and Syphilology 588. | 
Ten s Hospital, one section, two hours a week. | 


389-96 


477-58 


(221) 


AEREO 


ECONOMICS 


John Donaldson, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy. Fo 
Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Accounting 0 


Business Administration, Exe Ofhcer 
Joseph Steinhauer Zucker, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer on Taxation 
Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Associate Professor of Fir е. | 
Daniel Houston Buchanan, Ph.D., Sc.D., Associate Professor of Econom | 
Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics. 
Minimum requirements for the major: Economics 1-2, 105 Of 106, 175, m 
r 106, 1 


eighteen additional semester-hours selected from Economics 105 0 
155-56, 176, and 191-92: hours i? 


119, 120, 123, 126, 131, 132, 142, 153 54, T: 
1 or English History 


courses must include six hours in Europear 


American or European Governme For curricula in Business 7 d 
` ` ^ с 
Finance, Domestic Commerce, and Foreign Commerce, see the announ 
the School of Government 
Fi U 
AE y Buchan? 
1-2 Principle А". 101 3-3) 4 ноћ 
Sections А to Е, Mon. and Wed., 11.10 a.m Section 10 
omm » 4 Ы) 
Pues. and Thurs., §.10 p.n Discussion: section A, 10 a.m 
a.m.; section В, Fri., 11 a.m.; section C, Fris ! sectio? 
section D, Fri., 12.10 p.m.; section E, Fri., 12-1 рат Sats 
К, Sat., 11.10 a.m.; section H, Fr §.10 р.т.; section m 
, , , 4 ` ¿c 10 p 
4.10 p.! tion J, Sat., 4.101 section K, Sat, 51987 
Summer Sessions 1011 1-1 lailv except Sat., 
8 p.m., nine weeks’ tern dy 
. Kennel: 
21-22 Pr 1 nti? | Owen? M 1.10 
2 j 1 (n 173 ‚ Tues - 
Section A, Thurs. and Sat., 11.10 a.m.; laboratory 18 borat 
a.m. to I p.n Section B. Thurs. and Sat., 5.1 pm , Jab 
p.m i ‚ Thurs. and Sat., 5-17 P2 15 pis 
I p.m. Section C, Wed. ana Fri., ©. 
, 0 
10 to 8p Cat 6.10 ! 
— oa 
n 1911 PU laily except | 
s' ter Owens 


106 Econ mic De lopment of the 


Mon., Wed , and Fri., 11.1 
Summer Sessions I« 


Weeks' term. 


109-10 ( mmercial Geogri j N 
Section 1. Tues Thurs., ar 
Thurs ind Sat., 6.10 pu 
Sun mer Se ons 10 N 
6.10 p.m., nine weeks 
119 Money and B nbi» 
Prerequis te: Economics 1 
9.10 a.m Section B, Mon 
Sun er Sessions 1922 
12 


site; | Conomics I 


I conomics 1 


Dar Р 
Banking апа 


Prerequis 


131 Busines, 
Prereq, 
132 Business Ma, 


> 
геге 11 
xn 1 
35 Corporation Finan 
Prerequis; 
136 Investment (4) 
) 
І геге; 


Ürranizati n 


site; Economics I 


tisite: Economics 1 


te: Economics 1 


Juisite: | 
Summer Sessions 1 


$1 N 
Weeks’ 


I term, 
37-38 4 
38 Advanced EL 
> E = 
l'erequisite. Econon cs 2 
p.m, 


139 Cost A 


Kkountine (»\ 


4 $ 


Prere, Ji 


site; р 


notin 1933-34.) 


Conomice 


Ite; I conomics 11 


conomics 13 


Kennedy 


2.40 a.m., six 
ly except dat., 10.40 a.m., 


Donaldson 


по 3, Tues. 
id Sat., 11.10 a.m. Section B, Tues., 


| nomics 1 ану except Sat., 
conomk ), | 


Sutton 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
Wed., and Fri., 6.10 y 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.1 p.m 


Sutton 
} 44 
I Offer n alternate years, not 
) 

Owens 
Control (3 


2. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 a.m 


Owens 
2. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 a.m 

Sutton 
2 Mon., We ‚ an Fri., спор 

Sutton 


(Owens 


y ernst vears, 
1-22 Offer n alt 1 


n — 


he si Ste — 


— — 


С 
‚битеу 1 
Р 0] I 
: nrtruc 1 
truction 


| 9 
Еч 


—— ОО 


, E Owens 
А Th ursy 


isite: ni 8 
: nine $ 
emester 
r-hours 1 
irs in Áccountir I 
inting Y 
g. ues. 


Buchanan 


Prerequisit | 
| ‚ Economics 1 
2. (Not a 
offered ir 
in 1933-34) 


7 
~ 


142 
Owens 


144 4 
y and Pr Al 
years 


Prer 
requisite: I 
y conomi 
lcs 17 
i (Offered i | 
ftered in altern: 
И nate 


not in 1011 
3137774.) 


Owens 


ics 21-22 , 
22. Tues, T 
4, Thurs., and Sat, 6.10 


147 
Marketin 
Prer mg \3 
re ] 7 
iisite: Ec y 
: Economics 1-2. T А 
1-2. Tues., Thu Kennedy 
irs., and Sat лор! 
45 
> Kennedy 
ba ai | ansportation (3-3) and Sat., 5.10 p 
mics 1-2. Mon., Wed Kennedy 
ey! 27 and Fri. 5 тор" 
„ 510P 
Owens 


о aM 


Jp 
Prerequis te: I 
1 E : 
: Economics 1-2. T 
ues., Thurs 


1) 
Tues., T 
4 Thurs., and Sat; 9.1 
Buchanan 


Buchanan 


191-92 Int 
Mernatt nal E , 
(3-3) Donalds 


- 14 1 
imm 
Я mer Sessi 
E | i ssion ‹ 
31—92 Sem ar ( ibus me 
Pues, 9 pun p.m., nine weeks 

p.n 

Donalds? 


EDUCATION 


William Carl Ruedipe , Ph.D., Prof r of Education. 


Bis: 4 f Education, Executive Officer 
piam Cullen Frenc Y Ph.D., Professor " 


Villiam John Cooper, A.M., Ed.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Sc.D., Pd.D., Pro- i 
fessor of Education. | 


Frank үү ashinot gton B allou, Ph D. Pr fe rial Le turer in Educali N. 


Julia Letheld Hahn, Ph D., Professorial Lecturer in Education. 
J. Orin P 


Owers, Ph. D., 4 tate Prof r of Educati | 
Mitchell Dreese, Ph, йс adii дыы айы, Ili 
ames F rederick Abel, P > an rer in Education, | 
uth Emma Coyner, A.M., ciate in Education. 


Minimum rex 
bse 


"Г 4 

r semester-hours in addition to 
luirements for the major РС A 
vation an 


Ww у $ 
d Practice Teacl ing. 


Fir r Group 
> Dreese 
2 Educatio nal Psy log j Ruedige В, ү 
. "ү уе 1( \ lo LT 
Section A, Mon, Ved ‚and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section " Hd 
'ed., and Fri., 6.1 p.m. 


SECOND Group 


101 Psychol gy 


Mon. , Wed., 


N 

) | 

f Learning (3) Dreese | 
105 Mental Devel 


and Fri., ¢.10 p.m. 


Dreese | jM 

pment (7) bc ! ae 

^ 7 the ner I ado- H I 

Child 4 development with special reference to M > V 1 n | | И 

scence, Prerequi isite: General Psychology. Mon., Wed., anc Wi 
Fri, 4 IO. p.m, 


Ur His Story of Education (3 
| Mon. › Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 
Summer Sessions 
| nine weeks’ term (Coyner). 
113 History of 
Sat. ; 


Cox рег 


— — 
— — 


1933 daily except Sat, 7.40 a.m., 


— 


American Ed 


4 2 Cooper 
исапоп - 
› 9.10 to 11 


a.m, 
| и History end Principles of Fducanin. i Ruediger 
erequisite. Educational Psychology. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
9-10 a. m. 


— ——— — 


— TD — — 


| 
| 
| 


116 


110 


IÇI 


Courses 0] Instruction — 


Ruedige! 


Section A, Mon., Wed», 
6.10 pm 


park > 
ae hing К. 


Techn d 

Pre requisite: Educational Psychology 
1 

a.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 


and Fri., 9.1 
with an additional hour to be arrange 
ahn 
The Activity Program (2 A: 
t Sat., 8.40 a.m., SIX wee 


Summer Sessions 1933—daily except 


term. 
Philosophy of Education (4 Ruedige 
Phi ph ducation (3 Thurs 
А . و‎ un 
Prerequisite: Educational Psychology Tues. and I 
6.10 p.m., with an additional hour to be arranged. 
i ace de "oyntt 
Observation and Cadet Teaching (3-3 "Hours 
Conferences. Admission by permission of the instructor. 
to be arranged. б 
ү Drees 
Educational Measurement (3 .. Мол» 
^ $1. + 
Prerequisite: Educational Psychology. Material fee, $3 
Wed., and Fri., 2.10 p.m 2.0 SEED 
Summer Sessions 1933 (2)—daily except Sat., 94 
weeks' term. 
Jahn 
Kindergarten-Primary Education (2 " Ps 
$ © ame SIX W 


Summer Sessions 1933—daily except Sat., 9-4 


term. 
french 


The Social Studies (2 ‘cite: prin- 
1 л | re sie 
Historical setting, content, and methods Prerequ! 
ciples o! I lucation Tues апа Thurs., 5.1 p.m french 
| "n 
Psychology f Elementary-Sch / Subjects (2 2) І a.m: 
zs to ^ 
Prerequisite: Educational Psychology. Sat. 9.!* xcept Sat» 
« i e 
Summer Sessions 1933 (2) —Education 147, daily 
11.40 a.m., six weeks' term (Coyner). french 
Curriculum Construction 2 * to 9.20 P? 
Prerequisite: Principles of Education Fri., 7:3 


The High School (3 


Prerequisite: Principles of Education 


Mon., Wed., 2 


¿com 
11.10 a.m. е пой 9 
2 Jere 
Education 1¢1x—same as Education 151, but f X 
n.n I! 
semester. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p! „ а.» 


Summer Sessions laily exce} 


Education 152x—same 


Semester. Mon., Wed ‚ ап | 


Summer Sessions 


1933 
weeks’ term. 


Ice ( 


"uidan € in ‘ondary $ ГА 
Sat., 11,10 a.m. to 1 p.m 
Summer Sessions 1 


133 
\ L , 
weeks’ tern 


156 Extracurricular Activities (a 


7 ^ 2 7 ә "у 
Education 227 


as Education 152, but offered first 


а Fri , Sek p-m. 
2 laily except Sat » 10.40 a.m., SIX 
Powers 
) Dreese 
1 except Sat., 11.4 1.M., SIX 


[ )reese 


) - її 
Prerequisite Education 1<1 or 1<2 Sat., 11.10 a.m. to I p.m. 


PEA French 
Eng : MIS 
Prere JUlsite: I ition 110 an x hte n s esu мА р 
English. Tues ind. Thurs., 4 Р 
185-96 $ Admin i Cooper 
Mon., Wed ‚and Fri., € p-m 
188 $4; я — Cooper 
Sat., 9.1 to 11 a.m 
189 Foreiny CENE Abel 
E 
Summer Sé sions 1 122 laily except »at., 4 1 +, SIX Weeks 
term 
190 Combar tive Ed tion Cooper 
Mon., Wed , and Fri А р.т 
THIRD Group* 
" 
01-2 е, 
2 Seminar: Educati nal Psychol 22 Dreese 
ues. and 7 hurs., 5.1 p.n 
‚ Summer Sessions" y ut uly except Sat., 10.40 a.m., 


SIX Weeks’ term. 


Seminar: Educati haf Origins 1-1) French 
UPS. > >, 3 
21» 8.» 7.30 to 9.2 p.m 
317-18 v... 
Seminar: History of Amer; in Education (3-1 French 
NIIS to be arranged. 
, 'ummer Sessions | 11 dailv excer Sat, 11.40 a.m., 
N SIX Weeks’ term. 
FR 
„4 р. ла: Educati, nal To 22 XJ — 22 Dreese 
Ferequis; А foe N 
Cquisite; | lucation 134. Fri., 7.30 to 9.20 p.n 


Work e рге, QUisite 


for each third-group course is 


i lergraduat 
the completion of the appropriate undergraduate 


296 


Courses of Instruction 
p MD. ^re — OO 


French 


Seminar: Curriculum (3-3) 


Sat., 11.10 a.m. to I p.m. 


Seminar Powers 


a “ары, k de А А 0 
The National Survey of Secondary Education. Sat. 9-19 " 
II a.m. 

Seminar: Teac) r- Trainin (3-3) Ruedige! 
Tues., to 9.2 p.m 


Coop 


терен Jou 
Research Problems (3-3) Bal 


The direction of investigations in 
Seminar: High-School Administration (4) í 
y except Sat., 7.40 a.m., $ 


field of public-scho? 


ation. Hours to be arranged. 


Summer Sessions 1933—4da 


term. 
e EP ) E tul) 
Seminar: Administration of the Hig h-School $ ubjects Aen’ 


Tues. and Th ırs., 6.10 p.m. 


The staf 


Thesis (3-3) 

E 3 ` , " ; n А `a cours? 
Students working on Master’s theses will register for a 11. 
First meeting Mon., Oct. 2, at 7.30 p.m., in building D, r 10 


Summer Sessions 1933 (3-3)—first meeting Mon. 


at 8 p.m., in building D, room 15. su if 
” s ۱ ` ing, 
Cor e on Curriculum (1) French and v uss 
Directors of curriculum will present procedures Mr stu’ 
controversial issues in curriculum making. For gra 


" : registe! 
dents; advanced undergraduates and auditors may and $; 


permission. Summer Sessions 1933 July 3, 5 6, 7? 
2.10 to 4 and 7.1 to 9 p.m. 3 
-ondary Educar de 
ОЕ rench and уша for 
с 
агу tea dito ors mif 
graduate students; advanced undergraduates and au 9 3 
| „July !^ 


2 


> lorone ‚ th Tati ! € , 
Conference on the National Survey of $ 


For a Iministrators, supervisors, and second 


register by permission. Summer Sessions 1935 Р 

19, 20, and 21; 2.10 to 4 and 7.10 to 9 p.m. volle 
* Г Г І , ? ic 

Conference on Educational Relations to Socio- anı Vis ng > 
(1) French and V! "a ¡rector 


Presentation of Nation-wide educational issues Y offic pi 


: м 4 tes 
from American Federation of Labor, United Sta grad 
n, and others 


« "af M 
Education, American Bar Associatio 


Education 
a & “ ч 


uate students; advance 


1 unde ates an a itors 1 ay 
register by permission. Summer Sessions 233—July 31, Aug | 
I, 2, 3, 4, and $; 2.10 to 4 and 7.10 to 9 p-m. 


DEPARTMENT MeTHoDs COURSE 


Botany 172, Teaching of Science. | 


V 
d | 
History 157, Teaching of History. | 
Ноте Economics 126x, Teaching of Home Economi 3 | 


Mathematics 17-18, Introducti Р , i} 


, Chats; 


Mathematics 104, Teaching of Secondary-School Mathematic | 
› " , , 
Physical Education for Women 106, School Health Problem 


Spanish 176, Teaching of Romance Lang 


Norman Bruce Ames, B.S., E.E., LL.B., Professor of El. trical 


Alfred Ennis, M.S. in E.E., Assistant Professor of Electrical 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


e Ufhcer 


хес! 


Minimum requirements for the major: set pages 147 


Kirst Group 


Elements of Direct and Alternating Currents and Macari? Ennis 


i 
| тепе TE 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20; Physics 14 (or concurren 11 0 
tration for Physics 14). Section \, Mon., Wed., and Еп, 
a.m. Section В, Mon., Wed., and Fri., §.10 p.m. NO 
,s, Enn 
Direct- and Alternating-Current Laboratory (2—2) Ames “y 


| | ‚ineering- 
For students not majoring in Electrical Engineer? 463 


-у fee 
requisite: Electrical Engineering ı Laboratory ! 10 p" 
| i m, 
semester. Section A, Mon., 1.10 p.m. Section B, Fris 
m. 
Section C, Mon., 7.30 p.m. Section D, Fri., 7:30 P a 
>$ v 
Direct-Current Laboratory (2-2) Amt fee $ 
iboratorY > 


Prerequisite: Electrical I ngineering 9-10. L: 
a semester. Section A, Mon., 1.10 p.m. 
p-m. Section C, Mon., 7.30 p.m. Section 


SECOND GROUP Ennis 


Alternating-Current Machinery (3-3 


Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 1 
and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., Wed., 4 


] $ 
1 1 2. Mon., 


Prerequisite Electrical Engineering 12 
Fri., 6.10 p.m. Fan's 
Principle 


Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 123 
| А 
6.10 pm. рий 


tration therefor). Tues. and Thurs., 


Alternating-Current Laboratory (2-2) — Labora" р 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 18 and Г. Section 
fee, $6 a semester. Section A Mon., 1. 
Fri., 1.10 p.m. Section С, Mon., 


7.30 p.m. 


(230) 


A SAT a — 
— — 


ч 


E? 
Engineering 


, rt 
{inter 


Iric Er 
ite: Civil 


site 


Electrical 


Tracti 


, 


1 
p.m. 


Chri 
5 Elect , 
secirical Design 


Prere Juisite: 
ç 


Prereqi 
€ 


ewt 
136 Hydro-e 
> El 


e A 
— 


ENGLISH 


William Allen Wilbur, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of English. 
DeWitt Clinton Croissant, Ph.D., Professor of English, Executive Officer 


Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor American Literature. i 
Joseph Quincy Adams, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professorial Lecturer in Englis 
Anna Pearl Cooper, A.M., Associate Professor of English. 


Audley Lawrence Smith, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 
Courtland Darke Baker, A.M., Assistant Professor of English. 
Douglas Bement, A.M., LL.B., Assistant Professor of English 
Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., p" t Professor of English. 

Martha Gibbon, A.M., Assistant Pro fessor of English. 

Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Lecturer in En glish. 

John James Elson, Ph.D., Instructor in rli. 
George Winchester Stone, jr., A.M., Instructor in English. 


al 
er 
Minimum requirements for the major: English 1-2, 51-52, and four à me 
0, 
courses in literature, three of which are selected from 129-30, 139 40, ! 
151-52, 161-62, and 171-72. 


First Group 4 Staff 
"ilbur an 
үү we Mon 


1-2 English Rhetoric (3-3) 
Section 


Section A, Tues., Thurs. , and Sat., 10.10 a.m. 


led.. and Fri. 6 ) 
Wed., and Fri., 6.1 p.m. pt Sat, 


daily ехсе 


Summer Sessions 1933 (2-2)—English 1, x Ww 
: ^. : i 
5.10 p.m.; English 2, daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m y 
term. 
Gibbon 
3-4 English Grammar and С mposition (3-3) nt of the 
е 
A course for foreign students, taken only by assignm 10 
Adviser to Foreign Students. Tues., Thurs., and — 
ent, 
g-10 Euglish Composition (3-3) Bement, ‚ Тоб» 
Section A, Tues 41 һигз. and Sat. 9.10 a.m. Section nd Fri» 
А : » Wed., à" 


Thurs., and Sat., 11.10 a.m. Section C, Mon., 
5.10 p.m. 


„ы staf 
=£2 Suro, - Smith p " 
51-52 Survey of English Literature (3-3) ‘on В Ти 

” a ` ` т › 
Section A, Toe s., Thurs., and Sat., 9.10 a.m. Sectio 
Thurs., and Sat., 4.10 p.m. 


(232) 


— TT 
CCTTIILILLLI 


а. 


91-92 


138 


139-46 


41-42 


151-54 


English 


Summer Sessions 1933 (3-3)—English 51, daily except Sat., 
5.10 p.m.; English ¢2, daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m.; nine weeks 


term. 


Type: of E uropean Literature (4-3) 


„ж 


Shepard and Staff 


Section A, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 11.10 a.m. Section B, 


Pues., Thurs., and Sat., 6.10 p.m. 


SECOND Group 


The Short Story (3-3) 


$ 


Bement 


Admission by permission of the instructor after submission of 


a specimen of original composition. 
9.10 a.m. 

Creative y riting (3-3) 
Admission by | 

a specimen of original composition. 
Anglo-Saxon ( 
See German 125-26, 


The Age of Chaucer (3-3) 


Prerequisite: 
9.10 a.m. 


Renaissance and Eli 
Prerequisite: English 51-52 ог 91 
Sat., 5.10 p.m. 
Shakespeare (3-3) 
‘irst semester the 
Prerequisite: 
5.10 p.m. 
Shakespeare (2) 
e Philosophies. 
+10 p.m., six week,’ 
Seventeenth Con 
Terequisite: 
10.10 a.m. 


The N eoclassical Movement (5-3) 
Terequisite: 

11.10 a.m, 
Summer Se 

5:10 p.m, 


T, 

he Romantic Movement (3-4) 
l'erequisite. E > 
*10 P.m. 


term. 


tury Literature (3-3) 


» SIX weeks’ term. 


аттат and Literature 


English 51-52 or 91-92. 


tzabethan Literature (3- 


English 51-52 or 91-92. 


English 51-52 or 91-92. 


nglish $1-52 or 91-92. 


Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 


Bement 


'ermission of the instructor after submission of 


Wed., 8.30 p-m. 


Stone 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 


) Cooper 


* 
$ 
92. Tues., Thurs., and 


Wilbur 


comedies; second semester the tragedies. 
English 51-52 or 91-92. 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 


Wilbur 


Summer Sessions 1933—daily except Sat., 


Baker 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 


Croissant 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 


ssions 1933 (2)—English 142, daily except Sat., 


Smith 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 


——— e E 


-e 


| n 
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TI UN 
i | 
TE 
tei 


SO al os 


N 


o2 
> 
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Courses of Instruction 


sessions 1077 (2) English 152, daily 


, six weeks’ term. 


Prereqi te English (1—2 г 91-92. Моп., Wed., 


I I 1 
Cont porary I / re } 
Prer | I-¢ I-9 Mon., We 
9.1 
f Li / 1 
Not « n › rte 1 Ргег‹ site Er 
Mon., \ | 6.1 
The American | 
Prerequisite: English 1—2 or 91-92. (Not offered 
The A \ 
Prer sit En с С 1-9 Not offered 


The Englı Novel 
Prerequisite: En h (1—42 or 91-92 Not offered 
The i ) 
Prere t n sh £ о 1-92 Mon., Wed., 
I I.I 1 

S er Sessions 1933 (2)—English 183, daily 
6.1 их weeks t 


THIRD GROUP 
Methods and Materials in Elizabethan Re arch (373 
Open only to graduate students 
Wed., 7 p.m 


the instructor 


Seminar: Elizabethan Criticism 


glish 


Admission by Р“ 


— 


exc ept Saty 


Wilbur 


.d., and Fri» 


Shepard 


| and Еп. 


Wilbur 
|. and Fri» 


Baker 
, and Fri» 


Bolwel! 


r1. 
grs 


Bolwell 
in 1933 
Bolwell 
in 1933-34) 
Соор“ 
in 193379 
Croissamt 
and Fri 


ty 


Sa 
except 


Adams 


„о 
»pmission 


Соор“ 


Prerequisite: English 129 Wed., 7.30 p.m. Ваке 
ور‎ in } * с nth-( | Literature G 3) ) 
Prerequisite: English 4 Not offered їп 1933794" + cant 
| glısh 774 ; Asa 
Crois 


Studies in N 1 al Literatur — 
142 (Not offered 1 


Prerequisite: Englisl 


> 
de 


п 19339 


7 
PTTIIILLLAJ 


Rd 
English 
Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) Smith 
Prerequisite: English 151-52. Mon. evening, hour to be ar- 
ranged. 
Proseminar: Early American Aterature (3-7 Bolwell 
(Not offered in 1933-34 
" ` ^ hes А E 
Summer Sessions 1933 (3)—English 270, daily except Sat., 


5-10 p.m., nine weeks’ term. 

Studies in American Literatu 3-3 Bolwell 
› 

Prerequisite: English 171-72 or 269-7 Fri. evening, hour to 
е arranged, 


| | 
| 
n 


GEOLOGY 


Ray Smith Bassler, Ph.D., Professor of Geology, Executive Officer. | 


Thomas Fredrik Weybye Barth, Ph.D., Lecturer in Geology. | 


» 5 * А above the | 
Minimum requirements for the major: twenty-four semester-hours 


introductory course. 


First Group 


Field Geology (4) f field 


un 


Summer Sessions 1933—daily except Sat., 5.10 to 7 PM 
work Sat. afternoon; six weeks’ term. let 
a. 59 = ass 
21-22 Physical and Historical Geology (3-3) [n^ 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m.; field work, hours to 
ranged. 
SECOND Group | 
Bassler 
1121-22 Paleontology (3-3) 
Mon » 7-10 to 9.30 p.m.; other hours to be arranged. А 
^ | , passe 
123-24 Regional Geology of North and South America (3-3) 
Wed., 7.10 to 9.30 p.m.; other hours to be arranged. í 
à у Bassle 


125-26 Regional Geology of the Eastern Hemisphere (3-3) d (Not 
Wed., 7.10 to 9.30 p.m.; other hours to be arrange? 
offered in 1933-34.) 


1127-28 Stratigraphic Geology (3-3) ed 

Mon., 7.10 to 9.30 p.m.; other hours to be arrang 

offered in 1933-34.) 

THIRD GROUP Barth 

211-12 Seminar 

Hours and credits to be arranged. ра 
215-16 Seminar 

Hours and credits to be arranged. 4 credits © 


Summer Sessions 1933—Geology 215, hours an 
arranged. pass 
-18 Research | 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


ю 
ч 


(236) 


E 


ard Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Prof, r of German, Executive Officer. 
Ar . — q 
thur Howard Hughes, Ph. D., tstant Professor of German, 
г 
etchen Louisa Rogers, A.M., * tor in German. 
Mi ‘ , 
Ger аа Fequirements for the major: twenty-four semester-hours above 
1-2. 
First Group 
h- 
2 First-Year German (2—2) Hughes, Rogers 
Section A, Mon., Wed. and Fri, 10.10 a.m. Section B, Tues., 


urs., and Sat., 9.10 a.m. Section C, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
3.10 p.m. Section D, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. Section 
E, Mon., Wed., and Fri 


» 9-10 a.m. 
German Ix- 


| чыг i 
same as (se rman I, but offered second semester. 
ues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 a.m. 


German 2x—same as German 2, but offered first semester. 


ues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 a.m. 
Summer Sessions 1933 (3-3) daily except dSat., 6.10 to 
! P.M., nine weeks’ term (Rogers). 
5-6 $ 
Second. Y, ear German (7-2) Hughes, Rogers 


Terequisite: 


German 1-2. Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
Пло a.m. 


Section B, Tue 


S », Thurs., and Sat., p.m. 
i Summer Sessions 1933 (3-3)—daily except $.10 to 
% P.M., nine weeks’ term (Hughes). 
19-19 
Scientific and Techni ical German (4-1) Hughes 
г k ; TN 
hy 8 “requisite: German 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 
"8 R 
£ "T . " К Р 
ading 5 in Modern German Literature (2-2) Sehre 
"rere ' ım : 
еше: German 5-6, Mon., Wed., and Fri, 6.10 p.m. 
hor, А SECOND Group* 
Goethe’; “Faus” и c h 
93) Sehrt 
Ours to be 


Sehrt 


, and Hauptmann. Mon., 


2 and third groups will be given in 1933-34 


SERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


— 


— 


а uae 


— Jae 


— — 


238 
fııı-ı2 
119-2 


[125-26 


— 
ю 


1205-6 
12 9-10 
213—714 

221 


Courses of Instruction _ 


The German Romantic Movement (3 


Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 p.m 


Survey of German Literature (3-3) 


Mon., Wed., and Fri, 5.10 p.m. 


Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Literature 173) 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 4.10 p.m 


THIRD Grour* 


Middle High Germa? 
Hours to be arranged 


Sehrt 
Gothic (3-3) 
Hours to be arranged 
| Sehrt 
Old High German (3 
Hours to be arranged 
Sehrt 


Old Norse (3-3 
Hours to be arranged А 
Sehrt 

Introduction to Linguisti 

Admission by permission of the instructor. 

ranged. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7.10 p.m. $ 

Indo-European Langua Doyle, iga 

Application of the laws of sound change in languag ‘Credits 
: . een tun 

and development of suffixes and inflections; syntà 

to be arranged. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7.10 p.m. Sehrt 


| ar 
Credits t° be 


sehit 


223-24 Sanskrit (3-3) 


Not more than two courses from the secon 


Hours to be arranged. 
-34 
1 and third groups will be given in 193373 


— — — 


GRAPHIC ART 


damuel Burtis Baker, Professorial Lecturer and Critic in Drawing 


Painting, Б | | 
Eugen Weisz, Lecturer 
Albert N 


“тет and Critic in Graphic Art. 


elson Davis, Associate ir Graphic Art. 


Minimum 


requirements for the major: see pages 189-90 


First Group 


1-2 Antique (2~2 Davis 
Charcoal drawing Drawing-room fee, $3 a semester. Section 
A, Thurs. and Fri., 1.10 to 4 p.m. Section В, Thurs. and Fri., 
7:30 to 10.30 p.m 

14 Advanced Ay tique (2-2 Davis 
Advanced problems in light and shade. Prerequisite: Graphic 
Art 2. Drawing-room fee, Ўз а semester. Section A, 1 hur . and 
Fri., 1.10 to 4 p.m. Section B, Thurs. and Fri., 7.30 to 10.3 
p.m. 

$76 Pencil and Pen-and-Ink (1-1 Davis 
Drawing-room fee, $3 a semester. Section A, Tues., 1.10 to 4 
p.m. Section B, Mon » 7.30 to 10.30 p.m. 

Summer Sessions 1933 (2)—daily except Sat., section A 


7-8 


11-12 


25-26 


, 
8.40 to 11 a.m.; section B, 5.10 to 7.40 p.m.; six weeks' term. 
Water Color (2—2) Weisz 
Still-life and outdoor sketching. Prerequisite: Graphic Art 2. 
Drawing-room fee, $3 a semester. Section A, Tues. and Wed., 
110 to 4 p.m. Section B, Mon. and Wed., 7.30 to 10.30 p.m. 
Summer Sessions 1933 (2-2) —Graphic Art 7 and 8, daily 
“xcept Sat., section A, 8 40 to 11 a.m.; section В, 5.10 to 7.40 


).m.: e; ; 
P.m.; six weeks’ term (Davis 


History of $, ul 


ay Sculpture and Painting (2-2 Weisz 
Чез. and Thurs ‚5.10 p.m. 

I t y · 
llustration ( 3-3) Weisz 


› j-. 

roble p : 

| blems in elementary composition. Drawing-room fee, $3 a 
semester, Section А, 


ne? Tues., Thurs., and Fri., 1.10 to 4 p.m. 
Section B, Mon., 


Thurs., and Fri., 7.30 to 10.30 p.m. 


Ea 


a — — 
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کے 


27-28 Illustration (6-6) 


101-2 


125-26 


Weist 
Varicolored compositions. Drawing-room fee, $6 a semestel 
Section A, daily, 9.10 a.m. to 12. Section В, Graphic Art 2 
or 28, Mon., Thurs., and Fri., 7.30 to 10.30 p.m. Students 
with limited schedules may take Graphic Art 27 and 28 for tW? 


semesters each. 


SECOND GROUP 


Baker 


Life Class (2-2) 
a semestel: 


Prerequisite: Graphic Art 4. Drawing-room fee, $3 
Section A, Mon. and Wed., 1.10 to 4 p.m. Section В, Tues. 8? 
Wed., 7.30 to I 2.30 р.т. 


44° Life Class (2-2) 

Prerequisite: Graphic Art 102. Drawing-room fee, $3 a $ 
Section A, Mon. and Wed., 1.10 to 4 p.m. Section B, Tue 
Wed., 7.30 to 10.30 p.m. 


, , , 1 Г , È vis 

Advanced Pencil and Pen-and-Ink (2) ри, 

` : > carrion A 

Prerequisite: Graphic Art 6. Drawing-room fee, $3- E : 
Tues. and Thurs., 1.10 to 4 p.m. Section B, Mon. an 


Baker 


‚ а вете! 
. u 


7.30 to 10.30 p.m. ch 
Summer Sessions 1933 (2)—daily except Sat., sectio 
, “м ” `. weeks teri 
8.4 to II a.m.; section B, ¢ .1 to 7.40 p.m.; SIX weeks * 
» 1, 
ч T : : Wer 
Advanced Water Color (2) AU 
Sectio! 


Prerequisite: Graphic Art 8. Drawing-room fee, $3- 
A, Tues. and Thurs., 1.10 to 4 p.m. Section B, Mon. an 


d Wed» 


7.30 to 10.30 p.m. tion А, 
a “йг . j 
Summer Sessions 1933 (2)—daily except Sat. = ' term 

8.40 to II a.m.; section B, 5.10 to 7.40 p.m.; six wee ч 

(Davis). ; 

: Weis? 


Illustration (6—6) 

Book and poster illustration in all mediums. 
$6 a semester. Section A, daily, 9.10 a.m. to 12. 
Graphic Art 125, Mon., Tues., and Wed., 7.30 
Graphic Art 126, Mon., Thurs., and Fri. 7.30 t? 


fet 
Drawing-rooM В, 
Section 


ms 


126 for two semesters each. Weis? 
Illustration (6—6) Sec 
Advanced problems. Drawing-room fee, $6 Art 127 
tion A, daily, 9.10 a.m. to 12. Section B, Graphic * with 


semesters each. 


SV‏ س 


130 Sketching in Oil (2) Davis 
Summer Sessions 1933 daily except Sat., section A, 8.40 to 
11 a.m.; section В, 5.10 to 7.40 p.m.; six weeks’ term. 
131-32. Still-Life Painting (2-2) Baker 
Prerequisite: Graphic Art 8. Drawing-room fee, $3 a semester. 
Section A, Mon. and W ed., 1.10 to 4 p.m. Section B, Tues. and 
Wed., 7.30 to 1 30 p.m. 
133-2, Fer , 
| 33-34 Life Painting (2-2) Baker 


Prerequisite: Graphic Art 102. Drawing-room fee, $3 a semester. 
Section A, Mon. and Wed., 1.10 to 4 p.m. Section B, Tues. and 
Wed., 7:30 to 10.30 p.m. 
85-86 Advanced Painting and Composition The Staff 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., University Surgeon, Director. 
Frank Adelbert Hornaday, M.S., M.D., Ur r Physician. 
Harry Arnold Hull McNitt, A.M., M.D., 4 ate Ut rsity Phy 


Robert Howe Harmon, A.B., M.D., 4 iate University Physician» А 
ity Phys 


¡cian 


Katharine Antoinette Chapman, A.B., M.D., 4 iate Univers 
Francis George Speidel, M.D., Associate Univer Physician. 


Jeter Carroll Bradley, M.D., Associate University Physician. 


vices here 


The payment of the Unive tv fee entitle tudents to he Ich s serv Js, t 
after described Through reports from the tudents and Univers y officia Jents nts. 
] i | | o irs 500001 
University attempts to keep informed as to all f illne mong й ng 

- 1) lents enten 
Medical privileges include 1) th ıhysıcal examination ull stude „rge 
{тот secondary schools 2) three v ts | the Universit physician e V ration 
pere 
office or home, in any one illness, excl e of a specialist, Sungi al : P icine 
laboratory, or X-ray examinatior 3) hospitalization, inch ing board, ae vol 
and nursing in the University Hospital for not more than two we s dur 18 ration 
^ І 4 $ 
term—the necessity to be determined by the Director of Healt h A -— be de 
The duration of hospitalization period imum, t veeks) 15 also tt 
termined the Direc of Health Administratior 21 neurred 
1 Ў : T lisabilicy e”: 

This medical benefit does not include treat for il аб ttam 
previous to the University tern r to payment of the University FE 
tee (s of theil 

Students are allowed, if they so desire, to engage cians and 5 
own ch ice, but wh n the d tl e will | tor the ni to limit of 

1 *X re ( 

Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowe nis misc" 
deny the medical benefits where, his dıscret 1, a student has, by ie (2) che 
duct or breach of the ru f у, made himself im ligi etit! and 

, © : 
Director of Health Administrat horitv to determine the ne ction with 
length of hospitalization; (3) st 10 have severed their connec rain 


to 
dents intending ei g of 
eg e 
ions < of th 


eht 4) stu 


the University are ineligible for 


for athletic teams are required to p a careful examin 
juring the Sum 


ion at the 
mer Sess 


each semester; (5) the above regulations — 
niversity 


vell 

pwe 

2 Personal Hr Purse, int che 
2 onal уте? п 
= Б А stude 

A course for women, designed to place before € ich sed 00 de 

‹ ғ ^ я ns, ОЙ : 
ideal of a well-balanced program for daily living, ® x phys? 


general physiological laws of personal hygiene. 2.30 P 
" 3 ` AY» == k 
Education for Women 1-2. Section А, Mond: н oi 
я "CT ау, 
Section В, Tuesday, 2.3 p-m Section ©, ſhursda 
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George Morton ( 11 


Samu | F] EB 15 : 
Elmer | 7-32 ег, Ph 
Alva Curti Я 
à Y 
Lowell | ерп 
M 
“imum requ 
lence, if possible — 
4 prose Minar 
13-24 Civilization 
Section \, Tue 
| hurs., an x 
Summer Se: 
5.10 p.m., nin 
-38 Modern } 
› 
| mmarily for 
and Fri., y 
Summer 4 
5.10 p.m., nin 
41 42 Hi lor ( 
\3 


е w 


Un: 


Section A, Mon.. 


Wed » and 


Summer 


7:40 a m., п 


Fr 


[ 
Sessions 
© 
in 
West 
n A 
, А / 
History 4 


101-2 American ( 
Advi tor 

(Not Offere 
103-4 Н; lory of th 

| (Not Offere 
Nog 5 Histor e" 
V Р, ]uisite 

"On Sabbati. leave I 


lL, 


HISTORY 


еекѕ 


Wed., 


є H 
His 
› ti ’ 
GROUP 
y ee 
‚and Dat., 9 
m 
Hist 
term 
students 
on В, Mor 
Hist 
tern th 


1443 


y 
, 


Mor 
Fri., $ 
except 
n 
uon D 


at., 
42 
let 
4 
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139 


Kays 


The Civilization of the Later Middle Ages (3) 
Prerequisite: History 24. (Not offered in 1933-34») 
‚Ж Cavs 
Intellectual A pects of the Renaissance and Reformation (3) Kays 
Prerequisite: History 24 or 17. (Not off red in 1933-34) 
Е : ^ au 
History of Modern Colonizati n (3) Rag 


Prerequisite: History 37-38. (Not offered in 1933 34.) 


Modern Imperialism (3) 

Prerequisite: History 37735. (Not offered ın 1933734) 
Economic History of Modern Europe (2) 

Prerequisite: History 37-38. (Not offered in 1933734) 


Intellectual Aspects of the Renaissance (2) 
Prere juisite: History 24. M ner Sessions 1933 —di 


Sat., 6.10 p.m., six weeks’ term. 


Europe since 1815 (173) 

Prerequisite: History 37-38. (Not offered in 1933-34) 

The World War and Its Aftermath (3) 

y " . 1: are th: 

’rerequisite: History 37-38. (Not offered in 1933734 3 

Survey of English History (3-3) 

Section A, Tues, Thurs., and Sat, 10.10 a.m. © 

Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.1 p.m. 

English Constitutional History (3-3) 

Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.1 p.m. 

The Rise of Nationalism (3-3) ) 
5 (Not offered in 1933734 my six 

- 6.10 р: 


Summer Sessions 1933 (2)—daily except Sat., 5 


Prerequisite: History 37-38 
weeks' term. wilgus 
Tea hing f History (2) six weeks 
Summer Sessions 1933 —daily except Sat., 
term. Raga 
The History of Modern France (3) , 23-34) 

Prerequisite: History 37-38. (Not offered in 1939 Raga? 

! the Napoleonic Era (3) 


The French Ret ion and et: 
: / in 1933794 Р 


Prerequisite: History 37-38. (Not offered 


Hispanic-American History (1-1) T : and 
Prerequisite: History 37 38 or 41-42. Tues., 
§.10 p.m. wilgu 
m " , ; л ; ей» 
The Great States of Hispanic America (3) _ Mon} 
Prerequisite: History 37-38, 41-42, or 17577 
and Fri., 10.10 a.m. 


197 


History 


245 


bin à 

178 The Pan American Movement (3) 
Prerequisite: History 37 39, 41 
Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m 


“AR © . 7 
98 Seminar-C; nference: 


Summer Sessions 1933—daily exc 
SIX weeks’ term. 


THIRD Grour 


101-4 
(Not offered in 1933—34.) 
ha An ‚ : 
0374 Proseminar: American History (3 
> ee . 1 
Prerequisite: History 41-42 an 


^ 
*05-6 Proseminar: Medieval Hist 


foreign language. Fri., 8.1 p.m. 


> $ 
Prerequisite: History 22-24 n 


2 11 
$ $c 


Om n 
Proseminar: English History (2-2) 
NL R y 
Terequisite: Hist 
of one 


огу 37-35 or 151 
foreign language. Mon 


D oseminar: Hi panic-American 

rerequisite: History 175-76 and 
Cast one modern forei 
30 p.m. 


gn 


Proseminar: Modern I 
Terequisite: History 17-18 and 


mode : . venam 
dern foreign language. Wed., 
1933-34.) 


Summer Sessions 1934 (4) His 


ло 4 
to 10 p.m., nine weeks’ term 


Sem; 4 
Seminar: Hispanic- American Hist 
‚ Terequisite: 


Ish с > 

I T Portuguese, French is als 
С a^ 
133 34.) 


History 1 75-76 and ; 


reading knowledge f 
"erman desirable. 


French i 
Hours to 


"uropean Hi. 


Wilgus 


2, 175-76, or 177. Mon, 


(4) 


Wilgus and Visiting Staff 


ept Sat., 9.40 to 11.30 a.m., 


Proseminar: History an 1 Historians (3-3) Churchill 


3) Bemis 


a reading knowle ige of one 


1) Kayser 


ling knowledge of one 


foreign language. Wed ‚ 8.10 p.m. 


Churchill 


à : ч“ 
апа a reading knowledge 


1-3 Wilgus 
1 of at 


ferably Spanish. Tues., 


story (3-3) Ragatz 
a reading knowledge of one 
8.10 p.m. (Not offered in 


tory 211, Tues. and Thurs., 
ry (1-1) Wilgus 
ı reading knowledge of Span- 


› desirable. (Not offered in 


United States (3-3) Bemis 
s necessary, and of Spanish 


be arranged. 


| 
| 
| 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Frances Kirkpatrick, A.M., Associate Prof r of Home Economici 
Exe ulive ( fhcer. 
Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Assistant Prof r of Home Economtts 
f 
І Gladys Christine Haldeman, B.S., 4 iate in Home Economics 
| 
І Minimum requirements for the major: see pages 164-65 
FIRST Grout 
"Ад , eman 
1 Food Selection (7 Haldem 
ob tad. ang 
The composition and nutrition value of fo« Mon., Weds û 
| Fri., (ло p.m. n ed 
і : rec 
Home Economics 1x—same as Home Economics Т, but y 
second semester. Mon ; Wed , and Fri , 9.10 a.m. 
— man 
y Food Preparati Haldem n 
strate 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 1 (or concurrent registf m 
"A p gp» 
therefor). Material fee, $9. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 to SA 
» but offer 
Home I conomics 3X same as H me | conomics j» т, 
second semester. Section A, Mon. and Wed., 1.10 f0 4 P 
Section B, Tues. and Thurs ‚ 1.10 to 4 p.m. 
| — 
+ : Town 
21 Clothing Selection (7 
prat еф Mx Wed. and 
The princ iples of art, hygiene, and design Mon., 
Fri., 9.10 a.m. yy bat 
Home Economics 21x—same as Home Economics " : 
y i ICS £ y. M 
offered second semester. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 I " 
ndn Tom 
23 Clothing Construction (3 istration 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 21 (or concurrent ге 
therefor). Material fee, $3. Mon. and Wed., 1.10 to 4 gut 
mics 2%» 
Home | conomics 21х same as Home | сопот” т 
. r ә ^T 8p. 
offered second semester. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 to ® ] an 
mi 
ст Food Problems of the Household (3 nc 
h ster Ca “ 
Planning of family meals at different economic levels; n and 
А : " Mon. 
food budgets, and marketing Material fee, $3: 
Wed., 11.1 1.; laborator i m. to 1 p-M 
ad., А a.m.; laboratori tr 11.1] a.m. »— 
| ra у | А Тож? 
| 72 Textiles (^ , Fri» 
| laboratory 


Material tee 


$ 
H 11.1 a.m. to I p-m 


01 


101 
102 
107 


374 


121 


126x 


140 


Home Relationships | 


1 


Mon., Wed., and Fri. 4.1 p.m. 


i 1 
i irkpatrick 
Exper imental € Kery (3 ч y 
* > Hom onom I and 3. 
Prerequisite ( hemistry I 2 or 11 me I 5 


Material fee, $o Tue and hurs., 9 a.m. to 12 
: 1 
rer rt ICK 
D uantits ( ker - er 
l * dec r different 
The Manager ent an serving of fox sir lar n : г 
x М - 
conditions and for various purposes. Prere twn - 
nomics 101 Material fee, $o Tues. an Thurs.. 9 a.m. 
to 12 
| he Sondi 
Spec tal Probl, ms in І 1 Freparatı wz 
‘ n 
A limited number of st ents will wor Р | 
Y I to I 
laboratories of the Bure of H e I r rik S € 
arranged. 

Costume Design 1 — 
Art prin Iples applies to dress: t — A 
I | apy 
шев, Material Pe 1 orato We 

and Fri, 11.10 a.m. to I p.m 

Tea, hine f Hne nomi | NADA 

Offered first se este M n We е 2 

Advance 1 Dre D Cor on 
۰ t | 

Designing and draping costumes on forms Prere “ie or 


“CONOMics 121. Mater 


\ 
1.10 to 4 p.m. Section B, 


Advan, ed Nutriti "n | K rk] ge 
Prerequisite: Biochemistry $4; Chemistry 1-2 or 2-21, and 4 


ome E conomics 1 and Mon., Wed 


me } onomics 161 Mater а fee, $ Mon and We Bee 11.3 


a.m.; lal Oratory Fı 


| ems in Clothing and 7 Lown 
н Terequisite: Home Econor 21, 23, 72, ar : —— 
ее, $3. Tues. and T! P» an to 12 Not Here n 
1933 34. 

Hou J 


+ 


48 Courses of Instruction 
ni ave os а s ے‎ о n 
180 Child Nutrition (3) Kirkpatrick 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 151. Material fee, $3. Mot 
and Wed., 4.10 p.m.; laboratory Fri., hours to be arranged: 
192 Home Management (3) Kirkpatrick 
Management of time, income, and equipment in the home 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 
THIRD Group 
Á › i " V EP . > ics 
201-2 Research Problems Staff of the Bureau of Home Econom 
Research problems in food preparation and utilization. ks 
and credits to be arranged. 
s › ; eye : ics 
203-4 Research Problems Staff of the Bureau of Home Econom 
Research problems in food economics. Hours and cre it⸗ 
be arranged. 
De m , ^ ics 
211-12 Research in Nutrition Staff of the Bureau of Home Econo" 
Problems related to the fee ling of presc hool children, or p ar 
lems involving animal feeding. Hours and credits to 
ranged. f 
— Sta 
219 Seminar (4) The 4,10 
Review of the recent work in food and nutrition. Wed. 7 
to 9 p.m. 
өг | Тот? 
220 Seminar (4) Tue» 
Review of the recent work in clothing and textiles. 
4.10 to 6 p.m. А 
" i a oe Р omi 
221-22 Research Problems Staff of the Bureau of Home Econ fours 
Research problems in textile and clothing construction: 
and credits to be arranged. 
223 Seminar in Home-Economics Education (3) «ee of 
3 ] (3 on Service 


Given by the staff of the Home-Economics Educat! M 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education. Hou 


arranged. 


ETTTIITLLIU 


LAW 


Walter Collins Clephane, LL.M., LI .D., Professor of Law. 
win Charles Brandenburg, LL.M., Pr fessor of Law. 
E Wilmer Latimer, LL.B., Professor of Law. 
lam Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B. 
five Officer, 
harles Sager C 


, S.J.D., Professor of Law, Execu- | 


ollier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 

“ctor Galloway Spaulding, B.S., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
alter Lewis Moll, A p. LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law, 

"Ph Winston Cox, LL.B., Profes, 
Yd Hall Sutton, B.S., LL.B., . 


fessorial Lecturer in Law. 

Шал, А Associate Pr fess r ( / Law. | 

Wilian, “аре. Hunter, A.B., LL.M., Associate Professor of Law. 
lomas Fr 


Sal c yer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., Associate Pr fessor of Law. 
prhestertield Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., S.J.D., Associate Professor of 
AY, 4 


“ville Dickinson Benson, jr., A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Associate Professor 
J aw, 
т» Forrester Davison, 
Albert McIntire, А, 
An Russel] Alden, A.M., 


Dert Lewis Hall, A.B., I 
ence Alth 


A.B., LL.M., S.J.D., Assistant Pr fessor of Law. 
B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law. 
LL.B., Lecturer in Law. 


L.B., Lecturer in Law. 


Ralph Host: ^ Miller, LL.M., Lecturer in Law. | 
& OSkins Hudson, Graduate U. S. Naval Academy, LL.B., Lecturer | 
Lat | | 


| | 
ат : | 
y Oliver Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law, 

пек Charles O'Connell 


| 

L.M., Associat aw and Clerk of th 1 

oot Court. » LL.M., Associate in Law and Clerk of the | 

| 

n Tob Moor CourT or APPEALS | 
Obri * 

"аага ү к LL.B., Chief Justice. | 

Georg arner Parker LL.B., Associate Justice. | 

s, LL.M., Associate Justice. | [| 

Mini i t 

AI "imum requirements for the degrees: see page 141 | | 


tabbar, 
ical leave first semester 1933-34 
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FIRST-YEAR SUBJECTS 

f 

Civil Procedure (2—2 Cle phane, Hunte 
Section A (Sunderland's Cases, 2d ed.; Keigwin's Case Ш 
i : m Р m 

Equity Pleading), first semester, Mon. and Thurs., 12.10 p^r 
p.m. Section В (Shipm? 


Pleading) 


second semester, Mon. and Fri., 12.1 
on Common Law Pleading; Clephane on Equity 
Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Moll, Melntift 


Spaulding, 


Contracts (4-3) et 
^ , А ` o و‎ . vw ' 
Villiston’s Cases on Contracts, 3d ed. Secton A, first semes 
m ; А ol 
Mon., 10.10 a.m., and Tues., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m; $ frst 
semester, Mon., Thurs., and Fri. 10.10 a.m. Section ^» 


tet 
and 6.10 p.m.; second semes 


semester, Mon. and Thurs., 5.1 4 
10 and 6.10 p.m. Special, $ 


Mon., 5.10 p.m., and Thurs., $. 


semester, Tues. and Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m 
Hunter 


Criminal Law and Procedure (3 :on A 
eT м: 4 А : section / 

Mikell’s Cases on Criminal Law and Procedure. Secu А 

Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., 6.10 p.f» 


Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. E 
Personal Property (2-2) Fryer, — 

‘< ы " 9 tere” 
Bigelow s Cases on Pe rsonal Property, 2d ed., 1931; Myers 


on the study of law; remedies and the term “property > mesteh 
Readings on Personal Property. Section A, first ee i 


; second semester, 


and 6.10 p. 
5.10 and 6.10 


Tues., 11.10 a.m., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. 
and Thurs., 9.10 a.m. Section B, Tues., 5.1: 


Summer Sessions 1933 (4)—daily except Sat., 


».m., first term (Benson) 
> Benso” 


Real Pr perty I (2-2) х semestth 


Section A, firs Wed» 


Fraser's Cases on Property, vol. 1. 1 
Wed. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m.; second semester, Tues. an 
11.10 a.m. Section B, Wed., ¢.10 and 6.10 p.m. Hunt 
Torts (4-2 Collier, Case 
Beale’s edition of Ames and Smith’s Cases; Bohlen $ 5 aM» 
d ed. Section A, first se mester, Mon. and Thurs» In and 


and Tues. and Fri., 12.10 p.m.; second semester, d Fri» f^ 

Thurs., 12.10 p.m. Section B, first semester, Wed. an PX 

and 6.10 p.m.; second semester, Wed., 5.10 and 1 wr 619 
Summer Sessions 1933 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 


p.m., second term (Collier). 


SECOND-YEAR SUBJECTS prid 


Agency (4) 
деи \4 : : = Mon» 
Mechem’s Cases on Agency, 2d ed., by Seavey- 


a.m., Wed., 9.10 a.m., and Thurs. and Fri., 
А 


12.10 p™ 


Summer Sessions 1933 (4)—daily except Sat., s.10 and 6.10 
p.m., second term 


163-64 Bills and Notes (2-2) Oppenheim 
Britton’s Cases on Bills and Notes, 2d ed. Section A, first 
semester, Mon. and Tues., 12.1 p.m.; second semester, Mon. 
and Fri. 12.10 p.m. Section B, Mon., ¢.10 and 6.10 p.m. 

Summer Sessions 1933 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 
P.m., first term 
170 Domestic Relations (2) Hunter 


171-52 


191-02 


Madden’s Cases оп Domestic Relations. Summer Sessions 
1933—Mon. and Thurs., ¢.10 and 6.1 p.m., and Wed., 6.10 p.m., 
first term. 


Equity IT (2-2) Spaulding, Moll 
Ames’ Cases on Equity Jurisprudence, vol. 1. Section A, 
Second semester, Mon. and Wed., 11.10 a.m., and Tues. and 
lhurs., 12.10 p.m. Section B, Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Evidence (2-2 Latimer, Fryer 
Hinton’s Cases on Evidence, 2d ed., 1931. Section A, Mon. and 
Thurs., 9.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


6 , , y 

Quasi-contra, ts (2 Van Vleck 

1 hurston’s Cases on Ouasi-contracts. Summer Sessions 1933— 
` ^ 


ues. and Fri., 5.10 and 6.1 p-m., and Wed., 5.10 p.m., first 
term, 


Real Property II (2-2) Benson 
Kirkwood’s Cases on Convey ances; Mechem and Atkinson’s 
Cases on Wills and Administration. Section A, first semester, 

Чез. and Fri., 9.1¢ a.m.; second semester, Tues. and Thurs., 
9-10 a.m. Section B, Thurs., 5.10 and 6.1c p.m. 


Sales (2- 2) Oppenheim 


Willi BA TR : 
^ illiston and McCurdy’s С ases, 1932. Section A, first semester, 
ues., 10.10 a.m., and Thurs., 11.10 a.m.; second semester, 


ues., 11.10 a.m., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. Section B, Thurs., сло 
and 6.10 p.m. 


Brandenburg 
Conflict of Laws 2-2) Van Vleck 


2d ed. Section A, Mon. and Tues., 10.10 a.m. 
Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


تیک موہ ھکید کے کی سے 
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» 
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» 
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› Constitutional 


Courses of Instruction 


| Law (2-2 Collier 


Hall’s Cases on Constitutional Law. Section A, first semesteh 
Wed., 11.10 a.m., and Fri., 10.10 a.m.; second semester, Thurs 
and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section B, Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p-m. 

Davison 


Corporations (2 
7 1 10 


y 2 
Section A, first semester, Mon., 11.10 a.m., and Thurs. 10. 


q arti , 
a.m.; second semester, Mon. and Fri., 11.10 a.m, Section 


Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m 
: єт 6.19 
Summer Sessions 1933 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 


p.m., second term. 


Melntift 


Required of members of the student editorial board of 
n Law Review. Hours to be arranged. 


Hunt 


Current Decisions and Legi оп (2-2) 


George Washingt 


Equity III (2) 

(Not offered in 1933-34.) а 
Summer Sessions 1933 (2)—daily except Mon., 7:40 
first term. g 

u 
Federal Procedure (2) Branden? 

; à ; : 1. 
Hopkins’ Judicial Code, 3d ed. Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p™ — 
Insurance (2 Meist 
Case book to be announced. Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Millet 


Legal Bibliography and Briefmaking (1) 


Mon., 6.10 p.m. 
Moot Court (2-2) Clephane, — 9l 


Prerequisite: Law 101-2 and 177-78. Section / 


ate! 
„Не 


її a.m. Section B, Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Bens 


Mortgas 
fi "ox - „т. 
Case book to be announced. Fri. 5.10 and 6.10 P+ 


clint 
Muni 


ipal Corporations (2) 
Case book to be announced. 


Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m 


Organization of Corporations (1) 


orat!‏ م 
Clephane on Organization and Management of Сог‏ 


Mon., 5.10 p.m. paris 
Partnership (2) Sectio 


. > . ^ ә 00» ر‎ 
Crane and McGruder's Cases, shorter selection, 195 Тїш?” 
Section 4» 


A, Wed., 10.10 a.m., and Fri., 11,10 a.m. 

$.10 and 6.10 p.m. Huds 
Patent Moot Court (2-2) 26 to $ 

X : EL 

This course may be elected instead of Law 225 


| 
| 


» 
in 
M 


the Moot Court requirement. 


toward a degree. 


La 
BEEN E 


Wed., 4.1 


Patent Law (2-2) 


Substantive pate 
and 6.1 p.m. 


nt law and 


Real Pr. perty III (2 


Wed., £.1 


Suretyship (2) 


p (2 
Campbell’s Cases. 


1933-34.) 
Trusts (2-2) 


and 6.1 p.m. 


Fri., <. 


Section A, first semester, T1 


Semester, Tues. 
and 6.1 p.m. 


GRADUATI 


Administrative Law (2 


Frankfurter an 
Section A, Wed., 
urs., 5.10 and 
Admiralty (2) 
mcm 
Sayre’s Cases on 
History of Law ( 
I lucknett, 


Internatio nal Lar 
udson’s С 
p.m. 


і Davison's Cases on 


IO.IO a.m., 
6.1 р.т. 


Admiralty. 


0 (2 


ases on International Law. 


Interstate Commerce Law (2) 


MMarfman, Interstate С, mmer 


Cases, Mon, 5.1 


Trade R 


egulation 
ed 


and 6.10 p.m. 


patent office 


IO and 6.10 p.m. 


ю 
Cn 
8 


Both subjects may not bec ounted 


Sutton 


practice. Mon., сло 


Moll 


Fryer 
(Not offered in 


Moll 
1es. and Thurs., 10 a.m.; second 
11.10 a.n Sect В, Thurs., ¢.1 
SUBJECTS 

Davison 
Administrative Law. 
and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. Section B, 
маеп 
Wed., ; апа 6 р.т. 


ok. Mon., $.1 


e Commission, vo 


and 6.10 p.m. 


Cases on Public-Utility 


ases 


(2-2) 


* 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Fri., $.10 and 6.1 


I, and assigne 
| 

Spaulding 

Davison 


ion. Mon., 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Alfred Francis William Schmidt, A.M., Professor of Library Sch 
Executive Officer. 

George Franklin Bowerman, A.B., B.L.S., L.H.D., Professorial Lecturer 
Library Science. 

Charles Martel, Professorial Lecturer in Library Science. 

Elizabeth Adams Lathrop, A.B., Assistant Professor of Library Scient: 

Ernest Kletsch, Lecturer in — Science. 


Adelaide Hasse, Lecturer in Library Science. 
Minimum requirements for the major: see page 183 


SECOND GROUP 


Р ro 

101-2 Cataloguing (2-2) Lahr 
Library of Congress rules. Material fee, $1 a semester. S: 
A, Tues. and Thurs., 10.10 a.m. to 12. Section p, Tues. 


"Thurs "y — m 

l'hurs., 6.1 ) to 8 p.m. | ; ; pi^ 
Summer Sessions 1933 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 to 

six weeks' term. 


> get hmid! 
121-22 Classification (3-3) — 
Dewey, Cutter, and Library of Congress systems. 
6.10 p.m., and Wed., 6.10 to 8 p.m. М idt 
chm 
131-32 Library History (2-2) S 
Mon. and Wed., 5.10 p.m. М idt 
А Schm 
141 Reference (2) h equi 
Prerequisite: Library Science 101-2 and 121-22 OF tne 
lent in library experience. Fri., 5.10 to 7 pm- pmidt 
: Sc 
142 Bibliography (2) > үп libr 
Prerequisite: Library Science 141 or the equivalent 
experience. Fri., §.10 to 7 p.m. ый 
151-52 Children’s Literature (2-2) 
Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 a.m. 40 aM 
Summer Sessions 1933 (2)—daily except Sat, 7° 
six weeks’ term. L thro? 
av, 
161-62 Library Economy (2—2 helving: 
Ordering, accessioning, inventory, withdrawals, $ ” 


mending, and binding. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 P-™* 


(254) 


Library Science 


wn 
Cn 


| N 


Summer Sessions 1933 (2)—daily except Sat., 7.10 p.m., 
Six weeks’ term. 
71-72 Book Ev. п and Selection (2-2) Lathrop 
Material fee, $1 a semester. Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 a.m. (Not 
offered ın 1933-34.) 


181-85 


Library Admin tration and Organization (2-2 Lathrop 
Material fee, $1 а semester. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. (Not 
offered in 1934 34.) 

191-92 Public Documents (2-2 52; 
Fri., 5.1 to 9 p.m. 

THIRD Group 

E Special Libraries (3-3) Hasse 
lours to be arranged. 

211-44 Special Pu blic-Lik ! Problems (3-2) Bowerman and Staff 
Hours to be arr idend. 

231-35 Seminar (an) jon xs 

tar (3-3) 

Hours to be arranged. 

41-46 Semina, (3 3) Kletsch 


The history of the book; paleography. Library of Congress, 


"ues,, ' 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. 


ааа — 


LAS an AOS RIN ы — 


—— 
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MATHEMATICS 


James Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of ' Mathematics, Executive ope 
Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics. 


Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Associate Pr 
Florence ! 


Edgar William Woolard, Ph.D., Assistant Profe: 


Minimum requirements for the major: fifteen semester-hours 


9x 


Mathematics. 


Marie Mears, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 
f Mathematics. 


$ above Calculus 


First GROUP ^ 

College Algebra ( a oa 

For students presenting less than two entrance units in Mo» 

Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section я Fri» 
Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section C, Mon., Wed., à 

6.10 p.m. d 

secon 

Mathematics 3x—same as Mathematics 3, but offered ot 


semester. Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a:m; | 
В, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 6.10 p.m. 


The 5 


lane Trigonometry (3) 
For students not offering Trigonometry for entrance eref) 
requisite: Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration | Mon» 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section = 
Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. red f = 
Mathematics 6x—same as Mathematics б, but offe 
semester. Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11-19 a.m. 
tion B, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. web 
Mathematics of Investment (3) J— a.m 


Offered second semester. Mon., Wed., and Fri» 


Mathematics of Life Insurance (3) 44) 
Prerequisite Мы нен ox. (Not offered їп w 

e” 
Plane Analytic Geometry (3) Wed, 2 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6. Section А, mee 
Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section В, Mon., Wed., and Fri» but offe 


Mathematics 12x—same as Mathematics 1% 10.10 ? 
first semester. Section A, Mon., W ed., and Fri., E C, Mon» 
" ^ y " ^C 0 
Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. See ti d 520" 

Thurs» 2” 


Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. Section D, Tues. 


§.10 p.m. 


(256) 


17-18 


lot 


Mathematics 257 

Summer Sessions 1933 (4 daily except Sat., 6.1 p.m., 
nine weeks' term (Woolard). 

In trodu РА " $; tists 1-1) Weida 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 
Differential Calculu (4 Ihe Staff 

: : , 1 
Prerequisite: Mathematics ı2. Section A, Mon., Wed., and 
'ri, 10.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri., сло p.m 
Section C, Tues » Thurs., and Sat., ¢.1 p.m. 

Mathe matics 19x—same as Mathematics 19, but offered 
Second semester. Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri.. 10.1 a.m. 
Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri.. 11.1 a.m. Section С, Моп.. 
Ved., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 

Summer Sessions 1933 (3 daily except 5at, $.10 p.m., 
nine weeks' term (Woolard 
Integra] Calculu ; The Staff 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 19. Section A, Mon.. We l., and 
"Flo, 10.10 a.m Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri.. с. p.m, 
Section С, Tues., Thurs.. and Sat., §.10 p.m 

Mathematics 2Ох—% ате as Mathematics 20, but offered 
hrst se mester. Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri, 10.10 a.m 
Section B, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., ;.10 p.m. 
Summer Sessions 1933 (4 daily except Sat, бло p.m., 


Nine weeks’ term (Johnston). 


SECOND Group 


Fundamental Ci ncept Mat tte 2 үү olard 
Prerequisite: M: ж айы De 20. "Tues. Thurs., and Sat., <.ı 
P.m. 
peacki ng of Secondary-School Mathe ma (3 Weida 
terequisite: Mathematics 2 Tues., Thurs., and Sat., <.ı 
Р.т, 
M ‚ — » 
«Лоа of Least § quares and Theories of Error (2 
r Я e 
requisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1933-34 
Curve Fitting (4) 
"rere P y " 
Cquisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1933-34. 
I я 
Niermed. liate Mathem, atical Sta Weida 


Statistic al 


and its Use 
gı ucts, 


methodology, wich. ap plic ations to various fields, 
as a basis for the economic control of manufactured 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Tues., Thurs , and 
t, 5.10 p.m. 


| 
| 


258 Courses of Instruction 
: o — 
123 Theory of Equations (3) Johnston 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 af 
124 Advanced Algebra (3) Johan 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Summer Sessions 1955 799! 
except Sat., &.1‹ p.m., nine weeks' term. 
ЖТ UR of 
128 Solid Analytic Geometry (3) Tay 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10% 
131 Differential Equations (3) Woa 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5:19 d 
, oolaf 
137x Advanced Calculus (3) Mer 
Offered second semester. Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. * 
Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m 
139 Projective Geometry (3) ) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1933734 
349 ; nston 
140x Modern Analytic Geometry (3) Ju 
Offered first semester. Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. * 
Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 
168 Fourier Series and Spherical Harmonics (3) 34) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 131. (Not offered in 1933 
) Woola 
170 Vector Analysis (3) стор 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Mon., Wed., and Fris 5 
THIRD Group wadi 
1213-14 Seminar in Mathematical Statistics (2-2) chat © 
Prerequisite: training in Mathematics equivalent (0 ission of 
quired for the Master’s degree. Admission by perm 
the instructor. Hours to be arranged. Weide 
[215-16 Calculus of Observations (2-2) 
Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 p.m. 
[217-18 Mathematical Statistics (3-3) egisti 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 131 (or concurrent 
therefor). (Not offered in 1933-34.) 
219 Mathematical Theory of Probability (3) 
Not offered in 1933-34-) 
( 333734 Johns” 
220 Theory of Numbers (3) 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 p.m. 
250 Integral Equations (3) 


(Not offered in 1933-34.) 


Mathematics 259 


ћи; Theory оў Functions of a Real Variable (3-3) 
(Not offered IN 1933-34.) 

hs 54 Theory of Functions of а C mplex Variable (3-3 Mears 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 


155-56 Differential Geometry ( 


1-1) Taylor 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., <. p.m 

7-8 Theory of Finite Groups (3-3) 
(Not offered in 1933-34.) 


265-6 Modern Algebra (3-3) 


(Not offered in 1933-34.) 
668 г t Variat; 
hé, 68 Calculus oj Variations (2-2) 
7 м : 
(Not offered in 1933—34.) 
260. m ‚ 
69 70 Tensor Analysis (3-3) 
| (Not offered in 1933-34. 
B xn. 7E 
1374 Celestial Mechanics (3-3) 
(Not offered їп 1933-34.) 
275 Theory of the Potential (4) тори 
Summer "ae fem 1933 -daily except 5at, 6.10 p.m., nine 
Weeks’ term. 
Reading sud Boone The Staff 
9urs and credits to be arranged. 


| 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Arthur Frederick Johnson, M.E., Professor of Mechanical Engineerinb 


Executive Officer. j 
ANA à i 0 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E., Associate Profestf 


Mechanical Engineering. 


*Walter Bartow Lawrence, B.S. in M.E., Lecturer їп Mechanical Eng 


neering. 


Max All 


en Lett, M.S. in M.E., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering: 


James Augustin St. Omer Roy, B.S. in E.E., Associate in Mecham 


Engineering. 
Louis Leon Ludlow, jr., B.S. in M.E., Associate in Mechanical Engt 


j 


4 

7-8 
13-14 
11 1-12 


neering: 


Minimum requirements for the major: see pages 148-49 


First Group 


Mechanical Drawing (2) Johnson, Lett, pan 
Drafting-room fee, $3. Section A, Mon. and Fri., 1.10 104% 


Section В, Mon. and Fri., 7.30 to 10.30 p.m. 


Descriptive Geometry (2) Johnson, Lett, + 
Prerequisite: Solid Geometry. Drafting-room fee, $3: 4 Frio 
A, Mon. and Fri., 1.10 to 4 p.m. Section B, Mon. an 
7.30 to 10.30 p.m. is 
Machine Drawing (2-2) Johnson. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 4 and 13-14 (or Pring 
rent registration for Mechanical Engineering 13—14): — 
room fee, $3 a semester. Section A, Mon. and Wed., I 
4 p.m. Section B, Mon. and Fri., 7.30 to 10.30 p-m- 

St. Omer Коу, 7. 


nd 


Mechanism (2-2) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 12, 19, and 20 (or concurrent 1 
tration for Mathematics 19 and 20). Section А, e 
Thurs., 10.10 a.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p. m· 


SECOND Group 


: n 
on ^ cksha 
Thermodynamics (3-3) b fre 
Prerequisite: Physics 14. Section A, Mon., Wed., 


9.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., W ed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 


*On leave 1933-34. 


(260) 


| 
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126 


138 


gineering 261 


al Laboratory (2-2 Cruickshanks 
Calibration of instrume nts; calorimetry; testing of prime movers, 
auxiliaries, and combustion engines. Prerequisite: Mechanical 
Engineering 111-12. Laboratory fee, $6 a semester. Section A, 
Mon. and Wed., 1.1 p.m. Section B, Mon. and Wed., 7.30 p.m 


Methods of Manufacture | 2) Johnson 
Fixtures, gauging, tools, costs. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 
26; Mechanical | ngineermg 8 and 14. Pues. and Thurs., 


6.10 p.m. 


Machine Desigr (2-2) Johnson 


Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 26, 41, 132, and 1 14; Mechan- 


ical Engineering 112 and 126. Drafting-room fee, $3 a semester 


Section A, Wed. and Fri, 1.10 to 4 p.m. Section B, Mon. and 
"ri, 7:30 to 10.30 p.m 

Power Plants (3-4 Cruickshanks 
Design, layout, installation, and operation of power plants 
and equipment. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 112, 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., ¢.1 p.m 

Heating and Ventilating (2) Lawrence 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 112. Tues. and Thurs., 
510 p.m. (Not offered in 1933-34.) 

Combustion Engines (2) Johnson 


Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 132 and 134; Electrical En- 
Bineering то; Mechanical Engineering 112. Section А, Tues. 
and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 
P.m, 


Refrigeration (2) Lawrence 
l'érequisite: Mechanical Engineering 111. Tues. and Thurs., 
3.10 p.m. (Not offered in 1933-34.) 


Aes nn d НЕЕ — — г>. 
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MEDICINE 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine, Еген | 
Officer. 

William Johnston Mallory, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine. | 

Coursen Baxter Conklin, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of Medicine 

Frank Adelbert Hornaday, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicom 

Charles Robert Lee Halley, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

John Alton Reed, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Watson William Eldridge, M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Stuart Oliver Foster, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Herman Solomon Hoffman, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

John Minor, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Maurice Protas, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Albert Earle Conradis, A.B., M.B.A., LL.B., Associate in Medical 
prudence. 

Irving Brotman, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. | 

Paul Frederick Dickens, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine | 

William LeRoy Dunn, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicint- 

Harry Friedenberg, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

Bernard Lauriston Hardin, jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in М e 

Robert Howe Harmon, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine: 

Marvin McDugald McLean, M.D., Clinical Instructor їп — 

Harry Arnold Hull MeNitt, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor 3f Р int: 

Nicholas Athanasiou Mandelos, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medic 

George Arnold Holm, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor їп Medici jst 

Raymond Wilkins Murray, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor 1t © 


Ји? 


St 
Bloedorn and al 


122 Introductory Medical Clinics (elective) 
This course is given as part of a course on introductory 
and surgical clinics. Two hours a week. 


315-16 Dispensary Clinics : ‚Т dis 
Well-organized group clinical instruction is given endi Hof 
pensaries of the University, Emergency, and Prov! * sud di 
pitals. The student is assigned cases to be thorough У емей » 
and at the conclusion of this study each case 18 re 
its entirety for him. Daily. Halle) 

allory» 


eral asp 


317-18 General Medicine Bloedorn, M 
А systematic course of lectures designed to cover gen 


(262) 


Medicine 263 


of medical disease in all its phases, including therapeutics. 
Four hours a week. 


319 Medical Jurisprudence Conradis 


Lectures on the rights and obligations of physicians, both legal 
and ethical, and on the legal problems with which the physician 
is brought into contact. One hour a week for twelve weeks. 


320 Tropical Medicine (elective) The Staff and Visiting Lecturers 
This course consists of didactic lectures and demonstrations of 
the more common tropical diseases, with emphasis on their 
Practical application to general medical practice. One hour a 
week, 

321 Physiotherapy (elective) Hoffman 
This course is a series of lectures and demonstrations of the 
fundamentals of physical treatment and their application to 
general medical diseases. One hour a week for five weeks. 

322 Radiology and Radiotherapy (elective) The Staff 
One hour a week. 

12c- i , к 
125-26 Physical Diagnosis Conklin and Staff 
his course, which is designed to cover the entire subject of 
Physical diagnosis, consists of section demonstrations and 
Practice on the normal and abnormal subject. Four hours a 
week, 

© P m , ө" е ^ 5 5 

406 Radiology and Radium Therapy (elective) The Staff 
One hour a week. 

407- € * 
97-8 Ward Walks The Staff 


409-10 Clinics 


411- 


12 Clinical Clerkship 


ections assigned to the University and Emergency Hospitals 
are taken for ward walks by the visiting physicians and their 
respective staffs in the course of their usual rounds. The student 
as an excellent opportunity to observe the actual management 
9! patients. Two sections, one hour three times a week. 


Bloedorn and Staff 
In these clinics the usual as well as the more rare diseases are 
taken ир and discussed from the point of view of etiology, diag- 
nosis, and treatment, with special emphasis upon differential 
‘agnosis and the demonstration of clinical abnormalities as 
Ound in the varıous morbid processes. Gallinger Hospital, 
Our sections, one and one-half hours three times a week. 


Foster, Chase, Halley 


ч € student is assigned a case which he is required to work 
P thoroughly, and inasmuch as the student’s histories are 


tax Engram 


413-14 


Courses of Instruction 


سے 


generally accepted for hospital records, he is under strict SUP 
vision. Gallinger Hospital, four sections, two and one-ha 
hours three times a week; Emergency Hospital, two sections 
two hours three times a week; University Hospital, two sections; 
two hours three times a week; St. Elizabeth's Hospital, 026 
fourth of the class, two hours a week. 

Clinical Pathological Conference The Staf 
This course is designed to acquaint the students with the proper 
correlation of the clinical and post-mortem findings. Cases * 
described in detail from a clinical point of view, and the wi 
mortem findings are then thoroughly demonstrated, bot 


grossly and with lantern slides. One hour a week. 


| 
j 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND Т ACTICS 


Thomas Dupuy Woodson, M.D ‚ Lieutenant Colonel, Medical Cors , United 
States Army; Professor of Military Science and Tacti 


397-98 Military Science and Tactic Woodson 
Advanced medical course. *hysical examination of masses as 
employed in the Army; food and its relation to disease; water 
and its relation to disease; prevention and control of communica 
ble diseases from the military standpoint; sanitation in field and 
garrison. One hour a week 


487-88 Military 5 tence and Т. ncs Woodson 


Advanced medical course Service in the О. К. С; y 
hospitals and hospitalization in war; medical and 


Ciseases peculiar to war; medical aspects of chemical warfare; 
aviation me zation Inspection 


dicine; medical aspects of mob 


OF dairies, ice-cream plants, and packing houses. Methods 
used by the Army in selecting meats and meat products. Re 
ations concerning the slaughtering and preparation of meat 
and meat Products. One hour a week. 


(265) 


NEUROLOGY 


Walter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology, Executive Officer 
Karl Herman Langenstrass, M.D., Associate Professor of Neuropathology 


Herbert Hermann Schoenfeld, M.D., Associate in Neurology. 


Hyman David Shapiro, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology. 


350 


in 


445 


446 


447-48 


Freeman 


and lantern slides 
natomic 


Neurology 

Systematic lectures with moving pictures 
illustrating the chief neurologic syndromes and their а 
bases. One hour a week for eight weeks. 


Freeman and * 
Prepar? 


Neuropathology (elective) 
Individual work in the study of the diseased brain. 
tion of sections, mounting of specimens, dissection 
and tracts, modeling, reconstructions. Laboratory of 
and Blackburn Laboratory, hours to be arranged. 
is limited to two students who have previously shown * 
aptitude in laboratory work. Practically, this will mean 


o > . Е secon 
voting at least six weeks during the summer following the rh 
Laborato, 


year to work in general pathology at Blackburn | ае 
subject to approval by the Superintendent, St. Elm 

Hospital. d 

$ Д F oentel 

Neurosurgery (elective) Sch brain 
i of the 


Lectures and clinical demonstrations in surgery © -q upo 
spinal cord, and peripheral nerves. Emphasis 15 lai : 
fundamentals and upon the possibilities of surgery 
of symptoms. One hour a week. af 
Freeman and is 
logic 41 
t Neu 


Neurology (elective) 
Individual instruction in the niceties of neuro 
in the ward, clinic, and laboratory; attendance а! t 
Staff Conferences, Neuropathologic Sessions, Clinic" Eliza" 
Conferences. Ten hours a week at Gallinger ana == 
beth's Hospitals. Limited to six students. ¿se 
Clinical Neurology Freeman in diag 
Lectures and demonstrations of patients illustrating a erial 
nosis and treatment of nervous disorders. The vast for de 
of St. Elizabeth's Hospital is drawn upo n 
commoner disorders, but also for some of the unusual sy 
One hour a week. 


(266) 


м ; 
Practical instruction in the examination of patients presenting 
nervous diseases. Each student is required to perform a detailed 
examination of six patients. St. Elizabeth's Hospital, one fourth 


of the class, two hours a week. 


Freeman and Staff 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


Radford Brown, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, Executi 


Officer 
Howard Francis Kane, A.B., M.D., Professo r of Obstetrics and Gynecology: 


Elijah White Titus, Phar D., M.D , Clinical Profe ‚г of Obstetrics an 


Gynecol Ў 
Jacob Kotz, M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology: 
Richard Lee Silvester, M.S., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and буй 
Henry Lauran Darner, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology: 
William Preston Haynes, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gy 
€ li гу. 
George Nordlinger, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology: 
Herbert Percy Ramsey, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and 1 буле? 
William Raymond Thomas, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology: 
Joseph Harris, A.B., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics ana Gynecology 
Laurence Lee Cockerille, M.D., Clinical Instructor 1n Obstetrics & 
Gynecology. 
Clayton Howard Hixson, M.D., Clinical Instructor 1n Obstetrics and 
Gyne cology. 
Henry John 1 Russ ell McNitt, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in дула! 


and Gyn 


Bernard Notes, M D , Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics an d Gynecol д 
Helen Gladys Kain, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor ™ Obstetri! 


Gyne logy ‘ 
> n 
me^ зума № ithanson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstet 
1 Gynecolom 
yne” 
— Мауег Dode sk,“ M.D., Clinical Instructor 1n Obstetrics and E 
cology 


361-62 Normal Obstetrics gem ent 
па 
Lectures and recitations on the physiology and m? ompli” 
pue гре пит. 


of normal pregnancy, labor, and the 
hours a Wee? 


tions of pregnancy are considered. Two Brom 
364 Суле | Pathol electi песо 
dine -hour lectures covering the essentials of gy d study 


n 
pathology, and ten one-hour periods of demonstrat е 
у the ect 


of the gross and microscopic mate rial covered b 
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455-56 


457-58 


159-66 


Obstetrics and Gynecology 209 

Principles and Pra tice of Gynec N py Titus 
1 R 1 оооу edi 

A Course on the subject matter of Gynecology, medical and 

| ! : bó 

Surgical, with dispensary clinics to demonstrate the principles 


taught. One hour a veek for sixteen weeks in the first semester 
and for six weeks in the second 
Abnormal Obstetrics Kane, Silvester 


Lectures, recitations, and conferences on the path ору of 


Pregnancy, labor, and the puerperium. One hour a week. 


Operative Gyne logy Kotz 
Course of lectures describing the fundamental ‹ perative pro- 

cedures in Gynec ology One hour a week for ten weeks. 

Clinical Obstetric; Brown and Staff 


This course embraces dispensary clinics on prenatal care, ward 
s, and the attendance, 


clinics, Observation of abnormal deliveri 

я al 
under Supervision, of six cases ın the out-patient service. Gal. 
linger Hospital. 


Clinical Gynecology Brown and Staff 
Clinical 
ISCases 


Clinica] Obstetrics Brown and Staff 


ч t y log 
Instruction covering the more important gynecological 


and operations. Gallinger Hospital 


NIS Course embraces dispensary clinics on prenatal care, ward 
Clinics, 


5, and Observation of abnormal deliveries. Gallinge: 
Hospital 


| 
i 
| 
| 
i 


William 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


, ; ; fist 
Thornwall Davis, M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology Де 


Officer. 
George Victor Simpson, M.D., Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology: 


Ernest 


жу f 

Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D.C.M., Clinical Instruct 
Ophthalmology. 
Frederick Leslie Benton, M.D., Sc.D., C! 


linical Instructor in OP 


mology. 


371-72 


401 


463-64 


The Stall 


Dispensary Clinic met int 
Clinical demonstration in prevalent diseases usually пу 
dispensary cases. Emergency Hospital, one section paris 


Ophthalmology 

A lecture course presenting the principle 

with special reference to topics of importance 

practitioner. Two hours a week for ten weeks. suf 
Davis and log 

including epica 

lication t9 € 


log 
s of Ophthal ij 


e to the 


Clinic 

Intensive training in diseases of the eye, 
and diagnosis and treatment in their арр 
cases. Episcopal! Hospital, three hours twice à wee». 
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ATA 


OTO-RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY 


William Beverley Mason, M.D., Professor of Oto-rhin -laryngology, Execu 
hive Officer. 
Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Oto-rhino- 


aryngology. 

William Herndon Jenkins, M.D., Clinical Professor of Oto-rhino-laryn- 
gology, 

Oyce Richardson Bolton, M.D., Assistant Pr fessor of Oto-rhino- 
laryngology. 


avid Davis, A.B., M.D., Associate in Ot -rhino-laryngology. 
оп R, Johnson, LL.B., M.D., Associate in Oto-rhin laryngology. 
Le 0y Lee Sawyer, jr, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino- 
laryngology. 
aubrey David Fischer, M.D., СЕ 
eter Carroll Bradley, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryngology. 


ical Instructor in Oto-rhino-laryngology. 


377-78 Dispensary Clinic Mason and Staff 
Practical clinical instruction in the diagnosis and treatment of 
diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. Emergency Hospital, 
One section daily; Children’s Hospital, one hour twice a week. 

466 Oto-rhino-laryngology Jenkins 
Clinical lectures and demonstration of diseases of the ear, nose, 
and throat, including bronchoscopy and esophagoscopy. One 

Our a week. 
“ Oto-rhino-laryn tology Moffett 
*ctures on the anatomy, physiology, and diseases of the ear, 
6 nose, and throat. One hour a week. 

y Clinic Mason and Staff 

Practical clinical instruction in the diagnosis and treatment of 
eases of the ear, nose, and throat. Episcopal Hospital, one 

rection, two and three-fourths hours twice a week; Gallinger 
Ospital, one section, one and one-half hours a week. 


f 
i 
o 
4. 
$ 


PATHOLOGY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
MEDICINE 


. P» s ТШ 
Edward Bright Vedder, Sc.D., M.D., Professor of Experimental Medici 
Executive Officer. 


Roger Morrison Choisser, B.S., M.D., Professor 0] Path logy. 


James Leslie Snyder, B.S., M.D., Instructor in Pathology. 


Charles Rosenberg, A.M., Instructor in Pathol gy 


216 Clinical Microscopy Rhee: 
Lectures and laboratory work covering aspects of йїаф о, 
including the study of urinalysis, blood-counting, — 
contents, feces, sputum, spinal fluids, and pleural euda 
One half of the class, four hours a week for eight weeks. Lectu 
to the entire class one hour a week for sixteen weeks. snyder 

217-18 Pathology Choisser, ж 


; - „rations 
A course covering inflammation, repair, degeneration? 
asites 


effects of plant (including bacteria) and animal par forma- 
the body, the effects of chemical and physical agents, the fo 
tion of new growths, etc., followed by special pathology 0 
organs and of the specific diseases. The laboratory WO an 
sists primarily of the histologic study of diseased tissues elve 


+ d А Er tw 
neoplasms. Three hours a week in the first semester an 


hours a week in the second. The Stall 
307-8 Autopsies Dy autopsi 

Groups of students are called from time to time ОГ necropsi 

performed by members of the staff. Amphitheater Hospital 


are held regularly at the University and Gallinger cussion 
the clinicians and pathologists participate in the 


and elucidation of the findings. Choisset 

309 Oncology (elective) Medicint 
401-2 Problems and Methods in Experimental Pathology and | Vedder 
Hours and credits to be arranged. Choisse? 
403-4 Clinical Pathological Conferences : ned t che 
Clinical records are presented by the student — are? 
case in the wards. Autopsy and clinical findings аге | present: 


; : yy a 
and the specimens are demonstrated and examined by 
One hour a week. Choisse! 
Vedder, 


Research 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 
(272) 


40 


in 


PEDIATRICS 


Harry Hampton Donnally, A M., M D., Professor of Pediatrics, Executive 
Officer. 

Henry Cook Macatee, M.D., Clinical Professor of Pediatrics. 

teston Alexander Me Lendon, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pedi- 


аїтїс;. 
Charles Aurelius Schutz, M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics. 
Oren Bascom Taber Johnson, B.S., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
Margaret Mary Nicholson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics. 
lizabeth Emery Chic kering, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatri 
“ton Nimetz, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics. 
James Alfred Rolls, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 


337-38 Pediatric, Schutz 
A Course of lectures on diseases and malformations of the newly 
born. Growth (mental and physical), metabolism, nutrition, 
nutritional diseases, therapeutics, habits, preventive pediatrics, 
and social aspects, are considered. One hour a week in the 

s i 


first semester and for eight weeks in the second 


* 
JSC , 
39-40 Dj Репзағу 


Clinic The Staff 


Clinical Course in infant feeding Children's Hospital, [nfant 


Welfare Center, one section, one hour a week 

341- ; 

4 42 Dispensary Cling: Schutz 
es, . A : y 4 
linieal Course in the infant and the preschool child. Children’s 
lospital, Child Welfare Center, one section, one hour a week. 

343- 7 The S 

3744 Dispensary Clini. The Staff 
linica] Course in the out-patient department, including minor 

to serious disorders of children. Children's Hospital, one sec- 
Чоп, one and one-half hours four times a week. 

2 1 gh 

420 Special Clinic Johnson 


1 м Emotional life of the child, his habit formations, and his 
Je i 


"Avior problems. Children’s Hospital, sections, three hours 
twice a week. 
417-28 bi. 

Clinic Donnally 


Children's Hospital, entire class, one and one- 


Ourth hours a week. 
419-4 


ip Donnally, McLendon 
walks, Physical diagnosis in. children, special pediatric 
(273) 
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Courses of Instruction 


431-32 


433-34 


procedures, bedside instruction in contagious diseases, clinical 
laboratory and necropsy instruction, diagnosis and treatment 
urgent cases. Children’s Hospital, one fourth of the class, thie’ 
hours three times a week. 


Macatet 


Contagious-Disease Clinic в 
Garfield Hospital, 9" 


Bedside instruction in scarlet fever. 
fourth of the class, one hour a week. 


Rolls 


Contagious-Disease Clinic x 
Gallinger Hospital, 9 


Bedside instruction in diphtheria. 
fourth of the class, one hour a week. 


Clinic and suf 


Donnally 


vt тр ta 
Clinical instruction in the care of the newly born, congen! 
malformations, birth injuries, and prematurity. Gallinger 
pital, one fourth of the class, one hour a week. 


Hos 


PHARMACOLOGY AND THE RAPEUTICS 


George Byron Roth, \.В., M.D., Professor of Pharmacol gy, Executive 
Officer. 
P а : s 
hoebe Jeannette С rittenden, Ph.D., Instructor in Pharmacol gy. 
James Holmes Defandorf, A.M., Instructor in Pharmacol, gy. 


226 Pharmacol gy Roth and Staff 
This course consists of laboratory instruction covering both 
the chemical nature and the biological effects of drugs. Five 
hours a week. 

228 Pharma ology Roth 
А didactic course, supplemented by demonstration, which 
correlates the most prominent facts relating to the more im- 
portant therapeutic agents, special consideration being given 
to the drugs found in the United States Pharmacop ‘la and 
New and Nonofficial Remedies. 7 hree hours a week, 

230 Pharmacolog y Conference (e +) Roth and Staff 

232 Prescription Wor iting Roth 
Sixteen one-hour conferences on the form of the prescription, 
with practical exercises. 

311-12 


Therapeutics The Staff 
£Ctures, conferences, and demonstrations on the clinical uses 
of drugs. One hour a week in the first semester and for twelve 
Weeks in the second, 


13 Thay : 
E. G herapeutics Seminar (elective Roth 
Jne hour a week. 
4 
J1 ^ | ; 
4 Research Roth and Staff 


He з à 
urs and credits to be arranged. 


— — — — 


scaled Ah SP 


РНАКМАСҮ 


William Paul Briggs, M.S., Professor of Pharmacy, Executive Oficer: 
irer on Professions 


Louis Francis Bradley, Phar.D., Professorial 


Pharmacy. 


Eugene Christian Brokmeyer, Lecturer on Pharmaceuti 


Samuel Louis Hilton, Phar.D., Lecturer on Incompatibilities. 


Augustus Carrier Taylor, Lecturer on Pharmaceutica 
Waldemar Bruce Philip, Phar.D., LL.B., Lecturer on Pharmact? 


Economic - 
› al Chemi 
John William Lee, B.S. in Phar., Instructor in Pharmaceutical СМт 


Minimum requirements for the major: see pages 156-57 


First Grout pe 

1-2 Pharmaceutical Mathematics (2-2 

Mon. and Wed., 10.10 a.m [et 

Briggs an 

M í dorm 

The theory and manufacture of Pharmacopeial and Pop 
aka ¢ 

preparations. Material fee, $3 a semester; breakage bor? 

$10. First semester: Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9-10. SM Mon 

tory Mon. and Wed., 1.10 to 4 p.m. Second semester: ¡o t? 
and Wed., 9.10 a.m.; laboratory Mon., Wed., and Fri» 


21-22 Operative Pharmacy («4-4 


4 p.m. 
23-24 Pharmacognosy (3-3) ter Mon: 
Prerequisite: Botany 2. Material fee, $3 a seme Еп. 1.10 
and Wed., 11.10 a.m. Laboratory: first semester, 

* ` р) 

со 4 p.m.; second semester, Fri., 9.10 a.m. to 12. 
SECOND GROUP Brig 
101-2 Dispensing Pharmacy (4—4 : г incom 


Compounding of typical prescriptions 
n 3 22 
patibilities. Prerequisite: Pharmacy 2 and 22. Thurs» 


$3 a seme ster; breakage deposit, $10 Tues. an 
a.m.; laboratory Mon. and Wed., 1.10 to 4 P-M- prie 
107-8 History of Pharmacy (2-1 estt 


First semester: Mon. and Wed., 11.10 a.m. 


hours to be arranged. 


— — — — 


al Jurisp rudentt 


gical 


11 I "рап: д а naceulical ( ACTI 1 Lee 
Preparation and qualitative testing Ргег‹ site: Chemistry 
21. Material fee, $ reakage deposit, $5. Tues. and Thurs., 
11.10 a.n orator ri., 1.10 to 4 


Material fee $1 a semester Mon ; 


103 Orga i " t ( ; , Lee 
Preparation in alitative testin Prerequisite: Chemistry 
42. Mater tee, $3; breakage deposit, $¢. Tues. and Thurs., 
1.10 p.m.; laboratory 1 2 to ¢ pu 


165-66 Pz, 


Prereg t р} $4; Physiology ( Material fee, $3 
Second seme ter: brea Р eposit, $¢ First semester: Mon. 
and Wed , 10.10 a.m.. at Fhurs., 11.10 a.m. Second semester: 
Mon. and Wed., 10.10 a.r laboratory Sat., 9.10 a.m. to 12 
Ma Dispen ine Pharma Briggs 
Advance 1 Compounding and study of the equipment and man- 
agement of professional 1 irmacie Ргеге site Pharmacy 
102. Mater al fee, #1 a semester. Tues., 10.10 a.m.: laboratory 
Wed., | IO to 4 p. 
174 Quantit ر‎ mist { Les 
nistry 4 Pharmacy 24 Material fee, $3 
$c. Fri. and Sat., 9.1 m.; laboratory 
r ind Sat., 10.10 a.m. to 1 p 
view (2) Briggs 


onal 


159 І rmulary Tue in Thurs 1,1 nm 
2), y 
"a"maceutica] Econon hilip 
ed 4 М 
I 9-89 › 11.1 1 


Anal Lee 
100 Material 


lee, $, гу 4- 
; y e ^ ; . 
lat J а Semeste bre І re deposit, $1 Fr ый a.m.: 
adora $ , 
I 1.1 to 4 
y 153 an 10t Mater al tet $7 [ es.. 
Sat 10 a to 


armaceuti , lit rature 


' De arrange | 


— жалааны RR em 


Ie a IO ay 


| 
| 


Edward 


PHILOSOPHY 


Elliott Richardson, M.D., Ph.D., Elton Professor of Mental 


and Moral Philosophy. 
* i : 1 "DM hy 
Christopher Browne Garnett, įr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosop™ 


Executive Officer 


z 3 : dir 
Minimum requirements for the major: Philosophy 103, 111-12, 122, and ad 
tional requirements to be specified by the Executive Officer. 
SECOND Group 
, ett 
103 Prini iple of Phil. sophy (3) бей 
Mon., Wed., апа Fri., 9.10 a.m. ^ 
; xd... Р . rnet 
111-12 History of Philosophy (3-3) Richardson, «o 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section 0) 
Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. i 
, | arnet 
122 Inductive and Deductive Logic (3) G 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 4.10 p.m. tt 
— | arne 
132 Ethics (3) G 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. а 
4 ac NS Richards? 
136 Outlines of Greek Thought (3) 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9.10 a.m. m 
niet 
151 Problems in the Philosophy of the Sixteenth and Ero rnet 


Centuries (3) Spi- 
che. 

The doctrines of Bruno, Bacon, Descartes, Mae 

noza, Leibniz, and Newton. Mon., Wed., and Fri. 5-4 P ж 


3) Garn 


Philosophical Movements in the Eighteenth Century od urs (0 
o 
Ability to read French and German is desirable. 
arranged. n 
Richards 


Philosophy of Religion (3-3) 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 


THIRD Group Garnett 


Research (3-3) 
Kant's doctrines of space. Tues., 7.10 to 9 Pm: The suf 


Seminar (3-3) 
Hours to be arranged. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


James Ebenezer Pixlee, B.S., Professor of Physical 
Executive Officer. 

Claud Max F 
Men. 
Jean Elyle Se 
onard p 
Willi 


arrington, A.B., B.S., Instructor in Physical E 


xton, A.B » Instructor in Р 
atrick Walsh, A.B., Instru 
am Henry Myers, A.B., Instri 


of i ls Department inc 
е University. — ger 
Minimum of four semest r-hours in Physical Education selected from Ica 


: А - 
luati ] is compulsory for all 
fresh son activity courses i$ required for graduation and is соту 

Man and sop 

e 69. 


1 1 
| ас ies of the men students 
ludes all the recognized athletic activities c 


ted 
ipt under the regulations stated 
homore men except those exempt under th 


y entering the 


complete | exam- 
University all students are given a complete ica 

I hadile „ый f 
a Physical-efficiencv test of general bodily skills 3 
» the 


these tests 
lective wor he Depart- 
Student is assigned to restrictive or elective work [ — 
| ipmer pon a small pay- 

kymnasıum uniforms and personal e juipment upon a I 
"ks upon payment of a deposit п 
"si h v. free "tion 18 allowed to 
Very fr р Ysical-efficiency test is passed satisfactorily, free electi AS Zr“ 
a he fol un у course ysıca 

sophomore student of the following activity cou 


tion ar “у. ch may be estab- 
ih 31-32, 33, 34 35-36, 37-38, 39-40, and others which may 
TOM time to time, 


four sep UM l'équirements for the major, Dual-Major Teacher’s Course: twenty 
Ma кє Yours of Physical Education courses, inclu J m 
NIX se * to the fo lowing prerequisites: English 1-2: Psyc nology 1; Ze -— » 
and four fo hours of elective Social Science; Physical Education $0, 51, 52, and 57; 
Min; „ours of activity Physical Education М Codi dins 
mess m requirements for the major, Single-Major Teacher's Course dn y 
cure of i Education courses, including all re quired course 1 

их se n to the prere ]uisites } nglish 1-2; Psy chology I; Zoo ogy 1-2; 


Social Scien e; Physical Education 50, $1, 52, 57, 


ng all required courses, 


hysic al 
follow ing 


~ ty Physical Education ; 
Minimum 2 activity Physical Ed +. = du- 
tion Cou Fequirements for the minor: twelve semester-hours of I q р З 
ma dition e numbered above 100, including Physical Education 106 p^ —* 
| b ы — JOO0logv 

I~; tix tO the following Prerequisites: English 1-2; Psychology 1; Zook 2 


St, and semester-h 


j z oss 
Ours of elective Social Science; and Physical Education so, 
18 satisfies both Physical Education curricula. 


17-18 First Group 
"eshman Physical E 4 


¿Qucation (1-1) sexton 
Р {а 
. and Wed., 9.10 a.m. Section B, Tues. and 


Section С, Tues. and Thurs., 12.10 p.m. 


(279) 


- 


> 


| Freshman Individual Gymnastics (1-1) Sexton, My 


Courses of Instruction 
= - — A 
vers 


4 


" . , 0 
Corrective and remedial exercises. Section A, Mon., Wed»? 
Fri., 9.10 a.m. Section В, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 a 


Sexto? 


Apparatus and Tumbling (1-1 Farrington, 
Hours to be arranged. 
Sophomore Physical Education (1-1 
Continuation of Physical Education 17—18 
of activity are required. Section A, Tues. and Thurs» 


Four separat 


a.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. 
vers 
Sophomore Individual Gymnast (1-1) Farrington, My г 
Continuation of Physical Education 19-2 Hours to 
ranged. 
Farringt?? 


Elementary Swimming (1-1 * 
Section A, Mon. and Wed., 9.10 a.m. Section В, Tue 


Гһигзѕ., 9.10 a.m. 


s, an 


A dva? 1 Swimming (1 3 
Section A, Mon. and Wed., 10.10 a.m. Section B, 


Ihurs., 10.10 a.m 
Basketball (1 Pixlee and St 
а sul 


Hours to be arranged 
y Pixlee an 


} ши 

| a dad 

Hours to be arranged 4 suf 
Baseball i Pixlee an 
Hours to be arranged Sexton 
Track (1-1 

Hours to be arranged. + ton 
а Farringt® 
Tennis (1-1) 


Hours to be arranged. Sexton 
Golf (1-1) Farringto™ * 
Hours to be arranged. Mye 
Playgr un 1 an 1 C. mmunity Re reation (2 
Pues. and Thurs., 1.1 p.m. Mye’ 
Anatomy and Physiology (3) tr. 110 p. 
Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. Mon., Wed., û k 
First Aid and Care of Athletic Injuries (2) P quen 
Prerequisite: Physical Education $1; Zoology 12 
Thurs., 1.10 p.m. exto" 
f 
Admi (2) 


Tues and Thurs „ 2.1 p.m. 


istration of Intramural Activities 


Phy 


ym? 
лесах Educati n 


54 Pers nal Hygiene 
Prerequi ite: Physical Educatior ology 
Phurs., 10.10 a m 
57 Princit f Play (a 
Tues. and Thurs., 1 p.m 
59-60 Th, retical and Practical St / т 
and Minor Spori 2-2) 
1 ues. and Thurs., 8 a.m 
Team / 4 4am nta M M ` 
Pues and l'hurs., 9. I i.m 


SECOND URC і 

195 Teaching Techs Met P 
› { ] Mor 
Prerequisite: Physical I} ducation 17-18 Мо 
10.1 a.m. 

106 Admin: + ation and Organization of Р) al Р 
lues., lhurs., and Sat., 9.10 a.m 

108 1 1 
Applied Anatomy and Kir 


rerequisite: Physic 
and Fri., | 


109 History of P} : І ` М , 


Pues, and Thurs.. 
112 Phy lolas, 


Zoology 


al Education çr; 


I a.m 


11.1 a.m 


Pre EY and Exercise (2 
геге 4 E ] " ] 
m Crequisite: Physical Е ducation $1 and 
ues. and Phurs., 1 a.m 
> 
13 Adminis; lon and Suar EL t р, 
Applic oe herge 
‚PPlication of Principles to health service 


Terequisite- 


ed,, 11.10 a.m. 


I ducation ¢ y 


Tues and l'hurs., 12. 
and Thurs 1 p.m 
t€ let 4 achi 2-2 
*quisite Psycholog 1 First semester: 


Second semester: Wed. and Fri., 


sexton 
Major 

кз { 
хїее Vd Vers 
” , 
lec My rs 


1, Myers 


Wed., and Fri., 
Walsh 

Walsh 

2 Mon., Wed.. 
(vers 

Wal Mvers 
Zoo wy 1-2 
Myers 


in [ 


Physical Education $1; Zoology 


UDC 


1 1 
[ schools 


and 


2. Mon 


M r Sbor fe- 
-- ч 
rixiee an угай 
Ж 2 First 
Second 5 ester 

rixiee, M ve 5 
Wed. and Fr 
2.10 p.m 


282 o 47 20. © Courses of Instruction _ SS 
125-26 Supervised Practice Teaching in Physical Education (3-3) 
Sexton, Mye 
Required of all major students. Assignments аге made ы 
schools in Washington, D. C. Four hours of this practice e 
be had in the high schools, of junior or senior rank, Їй —J— 
100, 
ington, and two hours іп the City Playground Assoc 
› 
Practical work in Physical Education 17-18 ог 23-24- — 
site: at least twelve semester-hours in Physical Educa 
i ‘ и ei 
including Physical Education 105. Six laboratory hours, © 
semester. Ho irs to be arranged 
128 Corrective Physical Education (3 - 
Prerequisite: Physical Education $1 and 105; Zoology 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Walsh 
131 Principles of Physical Education (3) : | Ей’ 
> 04 208 
Prerequisite: at least twelve semester-hours of Physic? 
cation. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. 
Myer 
132 Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (2) a 
| . ie liscussion of # 
Criticism of the various types of tests and dıscus 
tistical methods. Mon. and Wed., 11.10 a.m. 1 
3 bx zn а School Р 
134 Administration and Supervision of Park, City, ап Myers 
ground Activities (2) 18106: 
` anole erequ 
Field trips, observation, and practical work. Pr 
Physical Education ço. Hours to be arranged. 
[HIRD GROUP | Му 
ж ! P2 "Р Pixlee, 
251-52 Test Construction in Physical Education (3-3) о 9.30 ^ 
z - M 4,40 to 9 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 132. Fri, 7.30 My 
ч | ; wer -3) pixlee 
2537-54 Seminar in Physical-Education Curriculum (373 


Hours to be arranged. 


Omer 
for cal l ducation 1 2 and 3-4 are required for graduation and are comp у 
1 | t n CR ns 
tated Teshman and sophomore women except thos xempt un: ii 
Made , û Page 69. All requests for postponement of Physical Education must be 
de t - quests foi 1 
Up 9 and Approved by the Executive ( сег — 

l | lical t tudent 
who. m entrance all students are iven a complete medical ex 1 5 
че Physically lé to да the secula ene ane D indi ха; 
Vision Classes and to moderat sports which are conducted under the direct super- 

Sion ç ‘ hich a 
Be of the resident physician | H 

7 е и үт IT yutht 
must росе of the necessity for unifor stume, the required gymnasium outh 

be Ordered 


ary Aubeck. ER LI rin Pl ical Education for Y men. 


MacAulay Rodgers, M.S., Instru ; Physical Education f 


through this Di par 


Minimum requirements for the major: see page 166 


First Group 
Freshman Physical Education (1-1 l he Stall 


Р > I d ivity 
on personal hygiene and two periods of act . 


* week, In the fall season students elect hockey, soccer, or 
archery; jn the winter season, rhythmic dan ng or a course in 
0d y mechan 5: in the ng season. swin ig or (for th sc 
who Pass the Swimming test) track, baseball. archery, golf, 
nding, Ог tennis. Hyg one : section A, Mon., 2.3¢ p.m.; section 
В, Tues., 2.1 p.m.; section C, Thurs ).1 1 Act vities 
ton A, Mon and Wed ; 1.1 p.m.; section B, Tues. and 


1 < и р ? 1 nm: по 
TS. 1.1 P.M.; section ( ‚ Mon. and Wed., 2.1 —— 


D, T re 
» Tues. and Thurs., 2. 


Dm 


Mica! E * tion (1-1) [ һе Staff 
à u „Чї LI +1 


nif arrharw 
Season students elect hockey, s ccer, golf, archery, 
tennis А 


$ WEA „4 By Tee Л log 
: riding; in the winter season, rhythmic dancing, clog 


1 а m T i he sprino -asor 
A basketball, or volley Dali: in the spri Z season, 


(253) 


— کے 


— — 


10374 


106 


Courses of Instruction _ т 


track, tennis, golf, archery, riding, baseball, or swimming: 


Section A, Mon. and Wed., 1.10 p.m. Section B, Tues. ^ 
Thurs., 1.10 p.m. Section C, Mon. and Wed., 2.10 p.m: 
A es n. al ed., I and 


поп D, Tue and Thurs., 2.10 p.m. Section E, Tues. 
Thurs., 9.10 а. Section F, Mon. and Wed., 11.10 a 
er 
The and Practice of Play Activitie 1) Acwell, рй 
I. si 
The age periods of the child and the adaptation of pi 
activities to these periods; history and organization of P 


| 1 " le entary 
grounds and of physical-education programs for elem 


hoo lues. and i hurs., to ¢ p.n 
Theory а Р ] ical I ation (3-3) The Sal 
and dancing» e 
are included: » 
and patural dan а 
arc ery) 
hours 


[he methods of teaching gymnastics, sports, 
practice teaching Ihe following activities 
nastics, apparatus, and marching; folk, clog, 
ing; hockey; basketball; tennis; swimming; soccer; 


r 
baseball; track; and golf. Fri., 2.10 to 4 p.m., and othe 


to be arran 


SECOND GROUP 


Therapeutic Gymnastics and Physical Examinations OP rent 


е 10 
with ра ы 
d Fr 


Theory and mechanics of postural defects, 
nination met 


exercises adapted thereto; physical-exar а 
Mon., Мей» 2 


in the diagnosis of physical delects. 


A study of the anatomical mechanism of 
Wed., and Fri., 3.10 p.m. Aube 


School Health Problems (3) ac 
CF Pg . a and tê 

Problems relating to the health of the s hool ان‎ sch‘ 

physical examinations; symptoms and control of со sch 


е 
nr of th 
diseases; malnutrition; the health environment 
child. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. 


k 
Р Atwell, Aube 


ey 6 


History of Physical Education (2) en 94 Educati 
Historical and contemporary survey of Physic 

Mon. and Wed., 10.10 a.m. The suf 
Theory and Practice of Physical Education 3 3) o to 4 pm 


` 1 | 5-8 Fri. 2.1 
Continuation of Physical Education 7—9. , 


and other hours to be arranged. 
т and Administration ¢ 


“al educatio 
Problems of organization for physical educat 


ЬШ 


N 
со 
un 


Physical Education for Women 


— 


and secondary schools and colleges. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
9.10 a.m. 

113 Theory and Practice of Physical Education (3) The Staff 
Continuation of Physical Edi 
4 P.m., and other hours to be 


116 Advanced ТА 


109-10. Fri., 2.10 to 


apeutic Gymnastics (3) Lawrence 


Ап advanced course in the subjects considered in Physical 


Education 101-2, with laboratory work assisting in the indi 
Yıdual-gymnasti s classes and with physical examinations. One 
*cture and two laboratory periods a week; hours to be arranged 


I 
15 T : | 
Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (2 Atwell 


Survey of tests and measurements in Physical Education, 


with the theories underlying their use; practice in giving tests: | 
elementary statistics. 7 1es. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. 
118 
Camp Leadership (2) d A 
! | | | 4 
атр organization, program-making, camp activities, and the 
| qualifications of counselors Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m 
ы 
9-30 Observation and Cadet Teaching | 
D y 1 | | 
ее Education 129-4 | 
€ 
" 
D 
| 
! 
Bi 
T! 
1! i 
1 
4 
| 


en 


Thomas 


“Walter Lynn Cheney, Ph.D., Pr 
Raymond 
James Louis Thomas, Ph.D., 4 
Henry Joseph Wing, Ph.D., 


Mathemat 


1 


Candidates 
131 and 17 
of th« Dep 


II 


PHYSICS 
Beniamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Executive ofer 


John Seeger, Ph D., 


n 
a nd 10 
Minimum requirements for the major: Physics 11, 12, 13, 1% 101; Physics 
ies 19 and 20; and at least twelve additional semester- hours I ematics 
for the Bachelor of Science degree in Physics will include N x Officers 
A Physical Science major may be arranged by the — ed majo! 
artments of Physics and Chemistry for those desiring a com A | 
First Group} suf 
Properties of Matter, Statics, and Heat (3) Brown, Seeger; Үн a.M 
4 1.1 
Material { , $4.50. Section A, Mon. and Wed. 7 to fh | 
and Thurs., 1 to 3 p.m. Section В, Mon. and Fri. 1 o p 
and Fri., 1 to 3 p.m. Section E Mon. and 1 Wed., x Fri. {10 
1 ЫЈ 
and Wed., 6.30 to 8.3 p.m. Section D, Mon. an 
p.m., and Thurs., 6.30 to 8.30 p.m | semeste: 
Physics 11x—same as Physics 11, but offered Secont j ai 
A А 7 С 
Section A, Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m., and 1 rn = to ip 
Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m., and Thurs», ; Sta 
Seeger am д, 


Electricity and Mag? » (3) 
Prerequisite: Physics 11.] Material fee, $4.59: Section B, 


Mon. and Wed., 11.10 a.m., and Fri., 1 to 3 p^ Section 
Mon. and Fri., 11.10 a.m., and Wed., 1 to 3 25 Section p, 
Wed. and Fri., 11.10 a.m., and Mon., 1 to 3 P "Section b 
Mon. and Wed., 11.10 a.m., and Tues., 1 to jp > m Sec 
o 8.39 P 40 р” 


Mon. and Wed., §.10 p.m., and Mon., 0.39 

tion F, ha and Fri., 5.10 p-m., and Tues., Y. 6.30 to 8.30 P" 

Section G, Mon. and Fri., §.10 p.m., and Wed., : Pri. р, 
ч ^em ‚ ad., an X ‚ (е 
Summer Sessions 1933 (3) Mon., Wed., sins weeks v 


and Tues. and Thurs., 6.30 to 8.30 p.m» 


(Cheney). 


| opis 
^ es 

*On sabbatical leave 19 14 Physics Studer ne РВУ? 

$ Physics 11, 12, 13, and 14 constitute a two-year general course I) Permission O rt 
j MS | with the Р rep 
credit for high-school Physics from an accredited high schoo! тау, from che 
Department, omit Physics 11 as a prerequisite to Physics 12 an i " t must obtain 

‚г 1%, each stucen 


Before completing registration for Physics 11 
sentative of 


the Department an assignment to a class section 


(286) 


: Bà 
Physics 


7 
' Li ( Brown and Staff 
13 Dynamics, So und, and Light y ir 4 —— 
| 9 aterial fee, . 
Prerequisite: Physics 11. | - obese ud 
Y 1 ed., m. d 
Mon. and Wed. 11.10 a.m., and : a —— 
TY a ues. j p^ 
Mon. and Wed.. 11,10 a.m., an , Syl ааа 1 ees 
Wed. and Fri., 11.10 a.m., and Mon., : ; ро разг 
* i ? о «$0 DM. 
Моп, —* Wed., 5.1 P m., and Mon., “9 6.20 to 8.1 р.т. 
tion E, Wed. and Fr 10 p.m., and Tues., 6.3 
о ~ Ne 1. ( ; 


led i Fri. 10. 
S 13 1) Са Wed., and , 
ummer Eso. 1933 (3 Mor 


4 
: 40 a.m., nine weeks 
am., and Tues. and Thurs., 9.40 to 11.4 


term (Cheney). — 
14 Mod, ern Physical Phen mena \2) " FE nd Fri., 
* Prer PI s 12 and 13. Section A, Wed. a 
1VSIC € апи o 
. : na 1 Fri., £4.10 p.m 
11.10 a.m. Section B, Wed. and Fri., 5 ! 
Sumn 


Prerequisite: 


| "e Sat I p.m. 
1er Sessions 1011 (2 daily except »at, $ I 
‘ 1 


SIX weeks’ term. 


SECOND Group 


Brown, Thomas 
101 Electricity and Magnetism (4) Alp ар 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 19 and 20; rg e 
aterial fee, $4. со, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6. 
tory Thurs., 6.30 to 8.30 p.m. 
102 


Mechanics (4) 


і | 20; Physics 12, 13, and 14. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics Ig and 20; Physic 
Material fee, $ 


2.1 
| ).M.; labora- 
'ed | Fri., 6.10 p.m.; 1: 
$4.50. Mon., Wed., and I } 
tory Thurs., 6.3 to 8 


Seeger, Thomas 


jo p.m. 


гу a nd The rm 


113 Kinetic The 


Seeger 
2) 


1 20; Physics 12, 13, and 14. 
| i 4 ` 
Terequisite: Mathematics 19 and 20; | 

red i not in 1933 34- 

ered in alternate үе ars, pay 
114 Atomic Physi (2) 


Ferequisite; М, athe 


i 2 1 and I4. 
matics 19 and 20; Physics 12, 13, 
ALUS ‹ E ч 
ered j In alte 


11-14.) 

rnate years, not in 1933-34. ; 

} deeger 
; ek y * 
a Acoustics C 20: Physics 12, 13, and 145 
athematics 19 and 20; ny Я чат 

2 ог r Civil Engineering 131. Tues., Th 

5.10 p.m. 


$ Opties (3) 
> ve 
Terequisite: 


^ hvsic 2, 1% and 14 
I Mathematics 19 and 20; Physics 1 

me ues, Phurs., ; . 

3 


Seeger 


, and Sat., <.10 p.m. 
و"‎ PH Srude м ате 
h pur т ys cha Phos 
Dedit hi i 13, 15, and 14 Constitute a two-year general eo = Boa queen Phe: чр ما‎ ^ 
ment, ooo! Physics fr 9m àn accre lited high school may, wit , 
» Omit р, ў . Ф 
оге ysics 11 to Pi " 
"e Som, 1 as à prer equisite - 
ЫМ REN registratig п for Physics 11 


کک جک _ _ _ 


n 
bu 13 
T 

224 


— 


Electron. Tubes (3) Brow? 


Prerequisite Physics 101 Material fee, $o (Offered in alter 
nate years, not ın 1933-34 
Electrical Oscillations and Waves (3 Brow? 
Prerequisite: Physics 101 and 11 Material fee, $9 (Offered 
in alternate years, not in 1973-34 
Spectroscopy Brown 
Prerequisite: Physics 101 Material fee, $9 Fri., 9-10 am 
and four hours of laboratory to be arranged 
РУН Maiani (A Brow? 
Prerequisite: Physics 101 and 116. Material fees $9- Fin 
9.10 a.m., and four hours of laboratory to be arranged. 

THIRD Group 

Seege! 


Dynami Particles and of Rigid Bodies 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 131 and 170; Physics 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m 

Dynamics of Elastic and Fluid Media (3 
Prerequisite: Physics 115 and 213. Mon, Wed., 
6.10 p.m. 


A 
101 and 10% 


Brow? 
and Ff" 


El | Cheney 

lectrodynamics (3) 02. 
soy and ! 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 131 and 170; Physics 101 3 


(Offered in alternate years, not in 1933734.) 


Electromagnetic Theory of Light (3 

Prerequisite: Physics 116 and 223 (Offered in 

not їп 1933-34.) 
$ее 


Statistical Mechanics (3-3) 3, 113) 
1301 Physics 101, 102 


Brow" 
alternate year 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 131 and 


and 114. (Not offered in 1933-34.) geegel 

Quantum Mechanics (3-3 1, 10% ne 
raices 10 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 131 and 170; Physics P ) 

and 116. (Offered іп alternate years, not іп 1933 ” Seege! 


Seminar in Nuclear Physics (2-2) 


Fri., 8.10 p.m. 


Егер Cyril Alt 


сет. 


Chester Elwood Leese, | 


mitton, A.B., M.D., Professor of 


tology, Executive 


Wi h.D., Assistant Professor of Phy 
| itam Ferguson Hamilton, Ph.D., Assistant Profe r of Phy 
ice Calvert Roberts, S« D., Instructor in Ph 


torge Brewer, A.B. M.D., Instructor in Phs 


116 Gener 


al Phys, ‚ Hamilton, Roberts, Brewer i 
А study of the fundamentals of Physiology. Lectures and | 
| laborator y Mon., Wed., and Fri , 9 to ІІ a.m 


18 Fundamentals of Phy y Albritton, Leese, Hamilton 
Lectures, demonstrations, and conferences on fundamental 

Principles dealing with General Physiology, including a con- 

sideration of biophysics, the application of the physical and 
mathematical sciences to the study of life phenomena, and their 
relation to medical science. Special emphasis is placed on a 

review of the new literature, and training is given in methods 


of quantitative Physiological observations. Three hours a week. 


Mammalian and Human Physiol 
"ectures, 

With the [ 
Чоп, 


221 ‘ uc 
Albritton and Staff 
and laboratory exercises dealing 


muscle, nerve, reflexes, blood, circula- | 


demonstr ations, 
hysiology of 
respiration, 


1 | 
n Gigestion, secretion, absorption, metabolism, | 
q central nervous system, special senses, internal secretion, (1 
а К 
* reproduction. Experiments, by groups, are made on mam- | 
mals > a r1 ч М n » 
of la under anesthesia. I hree hours of lectures and ten hours 
aboratory work a week. 
222 : 
Antroduetion to Research [he Staff 
Iree 
223.5 S hours à week 
4 Semi } 
x Minar [he Staff 
0 Cre 
È credit Hours to be arranged 
S Res h } 
earch Albritton and Staff 
Ours and cre 


dits to be arranged 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Charles Edward Hill, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. Es 
Warren Reed West, Ph.D., A ate Professor of Political 50116 


ecutive Officer. sal 
f politie 
‘John / Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., Associate Professor 0] Polit 
Science. ‘al 
г Political 
tWilliam Crane Johnstone, jr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of рой 
Scien 


John Withrow Brewer, Ph D., Instructor in Political Science. 
which 
оч s, mn 
Minimum requirements for the major: twenty-four semester hour 
Political Science 9-10 may be included 


First GROUP 


9-10 Government of the United States (3-3 b I 
Section А, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m Section "> Fri» 
Wed., and Fri, 11.10 a.m. Section C, Mon., W ed., an Sec 
5.10 p.m. Section D, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9-19 — 
tion E, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 p.m. aily except 

Summer Sessions 1933 (3)—Political Science 9 дару 

Sat., 5.10 p.m., nine weeks’ term (West). 


SECOND GROUP Brewel 
111-12 Compa ve European Governments (373) 
Mon., Wed, and Fri. , 6.10 p.m. ло БИШЕ daily 
Summer Sessions 1933 (2) Political scene 
except Sat., 8.40 a.m., six weeks’ term (Tillema)- West 
117 Political Theory (3) 
(Not offered in 1933-34 West 
121-22 Constitutional Law (3-3) 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. West 
124 Legislative Organization (3) 
(Not offered in 1933-34 prewel 
127-28 Commercial and Maritime Law (373 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m 


In sabbatical leave 1933-34 


f On leave second semester 1933-34 


(290) 


Political Science 291 


Summer Sessions 


1933 (3)—Political Science 127, daily 
except Sat 


» 7-40 a.m., nine weeks’ term (Tillema 

165 World P, lities (4) Hill 
(Not offered in 1933 14 

171 International Ore 


tal anization (7 Johnstone 


Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 a.m 


Summer Sessions 10 2)—daily except Sat., 9.40 a.m., 
SIX weeks’ term. 
172 Intern ational Relations (л Hill 


Tues., Thurs A 
181-84 Internati nal Law (2-2) Hill 
Tues., Thurs, and Sat., с. p.m 
191 The Near East Johnstone 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 1 


a.m 
192 The Far East (3 6 
(Not offered in 1933 34 
Bunte Sessions 1924. (a daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m., 
Nine weeks’ term. 


Tto; 
?796 Political Inst 


(Not offered 


KEN $ 
27-98 Semin 


ns of Hispanic America (3-3) Wilgus 
т 

ar-Conference: Hispanic-American Affairs (4) ; 
Wilgus and Visiting Staff 


Summer Sessions 1933—daily except Sat., 9.40 to 11.30 a.m., 


SIX weeks” term. 
THIRD Group 


ar (3-2) West 
Hours to be arranged. 


» 
209- yl 
0 Semin 


Summer Sessions 1933 (2 Political Science 209, hours to 
€ arr: A 
281-8 arranged, six weeks' term 
Me. 
? Seminar in Internati nal Law and Relations (3-3) Hill 


Mon., 8 to 1 p.m. 


ГА 
РЅҮСНІАТКҮ 
William Alanson White, A.M., M.D., Professor of Psychiatry, Execulitt 
Officer. 
Roscoe Willis Hall, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry. 
Nolan Don Charpentier Lewis, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
Paul Jacob Ewerhardt, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 
John Edward Lind, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 
Harriet Elizabeth Twombly, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in PS ychiatry: 
Addison McGuire Duvall, M.D., Clinical Instructor 1n Psychiatry 
Winifred Richmond, Ph.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 
Samuel Alexander Silk, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry» | 
136 Introductory Medical Psychology (elective) e: 
The theoretical and practical aspects of the constitution jca 
acter, and personality as related to Medicine; the psy * 
features in various diseases, with special atte ntion to the eS ent 
personality; and the different types of character деуеіортё 
and their T ways of adaptation. One hour à week: Hall 
246 Organic Psy pathology (elective) itable 
The common organic reaction types, illustrated with $ 
case presentations. One hour a we sek. White 
352 Psychiatry jon 
А course on the major psychoses, illustrated by the prin 
of clinical material and utilized for the purpose of e St. Elir 
the fundamental psychological mechanisms involved. 
abeth's H m one hour a week. „фаг 
353 Dispensary : Personality Adjustments pe houf 
Mal: d aptations occurring in chilc 1hood and youth. 
a week for eight weeks. The Sul 
441-42 Ward Walk fp “ye t Д 
The personal examination of the various types 0 tal 
and the writing by the student of a formal report = А b ye 
examination, followed by a review of the cases hc 
tor. St. Elizabeth's Hospital, two hours a week. Lewis 
443-44 Psychoneurosis the psycho” 
A course on the descriptive aspects, the ** ‘hone 
various psy compu / 


pathology, and the treatment of the 
such as hypochondria, neurasthenia, 


Ps yentatry 293 


sions, obsessions, phobias 
a week for twelve weeks. 

445 Personality Pr 
Utilization of ps 


of de termining ir 


St. Elizabeth's Hospital, one hour 


les Richmond 
ychological testing methods for the purpose 
idividuals’ limitations and spec ial capacities. 
| St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, one hour a week for four weeks. 
| 


PSYCHOLOGY 


*Fred August Moss, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Psychology, ERE 
Umeer. 
Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., Assistant Prof r of Psychology 
William Moore Loman, A.M., Lecturer in Psyci gy | 
Непгу Furness Hubbard, A.M., Instructor in Psychology. 
Donald Stubbs, A.M., M.D., Associate in Psychology. 
Ross E. Pollock, jr., A.M., Teaching Fellow in Psychology. 
Ч i i " , "fe : E $ exclusive 
ism ine de mer тео | 
First Group | pollock 
1 General Psychology (3) Hubbard, Stubbs, Tues» 


Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. E 20 Fri» | 
Section С, Mon., Wed» Section | 


hurs., and Sat., 11.10 a.m. 
6.10 p.m. 


1.10 p.m. Section D, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
E, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 6.10 p.m. $ ».10 p.f 
Summer sessions 1933 (3) daily except Sat. /* 


pine 


ks’ te Hubbard). 
wee term (Hubbar Mosh Pollock 


2 Applied Psychology (3) . Tues" 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section asd Fri» 
hurs., and Sat., 11.10 a.m Section C, Mon., Wats m. Sec 
1.10 p.m. Section D, Mon., Wed., and Fri. 5:10 р. 

pine 


tion E, l'ues., Thurs., and Sat., 6.10 p.m. 7.40 a.m» 
Summer Sessions 1933 (3)—daily except Sat» / 


weeks’ term (Hunt). 


SECOND GROUP srub 
" , , "EP е , 
115 Physiol gical Psychol gy 43) Section 
4 ~ m \ o a.m. 
Section A, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 2 ine 
1 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 


n 
me 
$ 6.10 P* 
daily except ` ato P 


Summer Sessions 1933 (3) 
weeks’ term (Moss). N 


116 Сй 
Section A, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.1 
Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 


nical Psychology (3) 1 ‘sion В, 
al Psychology ( jo 
oam. Sect 


On sabbatical leave first semester 1933-34 


(294) 


Р; yechi logy 


119 Psychol | Tests (3) 


Material fee, $3. Tues., Thurs., and Sat » 5.10 p.m. 


Psycholog 


Summer SESSIONS 1011 2 daily 
SIX weeks’ term 
131 Statistics in Psychology } 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. 
Summer Sessions 1933 (2)—daily 


SIX weeks’ term (Hunt) 
139-40 Per nnel Psych 
Pues., Phurs., and Sat., 9.10 a.m. 
141 Employment Psycho! £ 
Tues., Гһигѕ., and Sat., 6.1 p.m. 
142 The Psych l Г Ad 
Tues., Thurs , and Sat., ¢ 


159-4 ; 
7790 Social Р vch (4 


I p.m 


except Sat., 10.4 a.m 


Hubbard 


y 119x same as Psychology 119, but offered 
second semester Mon n W ed А and Fri , 


Hubbard 


Loman 


1) Loman 


Hubbard 


The Principles underlying man’s behavior in relation to others. 


Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 


a.m. Section B, Mon., 


9.1 
ed., and Fri, 5.1 p.m. 
8A ^ à 
106 Comparative and fa:mal P Stubbs 
l'ues., Thurs., and Sat., ¢.10 p.m 
191 > 
92 Experime, al Psy —1 Stubbs, Pollock 
Materi al fee $6 а semester Tue $ апа oat., 6.1 p.m.; labora- 
tory Thurs » 6.10 to 8 p.m 
THIRD Group 
2111-15 e í is 
Seminar (3-3 The Stafi 
ues., 7.30 to о p.m 
, Summer Sessions 1933 (3)—Psychology 211, Tues. and Thurs., 
: do P.M., nine weeks' term (Moss 
451-2 


Seminar: Т, 


E est Construction 
Thurs. 7-30 to 9.3 p.m. 


Hunt 


———— — e 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Willard Hayes Yeager, A.M., Depew Professor of Public Speaking, Exe 
tive Officer 

Henry Goddard Roberts, A.M., Assistant Professor of Public 

Harold Friend Harding, A.M., Assistant Professor of Public Speaking: 

Constance Connor Brown, A.M., 4 iate in Public Speaking. 


Speaking 


- including 
Minimum requirements for the major: twenty-four semester-hours, in 


Public Speaking 107 or 122, 142 or 144, 161, and their prerequisites. 


First Group j 
ı Principle f Effective Speaking (3 Yeager, Roberts, o 
Section А, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section D d Fri» 
Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 a.m. Section C, Mon., Wed» an 
11.10 a.m. Section D, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 11.10 a.m 
tion E, Mon., Wed., and Fri, 4.10 p.m. Section Р, Frio 
Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. Section С, Mon., Wed., an 
6.10 p.m. offered 
Public Speaking 1x—same as Public Speaking 1» but ic 
second semester. Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri. 9. 2. Мов» 
Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section C 
Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 7.10 pm 


Summer Sessions 1933 (1)—daily except Sat 


nine weeks’ term (Yeager). Yeas 
2 Persuasive Speak ng (1) Wels S 
Prerequisite: Pub lic Speaking 1. Section A, Mon.» ло m. 
Fri, 10.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., Wed., and р, "put gered 
Public Speaking 2x—same as Public Speaking % 
first semester. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p-m. 6.10 pm 
Summer Sessions 1913 -daily except Sat» 
Lo А 
nine weeks term din’ 
Ha 
Argumentati Yeager, Roberts, - 11.10 


› D, 'ed., an 
Prerequisite: Public Speaking 1. Mon., Wed., 


a.m. but t 0 

as Public Spe: aking 5 oa 

and Sat» 17 ‚ Мол» 
Section 


Public Speaking sx—same 
second ne Section A, Tues., Thurs., 
Section B, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 11.10 a-m. 


Wed., and Ta , 6.10 p.m Harding 


) Oral Reading (3 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. 


(296) 


^ WE 1 king 7, but offered 
Public Speaking 7X same as Public opcaking 6 s 


Wed | a.m 
second semester Mon., Wed., and 1 n., 11 


Si ND Grou! 


R > 
107 Type / } "та / Roberts 


(Offered in alternate years, not in 19 + 
Б галаа с 1 Del Yeager 
) 1 | | Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 
Prerequisite Pub peaking vion., 
a.m 
I 1 
126 Advanced Debate Prariro Roberts, Harding 
EX. —X sseructns Hours to be ar- 
Admission by permission of the instructors 
ranged 
128 Adoanr»? Debate Pr Roberts, Harding 
› 1 > imission DY permission 
Prerequisite: Public Speaking 126 Admi 


of the 


Instructors H urs to be art inged 


al Rhetoric a 0 


› 
Prerequisite 


six hours of P peaking and junior standing 
Mon., Wed., and Fri, 5.10 p.m 
142 Survey f British O, Roberts 
Prerequisite six hours of Public Speak ing and nior st nding 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., ¢ p.m 


144 Survey of Ameri, 
Prerequisite: 
(Off, 


ered in 


Yeager 
17 Ura ry 


А * iunior st ding 
six hours of Public opeaking and j r standing 
alternate years, not in 


| y it., 10.40 a.m., 
Summer Sessions 1911 ( у except 5 , 
SIX weeks’ term 
Play Р, Brown 
TI Oductior 1 
; К Thor 1.10 a.m 
lateria] fee, $1 a semester Tues. and Thurs., 1 a 
to 12.25 p.m 
180 Oral Methods in j F PORT SERY Yeager 
T9 Ф sr “иса 3 
Offe , 
( fered in alternate years, not in 19 4 


y қ 

91-94 History a DX TEE ТА, 
> 121 al 

Prerequisit 


Harding 
e: Public Sp 
e 


Kin ind 42 r 144 H urs to 
a f 41, al 4 14 
* TTanped 


THIRD Group 
Seminar (з 


Tours to * 
Resear 


Yeager 
arranged. 
ch (3 1) | — 
Ours to be arranged, 


— — 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


George Neely Henning, A.M., Litt.D., Professor of Romance Language 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages 


~ > > ` ican 
Cecil Knight Jones, B.Litt., Pr Lecturer on Sp ınish- America 


Literature 
S, 
Merle Irving Protzman, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languas™ 
Executive Officer. 


Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Assistant Professor of R 


James ( Christopher Corliss, A.M., 


mance Language 
Romance Lat 


— 


Irene Cornwell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Romance La 
A.M., Instructor in Romance Language 


guages. 


Franc Paul Gaston Thénaud, 


Minimum requirements for the major: French—twenty-four semester he 
of second- or third-group courses, except 107-5 Spanish twenty-four or 
hours of second- or third-group courses, except 107-8. Romance Lv each 
twelve semester-hours of second- or thir l-group courses, except 107-5 ! 
language 15 anish 

Examinations for the purpose of waiving quir ] courses in French an dates 
as provided on pages 90-91, 101, and 178, wi 1 be both oral and written. Canai 
for these examinations should consult the Executive Officer of the Jepar 
prior to the date of examination 

FRENCH 
First Group АЁ 
Bs Mus qr PI | The DE 
2 Fi 1 3 ; p, Tues» 


Section А, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m 4 
Mon., Wed. ? Section 


hurs., and Sat., 11.10 a.m. Section C, c 
m " 

$.10 p.m. Section D, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.101 

E, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9.10 a.m qat, 6-10 to 
: * at^ 
Summer Sessions 1933 (1-1 daily except * 

8 p.m., > weeks’ 1 hénaud) d 
[ nine weeks’ term (Thénau The staff 


ts-6 Second-Year French 
Prerequisite: French 1-2 
Section A, Mon , Wed , and Fri., 9.10 a.m. 


"+ echool 
or two years of high-schot 


Section 1 Fris 


Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section C, Mon., Моб, m 507 
11.10 a.m. Section D, Mon., Wed., and Fri, 519 Рей 
tion E, Mon., Wed., and Fri, 6.1 р, = "aue. Thur e 
Thurs., and Sat., 9.10 a.m. Section Tues. 


Sat., 6.1 p-m. 


(298) 


ттт 


> ^ 7 * se 
Romance Languages and Lite ratures 200 


French sx—same as French 5, but offered second semester. 
Hours to be arran: ged 


Summer Sessions 1933 (3-3)—daily except Sat., 


сто to 
7 р.т., nine weeks’ term Protzman 


17-8 El lementary ( Thénaud ! 


Prerequisite: French 1-2 or two years of high-school French. | 


nversatıor (1 


Ad Imission by permission of the instructor Tues., Thurs., and › 
Sat., 5.1 p.m. | 
| 

SECOND Group 


ho» 8 Advani t 


1 Conversation* (3-3 Thenaud 
Prerequisite French 7-8. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 6.1 p.m. | 1 
Rs 16 Survey of French Literature (1—5) Cornwell, Deibert ] | | 
Prerequisite French 5-6. Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., | " 
11.10 a.m (Section A will be conducted in French in so far I 
! 48 practicable.) Section В, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m [| 
| irte Literature of the Sixteenth Century (3-3 Protzman H 
| Prerequisite: French 115-16. Tues. and Thurs » 5.10 to 7.24 
| lin... Pm, (Offered 933-34 and alternate vears 
Y perature 0f the Seventeenth Century (2-2 Henning 
‘requisite: French 11<—16 Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 
tia, Offered in 1933-34 and alternate years 
E Literature f the Eighteenth Century Deibert 
Prerequisite French 11<—16. Mo п., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. | 
is. (Offered In alternate years, not in 1933-34 1 
*5-26 The Rom, antic Movement (2-2 Henning i1 
Prere, uisit IR, antem pe M N Wed Í Fri. сло p.m. | | 
(Offered i; 1; е rench 115-16. fon., Wed., anc , I | 
Hayne Li : 1 alternate years, not in 1933-34. | 
Merature of the Nineteenth and ticth Centuries (3-3) | 
Бе... : | * Henning | 
(0 Кин: French 115-16. Mon. ‚ Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. [| 
hay 0 F In 1933-34 and alternate уе ars.) | 
30 Tench Drama (3 Protzman | 
— French 115 16. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 11.10 || 
Is. 4 9t offered in 1934 34-) HY 
4 Modern Ficti af Р Henning | | 
Prerequisite: RI д. ү 
(Offered *: French 115-16. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. | | 
— in alternate years, not in 1933-34. | 
‚ Modern | French » lE E — 
Чо, nor me, Pig бе бы] docilis байынын анада ы 


! towards the major requirements 


300 


1227-28 


1249-54 


Courses of Instruction 


THIRD Group 


Seminar n M етт Frer n I erature 


Prerequisite: a second-group course in French literature. 


Henning 
Hours 


to be arranged. 

Doyle 
а second-grouP 
(Offer 


Seminar in Old Frenc) 
Prerequisite: elementary knowledge of Latin and 
course in French literature. Hours to be arranged. 


in 1933-34 and alternate years 


le 
Seminar in Middle French ра 
} я ur 

Prerequisite: a second-group course in French literature. Ho 


to be arranged Not offered in 1933-34 


First-Year Spanish | [he s 
^ p — Y t on 
yection А, Моп ; We ] 9 and I ri., 0.1 i.m Sec tion B, rn 
Wed., and Fri, 10.10 a.m. Section C, Mon., Wed., an Sec 


ro p.m. Section D, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9.10 3: 


tion E, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., $.10 p.m estef: 
Spanish 1х—ате as Spanish ı, but offered second вет 

Hours to be arranged 6.10 0 

summer dSessions 1933 (3-7 


8 p.m., nine weeks’ term (Deibert 
The Staf 


\—daily except dat 


dect 


1d-Year Spanish (3-7) E 
Prerequisite: Spanish эй or two years of high-school — 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. Section 2 Fri» 
Wed., and Ен. 10.10 a.m. Section C, Mons, Wed., anc сс 
€.IO p.m Section D, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 р" 
tion E, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 11.10 a.m. < 6.10 to 
Summer Sessions 1933 (3-3)—daily except Sat» 2 
7 p.m., nine weeks’ term (Doyle) 


» У 4 > 
nversation (3-3) 


Spanish: 


Elementary Ci hool 
Ад? l hiehchoo 
Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2 or two years of high-s¢ 


Tues., Thurs., and Sat., (ло p.m 


SECOND GROUP 


u — Anni (а-л í 
tro Advanced ( nversation* 3-3) ved. (Not 
Prerequisite: Spanish 7-8. Hours to be arrange 
in 1911-14.) eats 
У MUS snc of (097 
*Neith anish r 8 ma ed npletefthecurnculum red = 
y o s 
of modern languages may they be inted towards the major requirem " 


ю 
N 


Masao 


^ 


29 


176 


1? 

114 
Surt f Spar 
> , 
Prereq site ST 
11.1 1.1 dect 


Prerequis te: 


Modern Spa 


Prere Juisite: 


(( Mere | in 


alternate 


nish 


301 


rature (3-3 Doyle, Corliss 


Mon., Wed., and Fri 


11¢—1¢ M b. , Wed., and Fri., <.1 p.m. 


nd alternate years 


Ишге (23 Corliss 
II £-16 Mon Wed 


and Fri., $.10 p.m. 


years, not in 1933-34 


)panish- American Literatur Jones 
Prerequisite: Spanish 115-16 Tues., Thurs., and Sat. c.i 

P-m. (Not offered in 1931-14 

) І - „г 
Prerequisite Spanish 5-16. Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.24 
P.M. (Offered in 1 133-24 and alternate years 

> А 1 "^ 
Prerequisite Spanish 115-16. Tues. and Thurs., € to 7.25 
P.m. (Offered n 1933-34 and aiternate years 

Tea, hing f Ron Laneu > Doyle 
Current methods and naterials. Hours to be arranged 


fom > 
nar in Spanish Liter ature (3-3 Jones 
The Neoclassi al Movement and dawn of Romanticism. 
› .. t 
Prerequisite: a second-group course in Spanish literature 
l Ours to be arranged. (Offe n 1933-14 and alternate years.) 
Semin if ; 
Ja" in Snani f 2 А r ? nes 
‚ “requisite: a se ond-group course in Spanish 1 127-2 
i . і x i 
18 recommen led. Ho rs to be arranged Off alternate 
years, not in 197 - 
34 
Seminar in Old Spanich / \ Doyle 
> e ‘а OPanish (3-3 і ) 
Terequisite: el nentary knowledge of Latin and а second-group 


Course in Sp 
In alternate , 


anish literature. 


Hours to be arranged. (Offered 


n 


191 14 


SOCIOLOGY 


Robert Russ Kern, A.B., Professor of Urban Sociology. 2 

^ , Lis T 
Dudley Wilson Willard, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, Executive of 
Elwood Street, A.M., Lecturer in Sociology. 


J. Blaine Gwin, A.B., Lecturer in Sociology. 


Minimum requirements for the major 


including 


2 28 
I 2 
111 

113-14 

115-16 

147-48 

155-56 


` f Sociolog!" 
twenty-four semester-hours of Soc 


Sociology 2725 


First Group 
! Life (2-3) Willard 

zation of Social Life (373 
1 y. on. 
Section B, Mot» 


Devel pment a ¿ Ure 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. 
Wed., and Fri., §.10 p.m. 


ш 
Е ye Sat» 
Summer Sessions 1933 (3)—Sociology 28, daily excep 


6.10 p.m., nine weeks’ term. 4 
l | Willard 
Survey of Social Problems (3) 
(Not offered in 1933-34.) 
Summer Sessions 1933—daily except Dat.» 


weeks’ term. 


ine 
7,10 p.m» " 


SECOND Group dnd 
willar 
Educational Sociology (2) six wee KS 
, i ng i . 1 
Summer Sessions 1933 —daıly except Sat., 10.40 à m · 


term. willard 


'ociolory of th lentoccsane (2-2 Ted» 

For students planning to enter the professions. 

and Fri., 9.10 a.m. ) Street 
Л 3 qa 

Administration of Private and Public Social Work (373 

Wed., 7.10 to 9 p.m., and field work. кет 


Urban Sociology and City Planning (3-3) 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Gwin 


Social Case Work (3-3) 
Primarily for those with case-work 
Thurs., 6.10 to 7.30 p.m. Street 


cies (3-3) 
History of Social Work and Modern Social Agent! 


(Not offered in 1933 34.) 


experience: 


(302) 


Soctology 


173-74 Problems of Crime and Delinquency (3-3) 
(Not offered in 1933—34.) 

175-76 Modern Family and Child-Welfare Problem 173) 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m 

177-78 Populati n Problem 1-3) 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m 

191—092 


92 Proseminar (2 


Current sociological literature. Mon 


THIRD Group 
11-12 Modern Social Th 
(Not ( ffered 


ry and Research (3-3) 
In 1933-34. 


015-16 Se minar 


> "ecer lies, and 
Community Studies, review of recent studies, 1 


а 
Projects. Hours and credits to be arranged. 


, 2.10 to 4 p.m. 


303 


Willard 


Willard 


Willard 


Willard 


Willard 


original 


SURGERY 


Charles Stanley White, M.D., Professor of Surgery, Executive Office? 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery 
James Farnandis Mitchell, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery: 
Harry Hyland Kerr, M.D.C.M., Clinical Professor of Surgery. 

Paul Stirling Putzki, M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery. 

Arch Lockhart Riddick, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery: 
William Berry Marbury, M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery. 
Custis Lee Hall, M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery. 

John Hugh Lyons, M.S., M.D., Associate in Surgery. 

Cline N. Chipman, M.D., Associate in Surgery. 

Guy Whitman Leadbetter, B.S., M.D., Associate in Surgery: 

William Warren Sager, M.S., M.D., Associate in Surgery. 

Benjamin Franklin Dean, jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Surgery: 

Alec Horwitz, M.S., M.D., Associate in Surgery 

Harold Walter Krogh, D.D.S., 4 
Charles Wilbur Hyde, M.D., Cli 


rociate in Surgery. 


| Instructor in Surgery- 
Francis George Speidel, M.D., ıl Instructor in Surgery. 
Philip Oscar Pelland, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery: 
Stewart Maxwell Grayson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery: 
James Houston Hawfield, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery: 


Nathan Norman Smiler, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
cal Instructor in Surgery 


“al 


Clint 


Richard Knight Thompson, D.D.S., 
-al Instructor in Surgery: 


Edward Alexander Cafritz, M.D., Cl 
Hazen Eugene Cole, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery: 
Harry Kaplan, D.D.S., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
William Wiley Chase, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor їп Surgery 
Valentine Martin Hess, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery & 
^ “rye 
Julius Salem Neviaser, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor їп Surg 
| ery: 
James Lloyd Collins, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surg ry 
: q af 
126 1 S | Cl Mess hos” 
2b niroductory Surgical Glinics en 
tu 
Obvious and classical cases are presented to the 8 ¡ye chem 


x ves to 
background of the structure of the body ser 


м ` еек. 
an understanding of the cases. Two hours 4 


(304) 


25-26 Surgical Technique Marbury 
This course comprises a series of demonstrations of surgical instru- 
ments and appliances, with a practical demonstration of their 
uses, The Preparation of the patient, the operating room, the 
Materials commonly used, and the duties of each member of 
аһ Operating team are carefully presented, with the detailed 
consideration of minor operations and the post-operative man- 
agement and complications. As far as possible the lectures will 
»e supplemented by clinical application. One hour a week for 
twenty weeks. 


327-48 General Surgery 


ourse of lectures and recitations covering General Surgery as 


applied to the neck, thorax, gastro-intestinal tract, and the 
Jones 


Borden 


and skeletal muscles. Two hours a week 


329 Oral © , 
329 Ora] Surgery (elective) Krogh 


This course is designed to acquaint the student with the surgical 
aspects of the teeth and jaw and their general relationship to the 


Other aspects of Surgery. One hour a week for five wee ks. 


Í 330 Anesthesia (elective Chipman 
Theoretical and practical instruction is given in the use of 
Seneral and local anestheti sr. Otal for RH 
Weeks, : 

1^ 
931-32 Dispensary Clini: The Staff 
'spensary instruction in the principles and practice of Surgery 
nstruction of small groups is given in General Surgery and the 
„Pecialties, including anesthesia, neurosurgery, orthopedics, 
proctology, and oral surgery. University Hospital, one section, 
“эң u. one-half hours daily; Emergency Hospital, one section, 
to iı ык hours daily; Providence Hospital, — 
Hospital three-fourths hours three times a week; C - ren s 
333- » Опе section, one and three-fourths hours a week. 

(M eral Surgery White, Putzki, Riddick 
to the nu lectures and recitations covering Surgery as applied 
skeleta] ш » thorax, gastro-intestinal tract, and the bones and 

16 uscles. Two hours a week. 

The "байса (elective Hall 
and A the etiology, pathology, —— — 
and joints veh pape su acquire — о > ones 

j ше of. ы бе clinical instruction in treatment and in the 

appliances for the correction of deformities. One hour 


A Week 
k for Sixteen weeks 


^ 


18 


419 


» 
» 


Courses of Instruction 
й : t ! K+ zu n 
taf 


) 

? 8 e 
Students who elect this course will be given instruction ЇЙ T 
. А - e 

private offices of various members of the staff, where s 


White and $ 


Private Practice of Surgery (elective 


may observe the private practice of surgery. 
` ` el 
General Surgery Leadbett 
One hour a week { 
" . 5 y ta 
Surgical Clinic White, Mitchell, and 5р, 
Demonstration to the entire class of the various surgi oa 
eases, with stress upon the differential diagnosis and ме fot 
post-operative care. University Hospital, two hours 4 wee por 
thirty-two weeks; Gallinger Hospital, four sections, ^ 
one-half hours twice a week for sixteen weeks and one three 
week for sixteen weeks; Emergency Hospital, one hout КИШ 
times a week; University Hospital, one hour three times à { 
The Sta 
"ard Walks The o! 
Ward Walk e visiting 


Well-organized group ward-rounds are made with the ' s! 
e of their U, 


physicians and their respective staffs in the course. week; 
rounds. Emergency Hospital, one hour three times a 

University Hospital, one hour three times a week. "he Stat 
Clinical Clerkship i he up 
The students are assigned and required to thoroughly 1 spital 
the cases for diagnosis and treatment. Gallinger Бор) 
two and one-half hours three times a week; Emergency Jospitab 
two sections, two hours three times a week; University , Hos 


St. Elizabeth 5 


two sections, two hours three times a week; 
pital, one fourth of the class, two hours a week. 


UROLOGY 
Francis R 


РЫ cutive Officer. 
lall Hagner, M.D., Professor of Urology, Exe 

anda agner, M.D., P1 
Frederick August 


y , 
, 0 / L rotogy. 
Reuter, M D., Clinical Professor o 5 
lomer ( 


f f Urology. 
1 ical Professor oj L rologY 
ff | ,unical ] 
sifford Fuller, Ph.B., M.D., ( € 


te Professor of Urology 
отаз Carlton Thompson, B.S., M.D., € Profe : 
Alan Jeffries Chenery, M.D., Associate in yn 
harles Perry Howze, M.D., Associate in Urology. 
Miles Parker 


Tae 
arker Omohundro, M.D., Associate in t — ; 
Lyle Millan Mason, M.D., Clinical Instructor yu, rol J 
Gilbert Ottenberg, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in > 
lorvell Belt, A.B. M.D., ( 


f [беч 
‘linical Instructor in | roiogy. 
Шат Glenn Young, М.Ї 


м Urology. 
)., Clinical Instructor in 


381-84 Clinic: 
і Clinical 
Special 

versity 


Reuter and Staff 
i ary, with 
: dispensary, wi ! 
demonstration and teaching in — ну» Uni 
attention given to venereal cases. d ilv 2 
1 ach section daily. 
. of each sectic y 
Hospitals, one part of MS 
471-52 Urology n PT еа we 
Systematic course of lectures covering 


id pathology. 
4 d morbid pat : 
Jrology, including diagnosis, treatment, an 
пе hour а week. 


473-74 Clinic; 
Clinic 
Cases, 


r, Thompson 
Hagner, Fuller, —— — 
е > roio 
і е саге ої и 
а! teaching and demonstrations on th 


rative 
: » and post-ope 
With special emphasis on the pre- a pc 
Management. 


ға re sp ‹ Һо ira week for twenty- 
} ( linger Ho: p ital, one 
ght weeks, 


ini ching, including 
Operative clinics and clinical teaching, 


"МУ ital, one 
" arfield Hosp 
cystoscopy and the use of peers bee a week. 
fourth of the class, one and one-half ho Reuter 
476 Urology Seminar (elective) 
Special 


genito- 
i entation in g 
problems, technique, and instrumen 


urinary diseases. Опе hour a week. 


= — — 
— 


me 


— — 


Р aul Bar 


ZOOLOGY 


tsch, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology, Executive Officer. 


Mary Quick Bowman, A.M., ructor in Zoology 
Ralph Jordan Bailey, Ph y Instr : 


William 
Charles | 


Eugenia 


Katherin 


Thomas McClosky, A.B., 4 tate in Zoology. 


! LD د‎ © , 
lolcomb Рорепое, B.S., 4 tale in Zoology. 


Galtsoff, 4 tate in Z 


Elizabeth Parker, A.M., M.D., Associate in Zoology- 


- log^ 
m requirements for the major: twenty-four semester-hours of is 1-2 
oology 1 edical students are required to take —— 
they may eleet mead rroup course in Zoology in the secon 
ur 


First Group f 
Introduction to Z Bartsch and sr 
1 $ $10. Section 


L aboratory: 9° p^ 


Material fee, $6 a semester; breakage deposit, 


Mon 6.1 p.m Section B, lues., 9.1 Im. 

: і " » 9. 5 fon. 
tion А, Wed. and Fri., to 9.20 p.m.; section B, N 3 РИ) 
Wed., 9.10 to 11 a.m.; section С, Wed. and Fri. 1 = Tues 
section D, Wed. and Fri., to $ p.m.; section ^» 0.10 jm 
lhurs., 3.10 to $ p.m.; section F, Tues. and Thurs 

to 12 5.10 vi 


daily except Sat. " Parken) 


Summer Sessions 19 
and 6.10 to 9 p.m., nine weeks’ term (Bartsch, 


Mammalian Anatomy ا‎ 
Material fee Fri., 5.10 p.m. Laboratory: 

$. 
and Wed., 5.10 to 7 p.m.; section В, Tues. and Thurs» 


ha 


p.m А 5.10 pm 
Summer Sessions 1913 daily except a ута). 
laboratory hours to be arranged; six weeks term c 
Barts 
Field Z i Ee. 
Summer Sessions 193 daily except Sat. 7 ю.9 
Sat., I to 6 p.m., six weeks’ term 
SECOND GROUP Bailey 
А an 
He edi Mon., Wed 


Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2 or Zoology 172 
Fri » § 10 p.m 


(308) 


AA 


Zoology 309 


DM 
133-34 Ornitholoev (ar Bartsch 


The birds of eastern North America. · Fri., 6.1 p.m.; laboratory 
in the National Museum. hours to be arranged 


137 Histology (4) Bartsch, Galtsoff 


: i 
Prerequisite Zoology 2 Material fee, $ breakage 
deposit, $1 Fri. « p.m Laborato ction А, Mon 
and Wed., <. to m.; section B, Tu« nd Thurs., І 


a.m. to 12 
138 Histologic Techni 


The Various methods of nre: ining tissu 


es r 
> . pe 
ng, and permanent preservatior Prerequisite: Zooloev 149 
Material fee, $6. Wed p.m.; laboratory M and Fri 
5.10 to > p.m { 
1 ^ n 
1-62 Ent mol ry p ›репо‹ 
{ "| 
Prerequisite Zoology 2 Material fee, $4.50; breakage 
deposit, $1 Wed., ; p.m.; laboratory Mon. and Fri 
to 7 p.m. 
156 Embryology B ul V 
4 м - 1 1 ' 
Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. Material fee, $6; breakage deposit, 
$10. Tues., су p.m.; laboratory hours to be arranged 
186 C 
Р Genetics (3) Bailey | 
k 
Prerequisite: Zoology 12 Admission by permission of the 


1 ` P ч ; 
Nstructor. Material fee, $f Hours to be arr inged 


ha E à THIRD Grout 
31-52 Semina, (2-4) 


4) Bartsch 1! 
ues., 8 to 


IO p.m. 


— — — 


hie 
J 7 R 
54 Research, Bartsch 


0 * 
urs and credits to be arranged. 


Summer Sessions 1933—Zoology 243, hours and credits to 
Je arranged. | 
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UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATIONS 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


x THE GENERA! ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
Ihe objects of this 
Pathy and to [ 
Persons 
School 
the I] 


\ssociation are to unite the graduates in closer sym- 
Tomote the general welfare f the ( niversity. The following 
are eligible to membership: graduates of any College, 
› ог Division of the University; holders of honorary degrees from 
; and members of the Board of Trustees and of the Faculty 
Y. Any person who has matriculated, who has been in 


ndance for one у‹ ar, and who has left the University in good 


» 18 eligible to a iate membership. The annual meeting is held 


> Executive Secretary of the Association is located on 

the Se uilding M of the University. Alumni are urged to keep 

^ 9CCretarvo Г . € 

Infor Cary informed of changes of address or occupation and to supply 
Mation With ге; 


ard to their fellow alumni 


1932 
PRESIDENT 


| LeRay Borden, M.D. 1912, B.S. in Med. 1916, A.M. 1917; The 
“ lambeau, Washington, DD 


Daniel L 


|. VICE PRESIDENTS 
Charles Silas В 


— 
Ella Morga 


` aker, LL.B 1914 A.B. 1911, Cornell University; A.M 

olumbia 1 niversity); Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 

п Austin Enlows (Mrs Harold Franklin Enlows), A.B. 1915, 

Rochart Ph.D. 1923 (M.D., Johns Hopkins University); The 
eau, W ashington, D. C. 


C Jaeme Gibbs, Phar.D. 1902; 77 P Street NE., W ashington, 


Agne 

s Inch К 

xv Kinnear (Mrs. Francis D. Kinnear), A.B. 1923; Eliot Junior 
SN: chool, Washington, D. С 


Rober 
" c. „> r , » 
ton, D. C Cullough, D.D.S. 1916; 1801 Eye Street NW., Washing- 
mmett w y 
D.C, Шат Price, D.V.M. 1918; 3718 R Street NW., Washington, 
ick A 4 , , ۰ 
De “gust Reuter, M.D. 1916; 1835 Eye Street NW., Washington, 


* 1892; Union Trust Building, Washington, D. С, 
* 1902; 1824 Park Road NW., Washington, D. С 
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TREASURER 


Ermyntrude Vaiden Stearns (Mrs. Robert M. Stearns), А.В. 1927 
А.М. 1931; 1424 Iris Street NW., Washington, D.C 


ASSISTANT TREASURER 


г 7 
Marguerite McDonaugh, A.B. 1928; 3222 Nineteenth Street NW» " 
ington, D. C. 


ash 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Marcelle LeMénager, A.B. 1928; The Universitv. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


. & chook 
May Paul Bradshaw, A.B. 1909, A.M. 1913; Roosevelt High 9€ 


Washington, D. C. ny Washing 
John Robert DeFarges, D.D.S. 1901; 1726 Eve Street NW» Wa 
ton, D. C , Avenue 
Lyman Dishman, LL.B. 1925, A.B. 1931; 1707 Massachusetts * 
NW., Washington, D. C. Ed.D. 193% 
Jessie Fant Evans (Mrs. Joshua Evans, jr.), A.B. 1913, +: А 
3405 Lowell Street NW., Washington, D. С. mdi Un 
Robert Fleming Fleming, B.S. іп E.E. 1908 (M.E. 1910, Cor 
versity); Woodward Building, Washington, D. С. е NW» 
A —— 'ourteenth Street 
Charles Benjamin Gass, Phar.D. 1911; 1100 Fourteenth 50 
Washington, D. C The Ma Воже? 
Frank A. Hornaday, B.S. 1907, M.D. 1910, M.S. 1928; The May à 
Washington, D. C. P ce of Eau 
Walton Colcord John, A.B. 1914, A.M. 1915, Ph.D. 19107000 
cation, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. —2 Rhode 
James Robert Kirkland, A.B. 1927, LL.B. 1928, LL.M. 1929; МА 
Island Avenue NW., Washington, D. С. А.В 1916, Wes 
Matthew Houston O'Brien, LL.B 1922, LL.M. 1923 Мм 2 1 x 
leyan University); Investment Building, W — فی‎ E 


The Honorable James McPherson Proctor, LL.B. 1904; / ‚С. 
- 7 ston, venue 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, WashingtoP» 7 Avent 


" »cticut 
John Alton Reed, M.D. 1922, A.B. 1928; 1720 Connec 
NW., Washington, D. C 


“ч L 
: СНОО 
THE COLUMBIAN-GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW 


ASSOCIATION i, the 


. ә n 
* i : М "T? * Associatio es, 
The Columbian-George Washington Law — Its Р f legal 
organization of graduates of the University Law cux di ards о wit? 


as stated in the constitution, are: (1) to promote “ү” closer t? 
education; (2) to keep the alumni of the Law Schoo 


Опе another 


atl and especially with members of their own classes; (3) to 
Rather and publis 
Activities of these 


School, 


h at intervals information as to the whereabouts and 
> alumni; and (4) to further the interests of the Law 


M 
Matthew 


Houston O'Brien, I 1 В. 1 322, LL.M. 1 23 A.B. 1 316, Wes- 
leyan ' 


University ; Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 


William L. Symons, LL.B 189c, LL.M 898, M.P.L. 1908; McLachlen 

- Building, Washington, D. C 

face A. Miller, LL.B. xoro. LL.M. 1 
Vashington, IO. 

Geiger, LL.B. 1921 


CI ' 
721; Union Trust Building, 
Olive 
N ; Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 


All SECRETARY-TREASURER 
"bert Farle с : 
Earl Conradis, LL.B. 1932 (A.B. 1923, Cornell University; M.B.A. 
or 4 3 
7 » University of Pennsylvania); Chandler Building, Washington, 
H CI EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Кю», LL.B. 1923, LL.M.: 1924; 1107 Woodward Building, 


Vj ‚Washington, D. a 


Viar 
as Гареп, A.B. 1925, LL.B. 1927; Rockville, Md. 
as Lodge, Columbian Building, Washington, D. С. 


THE GF j bla 
E GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SOCIETY 
* е Сеогре Washin 


E \ gton University Medical Society was established in 
alumni of the 


“iendly y School of Medicine. Its purposes are to cultivate 
tans “ations between the alumni and members of the Faculty by 
: 5Ос1а › 4 4 "od * E 
© intere " gatherings; to advance medical science; and to further 


Sts » 17 
of the 1 niversity in general. 


1932-33 


Al PRESIDENT 
Nw ^^. Reed, M.D. 


1922, A.B. 1928; 1720 Connecticut Avenue 
* 


ashington, D. C. 


VICE PRESIDENT 


an, A.B. 1922, M.D. 1925; Kensington, Md. 


Mathari 
ne Antoinette Chapm 
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| | SECRI ARY 
n Harry Arnold Hull McNitt, M.D. 1025, B.S. in Med. 1025 АМ 
N [he Rochambeau, Washington, D. C 
TREASURES y 
н TW.» 
\ William Raymond Thomas, M.D. 1925; 27 Fourteenth Street N 


Washington, D. C 


| THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATION f 
| 4 > .hool ° 
[his Association was organized in 1932 by alumni of the Schoo 
Education. 


1932 


PRESIDENT 


- ~g unio! 
Agnes Inch Kinnear (Mrs. Francis D. Kinnear), A.B. 1923; Eliot J 
High School, Washington, D. C 


SECRETARY 
Anne M. Goding; The Netherlands Apartment, Washington, 


р.С 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


ORE 
` , ` ALTIM 
Гне GEORGE WASHINGTON Universrry ALUMNI CLUB OF B 


PRESIDENT 


Judge Harvey Cleveland Bickel, LL.B. 1914; 110 East Le 
Baltimore, Md 


, 


сеге 
xington sue 


cad? 
à; ғ Сн! 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON University ALUMNI CLUB © 


PRESIDENT , ¡cago 
ain lic. Ch 
Colonel Gordon Strong, LL.B. 189 » LL.M. 1894; The Repub 5 
ПІ. 
SECRETARY 11,8. 1916; 


First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


TREASURER 
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Тив ( 


"EORGE WASHINGTON 1 NIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB or CLEVELAND 


Ste 
Sterling Parks, LL.B 1894: 1206 


| VICE PRESIDENT 


Жа Oberlin, LL.B. 1903, LL.M. rc 4; M.Dip. 1905, DCL 1911; 2200 
Dellwood 


Avenue, Cleve land, Ohio 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Lillian C 


. Belden, LL.B 


1924; 1531 Standard Bank Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
H EXEC TIVE COMMITTEE 
adlev т : E A M 
ley 1 airheld Freeman, | L.B. 1918; 1310 Hanna Building, Cleveland, | 
( по 
ranc vip , E з 
у Gilfoy, M.D. 192 1208 Medical Arts Building, Cleveland, Ohio І 
Maude )29; 120% : | 4 ы 
Ph Lillian Stanback, A.B. 1925; New York Life Insurance Company, | 
15 Наппа Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
T $ 
HE Gr | 
GEORGE WASHINGTON I NIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF DENVER 4 


Leslie } m PRESIDENT | 


N.. mett Bratton, LL.B 15 (Graduate 1907, United States 
Naval Academy 


» Commander, U.S.N.; Capitol Life Building, Den- 


ver, Colo, М 
t 
1 
Ronald ECRETARY REASURER i | 
al +e N ° y = Я d 
x Alexander Silver, A.B. 1925; The Mountain States Tek phone 
anc à їр » 1925; : - 
l'elegraph Company, 1416 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
Pur GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB 
OF Kansas Crry, Missouri 
E | ' 
“dward " PRESIDENT | 
K La Scheufler, A.B. 1922, LL.B 1924; 1501-2 Commerce Building, | 
Nsas ity Mo | { А 
~ T : el 
©, Earl ER. VICE PRESIDENT ! 
Y; Federal Reserve Bank Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


SECRETARY 


Con 
Rer R. Sm; 
Cr R. Smith, FR 


7» Vo, 


1911; Grand Avenue Temple Building, Kansas 
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IREASURER 
, , a : , v.v, MO: 
Albert Е. Hillix, LL.B. 1924; 1112 Commerce Building, Kansas City»? 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB 
or Los ANGELES 
PRESIDENT k 
^ : „АШ ilding: 
Kenneth Carson Wiseman, LL.B. 1922; Subway Terminal Buil 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
SECRETARY í 
. , “alit. 
Mrs. David R. Covell; 1217 Milan Avenue, South Pasadena, Ca 
СЕЕ 
x : А 1 ME or waukt 
[ng GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF Mn 
PRESIDENT 
Avenue 


Eleanore Cushing-Lippitt, M.D. 1916; 425 East Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


VICE PRESIDENT 


Henry George Disch, LL.B. 1595, LL.M. 1899; 2 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


East Wisconsil | 


5 


RECORDING SECRETARY Р spect 
{ ros 
, › = rth 
Arnold Clarence Otto, A.B. 1911, LL.B. 1913; 1914 № 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY ү. 
Milwaukee * 


Mrs. Benjamin Glassberg; 2320 East Bradford Avenue, 


Р, + 


is. 
Milwaukee Wi 


TREASURER 


Ralph Waldo Brown, LL.B. 1918; 314 Wells Building; 


DIRECTORS Milwauke® 
` . т senus, + 
Gail Fitch Moxon, A.B. 1917; 3016 North Hackett Avenue, Д 
Wis Wi -onsin Avent 
" 6 > = Tut 
Moriss Waldmar Sherwood, M.D. 1914; 238 West Wi 
Milwaukee, W is , RK 
0 
NEW үс 
> 5 ив OF NE 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB 
а t, 
RESIDENT Stre? 
PRESII 4 Nassau ` À 


Harry Turner Newcomb, LL.B. 1891, LL.M. 1892; 34 
New York City. 


Fritz 


X 
York City 


Wallac. Ä 
D McLean, LL.B. 1808: 169 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Mary F \ ya: 
ther ( roggon, LL.B 129; 67 Park Avenue, New York City 


Ralph H › т> 
Бы. а еђегрег, LL.B. 1897, LL.M. 1898; 
et, New York City 


НЕ Gi ORG! 


\ " 
VASHINGTON 1 NIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB or PHILADELPHIA 


" PRI ENT 
Шат , 
4m Ellis | 
Zimm: rman, A.B. 1922; 109 East Main Street, Lansdale, Pa 
Georoa c TEN 
ge Stoup} |] ^ | 
ghton Ellis, LL.B. 1923; :8 Commercial Trust Build- 


Ing, 16 
South Broad Street, Philadel hia, Pa 


ET GEORGI 


WASHINGTON 1 NIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF RICHMOND 


PRESIDENT 


He 
nry р 
ty Ernest Ketner LI 


at Ke State Corporation Commission, 


М.» 
* Karl Ludwig B.S M > h R IN 
ichmond, Va e 2. In E. 1926; 1112 Roseneath Roac o. 6, 


Ho, 
Ward M 
1 Mason Ва ў i | 
M Baggett. A.B. 1 27; Union Life Insurance Company, 


> Law R | 
Building, Richmond, Va. 


Тнв G 
ЈЕО > / ] ` 
RGE W ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


P. Howard Seel ke 
Seely, B.S 8 Ў ) ты 
7> 3.0. 1888; 57 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif 


von Briesen. LL.M yor, D.C.L. 1902; so Church Street, New 


West Forty-second 


42.4 


له ——_— __€ 
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| 
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کے‎ 
SECRETAR 
i * ancisco 
Orville R. Vaughn, LL.B. 1916; 1601 Van Ness Avenue, San Francie 


Calif 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON Universtry ALuMNI Сув or UTAH 


PRESIDENT 


> A ‘ WT хаһ. 
William Francis Beer, M D 1092; Bost n Building, Salt Lake City, U 


VICE PRESIDENT i 
n ` ‚ А ake СИУ" 
John Jensen, LL.B. 1909; 920 Continental Bank Building, Salt Lake 
Utah 
RETARY-TREASURER 
Moses Logan Rich, LL.B. 1928; State Capitol Building, 
Utah 


Salt Lake City: 


THE GRADUATE ENDOWMENT FUND 


" 
lhe Graduate Endowment Fund was founded by the Classes — 
vith the objeet of — endowment to be used for the deve 
of the University. Membership is limited to seniors and graduates " 
sign a pledge of $100, payable annually in ten equal instalment& cional 
The pledge notes and funds are held in trust by the District * 9 
Bank in W ashington, D. C. When the principal reaches the ° Univer 


$100,000 the Board of Administrators of the Fund may pay to the dos y 
quis 

sity such sums as it may vote for erection of buildings, acq 

At no time may 


j ч» posit. 
be drawn so as to leave а balance of less than $s „ооо on деј 


sites, maintenance, апа purchase of e juipment. 


к _ м nis 
On request the Alumni Secretary of the University will fur 
blanks to alumni 
BOARD OF ADMINISTRATORS ® o NW. 
ne ee 
Dorothy Ruth, A.B. тозо, Chairman: 294 Brandywine ser 
Washington, D.C d lex 
- * - evar , 
Arthur Frederick Johnson, М.Е. 1915; 3 Oakridge Boul 
andria, Va | ой Company 
Gilbert Karl Ludwig, B.S. in M.E. 1926; Continenta ; 
NW» 


Richmond, \ , 
Frank Harvey Weitzel, А.В. 1931; 1656 Twenty-ninth 
Washington, D. C : 
Firman Powell Lyle, B.S. in E.E. 1932; 1414 Girard Street К 
ington, D. С ne Universi? 
Marcelle LeMénager, A.B. 1928, Executive Secretary; The 


Street 


Wo Wash" 


* Electe y the $ 


ship 1 this organization аге the promotion of acquaintance- 
of. “mong its members; (2) the advancement of women by the founding 
Scho “an a . 2 
Е : lars ups in the rious departments of the University, and by 
“ty other possible y | | x Rx 
í { ible means; and the promotion of the interests of the 
Niversity in ever ore 
LEMBERSHIP 
І. Т} y 
(a) A tolloy Ing persons shall be eligible for active membership: 
“NV woman wl { . EA ; 
in The G an 10 ne year has been a regularly registered student 
пе í X " A r 
гесе, | ›еогре Y ngton Universit provided t t e shall have 
veg Ё m 
F m tor thirty hours of work An yman member of the 


ird of 1ruste ; any woman on the administr 


f the household of any member of 


the } ite or r "m | а 
fac o ë » 
c) A Culties, Coun l, Board ist the administrative staff 
| Ar y е 
lY Woman ге ent of | { IInivercit 
2. TI f 1 ( І rary degree trom the University 
үч € follo in ' $ ! { + { nhershin: 
а) Grady е eligible for associate membership 
(b) үү women student t ri stration in the University 
Ves of o x 4 
he U ` BLAaduate ! st ent ipon tt І trat 1 of the latter in 
Niversit 
‘ $80c1 4 i 
hin Members « 1 - ' ; 1d obl gatior f member- 
cept those , , 1 1 
A votin ind ding ome 
ESIDENT 


“eet, A.M.; Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


t 


VICE PRESIDENTS 


be Garre И cee А Я 
e^ мтч», 1.B.; 1615 Kenyon Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Cox; 1850 Monroe Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Ir RE RDING SECRETARY 


ard 3 &ы i ; 
C ayes Yeager; 1604 Forty-fourth Street NW., Washing- 


Marga; CORRI DING SECRETARY 
Baret 
Maize, АВ. 1091 к nalî NU D. C 
; 1921 Kalorama Road NW., Washington, D. ( 
ASSISTANT c RRESPONDING SECR AR Y 


1940 Brandywine Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


—r —— — em 
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SEDA 


aeo Sa Se - 


Mildred Getty, А.В.; 


Mrs 


Russell McNitt; 3 
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TREASURER 


Silver Spring, Md. 


ASSISTANT TREASURER 


¿8 Porter Street NW ‚М ashington, D. 


HISTORIAN 


Margaret Pepper, A.M.; 1734 P Street NW., Washington, D. С. 


C. 


IIZATIONS 
STUDENT ORGANIZATI 


e 'or freshman women who 
— Алл, ss d A in о per cent. 
Alpha Lambd 1 Delta. A -— v — — 
attain а sch lastic — ‹ н 
Delph; Intersororit society 
Delta Sigma Rho. Debating. 
Camma Eta Zeta 
sale and Key. 
| Hourgla 
Purpose of 
among the 


` fo women 
Journalistic, for «à bx 
| ы 1 4 wo > 
pal : al honor society f x tudent affairs 
m» soe erest in 5 
—— h larship and an int = 
p hie 1 scnols п! 8 cs 
Promoting hig і —— 
"s nes $ fraternity emp 
Women of the Uni ry aiii 
"арра National | 
Micron Delta Кар 1. | 


ip in extrac 
Irder of 


p hich is 
> ot which 
, ч es. е > purpose < x 
E urricular — honor society the р › таппег those 
he Coif A national hx k in beting 
ب‎ den | ly and to mark 
‘ j tul study 2 
4 Spirit of care 


„есте ] еасһ 
" Students are € lectec 

J larship." € 

| » of scholarshiy 

Who have attained a high grade of 

Year from the highe 


hi Eta Sigma, 
à scholastic 


‘to foster 


w class. 
f the senior La | 
г cent of the se — фури 7 
ta p for freshma 
st дисез. О f — des oo эн 
hono 
| nationa 


1 elt оре 

5 B in all rk ATIC 5 
Р у Mat least W id 1 ir jer cent 
D d Eps lor 


i Gamma Ми. 
Yramid Honor S 


ually who 
emse 


fi nen ad 
Journalistic, for 1 е: кы ocie —* 
[; ial-science А limi ed ) 
National SOCI? were ar b- ty 
, e ( rs ety t t t 1 
ty \ senior 
OCiety., , 


> 


\ ts rs i g ished 
› distin u 
€ 1 : 2 
1 h ave 
: llen chola mp anc | 
es n м | — * t lent activitie з “„ еесһ arts , for 
1 res in he ady ancement = $ " —— 
men hi 1 na 10N( s ty the sr 
Sign a D lta Phi. A natio 
E | $ $ | School of Me di- 
| : ч - the. 
Әр Tau. Engineerin . A | lastic society in 
m 1012 
Smith Ree | Ri 1 © ciety < 
1 ed-Russell | i 


1 Dr. 
Ч ей, anc 
Walter Re а 2 
арр заїпїаїпїпд 
Чпе named ; | of Dr. Theobald Smit id fourth years п bership. 
^ amed in Onor і of the third ar ligible for mem Tx 
“ol nec f 86 pes t (B+) are eligil e are eligible fi 
Ä ғ verage 2 

Cholastic average of 86 per сє Жср» 
ano Year students who have maintain¢ 
associate membe rship 

Sphin 


* Honor S 
of Promot 
EN Students wh 
Villian 


i stablished for the 
‚ег | 
dee limited to seven 
'omen's - 
OCiety.—A ыма. чат 4 
sc arshıp. 
ing high scho 


re passing 
* above pa 

^ 20 per cent 2 

holarship average 20 | 

-holarship : 

10 have a scho 

Beaumont Medical Soci 


Lie N 
:NITIES FOR ME! 
PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITIE Kappa nn негри 
эр; af > z 
Alpha Chi Sigma (chemical); Alpha s a mag 7 
un Sigma (legal); Commerce and Econ 
t “Psilo 


En se ( nm t G mma 
; 4 F а sami 
| затта 
t " (legal , 
(fo eigr -Tvice); Del а Theta | hi t 
; , 
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(legal); Lambda Phi Mu (medical); Mortar and Pestle (pharmacy) 
Phi Alpha Delta legal 2 Phi Chi medical ; Phi Delta } psilon (medical: 
Phi Delta Phi (legal); Phi Lambda Kappa (medical); Phi Theta ۳1 
igma Gamma Epsilon (geologica!: 


engineering); Scarab (architectural); 


PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITIES FOR WOMEN 


| | | ч cs) 
ha Epsilon Iota (medical); Alpha Pi Epsilon (home есопот! | 
‘hi Sig пп | : psil reolom ч a Beta 5. 
Chi Sigma Gamma (chemical); Chi | psuon (geology), Kappa Phi Pi 


le ral); Phi Delta Delta legal); Phi Delta Gamma (graduate); 


2 of 
education : 


Epsilon (foreign service); Rho Epsilon Mu (physical 
women 


OCIAL FRATERNITIES 


sigma Chi; Kappa Sigma; Kappa Alpha; Theta Delta Chi; Phi Sign 
Kappa; Delta Tau Delta; Sigma Alpha Epsilon; Sigma Phi Epsilon; Р 
Alpha; Sigma Nu; Acacia; Theta Upsilon Omega; Sigma Ми Yu Pi; 
cron Alpha Tau; Tau Alpha Omega; Sigma Theta Delta; Phi Eps? 


Tau Epsilon Phi; The Friars; Alpha Mu Sigma 


OCIAL SORORITIES — 
„ Pi; De 
Pi Beta Phi; Chi Omega; Sigma Kappa; Phi Mu; Alpha Delta Pi Dele 
Zeta; Kappa Delta; Phi Sigma Sigma; Zeta Tau Alpha; Alpha 
Theta; Phi Delta; Kappa Kappa Gamma; Alpha Epsilon Phi. 


E 


DEPARTMENT CLUBS of Civil 


М Society y 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers; American Зоте пеел 
Engineers; American Society of Mechanical Engineers; de е; Charles 
Council; El Club Español; Le Cercle Frangais Universit eemation® 
Clinton Swisher History Club; Home Economics Club; b; Phi Sigma 
~ E 4 а 4 4 , 
Relations Club; Mathematics Club; Men's Education M lub; Women § 
Rho Philosophical Society; Schoenfeld Deutsche Verein; 
Education Club 
GENERAI 
Alpha Sigma Eta (Boy Scout); Alpha Eta I 
Appreciation Club; Boxing Club; College Poetry "ue 
Columbian Debating Society; Colonial Campus € lub; slider ' 


Club; Drama Appreciation Club; Epsilon Xi Organization * 
League chesis 


tic); 
: psilon (drama merica; 


Interfraternity Council; International Students’ Society; Club; rc b 
, * * › > / , ; 
Voters; Liberal ( lub; Masonic Club; Modern e Riding Club; 
P " i ` "lub; 4 $ 
Panhellenic Council; Philippinesian Club; Radio Club; Women 


Troubadours; 


Shakespeare Society; Speakers' Congress; 


Athletic Association. 
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RELIGIOUS 

Зар , к 

Шы. Students’ Union; Christian Science Organization; I piscopal 
> le -uther Club; Menorah Socie tv; Newman Club; Presbyterian Club; 
esley ( lub. 


a MUSICAI | 
d irls Glee Club; Men’s Glee Club; Symphony Club; Symphony Or- | 
estra; I niversity Band | 
" STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
inf м Cherry Tree (the annual); The Handbook (manual of University 
„fMation); The University Hatchet (weekly newspaper); The George 
“shington Law Revi rer и чог А 
? 
[| 
J 
| 
| ' 
| 
| 


| 
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IN 
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Ourse in. 2 221. 224 Assemblies, 76 
dmin; 223, 224 » 7 
nihistrat Ve assistante LN Ñ A 
dmiss; an 17-38, 116 \ssistants 
ssio ч 
Сој on, 48-52 Administrative, 37-38 
"umbiar Coll m r 1 
n те I 36-09 1 instruc 35-36 
School of, 161 I hnical 
School of I \ nomy, course in, 217 
Divi А Athi Р li 
sior of 868, \ let ontests 7 
Goyernman п о 186 , etic contests, с for, 70 
‘ent, School of, 172-7 Attendance, 69, 72, 85-86, 98, 126 


Unior Coll. gc } 
юг | е, 4 
aw School, 13 


ibrary E 

‚Ay Science Division M 
M 181-85 — 
Medicing School of 
P} 0 $1 123-24 


* Schools and Division 
Divers; 
ру rsity and Extension students 
de. Sion of 102 
“Vanes , 933794 
Need Standing 
16 5 124, 134 


Cine, 124, 
Чу ue 
e 
vi "3, Junior Co lege, 82 
Sor 3 ке, 82 
um: stem, Junio Coll 
Imni r Mlege, 8 


associations 


Am 
T 
| Int of work, 8; 08 
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ts dua y Med 
0 ‘ue at y ч i г 7 
of the session Cgıstrat + he | erit three davs after the opening 
Stud, 
ч Nts will | 
о, рг ҮШ De re ur , Car i rv to pparatus and other 
Tor r " ш е і $ 1 ї 1 14 Y “ 
dividual = "ral, | bre s not ‹ traceable to an ın- 
en] uder ` ig 
Sakage den * ‘ssessed pro rat nd any rfeited balance of the 
tes for „ Will be returned at the expiration of the course 
аф, cach $ i ble 
ad in ‹ г | е tv fee re $250, payabie 
се I f 
; Cos 
The T OF TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 
(n Inim 
Tic imum . е 22 
кү, "OSCope 7 st of necessary textbooks and student equipment 
, > Mfawın Nar i ' —-^mete * 
fen.” Memocyr ng materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stethe 
' Second " Ometer, et & proxi as follows: first year, 
1 year. 29. { r л "rom tán | ¢ 
; third year $60; f rth vear, 7 ; total, #3 
The IVING ACCOMMODATIONS 
а! Огре 
С ч od W shington Ur han institution [t main- 
) dorr ls | ersıt S n urba sutun 
Toon nitor i . lante registers 
1 the | eht of esident students registe 


ve been inspected and approved are kept in the once 


nauiries п respect 


nmodations 


0 Т} GG 
rle гооп 4 
tror to $ isually range in price ч $15 to $25 à month, and double 
“ink 1 mont nersor › „ак 
fast { 1 Rooms wit! board, including brea 
' t Ir ў ' 
Ít Y 4 month a person 
| bef | e 1 the University two of three da 
jt te r that they n become establishes 
if tis! t VI 
{ rt al 
neatisí ШШ | rk begins. Renting by má 
! be led 1 request, but student 
‹ 
; е * before eng nng rooms. 
WOMEN UDI 
" 
Ы еп $ nt ^ y el 
дег twenty-three years f age must have d 
' 1C і | i è ce 
! y г f Director { Women $ Pe rsonnel ( uidan 
< 1 { 7 от 
| ! relative Registration 1° not * 
te unt rova 


CHOLARSHIPS, PRIZI 


The John Hitz 

John Hit Metzerott Scholarship 15 available t 
of Medicine. The Ordronaux Prize of $10 
hool of Medicine who h 


mem! f rhe 
m iber of the graduating class of the Scl jing 
Меге , А Е »í 
pleted ti four-year medical course with the highest scholastic stan Р 
ГҺе following loar fad 7 n Schoo of Ме 
í | | п funds аге ivailable to students in the 5" » nda 
icine: Daughters of the American Revolution Loan Fund; Harmon y and 
; í fund; ? 
lucation 1 Foundation Loan er 
e 


tion Loan Fund; Henry Strong | 
- se 
loan funds» ‹ 


tne | niversity [ Jan Fu 
For particulars regar ling sche larships, prizes» and 
| i hot the Universit catalogue 
DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 
me 


e i art 
ganized under the following dep zjoche™ 


and Preventive Medicine secti 


[he work of the School 1s or 
Medicine; Neurology? pacholo 


vgienc, 


Anatomy; Bacter logy, Hy 


istry; Dermatology and Sy philology 
Ophthalmology; ' Jo-rhin -{агупО!ОЁУ+. or peut" 
ا‎ 3 y4 а 1 1 
Pharmac gy al 


and Gynecology; 
ental Medicine; Pe liatrics; 


and Exper 
| У: Р hiatrv; гегу; ano Urology 
CLINICS of 
4 | Р „emen 
E urses of clinical instruction are included in the annou jules of 
. 1 y 
the clinical departments The Assistant Dean pe "il аһ ? ; 
{ } : e 
lent section assignments tO the various on 


clinics and of stud 


dis ensanes 


А 
Ю). ¢ | 
Г} $ 

n 
iny i 
irst tudent y 
* Second 
I$ lios: 1, or: 
te. © for ad 
ee. N 

fu Student y 
“lure hy 

Mitte, теп > 

Perg, - паи 

y re " 
Ided f 
a Minati 


st 1 
Iden, 
| It wh 
lor | { 
t е ay 
: amine 
( n , 
ге; It 
Noy, 


¡ENERAL REGULATIONS 
\ c , d » 
и р a { 
І І ated 
11 ЧОАМСЕ 
f p 
} ех ‹ b 
з ‹ kness must be accom- 
j еа г the attendir hvs 
bsence ‹ tment will deduct опе half of 
сиет the $ ct involved 
і 
‘A ‚ В (8 
^ | incomplete 
t t ted the required work of the 
! year the course ап‹ 15 passed all examinations 
ed standir { proved by the Scholarship Com- 
‹ che elis work of the third and 
t ne t € r« E 1 > еп os 
FA 
failed ir any 5 t will not be advanced until such 
Ls ` 
nd then only b rity of the Scholarship Com- 
ns must be rer ‹ + +he next make-up examination 
el 


I XAMINATIONS 


be written, oral, or ind will be held at the 


۰ practica 
ter and at the end of the academic year 
to appear at a regularly scheduled final examination 
ntil the next regular examination, except by special 
Committee For make-up examinations 
tee of ў be charged for « subject 


mee 


tea 
Say 
LIII ^ 
: ALI! 
Li 


12 
i G 7 
H 
y 
CHA? zi 
C = ۴۹ W 
күр WITHDRA' 
of the Schol id t DRAWAI 
irs! ( re not а! 
Го withdı ( tt | except upon authority 
is require W i І оа і 
со those I | ' jest approved by the Dea 
* mates f certificates am ued only 
есога | 
t tne I ni^ ersity 
n or rt N \ үн 
попа! — 
| t i { rsity in any :ntercollegiatt 
In 4 і > least 4 rly ent Hed ;ndidat 
ter 1 cd fi i nd not on probation 
i \ nt Uie : 
A det | . ‹ student must be 
I | Р t itest rnin jarticipatk n m 
Bef | from tX Secretary ol 
( f 7^ ev he must Di certified 
I 4 . 1 Ihe Fac ıley dviset in 
T . sion in t to the К t1 ; list of all student 
I t y ' For t! pu post of deter 
k ; tudent jualit oint index will 
‹ rive of th moun ol | 
7 | 
PE( TAT "TA ` 
2 SRADUAT 
IN THE Sí 
H 
| he 
ereinaft f the Un rsiry fee enti 
ffic , 7 "^et 
A m the students and 
an e t t a .es 
M tudent to keep inform ro all cases O ilInes? 
| 
enter x lé 2 
j tr s n the | ' mination ot al students 
rgeon, ofhct tnr its by CX I niversity phys” | 
ir ne - — ж 
: f n 1 In ex lusivt 0 specialist | 
п tor ir 
ling board г X-ray examinations hospitalizado 
Е 7 ‹ _ if { 
nox et nt н S y che Ur rsity Hospital fof 
элиги eeke диги 
оу t Direct s term tht necessity to b 
L/ire r of Н 
talization e Health A ministration The durat 
{ Í Р maxin ^ 
: Director of Heal > two weeks) ' ‚Iso to be derer 
This me lical dir Administ! поп 
<a eneht . * 
а { m 1 on Y 
t include tr tment for illness OF disabilO 
E j 
prior te payment of th Un 


University term Of Î 


| examination 


ssion to tne 


lings and ad- 


high standard 


| Similar 
tes of this School in 
1's Hos- 


Hospital; } piscopal Eye, 


{ P ¡nr 13 
nici] Hospital; Garheid 


's Hospital; Sibley 


E lizabet 
Reed United States Army 
i i 
nships in spitais outside 
tiy t the institutions which 
1 for intern training 15 
17 
"са І й A tation, 
ff It Dean 


Commission on 


I e the District. license 


11 i 
Society was estab ished їп 
D 


for membership 


¿UA 
*e 


The George Washington University E 


34 
n 
on election Meetings of the society e held in the School of Medicine 
; May. Senior 


from October t« 
of this society. 


the third Saturday evening of each m a 
students are required to attend the meetings 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION | 
.ginnin 
[he courses of instruction art listed in alphabetical order beginn! 8 


on page 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR Ol MEDICINE 


shool 0! 
non the satisfactor mnletion of the requireme of the Scho 
| pon the І sfactor о pietion о the requ rements The degree 
оп!еггеч. 
all State 


this University 15 recognized by 


Me | ne, the evree о! Doct г of Medicine 


of Doctor of Medicine given by 
Examining Boards in the United States 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREI y 
і or of Medicine 


lidate tor El aduation with the degree of Doct { free 
ears of age, of rej vutable char acter, 2 
He must have satisfied 
ss than 
npleted all 


Every can 
must be at least twenty-one y 


of all indebtedness to the University 
1 satisfactorily not le 


in Medicine, со! 


the 2 


mission requirements, comp lete 
study as a er student 


со jes, and passe tisfactorily all preserve mos 
i ments on POE” ° 


The curricula leading to the degree art fou 
to the degree о! Doctor ої Med ine, 


le ading to the degree S of B 1 rm of Arts anc 


ac «bint ( 


] Doctor of Medicine 


IN RTS MEDICINE CURRICULUM freshm 

| for the re” » 
Registration Candidates register in the Junior м vollege T Columbia" 
and sophomore years of the premedical curriculum ane 
` Р t$ 
College for the jumor year llege requiremen 

{dmissior Applicants must meet the premedical-co eg 
36* * . NN 
outlined under "Admission , ibove least nin ty к 
Course of Study.— Candidates must ¢ ymplete at Physical be 
semester-hours ۴ pres ribe d college work, not including idence must И 
fi . 
tion (at least thirty semestel hours and one year ol f che medi al = 
llege and the hrst year 9 hover 


completed in Columbian Co 
riculum. On satisfactory completion of the 


ended for the degree 


student will be recomm 


‚me " zd 
in cer, т the degree f Dx of Medicine 
OF wor г " ted re tudents have с mpleted three years 
Ingtoy 1], \ ! А ‹ I rts, ther than The George Wash- 
be n Ec th al t tic record, such students may 
dep, ner l to t mise Ba 4 І v of Medicine f he 
Kite of . | v the Faculty of Medicine for the 
И the first | the University at large upon the « npletion 
Maintain. | standard of scholarship 
Pi F INSTRUCTION 
the med irriculum is divided into two semesters of 
: ilum for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
the I 4 ester 
"er ol the work there a coordination in the offerings of 
rement і enables the student to concentrate his 
| t ter n such a y that they can be 
Р гє ‹ it ate rts of a unified train- 
nt features in the method of instruction are thorough 
n trat nical te with reci- 
"es t nfy the many problems preser [he clinical 
nou tals ar t-patient departments is utilized 
ent for both clinical instruction and laboratory work. 


Ite “PRUE * 
ET Pad, ition blan and furti information, address the 
G 


Iu. an. idma , 4 
tNy - ns, The George Washington University, 2031 


е tourt ir in t medical curriculum the student 


INSTRUCTION 


ted 
( Nun 
' econ 
secon 
ze n na 
301 to 400; and 


——— 


1 


fourth-year 


¿CURAR 


a‏ ت ت 


ANATOM 


George Bain Jenkins, M.D., Professor of Anatomy, Executio 


. Othmar Charles Solnitzky, Ph.D., M.D., Assistant Profes | 
| 5 
William Henry Waller, Ph.D., Instructor їп Inator 
John Ralston Pate, A.B., B.S., M.D., Teaching Fellow in Anatom) 
Sta 
101 Gross Anatomy Jenkins ry t 
Е y 
[his course consists of instruction 10 osteology» followei ho 
: : "en 
careful dissection and study of the entire body. Sixteet 
a week. 
taf 


103 Histology and Embryol : ycture 
A „рс str 
l'his course includes the histogenesis and microscopk hours a 
, “ free ٤ 
of the tissues and organs of the human body. Fifteen 
week © 
: Sta 
104 Regional Anatomy Jenkins _ 
. ared $ 
A correlation course in which cross section — mental 
„ devel 
mens, and models are employed to study the deve OF outs E | 
gross, and microscopic details of body structure i | 
week. : 
ins | 
enki — 
105 Micr vic-Anatomy Seminar (elective) J | 
Hours and credits to be arranged | 
= The suf 
I Comparative Anatomy elective | 
| Hours and credits to be arranged The Staff 
201 Functional and Surgical Anatomy „tion wit the 
A course in applied Anatomy taught in conjun 
clinical staff. Two hours a week ^ А Sta 
enkıns a 
101-4 Research J | 
Hours and credits to be arranged The suff 


» 
y 


Microtechnuc 
Hours and credits to be arranged. 


^ 


BACTERIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


E 
arl onldwin McKinley, A B., M.D., Professor of Bacteriology, Executive 


ї 
R er 
ж е 
A Spencer, A B., M.D., Associate Professor of Hygiene and Pre- 
E ve Medic; ne 
Clan 
Jo А Wilbu, Par „Рі ^ ue Profe rof Ba £y 
Mn F 
El lar Id key Ph D 7 nt Profe Bacter ey 
“аһ x ' 1 
Al beth V erder, Ph D Assistant Profe r of Bacteri 
"den р { , „паті I 
Franklin Roe, Sc.D. J, IN ig do 
111 General Rarters Hanks 
\ study of the fundamental facts of Bacteriology, including 
discussions of the industrial and h епіс aj plications of the 
ыы uu J 141 AIN a "i | 
zc. Se veral groups of bacteria, yeasts, and molds аге 
+ ^ 4} T Dat a, 
ratory. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9 to 11 a.n 
І | | 
© Teeteriology and Immur McKinley, Parr, Hanks, Roe 
и — a" 007 ANIN " : 
phis „ourse consists of both lectures and laboratory work and 
. - 
1 se ened to give the sti dent. a thorough grounding in bacteri 
А ^ 
cal techni jue, upon the basis of which a comprehensive 
5 - ч. poi | 
N ts made of all the imp rtant pathogenic — асосе 
ле ( А ° / ology 
~ course stresses those phases of Bacteriology and Immun: i 
m | "C 5 $- 
Месу related to medical problems concerning infectious € 
Case lica | ch 
і E» and their Pathology, diagnosis, and treatment ier: 
m оч 
nological and serological technique is also dealt wıth 
нов is given to certain of the helminths and protozoan 
, | 3 2 a con- 
* Che filterat ible viruses and rickettsiae are also con 
er 
1 ed. Eley en hours a week 
41] a 


Immun lo Hanks, Roe 


1 RÀ апа er 1 ectioe 

Ou - i | 
À TS and credits to be arranged 
2H, 


Rene Spencer 


à d ; — a 
le Ourse of lectures and field demonstrations dealing with prot 
€ Persona n mı nity } "nene such as water supply, 
эң s | e i , г 
T J ıt welfare, essentials el 
Ona i | I E 2 
M tà í t € $18, Inst 
Statics Thre z 2: 
113 Fy) 5, an al « | < 
, i 
д тан, Fi. ы McKinley, vod 
E Ci 
Survey : чаре came of 
vey of methods for the study of filterable viruses and 


the principal virus diseases, Prerequisite Bacteriology dur 
Hours and credits to be arranged 
114 Epidemiology and tive Spence! 
One hour a week 
Spence! 


| Preventive Medicine and Public Health* McKinley, 
‚elo 
a historical survey of the devel " 


the physician 
contro е 
tistics 20 
municip?^ 


А lecture course devoted to 4 
of the modern public-health movement, 
prevention an 

y sta 


ment 
relation to public-health problems, 
communicable diseases, mortality and morbidit 


modern public-health practices by Federal, state, 


and county health units. Two hours a week 


The Sul 


Talart ry РУТ. 
102 Infecti Diseases (elective on 
" comm 
Clinical aspects of Bacter ology an prevention ol (һе 
infectious diseases. Оле hour a week ЖЕ | 
T tà 
А , | The 5 
103-4 Research in Bacteriology 
Hours and credits to be arranged ^ Stat 
The * 
305 Research in Hygiene an 1 Preventive Medicine 
Hours and credits to be arranged. NU 
I The 5? 
) Staf Seminar 
Biweekly “ 
иһ ое! "x 
arranges a elates the prever aspects ol medicine (а this iml 
Chaal of Med : er to broad he students trainin 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


incent 
du Vie , 
Josep} Igneaud, Р} D » , B hemistry, Executive Officer 
үз Hyr im R ; _ 
Jesse H ! Кое, | D., J r hochemistry 
no »} y 
Hubert n, | h.l , rin B hemistry 
Oli, Cott | rin Ph.D + ested pi» 
ve ‚ 4 ; y 
H | | John Iris) AM 
tle LM, , in Biochemistry 
n Marie D er, A.M > 
з Е. j w in Biochemistry 
54 Bi nem , Г 
11,51 " ds and Nutrition (4 Dyer 


ratory course designed particularly for students 


ot the D 
; Department of Home Economics. Tues. and Thurs., 


| 


löchemirtr 
Zw „ Roe, Dyer 


4- 
4 


““cture and lal : u : 
laboratory course for Columbian College students, 


In g , › ї 
п general content to Biochemistry 144 and 251. Mon. 


144 Bioc) PS | 
Lecture ; Es Y du Y igneaud, Roe, and Staff А 
апа Me ч dealing with the Biochemistry of proteins, fats, a 
and feces To digestion, tissues, intestina! putrefaction, ; 
Such as os: od and urine *hysical-chemical topics І 
In. their rur s. * and enzyme kinetics are brought out 
Riven to aD to the above subjects Attention is also | 
€hdocri, rona phases of intermediary metabol sm, to the 2 
iSDects af op * he so-called deficiency diseases. С linical С 
146 p ‚NE subject are stressed Two hours a week. 
tive du Vigneaud, Roe, and Staff 


LE 1 
freshmen amplifying the lectures in Bio- 


taking up in greater detail certain. aspects 


ғу du Vigneaud, Roe, and Staff 
inuing the work of Bio- 
proteins, fats, and carbo- 
hydrogen-ion concen- 


y course con 


chemistry of 


in, tissue chemistry, 


f quantitative analysis are studied in the 


Methods of analysis of urine, blood, gastric con- 


uch are aids in the diagnosis of diseases and 
Sturbances are particularly stressed in the labora- 


Ne interpretation of the findings by these methods 


(41) 


ТА Ge ree H ashinet 11 Unive , "niv 
| : 


‚ y i : ‚ are 
is thoroughly dealt with in the lecture work. The lectures à 


also designed to correlate the laboratory work with the j 
biochemica 


aboratory 


previous 


semesters lecture work and to present advanced 
| 
| 


materia [wo hours of lectures and nıne hours of | 


ork a Weck. 


[he Staff 


Biochemical Preparation 

Hours and credits to be arranged 

Chemistr the Internal Secretions (1) du Vigneaud 

Hours and credits to be arranged 4 

Biochemical Literature (1-1 du ы 
mainly 


4 7 Г, 
Seminar course on the current literature in Biochemistry айу 
{ specia ) 


for graduate students, but open to а limited number 0 


qualified me dical students. Hours to be arranged. ‘aff 
Saf S [he 5ta 
Biwee kly " 

d staff 


du Vigneaud an 


Research in Biochem 


Hours and credits to be arranged 


Simpson, M D., Professor of Dermat logy and Syphil- { 
н Оору, Executive Officer. 
ar | 
ty Ford Anderson, MD ssociate Professor of Dermatology and 
. » Associate 
$921; OO 
Herman p, ° 
Tm : 
an | ugene Kittredge, M.D ы 


cal Instructor in Dermatology and 


Y og 
Oren Wr) | ; 
s William Creswell, A.B., M D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
EM Syphilol ty 
tod ١ 
ог Clare mont Chen | ong, M.D , Clinical Instructor in Dermatol y 
апа S551) Ines 
186 гч | | 
| Clinic The Staff 
Children’ pre bear 
F uldren’s Hospital, one section, one hour a week for five weeks; 
mergency Hospital, one section, one and one-half hours twice 
а Week. er 
reek; | Diversity Hospital, one section, one hour a week. 
TN 
} 


1 i 
Derm, atoli : 


D Ey and Syphilology Simpson 
Idacti lectures and demonstration of the most common skin 
dise. | | 
sy Tom їп all cheir manıfestations, and general and cutaneous 
R with special emphasis on its treatment. Two hours a | 
Week | | 
388 C 
p. Meni a Syph li Simpson | 
Phi 
ES R » { 
са "EH and demonstration of eye, bone, teeth, and skin changes | 
Uy A, | > Ñ р 
"е т by genital syphilis, with its treatment. One hour a | 
sek 
389 WM ‘Or eight weeks | 
Cro pia y , p ; 
Bu ong | 
Wacti- и > | 
* tic lectures on the subject of syphilis of the brain and spinal | 
U, w E 
at vith special emphasis on paresis and tabes, and including | 
m Р 
Our a Venereal therapy is also thoroughly discussed. One | 
4 Week f 
$5. ek for ei, „2 
7% Ney ight weeks ү 
* 
he 2XPhili, Fong | 
le Clinica] мы е. 
90. St El Application of Dermat logy and Syphilology 389 | 
қ C | 
4 9-8 IZabeth % Hospital, one hour a week for six weeks. 


hıls , 
1111 
, application í 


j 
[he Staff | 
Ü 

H 

Ospital, 


1 ` | ‚ йй 
f Dermatology and Syphilology 388. 
one section, two hours a week. $ { 


| 
| 


Exe uii 


Walter Andrew Bloed ‚ M.D., Professor of Medicine, 
Offcer 
William Tohnston Mallory, A.M., M.D., Professor о] Medicine 
Coursen Baxter Conklin, A.M.. M.D., Clinical Professor 0] Median 
M M.D., Assistant Professor of Medicine 


Frank Adelbert Hornaday 
{ iate in Medicine: 


Charles Robert Lee Halle y, A. В., M ve 
John Alton Reed, 


Watson William Eldridge, M.D., 4 iate 
1 iate in Medicine. 


Stuart Oliver Foster, A.B M.D., 
Medicine. 


Herman Solomon Hoffman, Á B., M.D., 4 iate 1n 
John Minor, A.B., M.D { ate in Medicine 
Maurice Protas, A.B., M.D. 4 iate in Medicine 


тея urit" 
A ài D v a cai 
Albert Earle Conradis, A.D M n Medi J 


п Medicine 


‚ Medicine 


Irving Brotman, M.D., Clinical 


Paul Frederick Dickens, B.5., 

William LeRoy Dunn, A.M., M.D., cal Instruct 
, M.D., ni cal | Instructor in Medicis | 

: | al Ins tructor in Medici 

fedicint: 


Harry Friedenberg, 
Bernard Lauriston Hardin, jt 
Robert Howe Harmon, A.B., M D., Сити = Im 
Marvin McDugald McLean, M.D., Clint al Instructor 1n + 

1 Instruck 


Harry Arnold Hull McNitt, A.M., M.D., Clinica 


ctor ın M 


Nicholas Athanasiou Mandelos, M D., Clinical ? 
int. 
George Arnold Holm, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor 18 Medic Medieint 
Ra nd Wilkins Murray, А Ma М D., Сатса In tructor in Р 
und Sta 
І 7 ho? Bloedorn ane cal 
nir 1 í r t10 $ 
22 4 4 Medica «Lory 
[his course is given as part of a course on introduc 
11 surgical linics | wo ursa week. The seal 
15" 
i i у í n th d 
is given р 05 


Well-organized group clinical instruction 4 Pr ovidene” sad; 
ensaries of the University, Emergency, an nly stud y 
be фогоц eview wed in 


| 
nitals ГЇ tudent 1 igned cases (0 
i 2 
and at the conclusi f this stuc ly each cas 
ts entirety for him " Daily Mallory: Halley 
17-18 ( M ' Bloedorm, ' * eral aspe 
| , 1 fead u designed to cover Ё 


ourse ol lectures 


14) 


А systemati 


lj x Y > 
] Scl | nz 45 


Of med " ; i 
| ‘cal disease in all its phases, including therapeutics. 
ur ur 1 week 
Ig M 
í Conradis 


Lect , 
a |! the rights and rations of physicians, both legal 


i . Ig nts І gat I 
апа etl 7 " 
| ind on the legal problems with which the physician 
uit Int ntact. Une hour a week for el n weeks 
А f 7, t 
1 ЖТ. taf and Visiting Lecturers 


lemonstrations of 


, I I ect 1 
the Р ; : | 
t seases, with emphasis on their 
practi Ñ 
| tion to general medical practice. One hour а 


| his 4 
fur P ı series of lectures and demonstrations of the 
“Od amer | a 
Ri Тер physical treatment and their application to 
gener ч 
es Me wr a week for five weeks 


42 Ra 
4 Na { t [he Staff 


T 
^ 4 ec 
Un 
NN инн Conklin and Staff 
ph * is designed t r the entire subject of 
Enos nsists of section demonstrations and 


t f : { ` : 
t гп ind abnormal subject. Four hours а 


he Staff 


405 
н Y ird H 
[he Staff 


есчо; 

IONS assiona;l ' : 
are ned to the University and Emergency Hospitals 
taken far x 
res, + Ward walks by the visiting physicians and their 
PECTIVE staffe i, " 4 

I 1s * n the иге of their usual rounds The student 
E an ex 11 
Of pat t oj tunity to ol ment 
{ еп 
& nt | ection ne 


taken T ' thc re rare diseases аге 
nu 
Nos = ed fı the nt of w of et y, diag- 
) F 
diagn . ‹ t ti ‹ er hasis pon rential 
foun 1: a: UM nstrat I nical abnormalities. аз 
fe 7 "he var rhid nr Gallinzer Hospital 
"Ur ge ti е ; SSCS зашпЕег 4 f . 
an 2 (у , ne T { three times a week 
` u Cleri 
І 2 Foeter 
ue - Fi stci 
идеп 
it 
Чр th oup} ‹ ev hi s req 
5"'y, and inasmuch as the student's histories are 


| 


40 


4137 


F * r- 
cepted for hospital records, he is under strict зире, 
one-ha 


generally ac 
four sections, 


vision. Gallinger Hospital, 

hours three times a week; Emergency Hospital, сус 

two hours three times а wt ek; University Hospital, two sections 

two hours three times a week; St Elizabeth's Hospital, on? 

fourth of the class, two hours a wee k. : 

Clinical Pathological Conference сое TM »- 

l'his course is designed to acquaint the students with (һе ац 

correlation of the linical and post-mortem findings- Cases e 

described in detail from a clinical point of view, am che bon 
then thoroughly demonstrated, 


mortem findings are 


with lantern slides. One hour a week. 


grossly and 


MILITARY SCII NCE AND TACTICS 


Thomas Dupuy Wo 


Medical Corps, United 
Mates frm P, 


Ison, M.D., Lieutenant C 


r M ary Science а 

19” 

2198 M "чү, HA po Woodson 
7 "А, * 
dvanced edical ‹ Physical examination of masses as 
*mployed in the Army food and its relation to disease; water 
and its relati п to disease; prevention and control of communica- 


ble diseases from t e military standpoint; sanitation in held and 
garrison Опе hour а week 


Milit iry $ 


Advanced nedical course Service in the O. R. C.; military 


hospitals and hospitalization in war; medical and surgical 
A alız: 
Ulseases Í 


peculiar to war; medical aspects of chemical warfare; 


457-88 ence as RE Woodson 


aviati 


of dairies, ice-cream plants, and packing houses Methods 

› 
Used by the Army in selecting meats and meat products. Regu- 
lations 


Оп medicine; medical aspects of mobilization. Inspection 


| | „2 ; t 
concerning the slaughtering and preparation of mea 
ar , 

"4 meat products. One hour a week. 


NEUROLOGY 


W alter Freeman, Р! D., M D., p, , r of Neur Executi 
Karl Herman Langenstrass, M.D., 4 e P rof N ,ropathology' 
Herbert Hermann Schoenfeld M.D. 4 e in Neurology 


Hyman Da 1 Si 


Freeman 
and lantern slides 


moving pictures н 
ic 
and their anatom 


the Chiel пеш logic syndromes 


for eight weeks 


Individual work in the study of the diseased brain: nters 
a e 

tion "Ctions ounting O Jecimens, lissection © Ч 

п of sections, mounting of specimens, * of Neurology 


reconstructions Laboratory 


and tracts, mode ung 
hours to be arranged. 


ınd Blackburn Laboratory, 


is limited to two students who have previously ! an de: 
" i | ne | 
aptitude in laboratory work Prac tically, this vill secon | 
s ` t зе $ 
‘ting at least six weeks during the summer following е ratory 
vear to work in gener ıl pathology at Blackburn La izabeth 
. izi 
ibject to appro by the Superintendent, ot. 
H spit il 
1 
> | Schoenfe 
445 Neurosurgery А һе brain» 
Lectures and ‘nical demonstrations 1n surgery of I id upon 
ni nerit | rv } mphasıs is da lief 
pinal ога, апа penj eral nerves» n che гей 
fundamentals and pon the possibilities ot surgery y 
f sympt Опе hour a week а suf 
Y Freeman an — 
146 i | t jag” 
MS ies of neurologic © e ic 
Individual instruction in the DIEZ ва: eurolog 
n the ward, clin ‚па laborator ¿trend we sopat olo£! 
Í nic „ 
taff Conferences, Меш ‚pathologic — nd St. Eliza 
La е З 
Conference l'en hours a week at Gallinge! 
bet H I Limited to SIX students Staff 
an and > 
Freeman РА 
" Р > : і Мет D Illustr icing t J - 
Lectures and demonstrations o! pacient The vast mate 
i . E as y 
nos! 19 treatment of nervous disorder” not only for * 
г i 11 upon ы $. 
of St. Elizabeth s M spital 15 drawn upor | synd ome 
some of che unusual 9 | 


commoner disorders, but also tor 


One hour a ek 
48) 


Phe < Y 49 


449-50 Neu UP ue Freeman and Staff 
Practi truct the € tion of patients presenting 
Nervous disease І h student is required to perform а detailed 
exar : f ei» à : e] е Hospital, one fourth 

f t} я “ eck 


— 


Sas 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOL СҮ 


Radford Brown, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecologys Executsoe 

Of er 
Howard Francis Kane, A.B., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
- n А " $ 1 
Elijah White Titus, Phar.D., M.D., Clinical Professor 0] Obstetrics 0 
Jacob Kotz, M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 


Richard Lee Silvester, M.S., M.D., 4 iate 1n Ol 


1 1 Gynecolog ny. 


1 G yn ec 0108)" 


necology: 
ут“ 


tetrics anc 


‘rics d and Gy 


AB. M.D., 4 iate in Obstet 
in Obstetrics and 6 


Henry Lauran Darner, 


William Preston Haynes, A.B., M.D., Issocrate 


5 — ogy: 
George Nordlinger, A.B., M.D., 4 iate in Obstetrics and Gynecolot) 
] Gynecology 


Herbert Percy Ramsey, A.B., M.D., {ssociate in Obstetrics ane 
William Raymond Thomas, M.D., Associate 1n Obstetrics and 


Joseph Harris, A.B., M.D., 4 ate in Obstetrics a 


1 Gynecolot? 


* Gynecology: 
; i n 
in Obstetrics ® 


Laurence Lee Cockerille, M.D., Clinical Instructor 
Gynecolog 4 
у А n 
У * дт! 4 
Clayton Howard Hixson, M.D., Clinical Instructor 1n Obst 
Gynecology 17] 
Obstetri 
Henry John Russell McNitt, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor em 
and Gynecology 
: : : is ай ecology: 
Bernard Notes, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oe * setrics 6" 
Helen Gladys Kain, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
Gynecology Ob grits 
st 
y - zi iructor 1" 
Esther Alsylvia Nathanson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Inst ucto 
, Gynt 


and Gynecology 
4 $ tetric f and 


Samt rel Maver Dodek, M D., Clin: Instructor 1^ Obs 


161-62 Normal Obstetrics 
Lectures and recitations on 


anage™ 
the physiology and ™ pica” 


»erium 
of normal pregnancy, labor, and the leq a week. 
ou 
tions of pregnancy are considered [wo Brown 
i { оС 
ba Супе rica Path logy (elective ,vnecol 
y I je e f vering the essentials Ae and study 
wenty one-hour ures со" 
stratio А 
hour periods of e Ьу the есше 


pathology, and ten опе- я 
)ver 
of the gross an 1 microscopic mater! al cc 


(so) 


E The S M ) 51 


165-66 Primota 


ples and Practice of Gynecology Titus 
A Course on the subiect matter of Gynecology, medical and 
Surgical, with 4 spensary clinics to demonstrate the principles 
taught, ( me eek for sixteen weeks in the hrst semester 
ind f X eks in the nd 
1-42 Abn rmal O Г Kane, Silvester 
Lectures recitat and nferences on the pathology of 
Pregnancy, labor, and the puerperium. One hour a week. 
453 Operatior Gynecoloss Kotz 
А “ourse of lectures des ribing the fundamental operative pro- 
cedure $ ın Gynec ору One hour a week for ten weeks. 
455-56 Clinical Obstet, Brown and Staff 
This “ourse embraces dispensary clinics on prenatal care, ward 
“Mics, observation f abnormal deliveries, and the attendance, 
Under supervis; п, of six cases in the out-patient service. Gal- 
* linger Н "Spital 
"$8 Clinica] Gyne Brown and Staff 
Clinic il inser: tion covering the more important gynecological 
р diseases ind operation i »al : al 
x g 
* М lini, Obstetrics Brown and Staff 


* embraces dispensary clinics on prenatal care, ward 


H › and observation f abnormal deliveries Gallinger 


OPHTHAL) 


nwall Davis, } 
wis M.D., Profe 
Ophti 3l mologys 


[OLOGY 


Executité 


f Ophthalmology: 
Instructor 


fe H 


in 


Ophthal- 


n d 
» Lim . 
“са! Instructor m 


Frederick Le t | 
* fenton, M.D 
i MM 
( 
Clinical 
nical d І 
disp lemonstration in preval * * 
—À u. prevalent diseases usually " net in che 
! rrenc\ 
461 ( gency Hospital, one section daily. 
| е * 
н | | Davis 
A enting the pru 
1 i refere еї tne principles о! Ophthalmology 
(GÀ topics of importance to the gent a 
461-64 | hours be pue 7 ten W k 
| ecks. 
Intensi | | 
ntensive training И li sing E р 
Intensive training Д diseases of the eye including etiology? 
vee i catmen | 
gare сч н r t in their арр slication tO clinical 
tal, three hours twice a week 


OTO-RHINO-LAR YNGOLOGY 


illiam Beverley M 25 


W 


) N J Profe r of Oto-rhi lary lory Ж ^1 
tive Officer. n, M.D., J i )to-rhino-laryngology, Execu 
Ja 
mel R 
arı omg Moffett, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Oto-rhino 
yn 
*Eolopy, 
Ша 
n} ` / 
lerndon Jenkins, M.D., Clinical Professor of Oto-rhino-laryn- 
gology, " , ' é j 
9yce р 
ich , 4 4 А 
rea Bolton, M.D., Assistant Professor of Oto-rhino- 


Ey 
avid vis А B., M D., 


LeRoy p LL B., M ra iate in Oto-rhino-laryngology. 
yer, jr, A.B. М D., Clinical In 


sstructor in Oto-rhino- 


ate in Oto-rhino-laryngology. 


eter arrol] ‚ Clinical Instructor in Ок ary yngology. 
TC " 
t Bradley, M.D., Clinical Instructor їп Oto-rhino-laryngology. 
j 8 I 
19 Disp 3 : 
P ‘sary Clinic Mason and Staff 


ract 

: ic al clinical instruction in the diagnosis and treatment of 
eas 

es of the ear, nose, and throat. Emergency Hospital, 
е Section daily; 

; 


Children's Hospital, one hour twice a week. 
466 O 


O meology Jenkins 
and t ctures and demonstration of diseases of the ear, nose, 
gem luding bronchoscopy and esophagoscopy. One 


o-laryngology Moffett 
“Ctures 

Ose, * the anatomy, physiology, and diseases of the ear, 
by » and tl : ^ s 

4 7° С ‘oat. One hour a week. 


lin : 
Pra к Mason and Staff 
Ctic; 
or. clinical instruction in the diagnosis and treatment of 
Stases 
Section of the ear, nose, and throat Episcopal Hospital, one 


› two and 
Spital 


three-fourths hours twice a week; Gallinger 
› ONE section, one and one-half hours a week. 


————— 


— u 


PATHOLOGY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
MEDICINI 


ital Medicines 


Edward Bright V« Sc.D.. M.D , , rin 
Executive Officer 
Roger M Г { 
Е M'TISOI ho et ч р „Алі. " 
son sser, B.S., M.D., Profe r of Pathology 
James Leslie Snyder, M.S.. M.D., Instr "т in Pathol 
Charles Rosenber A.M Instructor in Pat 
216 Clinical Mier , Vedder 
Lectures and la е vos 2 ! ‚spects of diagnos’ 
| j ac 
n ng the st ( nalys lood-counting, stom” 
ontents, feces, sputum, sp na fluids, and ] le ral exudates: 
ї be Lecture 


tour hours a wet k for eight weeks. 


One half of the class 
sixteen weeks. 


to the entire class one hour à week for 


repair, deg 
7 

and anima! 

| agents, the 


)hysical 
spec ial pathology 
ory wor 


A course covering inflammation, 
i , 3 

effects of plant (including bacteria) 

the body, the effects of che mical and 


1 ү 
ї 
0 
tion of new growths, etc., followed by 


k con“ 


organs and of the specihic diseases. The laborat an 
Ж ^ sues 
sists primarily of the histologic study of diseased o yelve 
and б 
neoplasms. Three hours a week in the first semester an 
hours a W eck he 
1 a w in the sec md - ` ff 
307-8 psies The 969. 
es 
: е í А исор! 
Groups of students аге called from time (О time for ropst® 
l ^ B ec 
performed by members of the stati Amphitheate! Н ‚spitalsi 
А " Os 
are held regularly at the University and Gallinger , ussion$ 
1 aise 
the clinicians and pathologists participate 1n the 
! el , | 
and elucidation ‹ . ding i 
lucidation of the hndings Choiss® 
) со ] 
‚ine 
Ll y Medici 
qo1-2. Problems and Ме | Experimental Pathology 8" adde 
Hours and credits to be arranged Choisse! 
4 4 Chin al Pathological Conference it ed t0 che 
> “Ф | 55181 
Clinical records are presented by the student 25518" pared, 
- 4 er lings are con 
ase in the wards. Autopsy and clinical în“ py all presen 


d examines 


and the specimens ar demonstrate dan 


One ho wee 
E S Vedder C 


aos Research 


Hours an 


1 credits to be arranged 
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Ya 
41 
4: 
7 
tia 
+4 
42 


Pediat, 
Schutz 


ectur ‹ s and malformations of the newly 


bor; 
4 Gr , n : 
Nutr ital and | ‚ metabolism, nutrition 
in 1 t ts, preventive pediatrics, 
ts ' a week in the 

4 * ‘ 
( ў à 
The Staff 


iren’s Hospital, Infant 


y ۳ e infant feedine LA 

Velfare Сел, ling. С і 

‚ТЖ . tion, oni ir a week 

Clinica} Schutz 

Ho it M n the infant and the preschool child Children’s 

a | 

Di Welfare Cent me section, one hour a week. 

The Staff 


. . co itient department, including minor 


to serious t it-patient de 
1 гае " , r i ы 
Чоп, one and . n. CI n's Hospital, one sec- 
and on | í : 
- rs 1 r times a week 


| tal C, 
he уи Johnson 
and his 


te OF the і, abit formations 


— Children's Hospital, sections, three hours 


pach) . Donnally 
( чп ‹ an’. H , entire class, one and one- 


W. al Cleri А я 
Donnally, McLendon 


Walks, p} 1 
hysical diagnosis in children, special pediatric 


The George Was) l rsıty 

سے 
Jinical‏ 
ious diseases, clinica‏ 


І t0 
laboratory and necropsy instruction, diagnosis and create y 
. 1 7 - se, tht 
Children s Hospital, one fourth of the class, f 


procedures, bedside instruction in contag 


urgent cas¢ 


hours three times a week 
Macate® 


Gontagious-Dhsease Gh 
, " one 
Bedside instruction in scarlet fever Garfield Hospital, 
fourth of the class, one hour a week | 
olis 
Contagious- Disease Clini 4J— 
Gallinget Hospital 


Bedside instruction in diphtheria 
fourth of the class, onc hour 4 week 
Donna 


new ly born, 
Gallinger 


he Hos 


Clinical instruction in the care of € 
and prematurity 


malformations, birth injuries, 
pital, one fourth of the class, one 


hour a W eek. 


Mı 


» 


„ 


Roth and Staff 
both 
Five 


tion covering 


Roth 


which 


onstration, 


to the mor 


п 
eration being 

Pharmacop 
re a week 

Roth and Staff 

Roth 

of the prescription, 

The Staff 

yn the clinical uses 


and for twelve 
Roth 


Roth and Staff 


| 
| 
1 
| 


|. 


+#=аавв, 


SVT 
TT 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., MD, Pr > f Росе Executi 
L Officer 
Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., 4 ont Pr ‚ of Physiology 
William Ferguson Hamilton, Ph.D 7 bed * ай Physiology 
| Alice ( ert Robert D 
George Brewer, A.B PI] , 
„wer 
{ f lamilton Roberts, Вге' ] 
o Ú 
A study of the fund entals of P log‘ Lectures 
lab tor \ Wi I >t 1.1 
on 
8 Fur А 1 Leese, Налі 
7 - nt 
Lectures, de nstrati Ñ 1d onfi on fundam“! an“ 
| I nd ifer : Cl 
princi lealin t General P iolog inclu ling e and 
i r : IA } ¡ca e 
sideration of bi rhe lication of the phy? ¿pels 
mathe it 7 to the stud f life hen mena, 2 "E а 
Y t 
relation to medi nee pecial emphasis Y places : ods 
e 
review rt { reratu ` ind training 18 ¡ven in m 6 k. 
of quantitati e phy logical observations і hrec hours à 
and Sta 
221 Mammalian and Human I Albritton and aling 
pu^ / ‚rrises de 
Lectures, demonstrations, and laboratory хес, ¡pull 
| "у RS " í Aeres „ооа, * 
with the ph nerve, гейех‹ bk netabolis™ 
tion, respirat : retion, absorption есгей0"' 
" nal 5 = 
the central nervo ysten pecial senses sn n mam 
j 7 7 "1 
] and reproduction Experiments by groups, ure P ай hours 
ei re C 
mals under anesthesi Three hours of lectures an 
FI ib ratory Y k a weer rhe suf 
! 222 Introduction Resear 
hree hours ve 8 
Three hours [he 2% 


| 221-24 Seminar 
No credit. Hours to b« arranged Sal 


224 Research 
ij] 
Hours and credits to be arrangea 


PSYCHIATRY 


chiatry, Executive 


im Ala, AS Н 
Og, ‚son White M., M.D., Professor of Psychi 
R н 
0$coe . 
* Willis Hall, Ph.B.. M.D ТЕ Professor Psychiatry. 
Olan Dar 7 U imical А 
Paul 1 1 rpentier Le M T) Profe - P 
«ш ja } 
- M p " 
} erhardt, M.D Instr rin і air 
John Ed | 
Hors ard Lind, M.D., ( го PRIME 
arriet 4 TT. 
net ] lizaberh I 3 — 
Add 1 wombly, A.B., M.D., t Instructor in Psychiatry 
disan A ‚Al D., 
n Met E s = 
Winif ^ 'шге Duvall, M.D., Clir Instr r in Psychiatry. 
тед R wn Ph D А s 
i nsir Г { hiatry 
“Mue] A ley nd i * i 
wer К M.D.. ¢ 4 4 rin P hıalry 
176 7 
— M / , Lewis 
| 3 i ; 4 
he theoretical ind practical aspects of the constitution, char- 
„ter, ar | n t relate to Medicine; the psychological 
еа T ecial atte on to the patient s 
А ‹ { tenti 
Personali nd t lifferent types of character development 
“ad their £ f laptation One hour a week. 
EE Hall 
The comn n orgar [ Mn runes. illustrated with suitable 
“Se Dresentar ns Cid? r a week 
2 p 
White 
is е On the r psvch lustrated by the presentation 
о І [ ‹ ses, istra 4 $ 
‚ “Mical material nd utilized for the purpose of explaining 
1* fundamental nevet ! mechanisms involved. St. Eliz- 
cth s Hospital, one hour a week 
$5 Diva 3 ига | 
М А ( Por Ewerhardt 
“adaptatı n ` а" ‘ldhaod and youth. One hour 
к ig in chia 
44) ek f Fr eıphr we 
144 ght weeks 
42 DD... ay : 
: ard Walk The Staff 
he s з 
* Pen : "e psvchosis 
ind Personal examination of the various types of psych 15, 
“Ad the writ ng by the student of a formal report of the mental 
exam), ig Dy studen a formal rej 2 
t ‘mination, foll ved by a review of the cases with an instruc 
or. c | Бу: viev ) 
t i , r m " 
Mas p I beth’s Hospit two hours a week 
\ 7 олем Lewis 
> O USE on the d cane — 25 2 logy, the psycho- 
Mr logy, nd the t i t " { the various psychoneuroses, 
иш e treatment oi е arous 
neuroses, compul- 


as hyn 5 
'Ypochondria, neurasthenia, organ 


| 


سے 


| 


бо The George Washington University — 


a Р А our 
sions, obsessions, phobias. St. Elizabeth's Hospital, one h 
a week for twelve weeks. 4 
445 Personality Profile Rice 
1. — | у т i r 
Utilization of psychological testing methods for the — 


and special Сар 
a week for four weeks. 


of determining individuals” limitations 
St. Elizabeth's Hospital, one hour 


SURGERY 


Charle 
*$ Stanley W hite, M.D., Professor of Surgery, Executive Oficer. 


da 
hie] | „р , 1 
к. эы Borden, А M., M.D., 4 iate Professor of Surgery. 
A ome. Mit« hell, A.B . М D., Clinical Professor of Surgery 
aul $ yland Kerr, M.D.C.M ‚ Clinical Professor of Surgery. 
| Arch ae Putzki, M.D / taut Professor of SAR 
Vili Eden Riddick, A.B., M.D.. Assistant Professor of Surgery. 
‚ 4m Berry A * А. : 
Ше; Į try Marbury, М D., Assistant Professor of Surgery 
ohn چ‎ Hall, M D., Assistent Professor of Surgery 
ugh ] E a 
C > *yons, M.S., M.D late in Surgery 
line N. * iate in Surgery. 
G . 'pman, M.D., Associate in Surgery 


1 
т 
p Leadbetter, B.S M D 1 iate in Surgery 
1 E 4 , , стай 1n « i 
amin EM Sager, M S., M D., 1 саи in Surgery. 
Alec H ranklin Dean, jr ‚ A.B., M.D., Associate in Surgery. 
arol Witz, M S., M D 4 с 
“Told Ww +» а , ciale їп Surgery 
багы, Walter Krogh, D.D.S., Associate in Surgery. 
Tang) ‹ bur Hyde, M rw" Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
е Speidel, M D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
ar D | 
Саг Pelland, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 


Stews 
rt № 
Maxwell (^ ‹ 
ame. ou 96 Grayson, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
d Stc . 
Nath. lor n Haw held, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
h Norr К 
Chard „ màn Smiler, М D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 


C 
Nig | ‘ 
Edwa ght Thompson, D D.S Clinical In tructor in Surgery. 


Philip Os 


t Li 

Aley ` 
laze J — afritz, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
Y pen“ A : 7 с 1 ` gery 
Harr, E ne Cole, B BL. M D ` Clinical I socios ja Surgery. 
aplan, D.D.S Ch 


A ley Chase, A n cal Im truci Г e Surgery. | 
е ase, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
Uli Sa — Hess, M.D „ Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 
4^ ‚ser, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery. 


оу val 
C Ains, А.В ‚М D Clini Instructor in Surgery. 


ai d 


Vi Surgical Clinics White and Staff 
0 linie 
us and classical cases are presented to the students, whose 


‚Ackground f ive them 
à Of the structure of the body serves to give 


an ц 
nders - 
tanding of the cases. Two hours a week. 
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62 
125-20 
1 25 

I 

, " 

КК. 4 
416 


The, — Marbury 
his course comprises eries of demonstrati ns of surgical inst 
ments and appliances, with a pract al demonstration of theif 

room, the 


uses | he Г T 
prej n of the patient, the operating 
and the duties of each member 0 
led 


materials 
with 


are carefully presented, 


in operating 
consid ) f mi | 

sideration of minor operations and the post operative man 
agem nd mn 7 y 
| enc em mplications is far as possible the lectures wi 
е SUDI need | 
e supplemented by linical application One hour 2 wee 
twenty wecks 
General Surgery Borden 
Course of lectur nd recitation ering General Surgery s 

and che 


“a 

apphed to U 7 " 
sè г UN мек, бика» gastro-intestinal tract, 
ones and ske letal muscles [wo hours а week 


Krogh 


ле surgi 


This cot | | 
* urse 1 red to acquaint the st ident wich tl А 
aspects of the teet ind jaw an | gener |! relationship tot 
other aspects of Surgery. Une hour à week for five weeks 
fnesthesia Chipman 
reti | І i е9 
| heoretical and practic struction is given in the US, 
1 
епега! a › inesthet its. One hour à week for n | 
wee ks [ 
۲ >] The staf 
„ей 
Dispens rv instruction in the princi les and pr ictice of pe 
Instruction of small groups is given 1n General Surgery ? dics 
А o2 7 , ape 
specialties, including anesthesia, neurosurgery» orthoP on 
| | ec 
proctology, and oral surgery University Hospital, on“ x до 
} rency Hospital, one 5, 
F,mergent k пой, 


two and one-half hours daily; 


ace Н spital, one 
nce t $ C ‚ldren 


one and one-half hours daily; Provide : 
two and three-fourths hours three times a week; 

Hospital, one section, one and chree-fourths hours di | 

;ddic 

White, ! utzkh d 


General Surgers 
! ene B 
of lectures ind recitations covering Surge b nes 
| ) 
gastro-intestin il and the > 


a we ek Hall 


Course 
tract, 


to the neck, thorax, 


skeletal muscles. 1 wo hours 


Ihe course imi lude the etiol ЖУ, T athology» 


and treatment о! congenital and acq p an 
and joints, and the clinical instruction in treatmen Опе рой 
m - y в. 

use of appliances for the correction of deformite 


a week гог uxteen WCC. 


419 
411-4 
423-4 

44 
415-26 


E e | rgery (elective White and Staff 
EST tt urse w e given instruction in the 
ers of the f where they 


Leadbetter 


М ree 
Uno AUR Whien Минин 


a. hstration to the entire class of the various surgic al dis- 
ses me А 

Post * “їп stress upon the —— diagnosis and рге- and 

~Pstative саге University Hospital, two hours a week for 


four sections, one and 


J h n А 

Week fo urs twice a week for sixteen weeks and one hour a 

time Or sixteen weeks; Emergency Hospital, one hour three 
= | 

2 ne hour three times a week 


The Staff 


veek; University Hospital, 


Ward Wali 

Well-orgar red e ; i í ө 

Physic; uzed group ward-rounds are made with the visiting 

rounds i 2 : v respective staffs in the course of their usual 
niversity Tht Hospital. one hour three times a week; 

( y *1OSpitàl, one hour three times а week. 

The Эң y * "р | The Staff 

the Кы: fa are assigned and required to thoroughly work uP 

two and an г diagnosis and treatment. Gallinger Hospita 

1d one-half hours three times a week; Emergency Hospital, 


times a week; University Hospital, 


two 
sections, two hours three 
week; St Elizabeth's Hos- 


"15, two hours three times a 


Pital, o 
» one fours! : . 
е fourth of the class, two hours a week. 


MEDI =й” 


ESE E 


UROLOGY 


Francis Randall Hagner, M.D., Professor о] Urology, Executive Ойт. 


Frederick August Reuter, M.D., Clinical Professor of Urology. 


f Urology: 


Homer Gifford Fuller, Ph.B., M.D., Clint al Professor 0 
i , i Jrology: 
Thomas Carlton Thompson, B.S., M.D., Associate Professor of 1 rolog) 
Alan Jeffries Chenery, M.D., 4 iate in Urology 
Charles Perry Howze, M.D., Associate їп Urology. 
Miles Parker Omohundro, M.D., Associate 1n Urology. 
Lyle Millan Mason, M.D., Clinical Instructor 1n Urology 
Gilbert Ottenberg, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor 1n Urology: 
Norvell Belt, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor 1n Urology 
William Glenn Young, M.D., Clinical [nstructor 1n Urology 
.g › 7 Reuter and ot 
481-82 Clinics sary with | 
Clinical demonstration and teaching ın the dispen * Uni- | 
special attention given to venereal cases. Emergency | 
versity Hospitals, one part of each section daily. А n | 
Urol 1 hompe 
471-72 rology field Y 
r s entire 
А systematic course of lectures covering the hid »athologY" 
Urology, including diagnosis, treatment, and morbid | 
One hour a week 
T on 
‚nerv, Thomp® 
473-74 Clinies Hagner, Fuller Chenery f. urologic? 
ы › 
Clinical teaching and demonstrations ОП the -m perati” 
with special emphasis on the pre- and Ї суеп” 


cases, 


4 week fo м 
Gallinger Hospital, one hour а wee! cluding 
and clinical reaching, 


Garfield Hospital ° 


management 


eight weeks. Operative clinics 


, | » of nts. 
cystoscopy and the use of instrumen k 
б { $ y sa week. 
fourth of the class, one and one-half hour Кеше 
; o or 
% Urology Seminar (elective enit 
a and instrumentation in Ё 


Special problems, technique, 
| 
urinary diseases. Une hour 4 week. 


| 
| 
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Jackson, John Melver 


84 The George Wash ington Unit 


ergity 


Tanner, Ivins S 


Utah Weinstein, David Louis 
А.В. 1911, The George Washington With distinction) 
University Williams, Angelo M. 
Troche, Carmen 


P.R 


FEBRUARY 22, 1933 
Va 


m and Lee University 


A.B. 1938, Washingt 


STUDENTS REGISTERED 


1932-33 
The names of all students re isteré | tl hool of Me 11 lurin the » 
SEMIC year 932-76: ага lasad. halo ° ' SS Aa 
| indica» P 1952733 are listed below in а са! огаег Koman numerals 
Wer, © the year of the course in which e student 15 regist Students whe 
tre reo ` - i who 
© registered for the first semester only are indicated by a dagger 
Abbe, Petrena (M | , l M 
Abramson Herbert (M 1 X x P * P 
А.В » Herber y П DA ege 
1 A.M ‹ } { І D 
| : H І M ul Va 
N 
} ( Me , ۸ 
N \ George Wa 
Case, I Н. (Me I! Ar 
м Cas ha B Me I р. 
C Cat ey (M I Vt 
A George W ing 
| Сер; | fed. 1 D. 
| ‹ i f 1 M Me 
M \ Bates Сойер 
( " М s (M IV р. 
| A | Ihe Geor Y tor 
D C Y avid (Med. I Va 
N.Y A > M.S 194 | pe 
| Washingt niversit 
І ( ong (Me I China 
N.Y Ct Frederick (Med. II) N.] 
vert (Med, П M ( , Huntingt Med. 11 N.J 
Univer. seorge Washington ( Abe N fe D 
Ache; Mit y : A.B. 1932, The ( ge Washingtor 
ard, William Med. I М.Ү University ' 
A.B. аа Hi ry (Med. IV DA Cohn, Rot Med. I D.C 
| р Univ: ! he George Washin B ge W gtor 
k 
Jak ( D.C 
" - 
0 
N.Mex 
D.( о 
Mass N.Y 
Bla, hiver, 1 с N.J 
i là Willian M 1 
Ba 193; i ! Marion (Med. IV Pa ( N.Y 
tone e" iver y of Pittsburgh ‹ М.Ү 
hinin, Wi Per Eugene (Med. 1 NY 
Ak 59 Med. III M NY 
"t e George Washing: Corey, Walter V \ Med. IV 
hive а І 
and, Ме! е ( i dante V Med. П Mass е 
A.B > Ms Allen (Med. IV Ny ( ‹ at 
Be Uaiy 2:, The George Wasi { і Me Utah 
te ( А А M І D. 
Brig Чү N K. (M I Utah 
à D. A EF М Wast 
k N 
3 lowa 5 
Un; 4 Da Peter (Me \ N.J 
"п, Ed lecker, Martin (Med. IV Wis 
m AB “th Louise Med. 11 ATA АҢ Capita versity 
Br, 191 i *.1 А 
Wn, Joh inter College рек ` Michael R Med. I N.J 
| aurenc Med. IV Cali AB { versity of Alabama 


86 


deMarco, Joseph, Med. 11 
A.B. 1931, Clark University 

Diamond, David (Me Ill 
A.B. 1930, The George Was! 

University 

Diamond, Her 1 (Me 

Dominick, Joł Med. I 

Donahey, Vix ‹ 


D'Onofrio, Gr 
B.S. 1931, University 
Dorset, Virgil Jackson 


A.B. 1931, The George Washingtor 


University 


Dugan, Thomas Joseph 


Dusbabek, James Albert (Med 
Dye, Geneva Margaret (M 
A.B. 1930, The George W 


University 


Echavarria, Fran 

Eklund, Ray 
A.B. 1930, 

Elder, Harr 


Ferguson, Edwar 
Ferraiuoli, E. Blas (Me 


Fine, Irvin Jack (Med. III 


A.B. 193 Georg 


Med 


Fischbach Iph David (M 
A.B. 19 Catawba College 
Flood, Clyde E. (Med. 111 
Foster, Major Schuessler (M 
H i P ł 
In 1 
Fugitt, F W Med. IV 
Fusfeld, ( e Let Med. II 
Gallardo, José Art M I 
B.S. 1931, A.M The G 
Washington Ur í 
Gelpi, William P. (M IV 
fGenua, Albert John (Med. I 
Gerber, Aaron Harry (Med. III 
A.B. 1 The ( Was) 
University 
Gerber, Le Med. 1 
fGervurtz, Frank Edward (Med 
А.В. 1932, The George Was! 
University 
Glassman, Samuel (M I 


Med. 1 
1. 111 
IV 

I 


The George Washi ng 


Mass 


| — 
Gla h, Nat! І n D.C 
V B. 1 G W gton 
Universi = 
Goldberg, George 1. (Med. 111 NY. 
A s Ё ^ ton 
oar Joseph He fed. 11) DE 
A.B eu \ ngton 
Universit x 
\ nsohn, Leon Nathanie fed. I NJ 
A.B. 1 0 ка rdiet » 
Gray, See Nash (Med. IV Wi 
A.B ican University pc 
Greenberg n M. (Med. IV NY 
Gree r Irving (Med. П 
V. B seorge Washington 
- : En 
Gr umes A y (Med. II) - 
B 31, Frank and Marshall 
x NY 
п la Med. HI 
А.В. 1931, The George Washington 
I NY 
f Isidore (Med. IV 
A.B I George Washington 
University NY 
Gruberman, Edv Isidor (Med. Ш) м 
»ust James William (Med. П) 
A.B. 1931, Alma ( ge k 
; р 
la Hilton Drummond (Med. 111) daho 
Hall, William Jarvis (Med. I ; 
Hd І University of Idaho pi 
І John Phelps Med. 1 
A.B. 1932, ( Wesleyan University Urah 
Hansen, Howard (Med. III pc 
Наг; How Edward (Med. HD 
A.B Occidental College Mont- 
Hary Lamar Blewett (Med. 1) pc 
Ha Jerome Blaine (Med. I) Del 
H ge Ale Med. IV 
\ b. i I * bs „f Pennsylvania Ohio 
Hart, Virgil Cooley (Med. П i 
A.B. 191 Ob 1 College Д 
Hartman, Clarence Richard (Med: D үйү: 
1 Don Virgil (Med. D pe 
Hav Robert Barron (Med ) 
giae dee p 
Helwig, Frederick George Med. D 
2 1932, Franklin and Marsha Ny 
He on, James Alex (Med. Ш) 
A.B Washington and Lee 
I Т Сай 
+ 1 
H Rolla Burchard (Med. 1V) Urab 
H Vernet Harold (Med. П) n ре 
Hobart, Harold McComb (Med б 
B.S. 1929, Alma C len Med. 11) р 
Hoov William Mitchell, jr. (MEET 
| ve Washingt 
A.B. 19 The George y 
N 
Universit Ne 
Horow wel Med. 1D. ү, I 
foward, William LO ashineton 
B | [he George рь. 
I 
H G 
H ы 
I ma 
A.B 334, A.M 
George Was 
tHu Ma 
A.B. 193 The George 


| versity 


SNL bis 


88 The George Washington University 


Perlson, Joseph (Med. II Wis heinmel, Archie (Med. III NY. 


A.B. 1931, University of Wisconsin А.В. 1931. The George Washington | 
Pincock, Glen (Med. [ЇЇ D.C University | 
Popkin, Michael Sherman (Med. II Conn Shreehan, Hubert Francis (Med. II1 М, 
B.S. 1931, Yale University hulman, Isidore (Med. IIl DG 
Presti, Arthur Anthony (Med. II Ohio A.B. 1931, The George Washington | 
A.B. 1931, Hiram College 1 ә ' 
Price, Lance Charles (Med. IV Ala hupe, Reed Dalton (Med. IV Arit. ) 
Prussin, George (Med. IV) N.Y egel, Victor (Med. | NJ. 
| B є George Washington Iverman, Morris (Med. IV pe 
| { A.B. 1 The G Washington \ 
| University 
Qualheim, Cla В. (Me Wash imonton, Kinsey Macle Med. IV Idaho 
B.S. 1931, University y ing A.B. 1 The George Washington \ 
Quinones, Pascasio (Med. 1 P.R Universit J 
Ar Med. II NY 
| Rack, М Alfonso (Med. 11 Pa kelly, John 1 | Сәй, 


oe | ers of Marylar Uta tate Agricultural 
taffel, William (Med. II D.C 4 
Reeves, Clyde Pinckney (Med. IV DA W Med. I NI 
Reeves, George William (Med. 111 р. п Beverly (Med. 1 De 
| Reff, Benjamin F, (Med. IV) N.Y arolyn Hannah (Med. III) p 
i А.В. 1929, The George Washington The George Washington 
Unive / 
Reif, Irving Le І N.Y nyder Leslie Wash 
| B.S. 19 I f Virginia B 
| Revilla, Antonio Gonzalez (Med. | Panama W | " 
Richard, d'Albert Joseph (Med. II La nyder, Luther Henry DS 
| Richardson, Francis Xavier (Med. IV) D.C А.В. 1931, Gettysbur MJ 
| Richwine, Alfred Henry (Med. IV DA ome Cha I 
Richwine, Barton Winters (Med. III D. A.B. 1929, St. John's p. C 
Roache, Fred Brinning (Med. III Ky Sorrell, William George Md 
A.B. 1931. The George Washington picknall, Charles G. (Med. I NJ. 
| University Spirito, Michael William (Med. 1) | 
| Robb, Harry loseph (Med. IV Pa B.S. 1932, The George Washington 
І B.S. 1929, University of Pittsburgh NY | 
f Robbins, Irving (Med. 111 D.C Med. Il к 
B.S. 1929, M.S. 19 New York ersity of Alabama 
University York University NJ. 
Robbins, Nathan (Med. 11 N.Y e David (Med. UD) 
A.B. 1930, Syracuse University 1930, Rutgers Uni- 
| А.М. 1931, The George Washingtor Md. 
i University gin (Med. 1 Ohio 
1 Robinsor Md у (Med. П | 
А.В. 1 eto of Toledo Utah 
| Unive venson E. (Med. III Ecuador | 
| Rogge, Edg Wash iescum › C. (Med. 111 r 
Ross, Pete Pa A.B ; 4 
| B niver Pittsburgh І N.Y 
o Royer, Clark W. (Med. UD Mich liva > 
: А.В. 1931, Albion Colleg B.S. 1 pc 
Rude, Gilbert Britt (Med. III D.C ılliv pe 


| R Francis Edward (Med. I) Com ter, James Marion (Med. Ш) 
| A.B. 1930, The George Washington 
Í acks, Harry (Med. I D.C University 
anger, Emerson Joseph (M I11 Mic! Idaho 
B.S. 1931, Hillsd Colle Tall. Al Med. 1 
І Schaill, Clayton Milfor Wa BS University of Idaho NY 
B.S. 19 Univ ty Tas k. Irv Med. II 
i | Scibelli, Anthony Josep N.Y A.B. 1911. University of North а 
| А.В. 1931, Se. John's D hata! ш) Va 
Selinkoff, Joshua Jess N.Y i, Wil Med, рќ 
, A.B. 1929, The George Washingto Thom, Alfred Pembroke, 111 (Med: I) pC 
| University rin T Laan cen с ر‎ ЖЕ 
i Shank, John T. (Med. III Ohio Toledo. A F. Perez (Med. IV Dt 
[ A.B. 1930, Ohio Wesleyan University uni OA N.Y 
} Shapiro, Frank (Med. 1 N.Y Meran. ee y 
| | A.B. 1932, The George Washington м ett ee NY 
University ; 
| Shea, Samuel Hazen (Med. I D Valente, Frank Natale (Med. 11) 
D. 


Sheedy, Leo Patrick (Med. ТУ Pa B.S. 1 


Manhattan College 


The School of Medicine 


Weber, ( harles | M 
teks, Normar Ernest (Med 
tinstein, Irvine (Med. 11 


3.5, 1931, ( 
N 


New York 
Weller Margaret Catherir 
A.B. 1931, The Geor 


t niversity 
W 


illiams, Duvall McClella 
A.B. | 26, | 


Carolina 


ge 


viversity 


NUMBER OF REGISTRATIONS 


First year 
Second year 
Third year 
Fourth year 


Total 


GEOGRAPHICA І 


Alabama 
Arizona 
California 
China 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Ecuador 
Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 


Minnesota 
Montana 
New Jerse y 
Ne Ww Me XICO 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Panama 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 


South Dakota 


Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 


Washington 
West Virginia 


W isconsin 


Total 


GRADUATES OF COLLEGES REGISTERED IN THE SCHOOL 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Alabama, University of 

Albion College 

Alle gheny Colle ge 

Alma College 

American University 

Arizona, University of 

Bates College... 

Brigham Young University 
Buena Vista College 

California, Universitv of 
Capital University 

Catawba College 

Catholic University of America 
Clark University 


I 


OF MEDICINI 


I 
Colby College N 2 
College of the City of New York , І 
Columbia University 2 
Cornell University 2 
Franklin and Marshall College 83 


George Washington University 2 
Gettysburg College 1 
Hillsdale College 1 
Hiram College 2 
Holy Cross, College of the 1 
Hunter College Б. 
Kalamazoo College 2 
Idaho, University of I 
Kenyon College І 
Lebanon Valley College 


School of Medicine 


Manhattan College Rutgers Unive rsity 
yg shall College St. John’s College 
Maryland, University of St. Vincent College 
ami University South Dakota State College 
PW Me xico, University of I Stanford University 
мем York University Syracuse University 
vorth Carolina, University of i Toledo, University of 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


| The George Washington University Law School, established in 18% 
j discontinued somewhat later, and reorganized in 1865, is the oldest 
i the District of Columbia. The course of instruction for the degree 
I 
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* The President of the University and the Dean of the Law School are ex-officio members © 

committees. 

t Elected by the Faculty 


The Law School 9 


Bachelor of Laws, originally requiring two years, 
to three years. A course leading to the degree 
added in 1877. In 1900 the School took part in the organization of the 
Association of American Law Schools and has been a member of the 


Association since that time. In 1911 the School became 
In 


was increased in 1898 
of Master of Laws was 


coeducational. 
1924 the late afternoon course for students with limited schedules was 


increased to four years. On September 1, 1925, the entrance rec 
Were increased to two years of college work. The School is ap 
the Council of Legal Education of the American Bar Associ 
September 1, 1925, it has occupied a new building, 


Juirements 
proved by 
ation. Since 


designed and con- 
Structed for its use. This building has been named Stockton Hall in 


honor of the late Rear Admiral Charles H. Stockton, President of the 
Iniversity from 1910 to 1918. The building contains nine classrooms, 


ibrary space with a maximum capacity of 40,000 volumes, and ten 
Offices for professors. 


[HE LIBRARY 


The Law School Library contains the decisions of the highest courts of 
all the States, the Reports of the United States Supreme Court and other 
Federa] courts, the English Reprints and English Law Reports, the United 
States Statutes, the statutes of all of the States, the Englisl 


Principal English and American digests, legal encyclopedias 
of 


a statutes, the 


and collections 
annotated cases, and the leading textbooks and legal periodicals. 
The library is open from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. on week days and from 2 


to 6 p.m. on Sundays. 


Tur Law Review 


The Ge rge Washington Law Review, published quarterly by the 
iversity. = edited by the Faculty and students of the Law School. 


tis devoted exclusively to the field of governmental and Federal public 


*w. The location of the University in the Nation's Capital, where the 
Primary sources of Federal public law may be observed in Operation, 
affords 4 unique opportunity for specialization in this field. Each issue 
Includes leading articles, student editorials, notes on recent cases, and 
00k reviews, 
trative 
Intern 
tra4 


Among the subjects included in this held are adminis- 
law, admiralty, constitutional law, federal trade commission, 
ational law, interstate commerce, immigration, patents, copyrights, 


€ marks taxation, trade regulation, tariff commission, radio com- 
I Й Ур 

Mission, and veteran’s administration. 4 ER i 
litorial work of the Review is in charge of a Faculty editor- 
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on the student editorial board is one of the highest honors as well as one 
of the most valuable experiences which may be attained by the law 


student. 


ADMISSION 


For a statement of the general regulations and procedure for admission 
to the University, see pages 48-52 of the University catalogue. 

Applications for admission and certificates of prelegal study should be 
filed with the Director of Admissions not later than two weeks before 
the registration period. Applications for admission with advanced stand- 
ing should be filed with the Dean of the Law School not later than ten days 
before the registration period. 


For THE BACHELOR or Laws DEGREE 


Candidates for this degree must have completed before admission fifteen 
units of approved secondary-school work, and at least two years—sixty 
semester-hour credits—of approved college work. The completion of this 
work must be evidenced by proper certificates. In no case w ill a student be 
admitted with a condition in any part of the entrance requirement, Ай 
application for admission may be rejected on the ground of unsatisfactory 
scholarship in prelegal studies. 

The college work required for admission may be completed in the Junior 
College of The George Washington University. Applicants for such college 
work should communicate with the Director of Admissions of the Uni- 
versity. 

ADVANCED STANDING 

Students from approved law schools may receive not more than tw? 
years’ credit toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws for work done in 
such schools. Applicants for admission with advanced standing must 
file certified transcripts of record showing high-school, college, and law 
credits. The right is reserved to refuse such credit, in whole or in part 
or to allow it conditionally or after examination, and credit given may be 
withdrawn for subsequent poor work. No student will be admitted wh? 
has been in attendance at another law school and is ineligible, because 9 
poor scholarship, to return to that school. 

Students intending to attend summer school sessions at other la 
schools and desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in their 
course for the degree of Bachelor of Laws at this Law School, must first 
have the courses they wish to take approved by the Dean. In no event 
will credits be recognized in excess of those which might be obtained P 
a similar period in this School. 


For THE Master or Laws DEGREE 


` . p е r eif 
Candidates for this degree must have completed at the time of th st 
mu 


admission not less than two years of work in an approved college, 


пе 


T, 
né 
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have received the degree of Bachelor of Laws or an equivalent degree 


attained in the course for 
the law degree an average grade equivalent to the grade 
Law School or must have been admitted by sy 
Council. 


from an accredited law school, and must have 


of B in this 
ecial action of the Dean's 


UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 


Persons eligible for admission to regular standing may, in the discretion 
of the Dean, be admitted as unclassified students 


» TO courses aggregating 
Not more than four hours a week 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS IN Law 


А limited number of persons who cannot qualify as candidates for 


Сергее in Law, but who are over twenty-hve years of age 
their 


a 
and because of 
maturity, training, and experience seem qualified to 


Study of Law, may be admitted to the Division of University 
Sion Students as “university” students. Candidates for admission as 
"Diversity students in Law must file written applications, setting forth 
their qualifications in detail, and letters and certificates to prove the 
acts stated therein as to their education and experience. Work done by 
‘uch university students will not be counted toward a degree, 


Pursue the 
and Exten- 


REGISTRATION 

Before attending classes each student must present himself in pe 
9r registration. No student will be registered in the Law School until 
Proper credentials have been filed and approved by the proper officers of 
the University (see “Admission”, above). 

Only with the approval of the Dean's Council may а student be per- 
Mitted to register in the second semester of a year subject before he has 
“ompleted the attendance in the first semester of that subject. 

n all cases where students are permitted to register in one semester 
la year subject, they must register for the other semester of that subject 
not later than one calendar year from the time the attendance in the first 
Semester was completed, 


rson 


€gistration is permitted at the beginning of either semester. Stu- 


ents beginning the study of Law in the second semester, however, may 
5 E Б 

Pursue 
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only a limited schedule. If such students complete the course in 


à ' TTE a zt ) 
tracts and Criminal Law in the second semester and I ersonal Prop- 
By and Torts in the following summer session, they may, during the 
folloy 


ving academic year, take the course of study recommended for 
Second. ye; r late-afternoon students. 

Qualified students who are entitled to advanced standing on records 
tom other approved law schools or who have completed courses at this 
aw School during former periods of attendance, may register at the 
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beginning of the second semester for subjects which commence at that 
time, but not for year subjects. 

Registration days for the academic year 1933-34 will be Monday and 
Tuesday, September 18 and 19, 1933, and Wednesday and Thursday 
January 31 and February 1, 1934. Except where special permission ® 
given, students must register on the regular registration days. A late 
registration fee of $$ will be charged each student who is permitted @ 
register after the regular registration days. No registration may be made 
for a semester subject after the first two weeks of a semester, or for a yea! 
subject after the first four weeks of the year. 

Registration may be changed only with the permission of the Deal 
A fee of $2 will be charged for each such change. 

For further information regarding registration, see pages 53-54 of the 
University catalogue. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


University fee, for each semester or for any part thereof $8.00 
Tuition fee, for each semester-hour credit of courses taken (minimum charge A 
for one semester, $24) 8.00 
Graduation fee 20.00 
Fee for special examinations, for each subject 5:0 
Late-registration fee, charged students who fail to register within the 
designated pe riod 5.00 
Reinstatement fee, charged students who are reinstated after being sus- 00 
pended for delinquency in fees $0 
2. 


Change fee, for each change in program after registration 


Tue University Fer 
i y ی‎ ет 
Payment of the University fee, charged all students, secures to м” 
У - . * ө . . 1 
the following student-activity privileges: (1) gymnasium privileges i 
cluding participation in intra-university athletic sports, and the use 


the University tennis courts; (2) the University Hatchet, the official 5 т 
‹ arhlet! 


dent newspaper, which is issued weekly; (3) admission to home eli 
a 


contests, unless otherwise specified; (4) admission to University deb 
(5) the services of the Department of Health Administration. 


PAYMENT OF FEES w 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Comptroller, 2033 G Street N 
tend class 


No student is permitted to complete registration or to at ble 
until all fees are paid. Fees for each semester are due and pay? 
advance at the time of registration. rollet 


students registering for more than three semester-hours 
tracts for semester charges, except for the University fee and 
permitting instalment payments as follows: First semester—on 
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the time of registration, plus the University fee and deposits; one third 
оп November 1; one third on December 1. Second semester 


-опе third at 
the time of registra ti n, pit 


is the University fee and deposits; one third 
on March 1; one third on April 1 Students registering for three 
“88, and students in the School of Medicine, are 
Contracts for instalment 
Students wl 


у 


hours ог 
not privileged to sign 
payments 

10 fail to meet instalment payments by the sixteenth of 
the month will be have 


Paid all accrued fees, a re instatement fee of $5, and have been officially 
feinstated. A 


> suspended and may not attend classes until they 


suspended student may not be reinstated for the semester 


after two weeks from the date of suspension. Applications for reinstate- 
Ment are to be made to the Dean of the School or Director of the Division 
which the student is registered 

No student may register in any department of the I niversity who owes 
ĉes in any other department of the University. 

Audit. fi 


TS pay all fees chargeable to students reg stered tor credit except 
} ` 
the late-registration fee. 

WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 

Applicat; ns 
to the I Jean o 
Student is reg 
Notice. 


for withdrawal must be made in person or in writing 
f the School or the Director of the Division in which the 
istered. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable 

In authorized withdrawals and cl 
Ments will be 


as follows : 


anges in schedules financial adjust- 
made on the principle of the three instalments a semester, 


‘rst semester: Withdraw als dated on or before October 31, cancelation 
Nt * second and third instalments; withdrawals dated on or before 
„ember зо, cancelation of the third instalment; no refunds or rebates 
il be allo; 


wed on withdrawals dated subsequent to November 5 
: Second Semester: Withdrawals dated on or before February 28, can- 
‘elation ОЁ the second and third instalments; withdrawals dated on or 
E March 31, cancelation of the third instalment; no refunds vs 

ates will be allowed on withdrawals dated subsequent to March 31. 

9 case will any part of an initial instalment of tuition be refunded, 
case will tuition be re luced or refunded because of nonattend- 
Pon classes, А 
Permission to withdraw and no certificate of work done will be 


4 Student who has not a clear financial record. 


ance u 
No 


Rive, 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


$ à; ER i - 
scholarship, are administered by the University Committee on Student 
of * and Scholarships. Applications should be made to the Registrar 
e Un; 


niversity, 
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| 
| 
Through the generosity of friends of the University a number of loan | 
funds are available to students in the Law School. Among them is the | 
Henry Strong-William A. Maury Scholarship Loan Fund, established by 
the Henry Strong Educational Foundation in memory of Henry Strong | 
and William A. Maury. Application for loans should be made to the | 
Registrar of the University. | 
The following prizes are awarded annually in the Law School: | 
Ellsworth Prize.—The Ellsworth Prize of $25, offered by Mr. Fritz Y: 
Briesen, is awarded to the student doing the best work in the subject | 
of Patent Law Practice. It was awarded in 1931-32 to Leland Leon | 
Chapman. | 
Samuel Herrick Prize.—A prize of $25, founded by Samuel Herricks 
Esq., is awarded annually to that member of the graduating class in the | 
Law School (excepting the winner of the John Bell Larner gold medal), 
who has attained the highest average grade in the work of the third yeah | 
It was awarded in 1931-32 to Louise Frances Feinstein. 
John Bell Larner Prize.—This prize, established by the bequest of | 
John Bell Larner, consists of a gold medal which is awarded annually | 


to that member of the graduating class in the Law School who асса 
lof 


1 
J 


the highest average grade in the entire course for the degree of Bache 
of Laws. It was awarded in 1931-32 to Jesse Rink Wallace. 

John Ordronaux Prizes.—These prizes were established in 1909 DY 
the bequest of John Ordronaux. The amount of $50 is awarded annually 
to the student in the Law School who has attained the highest averaß® 
grade in the first-year, full-time, regular course; and $50 to the student 
who has attained the highest average grade in the second-year, full-time 
regular course. The former was awarded in 1931-32 to Stanton Canfie 
Peele, jr., and the latter to Henry Dallas Linscott. 


ORDER OF THE COIF 


The Order of the Coif is a national honor society with chapter 
thirty-two law schools, the purpose of which is "to foster a spirit © 
careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have attaine 8 
high grade of scholarship.”” The George Washington University Chapt 
was established in 1926. Students are elected each year from the highest 
ranking 10 per cent of the graduating class of the Law School 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Students in the Law School are subject to, and are expected wh 
themselves with, the general University regulations stated on pages 493 


s in 


to familiari 


and 69-74 of the University catalogue. 


Amount oF Work 


]-time sectio 
ta 


A student who takes a majority of his courses in the ful 
from 9.10 a.m. to I p.m., may, with the permission of the Deam 
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work not exceeding fifteen hours а week. For such students the 
Period of attendance is three academic years. 

A student who takes a majority of his courses in the afternoon sections 
or in classes held before 9 a.m., may not register for more than ten hours 


a week. For such students the minimum period of attendance is four 
academic years. 


minimum 


The amount of work carried by any student may be restricte 


d when, in 
the judgment of the Dean, the best interests of the student re 


quire it 
ATTENDANCE 


No student will be allowed credit in any subject unless he has been 
tegularly registered and in regular attendance and has done all the work 
fequired in the course in that subject 

Absences of то per cent or less of the class hours in any given subject 
lo not affect the student’s attendance credit. Absences in excess of 


5 Per cent will make him ineligible for examination or credit in that 
Subject 


Subject will be totaled from all subjects taken during the academic year, 


and for each fifteen hours of excess absences thus shown, the year’s credit 
Stained by the student shall be reduced by one semester-hour. Lateness 
' registration shall count as absence. Credit for attendance shall begin 
With the date of approval of registration by the Comptroller's Office. 


^ 


Absences exceeding 10 but not exceeding 25 per cent in each 


EFFECT or NONRESIDENCE 
у i ` i we ive ce ^c 
( andidates absent from residence for more than two successive semesters 
may reenter and continue their work only under the rules and regulations 
'n force at the time of their return. The Dean's Council, howex er, may 
Permit such students to continue their work under the entrance require- 


Ments in force at the time they were admitted to the School. 


GRADES 


rade of a student in each subject is indicated by the letters P ( $$), 
"ог F, (below сс), failed. The meaning of these grades is as follows: 
» Pass, means that the work has been successfully completed and full 
тей given for the subject. 
> failed, means that the work in the subject has been a failure and 
4С no credit will be given. To obtain credit the student must repeat the 
of ест; but a student who, in the work of the year, has received a grade 
In one subject only and obtained a general average of C, may take 
© next regular examination in that subject, and if on such reexamination 


© арр. = > & 2 
“ttains the grade of С or better, he will be given a grade of D (бо) in 
e Subiec 
t 
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At the end of each academic year each student is given an average 
numerical grade for his work for the year. These numerical grades rank 
as follows: 4 (85-100), excellent; В (75-84), very good; С (65-74), 
good; D (60-64), poor; U (below 60), unsatisfactory. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Written examinations are held at the close of the first semester in sub- 
jects which are then completed and at the close of the second semester in 
all other subjects. All students are required to take the regular exami- 
nations in the subjects pursued, unless excused by the Dean. A student 
who, with the consent of the Dean, does not take the final examination 
in a subject with the class in which he is enrolled, may take the next regular 
examination given in the subject. 

No student shall be given an examination in, nor permitted to receive 
credit in, less than an entire subject. In any case where a student is per- 
mitted to register for one semester only of a year subject, he shall not take 
the examination in that subject until the other semester has been com- 
pleted. If no regular examination in that subject is scheduled at thë 
time the other semester is completed, then the student shall not be given 
a special examination but shall be required to take the next regular exami- 
nation. ] 

No special examinations will be given; except, that upon written appli- 
cation to the Dean’s Council, showing sufficient cause, a candidate for 4 
degree at a convocation before the next regular examination, if he woul 
be entitled to take a postponed examination, may, in the discretion of thé 
Dean's Council, be given a special examination not less than sixty days 
after the one which he failed to take. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Students are divided into classes on the completion of semester-hours 
of credit as follows: first year, to twenty-seven; second year, twenty-eight 
to fifty-five; third year, fifty-six or more. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


In order to be eligible to represent the University in any intercollegiat® 
nonathletic activity a student must be a regularly enrolled candidate 
for a degree, registered for at least nine hours, and not on probation: 
In order to participate in other student activities a student must be 
registered for at least two courses and not on probation. f 

A detailed statement of the regulations governing participat! 
intercollegiate athletie contests may be secured from the Secretary ? 
the Faculties. PE 

Before a student may participate in any activity he must be certifie 
as eligible by the Registrar of the University. The Faculty adviser P 


on in 
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charge of each activity shall submit to the Registrar a list of all student 
candidates for participation in that activity. For the purpose of deter- 


mining eligibility under these rules, a student’s quality-point index wil] 


be calculated at the end of each semester, irrespective of the amount of 


Work carried. 
STUDENT LIFE 
Livinc ACCOMMODATIONS 


[he George Washington Univ ersity is an urban institution. le main- 
tains no dormitories. For the benefit of nonresident students registers 
of rooms which have been inspected and approved are kept in the office 
of the Director of Women’s Personnel Guidance, where inquiries in respect 
to housing facilities should be addressed Satisfactory accommodations 
Can be found near the 1 niversity. 

Single rooms usually range in price from $15 to $25 a month, and double 
from $10 to $20 a month a person. Rooms with board, including break- 
fast and dinner, cost from $35 to $45 a month a person. 

It is advisable for students to reach the University two or three days 
before the opening of the term in order that they may become established 
satisfactory living quarters before class work begins. Renting by mail 
IS unsatisfactory. Lists of houses will be mailed on request, but students 
are advised to make personal inspection before engaging rooms. 


WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students under twenty-three years of age must have their 
residences approved by the Director of Women’s Personnel Guidance, 
Unless they are living with family or relatives. Registration is not com- 
Plete until such approval is given. 


APPOINTMENT BUREAL 


The Appointment Bureau is maintained to assist graduates and students 
finding positions for which their college work has prepared them, and 
to cooperate with employers who wish to fill vacancies. Enrolment is 
Ореп to graduates and students without charge for placement. 

‘ ‘or further information address the Placement Secretary, The George 

ashington University, Washington, D. C. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


An employment service is operated to assist self-supporting students 
in finding employment. The University offers every possible assistance, 
Ut success in self-support depends upon the student himself. 
Tospective students who expect to earn any part of their expenses and 
Who do not have definite appointment to positions before coming to Wash- 
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ington, should have the means of support for at least one semester. A 
minimum budget of $100 a month is recommended. 

Many out-of-town students secure positions in the Departments of 
the Government in Washington by taking the United States Civil Service 
examinations in their home States. The hours of employment permit 
them to pursue a college course in the late afternoon. 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


[he payment of the University fee entitles students to health services 
hereinafter described. Through reports from the students and Uni- 
versity officials, the University attempts to keep informed as to all cases 
of illness among its students. 

Medical privileges include: (1) the physical examination of all students 
entering from secondary schools; (2) three visits by the University phys! 
cian or surgeon, office or home, in any one illness, exclusive of a specialists 
surgical operation, laboratory, or X-ray examination; (3) hospitalization 
including board, medicine, and nursing in the University Hospital for not 
more than two weeks during a school term—the necessity to be determine 
by the Director of Health Administration. The duration of hospitaliza" 
tion period (maximum, two weeks) is also to be determined by the Direc- 
tor of Health Administration. | 

his medical benefit does not include treatment for illness or disability 
incurred previous to the University term or prior to payment of the Unr 
versity registration fee. ] 

Students are allowed, if they so desire, to engage physicians and nurses 
of their own choice, but when they do so they will be responsible for the 
fees charged. 

Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empoweret 
limit or deny the medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has 
by his misconduct or breach of the rules of the University, made himse 


Fo “eer £0 
ineligible; (2) the Director of Health Administration has authority ho 


] to 


determine the necessity and length of hospitalization; (3) students W 
have severed their connection with the University are ineligible for medica 
benefits; (4) students intending to train for athletic teams are required - 
pass a careful examination at the beginning of each semester; (5) the 
above regulations apply during the Summer Sessions of the University: 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


lhe courses of instruction in Law are listed on pages 23-2 


THE DEGREES 


: à : и А t «he Là" 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the 
School, the degree of Bachelor of Laws or Master of Laws is conferre® 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF LAWS DEGREE 


Го be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 


residence, and scholarship requirements and must complete the prescribed 
number of credits and required subjects. Particular attention is called 
lO the statement of graduation requirements on pages 71-73 of the Univer; 


ТУ?) 
Catalogue. 


RESIDENCE 


The residence requirement for this degree is three academic years 


for 


full-time students or four academic years for students with limited 
Schedules. A year’s attendance in the late afternoon classes for students 
With limited schedules is counted as residence for three fourths of a year. 
n the case of students admitted with advanced standing, at least one 
full year of this residence requirement must be spent in The ( 
Washington University. 

A student who at the end of any regular period of residence—the first 
Semester, the second semester, or the summer session has completed 


зеогре 


Subjects which equal in semester-hours the total number of semester- 
Ours required for the degree for which he is a candidate, but has failed 
to complete the full residence requirements for that degree, must be in 
residence during additional periods sufficient to satisfy completely the 
residence requirements. In all such cases the student must be in residence 
during the entire period and must satisfy the attendance requirements of, 
and pass the examination in, at least one subject. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws is set forth 
Under the first, second, and third years of the “Plan of Study”, below. 
1€ successful completion of the courses there listed is required for the 
“gree. The credit requirement is a minimum of eighty semester-hours. 


COMBINED ARTS AND LAW CURRICULUM 


Che University will confer the degree of Bachelor of Arts upon the com- 
Pletion of three years of college work and the first year in the Law School. 
П Order to be certified to the authorities of Columbian College as having 
*atisfactorily completed one year of law work, the student must have 
completed twenty-eight semester-hours in the Law School, with an aver- 
аде of 6; per cent or better (see the Columbian College announcement, 
Pages 100-1 of the University catalogue). The Bachelor of Laws degree 
will be conferred upon the completion of the remainder of the work for 
that degree. 


COMBINED ENGINEERING AND LAW CURRICULUM 
The 


t University will confer the degree of Bachelor of Science in En- 
Deeri x 


ng upon the completion of the first three years of the curriculum 


for that degree in the School of Engineering and the first year in the Law 
School (see the School of Engineering announcement, page 151 of the | 
University catalogue). The Bachelor of Laws degree will be conferred 
upon the completion of the remainder of the work for that degree. | 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The eighty semester-hours of work required for the degree must be 


Unless a student in each academic year receives a grade above F in at 
least three fourths of the semester-hours for which he is registered and 
obtains a numerical average grade of not less than 60, he will be denied 
registration in the future; but upon written application to the Committee 
on Reinstatement, showing sufficient cause, and after a personal hearings | 
if he so desires, he may be reinstated on such conditions as the committee 
may impose. | 


( 
completed with an average grade of at least С. | 
} 


Honors 


The degree of Bachelor of Laws “with distinction" will be awarded 
students who obtain an average grade of 4. | 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF LAWS DEGREE ( 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Laws must complete twenty | 

semester-hours of work in subjects not counted toward the degree 0 
Bachelor of Laws. 

This degree will not be conferred until one academic year after the 
candidate receives the degree of Bachelor of Laws. All requirement 
must be completed in not exceeding two years after registration for the 
work for the degree. 

SCHOLARSHIP 


Courses taken for the Master's degree must be completed with 2П 
average grade of not less than B. 


REQUIRED SUBJECTS 


Trusts, Conflict of Laws, and Constitutional Law must be included і 
the course for the degree of Master of Laws if not previously taken. 1 
first-year subject and no second-year required subject may be countè 
toward this degree. 

PLAN OF STUDY 

The subject matter is so related in the curriculum as to give an under" 
standing of the relations between subjects. For this reason the subject 
must be taken in the order provided for in the plan of instruction. * 

A student who has not completed all the first-year subjects таў 
permitted to register for a limited number of second-year subjects " 


— — — — 
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which he may be qualified. In no case, 
unless the student’s program for the 
required, first-year subjects. 

In no case will a student who is a candidate for a degree in Law be 
Permitted to take any subjects listed as third-year subjects unless he has 
Completed all the required subjects of the 
required subjects of the second year 


however, will this be permitted 
year includes the uncompleted, 


first year and at least three 


Qualified third-year students may elect a limited number of graduate 
Subjects and count them toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Laws may elect and count 
toward that degree third-year subjects not already counted toward the 
degree of Bachel or of Laws. 


ne p "тч * , Sem 
First Year hrs Third Year hrs 
Civil Procedure 4 ммр Constitutional Law. . Pret у 
ontracts 7 A A ® 4 
Criminal Law and Procedure 3 Moot Court or Patent Moot Court. 4 
'ersonal Property тез 4 Electives*. 12 
Real Property I so... 4 GE 
Orts x @ Total 24 
Tota 28 : 
otal Master of Laws 
Second Year Administrative Law... 2 
Bills and Notes 4 History of Law......... 4 
Equity II Mr 4 International Law ERU 
“Vidence i | 4 Interstate Commerce Law........ 2 
teal Property II а Soe Taxation E A TA 4 
“l€Ctives * í . 12 lrade Regulation 4 
Total 28 О О. 20 
Hours oF INSTRUCTION 
The regular course for full-time students is given from 9.10 a.m. to 


I p.m. 


held at стс 


and 6.10 p.m. 


For catalogues, 


Employed students may take the regular course in the classes 


application blanks, and further information, address 


the Dean of the Law School, The George Washington University, Stock- 


‘on Hall, Washington, D. C. 


— 


- 


ne N ^ 
estic Relations (2), Insurance 


M^ Jankruptcy (2 » Conflict 

T Oftgages (5 

"AW > 1 
4), Public 

indicate ch. ‚= 


of Laws 
2), Real Property III (2 
he number of seme ster-hours of credit 


tilities 


Dx COurses from which electives may be selected 
р 2), Quasi-contracts (2 
4), Equity III 2), | 
funicipal Corporations (2), Organization of Corporations 
), Suretyship 


for the second year, Agency (4), 
4); for the third year, Admiralty 
Federal Procedure (2), Labor Law 

1), Partnership (2), Patent 
2), Trusts (4 Figures in parentheses 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION IN LAW 


The courses of instruction listed below are subject to some slight 
change. The University reserves the right to withdraw any course an- 
nounced 

Che number which precedes the name of a course indicates the semester 
in which that course is offered. An odd number indicates that the course 
is offered in the first semester; an even number, that it is offered in the 
second semester; and a double number (e.g, 157-58), that it begins 
in the first semester and continues in the second. 
У First-year courses are numbered from 101 to 150; second-year courses, 
from 151 to 200; third-year courses, from 201 to 250; and graduate courses, 
from 251 to 3 : 

The number of semester-hours of credit given for the satisfactory 
completion of a course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the 
Course. Thus, a year course giving two hours of credit each semester 
is marked (2-2), and a semester course giving two hours of credit is 
marked (2). 


FIRST-YEAR SUBJECTS 


101-2 | Procedure (2-2) Cle ane, Hunter 
Section A (Sunderland's Cases, 2d ed.; Keigwin’s Cases on 
Equity Pleading), first semester, Mon. and Thurs., 12.10 p.m.; 
second semester, Mon. and Fri., 12.10 p.m. Section B (Shipman 
on Common Law Pleading; Clephane on Equity Pleading), 
Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. ы 
111-12 Contracts (4-3) Spaulding, Moll, McIntire 
Williston’s Cases on Contracts, 3d ed. Secton A, first semester, 
Mon., 10.10 a.m., and Tues., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m.; second 
semester, Mon., Thurs., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section В, first 
semester, Mon. and Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m.; second semester, 
Mon., 5.10 p.m., and Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. Special, second 
semester, Tues. and Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
124 Criminal Law and Procedure (3) Hunter 
Case book to be announced. Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
9.10 a.m. Section В, Mon., 6.1c p.m., and Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 
p.m. 
133-34 Personal Property (2-2) Fryer, Benson 


Bigelow's Cases on Personal Property, 2d ed., 1931; materials 
on the study of law; remedies and the term “property”; Fryer's 
Readings on Personal Property. Section A, first semester, 
Tues., 11.10 a.m., and Fri., 10.10 a.m.; second semester, Tues. 
and Thurs., 9.10 a.m. Section В, Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


(23) 
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Moot Court (2-2) Clephane, Cox, Hall, Hunter 
Prerequisite: Law 101-2 and 177-78. Section A, Sat., 9.10 to 
11 a.m. Section B, Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Mortgages (2) Benson 
Case book to be announced. Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Municipal Corporations (2) McIntire 
Case book to be announced. Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Organization of Corporations (1) Clephane 


Clephane on Organization and Management of Corporations. 
Mon., $.10 p.m. 

Partnership (2) Davison 
Crane and McGruder's Cases, shorter selection, 1930. Section 
A, Wed., Section B, Thurs., 


5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


10.10 a.m., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. 


Patent Moot Court (2-2) Hudson 
This course may be elected instead of Law 225-26 to satisfy 
the Moot Court requirement. Both subjects may not be counted 
toward a degree. Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 

Sutton 


Mon., 5:10 


Patent Law (2-2) 

Substantive patent law and patent-office practice. 
and 6.10 p.m. 

Real Property III (2) Moll 
Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 

Suretyship (2) 
Campbell's Cases. 
1933-34.) 


Fryer 


Fri, 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. (Not offered 10 


Trusts (2-2) Moll 
Scott's Cases on Trusts, 2d ed. Section A, first semester, Tues: 
and Thurs., 11.10 a.m.; second serhester, Tues. and Wed., 11.19 
a.m. Section B, Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
GRADUATE SUBJECTS 
Davison 


Administrative Law (2) 
Davison’s Cases on Administrative Law- 


Frankfurter and | 
a.m. Section B, 


Section A, Wed., 10.10 a.m., and Thurs., 11.10 
Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Admiralty (2) 

Sayre's Cases on Admiralty. 
History of Law (2-2) 
Plucknett, 4 Concise History of the Common Law; Benson» 
History of English Law Notebook. Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m- 


Alden 


Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Benson 


260 


261 


57-58 International Law (2-2) 
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Murdock 
Hudson's Cases on International Law. Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 


p.m 

Interstate Commerce Law (2) 

Sharfman, Interstate Commerce Com mission, vol. 1 
cases. Mon, 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Davison 
‚and assigned 


Labor Law (2) 

(Not offered in 1933-34.) 
Public Utilities (2) Davison 
Welch, et al., Cases on Public-Utility Regulation. Mon., 
5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Spaulding 


Taxation (2-2) Collier 
Magill and Maguire's Cases. Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 

Trade Regulation (2-2) Oppenheim 
Case book to be announced. Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


DEGREES CONFERRED 


BACHELOR 
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An n, George Mo 
І Dick ( ке 
Ва Непгу 
CI I Rensselaer Polyre 
I ‹ 
B ett hn Earl 
Ba William Webb 
A.B. 1904, W gtor ni 
versity 
Í i 1 
1% CI 
I I І ty 
Beasley, Albert Ferrell 
Beck W г 
I Wi * 
f Or 
Naval A ler 
f Wisc in 
ву а 1 St 
B. 1924 ‹ ۷ gton 
a ‚University 
Buchler, Mil 
B.S M.E University of 
М} 
Mi 
Cady, ] 
‚ Graduate 1 U. S. Naval Acaden 
A.B. 1 Che George Washingto 
University 


r, Samuel Raymond 


] Clemer 
Princeton versity 
1 W a lace 
А.В. 1 The George Washington 


ton University 


1 gham, John 
*S0uza, Da 
Dubin, Bernard 


La. 
D.C 

p 
lowa 


OF LAWS 


) 
D y, D Goc v D.C 
A.B. 192 ! Colleg 
Dulles, John F f Jur i 
Durton, Lillian Ber D.C 
А.В 2 George W ngto 
Ur ersity 
i Jam 
B 1927, А P ‹ 
Edwards, Will Grif ( 
B.S | E. 2 University 
La › 
А.В I v y ( ra 
pstein, | be 
B.S. 1 C ‹ Ne 
York 
Fe € I DC 
A Ge Wa g 
Fir ' 1 
А.В i ‘ 
Fit s, Richard Raym › 
B 1924, C gie 1 f h- 
' í D.C 
George W 
D.C 
liversity 
Ala 
li 
N 
I ие of 
D. 
К 
Calif 
G 
al Academ 
lex 
Texas 
Colo 
) ^n 
Del 
University of Delaware 


| 
ij 
14 
| 
i 


30 The George Washington Unit 


r Md 


(With distinction!) 
B.S. 1928, University of Virginia 
Mattsson, Carvel Utah 
With distinction 
B.S. 1928 versity of Uta 
McKay awrence Utah 
A.B 


niversity of Utah 


Miller, old Pa 
A.B Colleg 

Miller iunders Ohio 
A.B niversity of Michigan 

Morris, arless М.Ү 
E.F ornell University 

Morris, Rayson Pasco Idaho 
B.S. in E.I University of Idaho 

Morse, Excelle h Vt 
A.B. 1920, University of Vermont 
B.S. 1922, M.S. 1923, Massachusetts In- 

stitute of Technology 

Murphy, Harold Warner Ind 

Nevius, Richard David D.C 
A.B. 1930, The George Washington 

University 

Norris, Henry Gladder La 

Nutter, Carl Joseph W.Va 
A.B. 1931, West Virginia University 

Orbison, Robert Henry Ind 


A.B. 1930, Butler University 
> Albert Marcus N.J 
1 М.Е. 1928, University of Maine 
‚ Verna Lenore D.C 
1931, The George Washingto 

uver t^ 
Parsons, William Herbert D.C 
Patterson, Kirby Williams Mo 

A.B. 1928, Drury College 

Pecoraro, Leone 


A.B. 1928, A.M. 1929, Columbia Uni- 


versity 


Pellecchia, Pellegrina James, jr N.J 
Rees, William Chevers Idaho 
Rinehart, Theodore Okla 
Robinson, William Junius D.C 
Rosenberry, Wellington, j 


A.B. 1929. Pennsylv 
Rosenburg, Ё ‹ 1 
Е.Е. 1924, Renssel; 


Institut« 
Rosoff, Leo Mass 
Rutter, Janet Good win D.C 
A.B. 1930, Cornell University 
Schrader, Milward Cecil Kans 
Schulz, Hugo O N.] 
M.E. 1927, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology 
OcTOBER 
Armstrong, Robert Harmon W.Va 
A.B. 1930, West Virginia University 
Blair, John Alexander Okla 
M.E. 1928, Cornell University 
Cluster, Loren Lee In 


Coffin, Seth Charles Ind. 
B.S. 1926, Indiana University 

Elvove, Kady Ky 

Fowler, Robert Edward N.Y 

E 1926, Cornell University 

Al 


Warne Md 


uversity of Maryland 


Scoredos, Chris Gary D.C' 
A.B. 1925, The George Washington 


Universit 


Shaw, Richard Waring Kans 
Shelton, Charles Latimer Md. 
3.5. 1928. University of Maryland 
Simmons, Marcellus Culmer Utah 
A.B. 1928, The George Washington 
University 
Sitz, Walter Hoersch lowa 
Graduate 1916, | Naval Academy 
M.S. 1922, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technol 
Smith, Frank DeLarme, jr D.C. 
B.S. in М.Е. 1925, Harvard diversity 
Smith, Jesse Robinson Utah 
Smith, Melvin Clyde Va. 
A.B. 1927, West Virginia University 
Stearns, Robert Maynard Iowa 
Steenrod, Virginia Ruth Ohio 
Sterritt, John Calhoun Pa 


M.E. 1928, Cornell University 
Taylor, 


Alfred Lindsay N.Y 


Rensselaer Polytechnic 


am Morris Calif 
Terry, George McGrew Ok 
Toye, F. Gerald Va. 
B.S. in E.E. 1927, Clarkson College of 
| 


Technology 


I we talph Landon N.Y 
Iw rrill Barber Wis 
Graduate 1921, | S val Academy 
Van Dyke, Lawrence Adelbert. jr Utah 
Vernon, Clinton DeWitt Urah 
von Dachenhausen, George Alexander D.C 
A.B. 1929, The George Washington 
University 
Wallace, Jesse Rink ni. 
With distinction 
Graduate 1922, U. S. Naval Academy 
Wallenstein, Sidney Ohio 
B.S. in ( Case School of 
Applie 
Weeks, Charles Everett S.Dak 
Westby, George «ton Wash. 
B.S. 1927, | rsity of Washington E 
Wight. Donald er D.C. 
M.E. 1923 Lehigh University 
Wilkerson, Thomas Nesbitt, jr N.Mex 
Wilkins, Gordon Armstrong va 


А.В. 1926, University of Richmond 
Y affee, Simon 
E.E. 1925, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 


N.Y. 


Young, Truman Richards Utah 
Younger, Donald Сан 
13, 1932 
Jackson, John Wingfield DE 
With distinction 
B.S. in Econ. 1928, University of Penn- 
sylvania 
Lindquist, Willis John Мар 


Logsdon, DeEarle Monroe E 


Kampe, Albert Henry 
B.S. in С.Е. 1924, The George Wash- 


ington University \ 
Mann, James DeValse * 
А.В. 1928, Birmingham Southern College, y. 


Mante!l, Leon Michael " 


М.Е. 19 


i 
son k 

l'erry, Albe 

"atterson 


ge 


ge 
Univers fl 
Frank 
Norwich 
rt Edwi 
11 
Duke | 
hn Wallace 
Dakota leyan 
ed Pask 
University of Illi 
Freedman, Cecil Lewis 
A.B. 1927, E.E. 102 anf 
‚ versi 
Gilles, ie, Frank Smith 


Helmke, Helen Margaret 


son, Nannie 
А.В, гозо, The George 
University 
P tıt, Claude Westc 
А.В. 1911, Ohio Sta 


Monts 


ague 
t Walt 


Emory 


Armistead 


Utah 
Al; 
bs lows 
of Iowa 
ty 
FEBRUARY 
4 
Utat 
ih 
Tex 
X 
Dak 
iversity 
І 
DC 
rd 


Washington 


th Ca 
Wise, W 
A.B. 19 = 
University 
22, 1933 
Jackson, Arthur Rulon 
Langford, George Frank 
М.Е. 1927, Stevens Institut f Te 
nology 
McClelland, Casper Shepard 
Meindl, Gerald James 
B.S. 1929, University of Oreg 
Rohrer, Carl Peffer 
A.B. 1931, The George Washir gt 
Unive 
Seegmiller, Keith Lorraine 
B.S. 1912, Brigham Y ung Unive 
Shapiro, Arthur 
B.Eng. 1921, Johns Hopk ve 


Trilety, O. Ed 
A.B. 1928, 
University 
Van Meter, Kenny 
Wainwr 
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I versity 
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Ur 
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STUDENTS REGISTERED 


1932 


2? 


JO 


The names of all students registered in the Law School during the academic year 


1932-33 are listed below in alphabetical order. Roman nu 


year of the course in which the student is registered 
Students who withdrew at the close of the first semester by 


cated by an asterisk (*); others who were 


indicated by a dagger (1); students registered for the secon 


indicated by a double dagger (f). 


Abbott, Edward Edson (Law 11) Mass 
A.B. 1929, Dartmouth College 
Abramson, B rin (Law I N.H 
B.S. 1932, University of New Hamp- 
shire 
tAbramson, Norman (Law 111 D.C 
*Adair, Edwin Ross (Law 111 Ind 
A.B. 1928, Hillsdale College 
Aitchison, Clyde Bruce, jr. (Law III Oreg 
tAkar, Louis (Law I France 
Akre, Charles Thomas (Law III lowa 
A.B. 1931, State University of Iowa 
Albert, Irvin Robert (Law I) D. 
Allema Law I) La 
A.B. 1929, We V inia University 
Allen, Edward Walter, jr. (Law III D. 
Allen, Grandison Greer (Law II) Ky 
J 30, Vanderbilt University 
Andrew Vangrol (Law III D.C 
s Chapin (Law II N.Y 
bert (Law II) DA 
3.5. 1930, The George Washington 
University 
Alpher, Solomon (Law II D.C 
tAltheimer, Louise (Law I) Ark 
A.B. 1931, Vanderbilt University 
A.M. ı University of Wisconsin 
Amott, Law П Utah 
B.S. 192 Unive y of Utah 
tAnderson, ‹ Va 
Anderson, P: I Nebr 
Andr lowa 
B.S. in I 
Washington University 
Aponte, Faustino R. (Law I1 P.R 
Apter, Morris (Law I Conn 
tArick, Ned William (Law, LL.M.) Ind 
A.B. 1926, Wabash College 
LL.B. 1931, The George Washington 
Ar Law 11) D. 
Arps, Harold Fred (Law 11 Ohio 
Aston, Clyce Weldon (Law I Tex 
A.B. 1931, Austin College 
Bailey, James, jr. (Law II) l'enn 
Baird, Douglas Otis (Law I Ala 
B.S. 193 abama Polytechnic Institute 
Baker, Wilma Elizabeth (Law 1) N.Dak 
Baldwin, Ralph Vaughn (Law I Conn 
Graduate 1924, U. S. Naval Academy 
Ball, Norman Tower (Law III) Ohio 


B.S. 1928, University of Toledo 
B.F.S. 1929, Georgetown University 


Ballard, Victor Herbe 
| 


imerals indicate the 


graduation are indi- 


registered for the first semester only are 


d semester only are 


t (Law I Ala 


Ballard, Walter Eugene, jr. (Law 111 Ala 
tBannerman, Graeme Campbell (Law I) D.C 


m College 


Barbee, Carl Joseph (Law III П 
B.S. in M.É. 1929, Purdue University J 
Barker, Clifford О. (Law II D.C 
Barlow, Harry Emile (Law I) Mo 
Barlow, Homer Joel (Law 1 Mich. 
A.B. 1929, Alma College 
*Barnes, Stuart Knowlton (Law III Utah 
A.B. 1929, Univers of Uta ` 
tBassett, Irving Albe Law I) D.C 
Ph.G. 1931, The George Washington 
University А 
Bateman, Roy Danby (Law II) DA 
B.S. in Eng. 1932, The George Wash- 
ington University > 
Bates, George Newcomb (Law II D.C. 
A.B. 1930, Williams College 
Baxter, Russell ]. (Law III) Ark. 
A.B. 1930, University of Arkansas А 
Bays, William Webb (Law, LL.M.) D.C. 


A.B. 1904, Washington and Lee 


University 


A.B. 1930 The ( 
University 
Beasle Delmar Otis 
Bein, Joseph David (1 

B.S. in М.Е. 1 
ton University 


Bennett, Cl 


ge Washington 
T Mo 
Wa коп 
Miss 
e ) D.C. 
The George Wash- 
DA 


B.S. in M.E. 1927, P 
tz, Walter Maxwell (Law 11) 


М.Е. 1929, Stevens In 


I 


A.B. 1932, N 
Biddle, Gordon Cook 
B.S. in Eng. 1931, P 


Billings, Thomas 


Bischoff, John Lawre 


A.B. 1931, University of 


tBish, Charles E. (Law 
A.B. 1925, Western 


Elton 


ceton | iversity y 
I tute of 
aw I De 
University | 
Law ЇЇ) NJ. 


inceton University 


Law Ш 


Law, Uncl.) 


Utah 
р.С. 
Maryland рс. 


, Uncl 
Maryland College 


niversity 


Law II 


*Coatsworth, John W Law 111) S.Dak 
A.B. 1928, Dakota Wesleyan University 


Cobbe, Jerome Francis (Law I N. Y 
Coble, Eugene J. (Law I Kans 
Cockrill, Harry Howard (Law III) Ark 
B.S. 1931, University of Virginia 
Coe, Bry Law II D.C 
A.B. 1 , The George Washington 
University 


tCoffelt, George Quinton (Law I) Ark 
A.B. 1930, Arkansas State Teachers 


College 


Coffin, Lewis Charles (Law II) Me 
A.B. 1930, Bowdoin College 

tCohen, Bernard (Law III) Va 

Cohen, Jo aw I D.C 

Cohn, Be: ı Emanuel (Law II In 


B.S. 1018, University of Illinois 
Colelowgh, Oswald Symister (Law I Pa 
Graduate 1920, U. S. Naval Academy 


Conkey, John G. (Law I D.C 
Connors, Joseph Aloysius, (Law I) D.C 
Coombs, J. Wendell (Law II Utah 
University of Utah 
arold Benn (Law II) Mich 
ouis (Law II D.C 
{ The George Washington 
sity 
tCoulston, Clemency King (Law III) D.C 
Courtney, William Hasell (Law III La 
A.B. 192 aderbilt University 
A.M. 1928 nford University 
tCowgill, Harold Guy (Law I) nt 
Cowley, Charles Gloyd (Law III) Utah 
B.S 28, Utah State Agricultural 
Cox, Robert Alexander (Law I) l'enn 
A.B. 1931, University of Tennesse 
Cragun, John Wiley (Law II Utah 
A.B. 19 The George Washington 


University 
Crane, Willed Steven (Law IIT) n 
B.S. i E 313, Carnegie Institute 
of Te y 
Creyke, Geoffre г. (Law П D.C 
А.В. 1932, The George Washington 


University 


*Cromwell, Frederick Paskell (Law 111) In 
B.S. 1930, University of Illinois 
Crone, Lin Esgar (Law III Utah 
B.S. 1910, University of Utah 
Crosetto, Vena Mary (Law II Pa 
Cross. John Walker (Law, LL.M.) D.C 
B.S. 1924. Kansas State Teachers 
College 
LL.B. 1930. The George Washington 
University 
tCrouter, Earl Clinton (Law, LL.M.) Wyo 
A.B. 1928, LL.B. 1930, The George 


s (Law ЇЇ N.Y 


yytechnic 


C 


E.E. 1925, Беле 
Institute 


U. S. Naval Academy 


Stuart (Law I Ill 
А.В. 1925, University of Illinois 
A.M The George Washingto: 
University 
Cutting, Charles Ambrose (Law II) Me 


B.S. 1930, University of Maine 


34 The George Washington University 


Daisley, Gordon Walford (Law III) D.C 
Graduate 1923, U. S. Naval Academy 

Davis, Arthur Marshall (Law III) Ariz 

Davis, Cresson Orion (Law I) D.C 


A.B. 1931. The George Washington 


University 


Davis, Ransom Kirby (Law III) Fla. 


Graduate 1920, U. S. Naval Academy 
M.S. 1927, Harvard University 


Davis, Thomas Joel (Law I) Ga 
DeLand, Allan Stanley (Law I) M4 
B.S. 19 Washington and Lee 


University 
Dell, Julian Peter, jr. (Law II) Ga 
Ph.B. 1929, Emory University 1 
DeMoll, Theodore Otto (Law I DA 
Dennis, Milton L. (Law II D.C 
А.В. 1931, The George Washington 
1 
DeVeau Harold (Law 1) Md 
B.S. 1 rsity of Pennsylvania 
Jibble, Lawrence Donald (Law I) Pa 
B.S. 1928 Dickinson Col 
Jickerman, George Lyman (Law Ill) Conn 
B.S. 1927, Middlebury College 
Jickson, Elizabeth Loree (Law II) Md 
3.5. 1924, Wilson College А 
Dietz, John Edw Law 11) D. 
A.B. 1931, The rue Washington 
University 
Yodd, Halbert William (Law II) Ill 
B.S. 1010, Northwestern University 2 
I 1 Shaddick (Law 1) р. 
x, Carroll Johnson (Law ЇЇ Tex 
Jondero, Joseph George (Law I D.C 
dotson, Charles William (Law III n 


A.B. 1911, University of Illinois 


Downie, Blake (Law ЇЇ) Ark 
A.B. 1931, Arkansas College { 
Drowns, Allen Crawford (Law III Va 
Drummond, Folsom Ewart (Law III D« 

B.S. in Ch.E. 1924, Ohio State 
University те 
tDrury, George Ignatius (Law I) "C 
Duckworth, Raymond Francis (Law 1) Des 
Dumas, William Lawrence, jr. (Law, Lis 


А.В. 1929, Davidson College 


LL.B 2, Harvard University 5 
tDuncan, Willis Singleton (Law 1 м 
А.В. 1931, Westminister College А 
Durham, Richard Claiborne (Law 1) uk 
Dye, Elden Hobson (Law III D.C 
Dyer, William W., jr. (Law II * 
lash. 
Eager, Thomas Hayward (Law III wae. 
Farle, Julius Richard (Law 1 D. 
Earle, Robert Lindsay (Law 1 i 
A.B. 1930, The George Washington 
University 
c 
Edlowitz, Ellis (Law Ш | 
А.В. 1930, The George Washing 
tEdmands, Lincoln Parker (Law 1) Мм 
tEdwards, Ivan Reo (Law II 
B.S. in M.E. 1929, University of 
Texas = 
tEdwards, Rowland (Law III) -— 
Ph.B. 1931, University of Chicago Ill. 


Efner, Laurence V. (Law I 


B.S. in М.Е. 1928, Armour Institute of 
Technology wii: 
Eichler, Bessie Rossmiller (Law IT) 


B.S. 1927, Beloit College 


Ige, John Dupree, jr. (Law III Ark ree, Lloy 


Arthur (Law II D 

А.В. 1929, University of Arkansas B.S. 1930, Princeton Ur 

Elgin, Arthur Carpenter (Law II Md *Free ecil Lo D 
A.B 28, St. John's College A.B Е.Е, 1 

Elliott, William É. (Law II Ga 
B.S. 1930, Georgia School of Tech бым 

logy uvemity 

Ellis, William Leigh (Law III Mich Friedman, Maurice (Law II Conn 

A.B. 1929, Hillsdale College 


‚ Ihe George Washington 


Ellison, Enoch Edward (Law II W.Va 
Elsberry, Ernest L. (Law 11 N.Dak F 
Enyart, Byron K. (Law III Va 


The George Washington 


‚ James William (Law II Ark 
» University of Arkansas 
1 University 


Law II) М.] 
zabeth (Law II Wash 
nne, Alexander Jeremiat 


DC 
I 
D.C 
in NJ 
Ev William Wilder (Law II M P 
30, University of Maryland І DC 
Fagelson, Bernard Melvin (Law 1 Va 
Fay, Charles R. (Law 11 Mass Wis 
Feldstone, Benjamin (Law III D.C. Del 
B.S. 1931, The George Washington 
University lowa 
erebauer, Jack Aloise (Law 1) D. N.Mex 
Feyrer, Henry Martin (Law III Con: D.( 
Ch.E. 1929, Rensselaer Polytechnic I Ohio 
Institute Md 
ielding, Eppa Parkes (Law 1 Va Va 
B.S. 1931, Ra lolph-Macon Woman's DC 
Colleg 
llius, Maurice W. (Law II D.C 
B. 1924, Cornell iversity D 
inckel, Elinor Keller (Law 1 D.C 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University Gray, Walter Thomas (Law II Mont 
“isher, Wheeler Yule (Law I D.C I Utah 


3. 1932, American University 


ler, William Alfred (Law II D.C 
7, University « : 
M. 1930, The George Washington 
l 


niversity 


, James Her 


aw III Pa 
rge Washing 


A.B. 1929, Lehigh 1 


Gro 


I II A 
ard (Law I N 


niversity 


rshall College TGue 


Law III Va 
lolph-Macon Woman's 


The George Washington A.B. 192 


Allan (Law III) N.Dak G 


‚ The George Washington 


University 

Fredricks, Anthony Theo (Law I Idaho Hadley, Harol lowa 
ree, Harold С. (Law I) lowa Hale, Frank Conne Тех 
B.S. 1 The George Washington Hall, Margaret Mass 


28, Wellesley College 


Hall, Robert Edward Lee (Law 11 D.C 
A.B. 1932, The George Washingto 
University 
tHall, William Dolliff (Law I D.C 
B.S. 1921, Carnegie Institute of 
Te 


Hammar, ph (La 
B.S. 1926, M.S. ı 
Institute of Technok 


Hammerness, Clarence 


Law 11) Mont 


Hanback, William Brecht v Il D.( 
А.В. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
tHandler, Emanuel Del 
A.B. 19 Unive ar 
Handloff, Herman Del 
A.B. 1932, Univer 
Hannah, Paul Franc D.C 
B.S. 19 Dartn ol 
Hardy, Glen E. (Law ЇЇ Utah 
11 D. 
n 
W.V 
( 
Va 
Con 
S. 
Pa 
Ma 
Havens, Nancy S. (Lawl) ^ N.J 
A.B. 1930, Rutgers University 
Haviland, Hare th (Law I N.] 
Ch.E. 1920, Poly Institute o 
Brookly 
Hedrick, Oppie Lee (Law I W.Va 
Heftler, | Emile (Law II Mich 
A.B. 1 Dartmouth College 
Heilma ames artin (Law I Р 


E.F 1931, Le h University 
Heinemann, Charles Berkery, jr. (Law IT) D.C 


Heinrich, Joseph Edward (Law I D.C 
B.S. 1927, Catholic University of 
America 
*Helmke, Helen Margaret (Law III Cal 


Helvestine, William (Law 
Hendricks, John E. (1 


Herrick, 
A.B. 19 


1 Louis П) 


1929, University of 


Law 


Michigan 

Hilbert, William Edward (Law III Calif 
Graduate 1917, U. S. Naval Academy 
A.M. 1925, Columbia University 

Hill, Richard A. (Law I Р 
А 


3. 1932, The George Washingt 


niversity 
Hill, Samuel Thomas (Law I N.C 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 


University 


w 111 Fla 
ty of Pennsylvania 
Unive 
aw 11 D. 
iversity of 
Law ] D.C 
College 
Law ЇЇ Calif 
y of California 
‹ Le Law 111 Tex 
Holmes, Franklin tin (Law Il Te 
A.B. 1 he George Washington 
Law III Nebr 
ers f Nebraska 
Law Ш D.C 
e (Law I lowa 
rederick (Law II) DA 
Ge 


1928, The George Washington 


l'Ans p.c 
A.B. 1930, The George ington 
University 
Irion, Henry Gifford (Law 1 D.C 
22 rford Colles 
Y A B. , Haverford lege Wash 
Iv зе; Law II -— 
Iverson, Kenneth R. (Law II Ut 
Jah 
*Jackson, A. Rulon (Law III Uta 
Jackson, George Maynard (Law I Tenn. 
B 1932, The George Washington 


ng (Law II 


Law III W.Va 

eorge Washington 
Edmund (Law 1 Md. 
niversity of Wisconsin s 
n, George Thomas (Law 11) DE 

Llewellyn James (Law I 1 

Graduate 1920, U. S. Naval Academy „рү 
tJohnson, Ervin George . LL.M Cali 


University of California 
2. The George Washington 


p.C 


Johnson, George Edmund (I aw IIT) . 
B.M.E. 1927, Northeastern University 


Johnsc I rhard (Law 1 
Johnson, Vernon Webster (Law I 
Ph.M Univ of Wisconsi 
Johnso m Roy (Law II 
B.C New York I v 
Johnst \ Ca | (Law i 
A.B the George Wast 
I rs 
Joh: 1, Rich Leiter (1 І 
В І in Hopkins Universi 
Jones, Ralph I г. (Lav 
Jor Wilber Gle Law 1 
Gra te Nav Academy 
M ary І í 
Justus, Ches Lee (1 HI 
B | E.F 8, l ersity of I 
Kamm, I William E. (Law II 
H M Pure Univ y 
Kauf Vernet Charles (Law II 
B I Pennsylvania College 
І Massachuset i te ol 
techr IOR 
Ke R, Ge e Jose I 
Kea Ge larold (1 I 
{ 192 kir ( ge 
Law 1 
Law 1 
Law 111 
t ather 
wl 
П 
Law I 
Law 1 
iversity 
w Il 
Naval Acader 
w 11 
an University 
wl 
)berlin С ege 
ns Unive 
w 1 
T 
ПІ 
Washingt 
w Il 
Montana 
aw 1 
l livers 
Special 
Wisconsin 


Law III Ol 
Kline, Robert Charles, jr. (Law III Mich 


r ar А wi 1 

“ivitzky, Borris Max (Law III D.C 
я. 1931, The George Washington 

ight, erick Hawley (Law III Vt 
8, Worcester Poly 

titute 

rnon W Law II Wash 

s К II Ural 

Waino Mathias (Law ЇЇ Ohio 


І 
isetts Institute « 


K iw I l'ex 
xas 
Kc Net 
Kra \ Уа 
D vi 1 University of 


һапв 
Сог 
W.Va 


nology 
ar hn V Law III 
John Ray (Law I 
Law Il Fla 
1925, Georgia School of 
ЕУ 
eo (Law I D.C 
George 1 University 
baker В. (Law II Va 
Law 11 W 
Del 
DA 


Leonning, Leo John 


B.5. 1926, Oregon State Agricultural 
College 
бәс. Max (Law! Cósn 
і Yale University 
tLe F. (Law 1 D.C 
‚ Wesleyan University 
І Abraham Мах (Law I D.C 
Eng 31, University of 
nia 
Law I Iowa 
arsons College 
win (Law II IL 
amin (Law II) .C 
r. (Law I I 


Law, 


te Agricultural 


nceton University 


Law III) 


ergus 1 
rg 


40 The George Washington University 


Paulson, Lynn Clifford (Law II 
A.B. 1931, The George Wa 


shingt 
Universit 
Paulus, George Melchior (Law II 
Pearson, John Thomas (Law, LL.M 
LL.B. 1 , Univers f Kansas 
Pedersen, Lawrence B. (Law III 
A.B. 1926, Grinnell College 
Peelle, Stanton Canfield, jr. (Law II 
Pegram, Thomas Edward (Law I) 
Permut, Jack (Law II 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
tPerring, К ne (Law I 
A.B. 1 Gri 1 Colleg 
tPerry, Albert Walt Law, LL.M 
LL.I 2, The George Washington 


University 
tPeterson, Ben Stuart (Law 1) 
Peverill, William Leroy (Law III 
B.S. in М.Е. 1927, University of 
Maryland 


Phillips, Lawrence Akers (Law III) 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 

Pickens, Dallas (Law II 

Pillars, Miles Dorwin (Law III 


28, Oregon ite Agricu 


Fortu 
, Alexand 1 
огде Wilbur (Law 11 
, Dartmouth College 
m Bracken (Law 11 
aurice Marvir 


Price, Leonard Н. (Law П 


Quale, Franklin E. (Law II 
B.S. in М.Е. 1930, University of 
Michigar 
Quijano, Juan R. (Law III 
B.F.S. 1927, Georgetown University 


Radue, Richard Glover (Law II 


B.S. in Eng. 19 The George Wash 


ington University 
Randolph, Cary Jacquelin (Law I 
A.B. 1927, University of Virginia 
Ratcliffe, Joseph Leinson (Law 11) 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 


Rathburn, M. Hudson (Law IT) 
B.S. 1921, University 
Rawalt, Marguerite (Law III) 


Reed, Gordon (Law 1 
B in M.E. 1929, University of 
Minnesota 
tReed, Mabel Christina (Law I 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
Univer 
Rees, Elizabeth Ann (Law I 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
Remsen, Charles Cornell, Law 111) 
E.E. 1930, Cornell University 
tReplogle helma Alice (Law I 


А.В 


‚ The George Washington 


A.B. 1929, American University 
Richards, J. Walsh (Law Il 
Richards, Karl Morgan (Law II 

A.B. 1 University of Utah 


Richey, Robert Charles (Law III 
Richmond, David Walker (Law 1 


Rigby xt G. (Law I 


Roberts, Eugene Joseph (Law II) 
B.S. 1930, University of Maryland 
Ralph Law 111 
n, William Walker (Law 111) 
s, Geor Law ПІ 


‚ Carl Peffer (Law 111 

I t, The George Washington 
versity 

‚ Blaine Taylor (Law 11) 

s Hall (Law Ill 
Earlham College 


гу Leigh (Law П 


aw ЇЇ 


B 192 state College о! 
Agricult id Applied Science 
Rossman, Richard (Law, Unel.) 
A.B. 19 Cornell University 
LL.B. т The George Washington 


Ф rsity of Kentucky 


tRou ish, William Gladstone (Law 


Rule, Raymond (Law III 
Rupert, J. Allison (Law, LL.M.) 
A.B. 1927, Ohio State University 
LL.B. 1931, The Georg Washington 
University 
Rupert, Sheldon (Law II) _ 

A.B. 1911, Kalamazoo College 
tRush, Orville Findley (Law П 
Russell, Frank B. (Law II 

A.B. 1910, University of Alabama 
Ryerson, John Edward (Law Ш) 

A.B. 1928, University of Maryland 


lor, Hobart Andrew (Law I11) 
Сг ate TOES, i $ Naval Academy 


salisbury, Clarence Arnold (Law 11) 


f Colorado 


ш, Clarence Fullmer (Law Ш) 


Colo 
l'ex 


Minn. 


Mont. 


p.C 
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Kans. 
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Law 111 A.B 


rge Washington 
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nan 
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f5um Y W Law II Ii Walter, Paul Bradbu Law Il 
Harold A 1 Ма В.5. 1 Jartmouth Colleg i 
T: N ' Wanlass, Ralph Page (Law I Utah 
( ^ | 0 Ward, ( Charles (Law I1 D. 
‹ I Law 11 DA ) І G getow versit 
І | wI ).‹ Waterhouse, Robert Carmack (Law Ш) Ten? 
M.t he ( Was! B E.F Carnegie I ие of 
Ñ 1 l'e R " 
G | Law I Utah Watkins, Ke y ( Law 1 D. 
A.B. 1 ( ge W 
' E. I | П Wast Univ | 
A.I t aver, Benjamin W F (Law MI DK 
mas Law | Col W | larry (Law II р 
Гһоп G Law I Ohio Weinga A ( wm (1 I pe 
l'hom; Nat I I11 11 W 1, Frank Harv I! 
tf Thom ( ( r (1 I D A.B. 1 el i 
| \ абе (Law Utah I t p 
A.F i f al We ww ЇЇ 4 
l'ienck Y І ( H I Colle " 
B CH Clem ( ۴ We h, I ' Law 11 
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| T x ۷ І м Wert H 
h 
" і I Pa B 
A.B. 1 i und Je N- Miss 
ў West, л lemy 
Trask Law I11 M iradua hah 
H | ۷ ў Va 
M Westi 
°1 ty, ( iw A.B. 1 
| A.M lowa 
І H , Law 1 Whig N.Y 
C.F Whit › 
1 w 1 D AB Ohio 
Turk H | v ЇЇ 1 White, б 
AR a AB 
І Г | kW Lav x University Md 
W Richard M aw I es 
і В. (1 I ›.( Af Univ ev of Mar Mich 
| ^ I Law I N. N Willmer (Law H 
v 
7 CH | ‚С.Е. 1 Bucknell | Calif 
{ А "V | aw 1 , 
I N Law I D. ў С.Е The George Wa 
B І sl { I sit ' Mas 
Wilk n Ler Law 1 
AB vet ( eg pA 
Van Deman. V a (Law ЇЇ І Wilk } Law I ; t 
Vander Benja inklin (Law IT) M Williams, Alvin I Law D, Miss 
( х y W — k Tatom (Law yey 
I А AR 4, Miss i Ag а | 
Va i ' 24 M Me r ( " "ro lina 
Van Dyke, Oro LaM x ЇЇ 1 AM f North La Miss 
: А ^ MEC - paa А 
I" í уй " " t 
B.Eng. 1 | Hopk | ‹ LI ‹ 
e ле (Law I Ar v f 
‹ 7 А м I1 І n! 7 an Univ Ala Н 
В k p f x W { | aw 11 
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i 1а 
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Wa I 11 в ‹ Univer Kan 
A F eT Wolfe. Y H 1 р tts 
W ' Í M и р 1 
Р А К $ à Т n Md 
( y Va Tol Law III к 
Walk І їп i ` 11 тегин Ohio 
Walke Е І "г R سرا‎ 
Wallace, ( Lloyd (Law III р. Wright, Jame т Law Universi 
esleyan 
Gra е m Naval Academy A.B 21 P. versity 
Waller, Philip David (Law III In A.M. 1923, Ohio State 
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Young, James А. (Law 1) Idaho 
\ John Arthur (Law 11) N.Y 
1928, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
oung, Walter Hopkins (Law III) Ohio 
A.B. 1924, Ohio Wesleyan University 


1 Louis (Law III) D.C. 


1929, Massachusetts 


Conn 


D.C. 


SUMMARIES OF REGISTRATION 


1932-33 


NUMBER OF REGISTRATIONS 


Candidates for the de gree of Bache lor of I aws: 
First year 
Second year 
Third year 


Total 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Laws 


Total candidates for degrees 
Unclassified students 
Special students 


Total 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 


Alabama... 8 New Jersey 
Arizona.... І New Mexico 
Arkansas 12 New York 
California 10 North Carolina 
Colorado 4 North Dakota 
Connecticut 15 Ohio 

Delaware 5 Oklahoma 
District of Columbia. 236 Oregon 
Florida... е 5 Pennsylvania 
Georgia o South Carolina 
Idaho - 9 South Dakota 
Illinois 28 Tennessee 
Indiana . 19 Texas 

lowa 17 Utah 
Kansas.... 16 Vermont 
Kentucky Р 5 Virginia 
Louisiana... 4 Washington 
Maine. . " 8 West Virginia 
Maryland 49 Wisconsin 
Massachusetts 23 Wyoming 
Michigan 13 France 
Minnesota... 9 Hawai 
Mississippi . . 9 Philippine Islands 
Missouri н 8 Puerto Rico 
Montana 5 Siam 

Nebraska 10 

New Hampshire 2 Total 


GRADUATES OF COLLEGES REGISTERED IN THE 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 2 Alma College 
Alabama, University of 1 American University 
Allegheny College —— I Amherst College 


(44) 
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Arkansas College 
Arkansas State Teachers College. 
Arkansas, University of 
Armour Institute of Technology. 
Austin College 
Be loit Colle ge 
Berea Colle; ge 
Bowdoin Colle ge 
Brigham Young University 
Bucknell Unive rsity. 

California, University of 
Сати gie Institute of Technology 

Catholic University of America 
Chicago, University of 
Citade 1, T he 
Clarkson Colle ge ol 
Clemson € 'ollege 
Coe College 
Colle ge of Charleston 
Colorado, University of 
Columbia Unive rsity 
Cornell University 
Dakota Wesleyan University 
Jartmouth College 

Javidson College 

davis and Elkins College 

elaware, University of 
Dickinson College 

rexel Institute 
Drury College 

uke University 
Earlham College 

“mory University 

Uurman University 
Georgetown University 

orge Washington University 
orgia School of Technology 
ucher College 

'rinnell College 

amilton College 

ampden-Sydney College 

arvard University 

averford College 

ажап, University of 

illsd; ale ( "olle ge 

Obart College 

Untingdon College 

“aho, University of 

ois, University of 

ndiana University 
Joh" gu а rsity of 
Bins He = - x niversity 
cos ep - niversity 
L a College 
E amazoo College 

ansas State Agricultural College 


l'echnology 
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Kansas State Teachers College 
Kansas, University of 
Kentucky, University of 
Lafayette College 
Lehigh University 
Lincoln Memorial University 
Maine, University of 
Marquette University 
Maryland, University of 
Massachusetts Institute of 
nology 
Michigan State ( ‘ollege 
Michigan, University of 
Middlebury College. 
Minnesota, University of 
Mississippi Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College 
Mississippi College. 
a ana, University of 
Nebraska, University of.. 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 
New Hampshire, University of 
New Mexico, University of 
New York University 
North Carolina, University of 
North Dakota, University of 
Northeastern University 
Northwestern University 
Norwich University 
Oberlin College 
Ohio Northern University 
Ohio State University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
chanical College 
Oklahoma, University of 
Olivet College Р 
Oregon State Agricultural College 
Oregon, University of 
Otterbein College А 
Oxford University (England)... 
Parsons College : 
Pennsylvania State College 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Pittsburgh, University of 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Princeton University 
Purdue University. 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
Rose Polytechnic Institute 
Rutgers University 
St. John's College 
Simmons University ^ 
Southern California, University of 
Stanford University . 
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46 The George 


Stevens Institute of Technology 
Syracuse University 

Temple University 

Tennessee, University of. 
Texas, University of 

Toledo, University of 

Tufts College 

Union College ‚ 

U. S. Military Academy 

U. S. Naval Academy 

Utah, Agricultural College of 
Utah, University of 

Vanderbilt University 
Vermont, University of... 
Virginia Military Institute 
Virginia, University of 

Wabash College 

Wake Forest College 
Washburn College 

Washington and Jefferson College 
Washington and Lee University 
Washington University 
Washington, University of 


Wellesley College 


W ashington U niversity 
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Wesleyan University 

West Virginia University 

West Virginia Wesleyan University 
Western Maryland ( 'ollege 
Westminster College 

Whitman College 

William and Mary, College of 

W illiams College 

Wilson College 

Wisconsin, University of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute... 
Yale University 

Yankton College 


l'otal ^ .... 


Counted twice 
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Number of college graduates 506 


— 


Number of colleges repre” 
sented . 192 
Candidates for degrees who 
are college graduates. . 494 
Percent «2 AME 


Administration, officers of, 3 
Administrative assistants, 3 
Admission, 10-11 ; 
dvanced standing, 10 
Amount of work, 14-15 
‘Appointment Bureau, 17—18 
Attendance, 15 


Bachelor of Laws degree, 10, 18—21 


Board of Prustees, 1-2 


calendar of the School, vii 
assihcation of students, 16 


Сот} 
ombined Arts and Law and En 


‚Ing and Law curricula, 19-20 
ommittees of the Faculty, 8 
Course 


€ 
Jurses of instruction, 23-27 


27 


C . 
urriculum requirements, 19-21 


Degrees, 18—21 
Conferred, 1932-33, 29-31 


Eligi 


„Meritus professors, 4 
:mployment, student, 17-18 
‘Xaminations, 16 


F 


culty, 4-5, 7 
Ces, 12 da 
Financia] re 


8 


gulations, 12—13 


Geographical distribution of students, 
Grades, 15-16 

Dr of colleges registered in the 
iradu "ә 44-46 


ation requirements, 19 


He; 
alth ; trat 8 
^ h adminis ration, 1 


Ig > af ` 
оу of the School, 8 
i nors, 20 


Ho J 
urs of instruc ti 


9 


on, 21 


INDEX 


numbers, explanation of, 2 


bility for student activities, 16-17 


Law Review, 9-10 

Library, 9 

Living accommodations, 17 

Loan funds, 14 

Master of Laws degree, 10-11, 18, 20, 
21 


Nonresidence, effect of, 15 
Number ot registrations in the School, 


++ 


Officers of administration, 3 
Order of the Coif, 14 


Plan of study, 20-21 
Prizes, 14 


Refund of tuition, 13 
Registration, 11-12 
Regulations, 14-17 
Required subjects, 19, 20, 21 
Residence, 19 


Scholarship, 20 
Scholarships, 13 
Staff of instruction, 4—5, 7-8 
Student: 
Activities, 12, 16-17 
Employment, 17-18 
Life, 17-18 
Students registered, 1932-33, 32 
Summaries of registration, 19 


44-40 


43 
32- 


33» 


Trustees, Board of, 1-2 


Unclassified students, 11 
University: 

Fee, 12 

Students in Law, 11 


Withdrawals and refunds, 13 
Women students, residences of, 17 
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CALENDAR OF 


septe mbe r 17 


Date 
933 
September 18—19 
t te ıber 
October 3 
o-De- 
December 21 Janu- 
ry 2 
1934 
January 3 
January 8 
lanuary 8-19 
lanuary 20-27 
lanuary 31 Febru 
ary 1 
February 2 
February 15 
February 22 
March „April 4 
May ! 
May 1€ June 2 
May 30 
June 3 
Tune 6 
lune 11 
July 25 
July 26 
September 5 
8 


1933734 
Days 


Monday and Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Tue sday 


clusıve 


Thursday 
both dates inclusive 


to Tuesday, 


Wednesday 
Monday 


Monday to Friday, 
both dates inclusive 
Saturday to Saturday, 
both dates inclusive 
Wednesday and Thurs-| 
day | 


Friday 


Thursday 


Thursda y 


Friday to Wednesday, 
both dates inclusive | 


Tuesday 


Wednesday to Satur- 
day, both dates ın- 
clusive 

Wednesday 

Sunday 


Thursday 
Saturday 


Monday and Tuesday 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


Occasion 


Registration period for the first 


semester 

Academic year begins 

Last day for late registration for 
the first semester 

Fall Convocation 

Thanksgiving recess 


Christmas recess 


Classes resumed 
day for 
to 


applications for 


Last 
conferred in 


degrees 

February 
Preregistration 

second semester 
Midyear € xaminati 


be 
period for the 
on period 
Registration period for the second 
semester 
Classes resume 
semester 
Last day for 
for the second semester 
Midwinter Convocation. 


d for the second 
late registration 


Holi- 


day 
Easter recess 


for applications for 


Last day 
ed in June 


degrees to be conterr 
Final-examination репо‹ 


Memorial Day. Holiday 
Baccalaureate Sermon 
Commencement 
First summer term 
First summer term ends 

Second summer term begins 
Second summer term ends 
Registration period for the first 


semester of the academic year 


1934735 


begins 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


es of the University is comprised of the President 


The Board of Truste 
and the following persons by election: 


of the University, ex officio, 


1934 
John Henry Cowles, 1733 Sixteenth Street. 
Fleming, Riggs National Bank. 


Robert Vedder 
kel, Fourteenth and F Streets. 

A.M., LL.B., 1508 H Street. 

Ed.D., Franklin Administration Building. 


Julius Garfine 
Charles Carroll Glover, jr., 
*Stephen Elliott Kramer, A.M., 
Arthur Peter, LL.B., Washington Loan and Trust Building. 
Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, The Mayflower. 
| Merle Thorpe, A.B., United States Chamber of Commerce Building. 
| *Alfred Adams Wheat, AB. LLB., LL.D. District Court House. 


1935 
*Avery DeLano Andrews, LL.B., 440 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Clarence Aiken Aspinwall, 


*John Joy Edson, LL.B., 915 F Street. 
Mrs. Joshua Evans, ir., A.B., Ed.D., 3405 Lowell Street. 


William James Flather, 
John Hays Hammond, 
Abram Lisner, A.M., 1723 Massachusetts Ávenue. 
Mann, Ph.D., Sc.D., 744 Jackson Place. 
A.B., LL.B., Bethesda, Md. 


1140 Fifteenth Street. 


Riggs National Bank. 
A.M., E.D., LL.D., 2221 Kalorama Road. 


Charles Riborg 
Walter Rupert Tuckerman, 


1930 


Hibbs Building. 


Karl William Corby, B.S., 
L.H.D., 1921 Kalorama Road. 


Harry Cassell Davis, A.M., 
dgar Fleming, LL.M., Union Trust Company. 

berg, LL.B., 7° Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
United States Military Academy and 
Navy Building. 

National Geographic Society. 


*George 1 
Charles William Gersten 
2d, Graduate 


Ulysses a Grant, . 
Ygineers' School, 


United States Er 


Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., 


* Nominated by the alumni 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION IN LAW 


EMERITUS LIST 


NEST, A.M., LL.M., 


JOHN PAU 
of Criminal Law. 


Professor E 


WENDELL PFNLLIPS STAFFORD, A.M., LL.B., 
LL.D, 


.D., 
Professor 


ACTIVE LIST 


W LEVI RUSSELL ALDEN, A.M., LL.B. 
Lecturer in Law. 


б CARVILLE ni BENSON, Jr., A.B., 
LL.B., S.J.D., 
Assistant Professor of Law. 


EDWIN CHARLES BRANDENBURG, LL. M., 


Professor of Law. 
tek. Y” WALTER COLLINS CLEPHANE, 
Q CHARLES SAGER COLLIER, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., 


Professor of Law. 
Professor of Lato. ` 


\/ JOSEPH WINSTON COX, LL.B., Ула. 


Professorial Lecturer in Law. 


0 JAMES FORRESTER DAVISON, A.B., LL.M., 


LL.M., LL.D., 


— Professor of Law. 
O WILLIAM THOMAS FRYER, A.B., LL.B., J. D., 
Associate Professor of Law. 


GILBERT LEWIS HALL, 


Lecturer in Law. 


v RALPH HOSKINS HUDSON, Graduate U. S. 
Naval Academy, LL.B., 
Lecturer in Law. 


O WILLIAM ARMSTRONG HUNTER, A.B., 


Associate Professor of Law. 
y"" 


A.B., LL.B., 


JOHN WILMER L ATIMER, LL.B., 
Professor of Law. 


e 


N oral nti 
6000 Connecticut 


3718 Huyítington St. 


1661 Crescent Pl. 


laane 


WWE 


3840 Harrison St. 


51 Woodstock St., 
Clarendon, Va. 


Rockville, Md. 


nm 

au 
е), 
212 Rosemary St., T 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


y Chase 


1850 Monroe St. 
УС 
720 20th St. 


2229 Bancroft Pl. 


21 Woodstock St., 


6313 Ode" Ave., 


LL.M., 


6218 Ls St. 


14 Newlands St., 
Chevy Chase, Md 


Ўлан FR. 


Sch ool 


(7 JOHN ALBER 1 М‹ осты B., LL.B 
{ t Professor of Law; Editor ‘The 
George Wa r Ta qu Review". 


W CLARENCE Al THA MILLER, LL.M., 


Lecturer in Law 
() WAI IF R | EWS MOLL, 
Pr 


AMES, OLIVER MU RDOCK, Pu.B., 
ш rin La 


4. B., LL.B., S.J.D., 


LL.B., 


CHARLES O'CONNELL, LL.M., 
1 Clerk of the Moot Court. 


r of Law. 
Y SPAULDING, B.S., 


LL.B., 


Y ser DI RIC K C 
Law 
C) SAUL HESTERFIELD OPPENHEIM, A 
{ J.D., S.J.D., 
Associate Profess 
O *HECTOR GALLOWA 
LL.B., S.J.D., 
Profes r of Law. 
y LOYD HALL SUTTON, B.S., 
ciate Profes of Law. 
Xi WILLIAM enata VAN VLECK, A.B., LL.B., 
Profesio Lupe BO ‚ Dean of the Law School. 


> On ‚ sabbatical leave first semester 1933 
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THE LAW SCHOOL 


THE FACULTY 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 
William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Dean of the Law School 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
Walter Collins Clephane, LL.M., LL.D., Professor of Law. 
Edwin Charles Brandenburg, LL.M., Professor of Law. 
John Wilmer Latimer, LL.B., Profess f Law. 
William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
4.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 


*Hector Galloway Spaulding, B.S., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 


foll, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 


Wa ter Lewis \ ( 
Joseph Winston Cox, LL.B., Pr fessorial Lecturer in Law. 


d Hall Sutton, B.S., LL.B., 4ss 


Charles Sager Collier 


Loy -iate Professor of Law. 
William Armstrong Hunter, A.B., LL.M., Assoctate Professor of Law. 
iam Thomas Fryer, A.B., LL.B., J.D., 45500 ¡ate Professor of Law. 


William 
У ‚ А.М., 1D, S.D. Associate Professor of 


Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim 
Law. 

Carville Dickinson Benson, jr 
Law. 


James Forrester Davison, A.B 
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ApvIsER TO PRELEGAL STUDENTS 


Carville Dickinson Benson, jr. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
INTRODUCTORY 


The George Washington University Law School, established in 1826, 
discontinued somewhat later, and reorganized in 1865, is the oldest in 
the District of Columbia. The course of instruction for the degree of 


* The President of the University and the Dean of the Law School are ex-officio members of all 


committees. < 
{ Elected by the Faculty 
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Bachelor of Laws, originally requiring two years, was increased in 1898 
to three years. A course leading to the degree of Master of Laws was 
added in 1877. In 1900 the School took part in the organization of the 
Association of American Law Schools and has been a member of the 
Association since that time. In 1911 the School became coeducational. 


In 1924 the late afternoon course for students with limited schedules was 
4 


increased to four years. On September 1, 1925, the entrance requirements 
were increased to two years of college work. The School is approved by 
| Education of the American Bar Association. Since 
September 1, 1925, it has occupied a new building, designed and con- 
structed for its use. This building has been named Stockton Hall in 
honor of the late Rear Admiral Charles H. Stockton, President of the 
University from 1910 to 1918. The building contains nine classrooms, 
1 maximum capacity of 40,000 volumes, and ten 


the Council of Leg: 


library space with a 
offices for professors. 


ГнЕ LIBRARY 


The Law School Library contains the decisions of the highest courts of 
all the States, the Reports of the United States Supreme Court and other 
Federal courts, the English Reprints and English Law Reports the United 
States Statutes, the statutes of all of the States, the English statutes, the 
yal English and American digests, legal encyclopedias and collections 
‚ and the leading textbooks and legal periodicals. 

T 


princi; 
of annotated cases 
to 11 p.m. on week days and from 2 


The library is open from 9 a.m. 1 


to 6 p.m. on Sundays. 
[ug Law Review 

The George Washington Law Review, published quarterly by the 
University, is edited by the Faculty and students of the Law School. 
It is devoted ex Jd of governmental and Federal public 
he | ›сапоп of the University in the Nation’s Capital, where the 
of Federal public law may be observed in operation, 

affords a unique opportunity for specialization in this field. Each issue 
includes leading articles, student ¢ 
nong the subjects inc 


І 1 Е La 
lusively to the 


mary 


ls, notes on recent cases, and 


luded in this field are adminis- 
law, federal trade commission, 


litor 


hoy 
book reviews. 


< | 
constitutional! 
mmerce, immigration, patents, copyrights, 


commission, radio com- 


trative 


ate СО 


lation, tariff 


missi : d : 
T e Review is in charge of a Faculty editor- 

| af associate editors, à b ard of departmental 
‚oard of student editors. [he thirty-five student 


those students who have completed 


average of B or better. Membership 


п each year from 


hou more with an 
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on the student editorial board is one of the highest honors as well as one 
of the most valuable experiences which may be attained by the law 


student. 


ADMISSION 


For a statement of the general regulations and procedure for admission 
to the University, see pages 48—52 of the University catalogue. 

Applications for admission and certificates of prelegal study should be 
filed with the Director of Admissions not later than two weeks before 
the registration period. Applications for admission with advanced stand- 
ing should be filed with the Dean of the Law School not later than ten days 
before the registration period. 


For THE BACHELOR oF Laws DEGREE 


Candidates for this degree must have completed before admission fifteen 
units of approved secondary-school work, and at least two years—sixty 
semester-hour credits—of approved college work. The completion of this 
work must be evidenced by proper certificates. In no case will a student be 
admitted with a condition in any part of the entrance requirement. An 
application for admission may be rejected on the ground of unsatisfactory 
scholarship in prelegal studies. 

The college work required for admission may be completed in the Junior 
College of The George Washington University. Applicants for such college 
work should communicate with the Director of Admissions of the Uni- 
versity. 

: ADVANCED STANDING 

Students from approved law schools may receive not more than two 
years' credit toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws for work done in 
such schools. Applicants for admission with advanced standing must 
file certified transcripts of record showing high-school, college, and law 
credits. The right is reserved to refuse such credit, in whole or in part, 
or to allow it conditionally or after examination, and credit given may be 
withdrawn for subsequent poor work. No student will be admitted who 
has been in attendance at another law school and is ineligible, because of 
poor scholarship, to return to that school. 

Students intending to attend summer school sessions at other law 
schools and desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in their 
course for the degree of Bachelor of Laws at this Law School, must first 
have the courses they wish to take approved by the Dean. In no event 
will credits be recognized in excess of those which might be obtained in 
a similar period in this School. 


For THE Master or Laws DEGREE 


Candidates for this degree must have completed at the time of their 
admission not less than two years of work in an approved college, must 


Law Scho 


ee of Bachelor of Laws or an equivalent degree 
‚ and must have attained in the course for 


have received the degr 
| 
1 
equivalent to the grade of B in this 


from an accredited law school 
the law degree an average grade 
Law School or must have been admitted by special action of the Dean’s 


Council. 
UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 


Persons eligible for admission to regular standing may, in the discretion 


of the Dean, be admitted as unclassified students, to courses aggregating 


not more than four hours a week 


University STUDENTS IN Law 


A limited number of persons who cannot qualify as candidates for a 
ho are over twenty-five years of age and because of 


degree in Law, but w 
qualified to pursue the 


maturity, training, and experience seem 
be admitted to the Division of University and Exten- 
“university” students. Candidates for admission as 
university students In Law must file written applications, setting forth 

and letters and certificates to prove the 
Work done by 


their 


tudy of Law, may 
ion Students as 


jualifications 1n detail, 
as to their education and experience. 
ents will not be counted toward a degree. 


their 
facts stated therein 
such university stud 


REGISTRATION 
classes each student must present himself in person 
{ in the Law School until 
1 by the proper officers of 


Before attending 
for registration. No student will be registerec 
proper credentials have been filed and approve 
the University (see * Admission", above). 

Only with the approval of the Dean's 
mitted to register in the second semester of 
completed the attendance in che first semester of that subject. 

d to register in one semester 


lents are permitte 
register for the other semester of that subject 


ar from the time the attendance in the first 


Council may a student be per- 
a year subject before he has 


In all cases where stuc 
of a year subject, they must 
not later than one calendar ye: 
semester was completed. 

Registration is permitted at the beginning of either semester. Stu- 
dents beginning the study « f Law in the second 

1 echedule. If such students complete the cours 
and Personal Prop- 
juring the 


„mester, however, may 
e in 


pursue only a limited sc 
Contracts and Criminal Law in the secon 
erty and Torts in the immer session, they may, ‹ 
year, take the recommended for 


] semester 


following s 


course of study 


second-vear late-afternoon stu lents. 
1¢ А 
Qualified students who 


from other approved law scl 


ling on records 


1 to advanced stanc 
at this 


xo have completed courses 
may register at the 


are entitled 
r00ls or wl 
of attendance, 


Law School during former periods 
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Through the generosity of friends of the University a number of loan 
funds are available to students in the Law School. Among them is the 
Henry Strong-William A. Maury Scholarship Loan Fund, established by 
the Henry Strong Educational Foundation in memory of Henry Strong 
and William A. Maury. Application for loans should be made to the 
| Registrar of the University. 
| = The following prizes are awarded annually in the Law School: 

ё; Ellsworth Prize.—The Ellsworth Prize of $25, offered by Mr. Fritz v. 
3 Briesen, is awarded to the student doing the best work in the subject 


P of Patent Law Practice. It was awarded in 1931-32 to Leland Leon 


> Chapman. 
* Samuel Herrick Prize.—A prize of $25, founded by Samuel Herrick, 

uF Esq., is awarded annually to that member of the graduating class in the 4 
5 Law School (excepting the winner of the John Bell Larner gold medal), 

^ who has attained the highest average grade in the work of the third year. 


It was awarded in 1931-32 to Louise Frances Feinstein. 

John Bell Larner Prize-—This prize, established by the bequest of 
John Bell Larner, consists of a gold medal which is awarded annually 
to that member of the graduating class in the Law School who attains 
the highest average grade in the entire course for the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws. It was awarded in 1931-32 to Jesse Rink Wallace. 
$ John Ordronaux Prizes.—These prizes were established in 1909 by 
“ү the bequest of John Ordronaux. The amount of $50 is awarded annually 
to the student in the Law School who has attained the highest average 
grade in the first-year, full-time, regular course; and $50 to the student 
who has attained the highest average grade in the second-year, full-time, 
regular course. The former was awarded in 1931-32 to Stanton Canfield 
Peele, jr., and the latter to Henry Dallas Linscott. 


ORDER OF THE COIF 


The Order of the Coif is a national honor society with chapters in 
thirty-two law schools, the purpose of which is “to foster a spirit of 
careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have attained a 
high grade of scholarship.” The George Washington University Chapter 
was established in 1926. Students are elected each year from the highest 
ranking 10 per cent of the graduating class of the Law School 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 
Students in the Law School are subject to, and are expected to familiarize 
themselves with, the general University regulations stated on pages 48-59 
and 69-74 of the University catalogue. 


AMOUNT oF WoRK 


A student who takes a majority of his courses in the full-time section, 
from 9.10 a.m. to 1 p.m., may, with the permission of the Dean, take 
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work not exceeding fifteen hours a week. For such students the minimum 
period of attendance is three academic years. 

A student who takes a majority of his courses in the afternoon sections 
or in classes held before 9 a.m., may not register for more than ten hours 
a week. For such students the minimum period of attendance is four 
academic years. 

The amount of work carried by any student may be restricted when, in 
the judgment of the Dean, the best interests of the student require it. 


ATTENDANCE 


No student will be allowed credit in any subject unless he has been 
regularly registered and in regular attendance and has done all the work 
required in the course in that subject 

Absences of 10 per cent or less of the class hours in any given subject 
do not affect the student’s attendance credit. Absences in excess of 
25 per cent will make him ineligible for examination or credit in that 

Absences exceeding 10 but not exceeding 25 per cent in each 
will be totaled from all subjects taken during the academic year, 
and for each fifteen hours of excess absences thus shown, the year’s credit 
obtained by the student shall be reduced by one semester-hour. Lateness 
hall count as absence. Credit for attendance shall begin 


in registration Si 
with the date of approval of registration by the Comptroller's Office. 


subject 


subject 


Errect ОЕ NONRESIDENCE 


dates absent from residence for more than two successive semesters 
тау reenter and continue their work only under the rules and regulations 
in force at the time of their return. The Dean’s Council, however, may 
e their work under the entrance require- 
were admitted to the School. 


Candi 


permit such students to continu 
ments in force at the time they 


GRADES 


a student in each subject is indicated by the letters P (55), 
The meaning of these grades is as follows: 
ssfully completed and full 


| he grade of 
pass, or F, (below 55), failed. 
P, pass, means that the work has been succe 


credit given for the subject. F 
F. failed, means that the work in the subject has been a failure and 


that no credit will be given. To obtain credit the student must repeat the 
who, in the work of the year, has received a grade 
and obtained a general average of C, may take 
and if on such reexamination 
given a grade of D (60) in 


subject; but a student 
of F in one subject only 


the subject 
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At the end of each academic year each student is given an average 
numerical grade for his work for the year. These numerical grades rank 
as follows: 4 (85-100), excellent; В (75-84), very good; С (65-74), 
good; D (60-64), poor; U (below 60), unsatisfactory. 

EXAMINATIONS 

Written examinations are held at the close of the first semester in sub- 
jects which are then completed and at the close of the second semester in 
all other subjects. All students are required to take the regular exami- 
nations in the subjects pursued, unless excused by the Dean. A student 
who, with the consent of the Dean, does not take the final examination 
in a subject with the class in which he is enrolled, may take the next regular 
examination given in the subject. 

No student shall be given an examination in, nor permitted to receive 
credit in, less than an entire subject. In any case where a student is per- 
mitted to register for one semester only of a year subject, he shall not take 
the examination in that subject until the other semester has been com- 
pleted. If no regular examination in that subject is scheduled at the 
time the other semester is completed, then the student shall not be given 
a special examination but shall be required to take the next regular exami- 
nation. 

No special examinations will be given; except, that upon written appli- 
cation to the Dean’s Council, showing sufficient cause, a candidate for a 
degree at a convocation before the next regular examination, if he would 
be entitled to take a postponed examination, may, in the discretion of the 
Dean’s Council, be given a special examination not less than sixty days 
after the one which he failed to take. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Students are divided into classes on the completion of semester-hours 
of credit as follows: first year, to twenty-seven; second year, twenty-eight 
to fifty-five; third year, fifty-six or more. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


In order to be eligible to represent the University in any intercollegiate 
nonathletic activity a student must be a regularly enrolled candidate 
for a degree, registered for at least nine hours, and not on probation. 
In order to participate in other student activities a student must be 
registered for at least two courses and not on probation. 

A detailed statement of the regulations governing participation in 
intercollegiate athletie contests may be secured from the Secretary of 
the Faculties. 

Before a student may participate in any activity he must be certified 
as eligible by the Registrar of the University. The Faculty adviser in 


T) J^ Í 
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hall submit to the Registrar a list of all student 


charge of each activity s 
For the purpose of deter- 


candidates for participation in that activity. 
mining eligibility under these rules, a student's quality-point index will 


be calculated at the end of each semester, irrespective of the amount of 
work carried. 
STUDENT LIFE 
LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


The George Washington University is an urban institution. It main- 
tains no dormitories. For the benefit of nonresident students registers 
of rooms which have been inspected and approved are kept in the office 
of the Director of Women’s Personnel Guidance, where inquiries in respect 
to housing facilities should be addressed. Satisfactory accommodations 
can be found near the University. 

Single rooms usually range in price from $15 to $25 a month, and double 
from $10 to $20 a month a person. Rooms with board, including break- 


»* Li 


fast and dinner, cost from $35 to $45 a month a person. 


[t is advisable for students to reach the University two or three days 
before the opening of the term in orc 
in satisfactory living quarters before class work begins. Renting by mail 
Lists of houses will be mailed on request, but students 


ler that they may become established 


is unsatisfactory. 


are advised to make personal inspection before engaging rooms. 


WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students under twenty-three years of age must have their 
residences approved by the Director of Women's Personnel Guidance, 
th family or relatives. Registration is not com- 


unless they are living * 


plete until such approval is given. 


'OINTMENT BUREAL 


tained to assist graduates and students 
e work has prepared them, and 
fill vacancies. Enrolment 1s 


The Appointment Bureau is main 


in finding positions for which their colleg 
l ith employers who wish to ^ 
students without charge for placement. 

Placement Secretary, The George 


to cooperate W 
open to graduates and 
k ; у JArac a 
For further information address the 


Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
STUDEN i MENT 
An employment service is operate ] to assist self-supporting students 
i 10 y cu SCI VILA IS ^ ї ас L E 
in finding emplovment The 1 niversity otters every possible assistance, 
inding empioyH . À f н » 
but success in self-support depends upon the student himself. 


| ; art of their expenses and 
Prospective students who expect to earn апу part í f their expen Wasl 
who do not have definite appointment to positions before coming to Wasn- 
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A 


ington, should have the means of support for at least one semester. 
minimum budget of $100 a month is recommended. 

Many out-of-town students secure positions in the Departments of 
the Government in Washington by taking the United States Civil Service 
examinations in their home States. The hours of employment permit 
them to pursue a college course in the late afternoon. 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


The payment of the University fee entitles students to health services 
hereinafter described. Through reports from the students and Uni- 
versity officials, the University attempts to keep informed as to all cases 
of illness among its students. 

Medical privileges include: (1) the physical examination of all students 
entering from secondary schools; (2) three visits by the University physi- 
cian or surgeon, office or home, in any one illness, exclusive of a specialist, 
surgical operation, laboratory, or X-ray examination; (3) hospitalization, 
including board, medicine, and nursing in the University Hospital for not 
more than two weeks during a school term—the necessity to be determined 
by the Director of Health Administration. The duration of hospitaliza- 
tion period (maximum, two weeks) is also to be determined by the Direc- 
tor of Health Administration. 

This medical benefit does not include treatment for illness or disability 
incurred previous to the University term or prior to payment of the Uni- 
versity registration fee. 

Students are allowed, if they so desire, to engage physicians and nurses 
of their own choice, but when they do so they will be responsible for the 
fees charged. 

Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowered to 
limit or deny the medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, 
by his misconduct or breach of the rules of the University, made himself 
ineligible; (2) the Director of Health Administration has authority to 
determine the necessity and length of hospitalization; (3) students who 
have severed their connection with the University are ineligible for medical 
benefits; (4) students intending to train for athletic teams are required to 
pass a careful examination at the beginning of each semester; (5) the 
above regulations apply during the Summer Sessions of the University. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The courses of instruction in Law are listed on pages 23-27 


THE DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the Law 
School, the degree of Bachelor of Laws or Master of Laws is conferred. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF LAWS DEGREE 
To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 
residence, and scholarship requirements and must complete the prescribed 
number of credits and required subjects. Particular attention is called 


1 / 1 7 7 f the Inine. T 
tement of graduation requirements от pages 7 1-73 0j the l niversity 


RESIDENCE 


The residence requirement for this degree is three academic years 
for full-time students or four academic years for students with limited 
schedules. A year’s attendance in the late afternoon classes for students 
with limited schedules is counted as residence for three fourths of a year. 
In the case of students admitted with advanced standing, at least one 
full vear of this residence requirement must be spent in The George 
Washington University. 

A student who at the end of any regular period of residence—the first 
the second semester, or the summer session—has completed 


semester, ti 
equal in semester-hours the total number of semester- 


subiects which 
hours required for the degree for which he is a candidate, but has failed 
to complete the full residence requirements for that degree, must be in 
during additional periods sufficient to satisfy completely the 
In all such cases the student must be in residence 
and must satisfy the attendance requirements of, 


at least one subject. 


residence 
residence requirements. 
during the entire period 
and pass the examination in, 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws is set forth 
under the first, second, and third years of the “Plan of Study”, below. 
letion of the courses there listed is required for the 


The successful comp es 
a minimum of eighty semester-hours. 


degree. The credit requirement 1$ 


COMBINED ARTS AND LAW CURRICULUM 

The University will confer the degree of Bachelor of Arts upon the com- 
pletion of three vears of college work and the first year in the Law School. 
In order to be certified to the authorities of Columbian College as having 
satisfactorily completed one year of law work, the student must have 
completed twenty-eight semester-hours in the Law School, with an aver- 
age of 65 per cent or better (see the Columbian College announcement, 
pages 100-1 of the University catalogue). The Bachelor of Laws degree 


will be conferred upon the completion of the remainder of the work for 


that degree. 


COMBINED ENGINEERING AND LAW CURRICULUM 


The University will confer the degre 
gineering upon the completion of the firs 


e of Bachelor of Science ın En- 
t three years of the curriculum 
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for that degree in the School of Engineering and the first year in the Law 
School (see the School of Engineering announcement, page 151 of the 
University catalogue). The Bachelor of Laws degree will be conferred 
upon the completion of the remainder of the work for that degree. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The eighty semester-hours of work required for the degree must be 
completed with an average grade of at least С. 

Unless a student in each academic year receives a grade above F in at 
least three fourths of the semester-hours for which he is registered and 
obtains a numerical average grade of not less than 60, he will be denied 
registration in the future; but upon written application to the Committee 
оп Reinstatement, showing sufficient cause, and after a personal hearing, 
if he so desires, he may be reinstated on such conditions as the committee 
may impose. 

Honors 


The degree of Bachelor of Laws “with distinction” will be awarded 
students who obtain an average grade of 4. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF LAWS DEGREE 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Laws must complete twenty 
semester-hours of work in subjects not counted toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. 

This degree will not be conferred until one academic year after the 
candidate receives the degree of Bachelor of Laws. All requirements 
must be completed in not exceeding two years after registration for the 
work for the degree. 

SCHOLARSHIP 


Courses taken for the Master’s degree must be completed with an 
average grade of not less than B. 


REQUIRED SUBJECTS 


Trusts, Conflict of Laws, and Constitutional Law must be included in 
the course for the degree of Master of Laws if not previously taken. No 
first-year subject and no second-year required subject may be counted 
toward this degree. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The subject matter is so related in the curriculum as to give an under- 
standing of the relations between subjects. For this reason the subjects 
must be taken in the order provided for in the plan of instruction 

A student who has not completed all the first-year subjects may be 
permitted to register for a limited number of second-year subjects for 
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which he may be qualified. In no case, however, will this be permitted 
unless the student’s program for the year includes the uncompleted, 
required, first-year subjects. 

In no case will a student who is a candidate for a degree in Law be 
permitted to take any subjects listed as third-year subjects unless he has 
completed all the required subjects of the first year and at least three 
required subjects of the second year 

Qualified third-year students may elect a limited number of graduate 
subjects and count them toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Laws may elect and count 


| toward that degree third-year subjects not already counted toward the 
} degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
» , Sem TL: , Sem 
First Year hrs Third Year hrs 
Civil Procedure 4 Constitutional Law.......... at ce 
Contracts 7 Corporations rd 
Criminal Law and Procedure 3 Moot Court or Patent Moot Court. 4 
Personal Property 4 KOUTRAS 12 
Real Property I 4 m ES 
Toros 6 о ЖОЛДОН "Җа СЕМ 
Гога! . 28 6 
Master of Laws 
Second Year Administrative Law............. 2 
Bills and Notes 4 History of Law......... AA E 
Equity П 4 International Law............... 4 
Evidence 4 Interstate Commerce Law........ 2 
Real Property II 4 Taxation AO 4 
Electives* 12 Trade Regulation... — 
Total 28 J 20 


Hours oF INSTRUCTION 


The regular course for full-time students is given from 9.10 a.m. to 


1 p.m. Employed students may take the regular course in the classes 


held at 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


| For catalogues, application blanks, and further information, address 
the Dean of the Law School, The George Washington University, Stock- 


| ton Hall, Washington, D. С. 

tives may be selected are as follows: for the second year, Agency (4), 
Quasi-contracts (2), Sales (4); for the third year, Admiralty 
r III ral Procedure (2), Labor Law (2). 
ization rations (1), Partnership (2), Patent 
Trusts (4). Figures in parentheses 


h 
2), Insurance (2), 
, Conflict of Laws (4), Eq 
ipal Corporations (2), 


7 ; ITI (2). Suret 
Law (4), Public Utilities (2), Real Property 111 (2), Surety 


umber of semester-hours of credit 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION IN LAW 


The courses of instruction listed below are subject to some slight 
change. The University reserves the right to withdraw any course an- 
nounced t 

l'he number which precedes the name of a course indicates the semester 
in which that course is offered. An odd number indicates that the course 
is offered in the first semester; an even number, that it is offered in the 
second semester; and a double number (e.g., 157-58), that it begins 
in the first semester and continues in the second. 

First-year courses are numbered from 101 to 150; second-year courses, 


from 151 to 200; third-year courses, from 201 to 250; and graduate courses, 
from 251 to 3 

[he number of semester-hours of credit given for the satisfactory 
completion of a course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the 
course. Thus, a year course giving two hours of credit each semester 
is marked (2-2), and a semester course giving two hours of credit is 


marked (2). 
FIRST-YEAR SUBJECTS 


101-2 Civil Procedure (2-2) Clephane, Hunter 
Section A (Sunderland’s Cases, 2d ed.; Keigwin’s Cases on 
Equity Pleading), first semester, Mon. and Thurs., 1 

juit) £ x 
2 


o p.m.; 
second semester, Mon. and Fri., 12.10 p.m. Section I 11 


(Shipman 


2.1 
leading), 


(4-3) Spaulding, Moll, McIntire 


111-12 
's Cases on Contracts, 3d ed. Secton A, first semester, 
> a.m., and Tues., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m.; second 
semester, Mon., Thurs., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section B, first 
semester, Mon. and Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m.; second semester, 
Mon., 5.10 p.m., and Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. Special, second 
semester, Tues. and Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
124 Criminal Law and Procedure (3) Hunter 
Case book to be announced. Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
9.10 a.m. Section В, Mon., 6.10 p.m., and Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 
p-m. 
133-34 Personal Property (2-2) Fryer, Benson 


Bigelow’s Cases on Personal Property, 2d ed., 1931; materials 
on the study of law; remedies and the term “property”; Fryer’s 
Readings on Personal Property. Section A, first semester, 
Tues., 11.10 a.m., and Fri., 10.10 a.m.; second semester, Tues. 
and Thurs., 9.10 a.m. Section B, Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


The George Washington University 


Summer Sessions 1933 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 
p.m., first term (Benson). 
137-38 Real Property I (2-2) Benson 
Fraser's Cases on Property, vol. 1. Section A, first semester, 
Wed. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m.; second semester, Tues. and Wed., 
11.10 a.m. Section В, Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
141-42 Torts (4-2) Collier, Hunter 
Beale’s edition of Ames and Smith’s Cases; Bohlen’s Cases, 
3d ed. Section A, first semester, Mon. and Thurs., 9.10 a.m., 
and Tues. and Fri., 12.10 p.m.; second semester, Tues. and 
Thurs., 12.10p.m. Section B, first semester, Wed. and Fri., 5.10 
and 6.10 p.m.; second semester, Wed., 5.10 and 6,10 p.m. 
Summer Sessions 1933 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 
p.m., second term (Collier). 
SECOND-YEAR SUBJECTS 
141 Agency (4) Fryer 
Mechem’s Cases on Agency, 2d ed., by Seavey. Mon., 11.10 
a.m., Wed., 9.10 a.m., and Thurs. and Fri., 12.10 p.m. 
Summer Sessions 1933 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 
p.m., second term 
163-64 Bills and Notes (2-2) 
Britton’s Cases on Bills and Notes, 2d ed. Section A, first 
semester, Mon. and Tues., 12.10 p.m.; second semester, Mon. 
and Fri, 12.10 p.m. Section B, Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Summer Sessions 1933 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 
p.m., first term. 


Oppenheim 


170 Domestic Relations (2) Hunter 
Madden’s Cases on Domestic Relations. Summer Sessions 


1933—Mon. and Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m., and Wed., 6.10 p.m., 
first term. 

171-72 Equity II (2-2) Spaulding, Moll 
Ames’ Cases on Equity Jurisprudence, vol. 1. Section A, 
second semester, Mon. and Wed., 11.10 a.m., and Tues. and 
Thurs., 12.10 p.m. Section В, Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 

177-78 Evidence (2-2) Latimer, Fryer 
Hinton’s Cases on Evidence, 2d ed., 1931. Section A, Mon. and 
Thurs., 9.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


185 Quasi-contracts (2) Van Vleck 
Thurston’s Cases on Quasi-contracts. Summer Sessions 1933— 
Tues. and Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m., and Wed., 5.10 p.m., first 


term. 


The Law School 


87-88 Real Property — 
I Real Property II (2-2) Benson 


191 


213-14 Corporations (2-2 


21 


5 


4 Bankruptcy (2) 


-16 Current Decisions and Legislation (2-2) 


223 Legal Bibliography and Briefmaking (1) 


Kirkwood’s Cases on Conveyances; Mechem and Atkinson’s 
Cases on Wills and Administration. Section A, first semester 
n1 1 . . 1 „ж * йч; 
Tues. and Fri., 9.10 a.m.; second semester, Tues. and Thurs., 
9.10 a.m. Section B, Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Sales (2-2) Oppenheim 


Williston and McCurdy’s Cases, 1932. Section A, first semester, 
m.; second semester, 


Tues., 10.10 a.m., and Thurs., 11.10 a. 
Tues., 11.10 a.m., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. Section B, Thurs., 5.10 


and 6.10 p.m. 


THIRD-YEAR SUBJECTS 

3 3randenburg 
The Bankruptcy Act. Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m 

Conflict of Laws (2-2) Van Vleck 
Beale's Cases, 2d ed. Section A, Mon. and Tues., 10.10 a.m. 
Section B, Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 

Constitutional Law (2-2) Collier 
Hall's Cases on Constitutional Law. Section A, first semester, 
Wed., 11.10 a.m., and Fri., 10.10 a.m.; second semester, Thurs. 
and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section B, Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Davison 
Case book to be announced. Section A, first semester, Mon., 
Thurs., 10.10 a.m.; second semester, Mon. and 


79) 


11.10 a.m., and 
Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section B, Fri., $.10 and 6.10 p.m. 

Summer Sessions 1933 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 
p.m., second term. 
McIntire 
Required of members of the student editorial board of The 
zeorge Washington Law Review. Hours to be arranged. 


quity Ді (2 Hunter 


Not offered in 1933-34.) 


Summer Sessions 1933 (2)—daily except Mon., 7.40 a.m., 


first term. 

Brandenburg 

Hopkins’ Judicial Code, 3d ed. Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
McIntire 


1 Insurance (2) 


Case book to be announced. Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Miller 


Mon., 6.10 p.m. 


245-46 Trusts (2-2) 


The George Washington University 


225-26 Moot Court (2-2) Clephane, Cox, Hall, Hunter 
Prerequisite: Law 101-2 and 177-78. Section A, Sat., 9.10 to 
11 a.m. Section B, Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


228 Mortgages (2) Benson 
Case book to be announced. Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 

230 Municipal Corporations (2) McIntire 
Case book to be announced. Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 

231 Organization of Corporations (1) Clephane 


Clephane on Organization and Management of Corporations. 


Mon., §.10 p.m. 

233 Partnership (2) Davison 
Crane and McGruder's Cases, shorter selection, 1930. Section 
A, Wed., 10.10 a.m., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section B, Thurs., 
5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


235-36 Patent Moot Court (2-2) Hudson 
This course may be elected instead of Law 225-26 to satisfy 
the Moot Court requirement. Both subjects may not be counted 
toward a degree. Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 

7-38 Patent Law (2-2) Sutton 

Substantive patent law and patent-office practice. Mon., 5.10 
and 6.10 p.m. 
240 Real Property III (2) 
Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
242 Suretyship (2) 
Campbell's Cases. Fri, 5.10 and 6,10 p.m. (Not offered in 


1933-34-) 


Moll 


Fryer 


Мо! 
Scott’s Cases on Trusts, 2d ed. Section A, first semester, Tues. 
and Thurs., 11.10 a.m.; second semester, Tues. and Wed., 11.10 
a.m. Section В, Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 

GRADUATE SUBJECTS 

252 Administrative Law (2) Davison 
Frankfurter and Davison's Cases on Administrative Law. 
Section A, Wed., 10.10 a.m., and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. Section B, 
Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


253 Admiralty (2) 
Sayre's Cases on Admiralty. Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


255-56 History of Law (2-2) Benson 
Plucknett, 4 Concise History of the Common Law; Benson, 
History of English Law Notebook. Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Alden 


257-58 International Law (2-2) 


w School 


Hudson’s Cases on International Law. 


p.m 


Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 


Interstate Commerce Law (2) 
Sharfman, Interstate Commerce Commission, vol. 1 
cases. Mon, 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Labor La w (2 ) 


, and assigned 


(Not offered in 1933-34.) 

Public Utilities (2) 

Welch, et al., Cases on Public-Utility Regulation. 
5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Taxation (2-2) 


Magill and Maguire's Cases. Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Trade Regulation ( 
Case book to be announced. 


Oppenheim 
› and 6.10 p.m. 
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The George Washington University 


MacGill, Winfield Scott, jr. Md 
(With distinction) 
B.S. 1928, University of Virginia 


Mattsson, Carvel Utah 
(With distinction) 
B.S. 1928, University of Urah 

McKay, David Lawrence Utah 


A.B. 1926, University of Utah 
Miller, James Harold Pa. 


A.B. 1929, Juniata College 

Miller, Robert Saunders Ohio 
А.В. 1928, University of Michigan 

Morris, John Carless N.Y 
E.E. 1926, Cornell University 

Morris, Rayson Pasco Idaho 


`. 1928, University of Idaho 
nza Leah Ve. 
University of Vermont 

M.S. 1923, Massachusetts In- 


B.S. 1922, 
stitute of Technology 


Murphy, Harold Warner Ind 


Nevius, Richard David D.C. 
A.B. 1930, The George Washington 
University 


Norris, Henry Gladden La 


Nutter, Carl Joseph W.Va 
A.B. 1931, West Virginia University 

Orbison, Robert Henry Ind. 
A.B. 1930, Butler University 

Parker, Albert Marcus N.J. 


B.S. in М.Е. 1928, University of Maine 


Parsons, Verna Lenore D.C, 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
Parsons, William Herbert D.C. 
Patterson, Kirby Williams Mo. 
A.B. 1928, Drury College 
Pecoraro, Leone N.Y. 
A.B. 1928, A.M. 1929, Columbia Uni- 
versit 
Pellecchia, Pellegrina James, jr. N.J. 
Rees, William Chevers Idaho 
Rinehart, Theodore Okla. 
Robinson, William Junius D.C 


Rosenberry, Wellington, jr Pa 
A.B. 1929, Pennsylvania State College 


Rosenburg, Everett Reynolds М.Ү. 
Е.Е. 1924, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Rosoff, Leo Mass. 
Rutter, Janet Goodwin D.C. 
A.B. 1930, Cornell University 
Schrader, Milward Cecil Kans. 
Schulz, Hugo O. N.J. 
M.E. 1927, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology 


Scoredos, Chris Gary D.C 
A.B. 1925, The George Washington 
University 
Shaw, Richard Waring Kans. 
Shelton, Charles Latimer Md. 
B.S. 1928. University of Maryland 
Simmons, Marcellus Culmer Utah 
A.B. 1928, The George Washington 
University 
Sitz, Walter Hoersch Iowa 
Graduate 1916, U. S. Naval Academy 
M.S. 1922, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
Smith, Frank DeLarme, jr D.C. 
B.S. in M.E. 1925, Harvard University 
Smith, Jesse Robinson Utah 


Smith, Melvin Clyde Va. 


А.В. 1927, West Virginia University 
Stearns, Robert Maynard lowa 
Steenrod, Virginia Ruth Ohio 


Sterritt, John Calhoun Pa. 
М.Е. 1928, Cornell University 


Taylor, Alfred Lindsay N.Y. 
Е.Е. 1923, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Taylor, William Morris Calif 
Terry, George McGrew Okla 
Toye, F. Gerald Va 
B.S. in E.E. 1927, Clarkson College of 
l'echnology 
Tweedale, Ralph Landon N.Y. 
Twining, Merrill Barber Wis 


Graduate 1923, U. S. Naval Academy 
Van Dyke, Lawrence Adelbert, jr Utah 
Vernon, Clinton DeWitt Utah 
von Dachenhausen, George Alexander D.C 
A.B. 1929, The George Washington 
University 
Wallace, Jesse Rink m. 


(With distinction) 


Graduate 1922, U. $. Naval Academy 
Wallenstein, Sidney Ohio 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1928, Case School of 
Applied Science 
Weeks, Charles Everett S.Dak. 
Westby, George Newton Wash. 
B.S. 1927, 1 sity of Washington 
Wight. Donald ler D.C. 
M.E. 1923 Lehigh University 
Wilkerson, Thomas Nesbitt, jr N.Mex 


Wilkins, Gordon Armstrong Va 
A.B. 1926, University of Richmond 


OCTOBER 13, 1932 


Armstrong, Robert Harmon W.Va. 
A.B. 1930, West Virginia University 

Blair, John Alexander Okla. 
М.Е. 1928, Cornell University 

Cluster, Loren Lee m. 

Coffin, Seth Charles Ind. 
B.S. 1926, Indiana University 

Elvove. Kady Ky. 

Fowler, Robert Edward N.Y 
E.E. 1926, Cornell University 

Hoage, Alden Warne Md. 


A.B 


1928, University of Maryland 


Yaffee, Simon N.Y 
E.E. 1925, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Young, Truman Richards Utah 
Younger, Donald Calif 
Jackson, John Wingfield D.C 
With distinction) 
B.S. in Econ. 1928, University of Penn- 
sylvania 
Lindquist, Willis John Minn 
Logsdon, DeEarle Monroe Ind. 
Kampe, Albert Henry D.C 
B.S. in C.E. 1924, The George Wash- 
ington University 
Mann, James DeValse Ala. 
A.B. 1928, Birmingham Southern College 
Mantell, Leon Michael NT. 
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34 The George Washington University 


*Coatsworth, John W. (Law III) 
A.B. 1928, Dakota Wesleyan University 

Cobbe, Jerome Francis (Law I) N.Y 

Coble, Eugene J. (Law I) 


Cockrill, Harry Howard (Law III) Ark. 


B.S. 1931, University of Virginia 


Сое, Bryan (Law ЇЇ) D.C. 


A.B. 1928, The George Washington 
University 


tCoffelt, George Quinton (Law I) Ark. 
A.B. 1930, Arkansas State Teachers 
College 
Coffin, Lewis Charles (Law II) Me 
A.B. 1930, Bowdoin College 
tCohen, Bernard (Law III) Va. 
Cohen, Joseph (Law 1) D.C. 
Cohn, Benjamin Emanuel (Law II) ш. 
B.S. 1918, University of Illinois 
Colelowgh, Oswald Symister (Law 1) Pa. 
Graduate 1920, U. S. Naval Academy 
Conkey, John С. (Law I) D.C 
Connors, Joseph Aloysius, jr. (Law 1) D.C. 
Coombs, J. Wendell (Law II) Utah 
A.B. 1926, University of Utah 
Corwin, Harold Benn (Law 11) Mich. 


Cosdon, Louis (Law 11) D.C 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 


tCoulston, Clemency King (Law III) D.C. 
Courtney, William Hasell (Law III) La 
A.B. 1927, Vanderbilt University 


A.M. 1928, Stanford University 
tCowgill, Harold Guy (Law I) ni 
Cowley, Charles Gloyd (Law IIT) 
B.S. 1928, Utah State Agricultural 
College 


Cox, Robert Alexander (Law I) Tenn 
A.B. 1931, University of Tennessee 
Cragun, John Wiley (Law II) Utah 


A.B. 1932. The George Washington 
University 
Crane, Willed Steven (Law IIT) ni 
B.S. in C.E. 1913, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 
Creyke, Geoffrey, ir. (Law II) D.C 
А.В. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
*Cromwell, Frederick Paskell (Law III) m 
B.S. 1930, University of Illinois 
Crone, Linden Esgar (Law III) 
B.S. 1930, University of Utah 
Crosetto, Vena Mary (Law 11) Pa 
Cross. John Walker (Law, LL.M.) D.C. 
B.S. 1924, Kansas State Teachers 
College 
LL.B. 1930. The George Washington 
University 
$Crouter, Earl Clinton (Law, LL.M.) 
A.B. 1928, LL.B. 1930, The George 
Washington University 
Cuddeback, Nelson Charles (Law 11) N.Y 
E.E. 1925, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
tCulver, Julian Griggs (Law IT) Md 
Curry, John Edward (Law I) Md 
Graduate 1923, U. $. Naval Academy 
tCuthbertson, Stuart (Law I) m. 
A.B. 1925. University of Illinois 
A.M. 1928, The George Washington 
University 
Cutting, Charles Ambrose (Law 11) Me. 
B.S. 1930, University of Maine 


S.Dak. 


Daisley, Gordon Walford (Law III) D.C. 
Graduate 1923, U. S. Naval Academy 

Davis, Arthur Marshall (Law III) Ariz 

Davis, Cresson Orion (Law 1) D.C. 


A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
Davis, Ransom Kirby (Law III) Fla. 
Graduate 1920, U. S. Naval Academy 
M.S. 1927, Harvard University 
Davis, Thomas Joel (Law I) Ga 
DeLand, Allan Stanley (Law I) M4. 
B.S. 1932, Washington and Lee 
University 
Dell, Julian Peter, jr. (Law II) Ga 
Ph.B. 1929, Emory University 


DeMoll, Theodore Otto (Law I) D.C. 

Dennis, Milton L. (Law 11) D.C 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 

University 

DeVeau, Joseph Harold (Law I) Md 
B.S. 1931. University of Pennsylvania 

Dibble, Lawrence Donald (Law 1) Pa. 
B.S. 1928 Dickinson College 

Dickerman, George Lyman (Law I11) Conn 
B.S. 192 Aiddlebury College 

Dickson, Elizabeth Loree (Law II) Md. 
B.S. 1924, Wilson College 

Dietz, John Edward (Law 11) D.C. 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 

University 

Dodd, Haibert William (Law II) IIl. 
B.S. 1930, Northwestern University 

Dodds, Edward Shaddick (Law I) D.C 

Doering, Carroll Johnson (Law II) Tex. 

Dondero, Joseph George (Law I) D.C. 

Dotson, Charles William (Law ПТ) mi. 
A.B. 1931, University of Illinois 

Downie, Blake (Law ЇЇ) Ark 
A.B. 1931, Arkansas College 

Drowns, Allen Crawford (Law III) Va 

Drummond, Folsom Ewart (Law III) D.C 


B.S. in Ch.E. 1924, Ohio State 
University 
tDrury, George Ignatius (Law I) Ky 
Duckworth, Raymond Francis (Law I) D.C. 
Dumas, William Lawrence, jr. (Law, LL.M.) 


Ala. 
A.B. 1929, Davidson College 
LL.B. 1932, Harvard University 
tDuncan, Willis Singleton (Law I) Mo. 
A.B. 1931, Westminister College 
Durham, Richard Claiborne (Law 1) Va. 
Dye, Elden Hobson (Law III) Utah 
Dyer, William W., jr. (Law II) D.C. 
Eager, Thomas Hayward (Law III) Wash. 
Earle, Julius Richard (Law I) D.C. 


Earle, Robert Lindsay (Law I) Wis. 
A.B. 1930, The George Washington 
University 
Edlowitz, Ellis (Law IIT) D.C. 
A.B. 1930. The George Washington 
University 


fEdmands, Lincoln Parker (Law I) Mass 
fEdwards, Ivan Reo (Law II) Tex. 
B.S. in M.E. 1929. University of 
l'exas 
tEdwards, Rowland (Law IIT) Kans 


Ph.B. 1931, University of Chicago 
Efner, Laurence V. (Law I!) It. 
B.S. in M.E. 1928, Armour Institute of 
Technology 
Eichler, Bessie Rossmiller (Law 11) Wis. 
B.S. 1927, Beloit College 
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36 The George Washington University 


Hall, Robert Edward Lee (Law 11) D.C. 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
fHall, William Dolliff (Law I) D.C. 
B.S. 1921, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
Hammar, Ralph (Law 111) 
B.S. 1926, M.S. 1927, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
Hammerness, Clarence Rudolph (Law 11) Mont. 


D.C. 


Hanback, William Brecht (Law 11) D.C. 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
tHandler, Emanuel (Law I) Del. 
A.B. 1932, University of Delaware 
Handloff, Herman (Law I) Del 
A.B. 1932, University of Delaware 
Hannah, Paul Francis (Law III D.C 
B.S. 1927, Dartmouth College 
Hardy, Glen E. (Law II) Utah 


A.B. 1930, University of Utah 
Harlan, Ashlan Fleetwood, jr. (Law 11) D.C 
A.B. 1930, The George Washington 
University 


Harness, Philip Kump (Law I) W.Va 
Harris, Ernest Malone, jr. (Law I) S.C. 
A.B. 1931, Wake Forest College 
Harris, John Law (Law 11) Va 
Harrison, Charles Harvey (Law I) Conn. 
A.B. 1930, Yale University 
Harrison, William Wirt, jr. (Law I) S.C. 
Hartman, John Adams, jr. (Law I) Pa 
A.B. 1932, Dickinson College 
Haslup, Lemuel Allen (Law II) Md 
B.S. 1917, University of Maryland 
tHavens, Nancy S. (Law I) N.J. 
A.B. 1930, Rutgers University 
Haviland, Harold Kenneth (Law I) N.J. 
СҺ.Е. 1920, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn 
Hedrick, Oppie Lee (Law I) W.Va. 
Heftler, Paul Emile (Law 11) Mich 
A.B. 1929, Dartmouth College 
Heilman, James Martin (Law ђ Ра 


Е.Е. 1931, Lehigh University 
Heinemann, Charles Berkery, jr. (Law П) D.C. 


Heinrich, Joseph Edward (Law I) D.C. 
B.S. 1927, Catholic University of 
America 
*Helmke, Helen Margaret (Law III) Calif 
Helvestine, William (Law I) D.C 
Hendricks, John E. (Law II) Md 
B.S. in E.E. 1929, The George Wash- 
ington University 
Wash 


tHenry, Edward Ernest (Law II) 

Herrick, Philip Field (Law III) D.C 
A.B. 1929, Williams College 

Hibschman, Maurice Wilhelm (Law IT) Wash 
Graduate 1931, U. $. Naval Academy 

Hickey, Thomas James (Law IT) Mass 
B.S. 1930, Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology 


High, Edward Louis (Law II) Pa. 


B.S. in С.Е. 1929, University of 
Michigan 
Hilbert, William Edward (Law 111) 
Graduate 1917, U. S. Naval Academy 
A.M. 1925, Columbia University 


Calif. 


Hill, Richard A. (Law I) Pa. 


A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 


Hill, Samuel Thomas (Law 1) N.C. 


A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 


tHinckley, Walter Freeman (Law, Special) N.Y. 


Hirsh, Bennett Marcus (Law III) Fla. 
B.S. 1928, University of Pennsylvania 
M.S. 1930, Georgetown University 
Hitch, Robert A. (Law II) D.C. 
B.S. in С.Е. 1929, University of 
Maryland 


Hockley, Herbert Alfred (Law I) D.C. 
A.B. 1929, Juniata College 

Hoffmann, John M., jr. (Law 11) Calif. 
B. Eng. 1926, University of California 

Hollingsworth, Lindsay Lee (Law III) Tex 

Holmes, Franklin Austin (Law II) Tex 
A.B. 1930, The George Washington 

University 
Holmes, Louis A. (Law III) Nebr 


A.B. 1928, University of Nebraska 
Hooff, Wilson L. (Law III) D.C 
Hoppe, Carolyn Louise (Law I) Iowa 
A.B. 1925, Coe College 
Hossfeld, Raymond Frederick (Law II) D.C 
B.S. in E.E. 1930, The George 
Washington Üniversity 
Houghton, Harry Belmont (Law I) D.C. 
B.S. 1923, University of Vermont 


Houston, Paris T. (Law III) Tenn 
A.B. 1930, Lincoln Memorial 
University 
tHoward, F. Inez (Law I) Kans 
A.B. 1928, The George Washington 
University 
Hubbel, Carter Carol (Law IT) Wis. 


Hudson, Raymond Minor (Law 1) D.C 


Hudson, Thomas Buford (Law II) N.C. 
Huff, Neal Jay (Law I) Iowa 
Hughes, Carroll White (Law I) Kans 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
Hughes, Joe D. (Law II) Ala 
Hutchison, Earl W. (Law III) D. 


B.S. 1916, University of Wisconsin 
Hutson, John H., jr. (Law D) D 
Hutton, Harry Theodore (Law II) D. 

B.S. тозо, The George Washington 

University 
Hyde, Dewitt Stephen (Law II) 


*l'Anson, Nannie Armistead (Law IIT) D.C. 
A.B. 1930, The George Washington 


University 


Irion, Henry Gifford (Law I) D.C 

A.B. 1932, Haverford College 
fIvers, Joseph S. (Law IT) Wash 
Iverson, Kenneth R. (Law II) Utah 
*Jackson, A. Rulon (Law III) Utah 
Tenn 


Jackson, George Maynard (Law I) 
B.S. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
— Thomas Searing (Law II) D.C. 
Jeffreys, Robert Larew (Law 111) +1 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
Jennings, Harry Edmund (Law 1) Md. 
Ph.B. 1932, University of Wisconsin 


Johannesen, George Thomas (Law 11) D.C. 
Johns, Llewellyn James (Law I) Ohio 

Graduate 1920, U. S. Naval Academy 
Calif. 


tJohnson, Ervin George (Law, LL.M.) 
B.S. 1927, University of California 
LL.B. 1932, The George Washington 

University 
Johnson, George Edmund (Law III) D.C 
B.M.E. 1927, Northeastern University 
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Lannan, Joh Law III) Minn 
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I Law II Fla 


25, Georgia School of 


Leo (Law I D.C 


B.F.S. 1 Georgetown University 
tLedman, Hornbaker B. (Law II Va 
Lee, Donald E. (Law II Wi 

Thomson (Lav cl Del 
versity of D аге 


» The George Washington 


Irew Duvall (Law I) D.C 
B.S. in Eng. 1932, Princeton Univer ty 
Lenr Lev Law II Mass 


orcester Polytechnic 


Le hn (Law II) N.Y 
B Oregon State Agricultural 

Lec Law I Conn 
P Yale University 


Law I D.C 
2, Wesleyan University 
п Max (Law 1 D.C 


» University of 
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‚ LL.M Minn 
I Washington 
Linscott, Henry Dallas (1 ПІ Kans. 
B.S , Kansas Sta ricultural 
C 
ttle, Leroy C. (Law III Wis 
B.S. in E.E. 1924, University of 


Reber (Law III D.C. 
eton University 


Law III Miss. 


The George Washington University 


Lord, Clarence Irving (Law III) 
Lorenz, Eugene Hurdle (Law 1) 
B.S. 1930, University of Pennsylvania 
Lowden, Graham Norris (Law 111) 
B.S. 1929, Washington and Lee 
University 
tLowe, Robert Chapin (Law I) 
Lowrey, Perrin Holmes (Law II) 
Luchs, Frank Joseph (Law 1) 
Ludwig, Robert Eugene (Law III) 
A.B. 1926, The George Washington 
University 
Luers, Margaret Frances (Law I) 
Lund, Earl Hildreth (Law 11) 
B.S. in C.E. 1922, C.E. 1925, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 
fLundgren, Maynard Benjamin (Law I) 
A.B. 1929, A.M. 1932, The George 
Washington University 
Lyle, Firman Powell (Law I) 
B.S. in E.E. 1932, The George 
Washington University 
Lyman, Josiah (Law III) 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
Lyons, John Leonard (Law III) 
B.B.Á. 1925, Emory University 
tLyons, Jake Gee (Law III) 
A.B. 1932, Oklahoma University 


Mabry, Scott Harvey (Law I) 
A.B. 1932, University of New Mexico 
MacDonald, Thomas Ross (Law III) 
B.S. 1929, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 
MacDonald, Verne O. (Law I) 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
Mack, Frederick Fuller (Law 11) 
M.E. 1929, Cornell University 
Mack, Wilber Hadley (Law I) 
2, Dartmouth College 
arry S. (Law III) 
ornell University 


1929, 
MacMullan, Charles Francis (Law II) 


A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
Madory, John Ellsworth (Law I) 
Mahoney, Paul (Law II) 
A.B. 1929, A.M. 1929, Stanford 
University 
Malley, John Wallace (Law 11) 

Graduate 1927, U. S. Naval Academy 
Mangum, Max Knight (Law I) 

A.B. 1932, Brigham Young University 
Marano, Frank Peter, 11 (Law II) 

A.B. 1932, The George Washington 

University 
Markwell, Katherine (Law II) 

A.B. 1928, University of Kansas 
Martin, George Bernard (Law III) 
Martin, Harold Alton (Law II) 

Martin, Henry Stanley (Law III) 
Martin, Martha F. (Law II) 
Martinsky, Erwin Ernst (Law I) 
Masincup, W. Earl (Law I) 

A.B. 1932, American University 
Mason, E. Wellford (Law I) 

B.S. 1931, The George Washington 

University 
Mason, Richard D. (Law 11) 
B.S. 1929, A.B. 1931, E.E 
University of Oklahoma 

M.S. in E.E. 1931, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


1932, 


Pa. 
D.C. 


D.C 


N.J. 
Miss. 
D.C 
Va 


Md. 
D.C 


D.C. 


D.C 


Ga. 


Okla 


N.Mex. 


Mass 


Conn. 


M4. 


no 


W.Va. 
Utah 


N.J. 


Kans. 


Kans 

Wash 
Idaho 
Ga. 
N.Y. 
D.C. 


Md. 


Okla. 


Mason, William R. (Law II) Md. 

Matson, Frederic Church (Law III) D.C. 
E.E. 1929, Lehigh University 

Matteson, Frederick Lewis, jr. (Law III) Ind. 
B.S. in C.E. 1925, Rose Polytechnic 

Institute 

fMattox, Virginia A. (Law I) D.C. 

A.B. 1927, The George Washington 
University 

tMay, James Truett (Law II) lex. 

fMayberry, Bernard Cornelius (Law II) Ill. 
A.B. 1931, University of Illinois 

Mayers, Harry Ripley (Law I1) Me. 
B.S. 1930, University of Maine 

McCain, James Gordon (Law 1) D.C. 

McCandlish, Robert John, jr. (Law I1) Va. 
A.B. 1930, University of Maryland 

McCay, George (Law 1) S.C 

McClellan, Sidney (Law II) D.C. 
A.B. 1927, University of Idaho 

*McClelland, Casper Shepard (Law 111) Pa. 

McCollum, Lloyd (Law 11) Me. 


B.S. 1930, University of Maine 
McCrea, John Livingstone (Law, LL.M.) Mich. 
Graduate 1915, U. $. Naval Academy 
LL.B. 1929, The George Washington 
University 


McCrorken, Eugene Paul (Law, LL.M.) N.Y. 
M.E. 1910, Columbia University 
LL.B. 1926, The George Washington 
University 
McDonald, Michael J. (Law П) Mass. 
tMcGann, Burton A. (Law, Uncl.) D.C 
A.B. 1929, University of Maryland 
tMcGee, Kenneth Claude (Law 1) D.C. 
B.S. 1932, Washington University 
McGregor, Malcolm Parker (Law I) La. 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
McInerney, Francis Xavier (Law I) Wyo. 
Graduate 1920, U. S. Naval Academy 
McKnight, C. Maurice (Law II) Okla 
B.S. in M.E. 1929, Purdue University 
McKnight, Thedosia (Law I) S.C. 
McLachlen, Anna Helene (Law I) M4. 
McNeill, George Hamilton (Law 111) D.C. 
A.B. 1929, Wake Forest College 
McPherson, David Caswell (Law I) Md. 
*Meindl, Gerald James (Law III) Oreg. 
B.S. 1929, University of Oregon 
Melville, Henderson Arlo (Law III) N.Dak. 


B.S.C. University of North Dakota 
tMenke, George Vincent (Law II) D.C. 
A.B. 1929, A.M. 1931, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America 
Mennen, Frank Owen (Law III) Ind 
Mever, Ralph G. (Law III) Ill. 
Milans, Robert Southland (Law 11) D.C. 
E.E. 1929, Cornell University 
Miller, Bennett Goodyear (Law 11) Pa. 
Miller, Bruce Ervin (Law III) Ohio 
А.В. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
Miller, Lambert Henry (Law 1) S.Dak. 
А.В. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
Miller, Stanley W. P. (Law 11) N.Mex 


A.B. 1931, University of New Mexico 
Mills, Carroll Vandaveer (Law IT) ш. 
B.S. in C.E. 1930, University of 
Illinois 
Mills, William Butler (Law П) 
А.В. 1929, Bowdoin College 
А.М. 1931, Syracuse University 
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shington University 


Paulson, Lynn Clifford (Law 11) 

A.B. 1931, The George Washington 

University 
Paulus, George Melchior (Law II) 
Pearson, John Thomas (Law, LL.M.) 

LL.B. 1916, University of Kansas 
Pedersen, Lawrence B. (Law III) 

A.B. 1926, Grinnell College 
Peelle, Stanton Canfield, jr. (Law II) 
Pegram, Thomas Edward (Law I) 
Permut, Jack (Law II) 

A.B. 1931, The George Washington 

University 
tPerring, Katherine (Law I) 
A.B. 1932, Grinnell College 
tPerry, Ail Walter (Law, LL.M.) 
LL.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
tPeterson, Ben Stuart (Law I) 
Peverill, William Leroy (Law III) 
B.S. in M.E. 1927, University of 
Maryland 
Phillips, Lawrence Akers (Law III) 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
Pickens, Dallas (Law II) 
Pillars, Miles Dorwin (Law 111) 
B.S. 1928, Oregon State Agricultural 
College 
Pisarra, Francis Joseph (Law III) 
E.E. 1930, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Pittle, Herbert (Law I) 
Pittman, John Irvin (Law I) 
Plugge, John Ade (Law 11) 
B.S. 1929, M.S. 1930, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
Polkowitz, Morton Lee (Law III) 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
tPoole, William Halbert (Law 1) 
Porotto, Fortunato Igino (Law 1) 
Porter, Alexander Munn (Law 11) 
Porter, George Wilbur (Law 11) 

А.В. 1930, Dartmouth College 
Porter, William Bracken (Law ЇЇ) 
Portnoy, Maurice Marvin (Law I 

B.S. 1930, University of Illinois 
Powell, Gladys (Law 11) 

A.B. 1932, John В. Stetson University 
Powell, Harold Neally (Law III) 

B.S. 1929, University of Maine 
Prangley, Curtis Frederick (Law II) 

B.S. in E.E. 1930, The George Wash- 

ington University 
tPrice, Henry Ellis (Law I) 

A.B. 1932, Emory University 

Price, Leonard H. (Law II) 


Quale, Franklin E. (Law II) 
B.S. in М.Е. 1930, University of 
Michigan 
Quijano, Juan R. (Law III) 
B.F.S. 1927, Georgetown University 


Radue, Richard Glover (Law II) 
B.S. in Eng. 1931, The George Wash- 
ington University 
Randolph, Cary Jacquelin (Law I) 
A.B. 1927, University of Virginia 
Ratcliffe, Joseph Leinson (Law II) 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 


N.C. 
Wis. 

Mo. 
Iowa 


Md. 
Miss 
D.C. 


Iowa 


Fla 


Idaho 
D.C. 


Va. 


D.C. 


Rathburn, M. Hudson (Law II) Colo 
B.S. 1921, University of Colorado 

Rawalt, Marguerite (Law III) l'ex. 

Reed, Gordon (Law I) Minn. 


B.S. in М.Е. 1929, University of 
Minnesota 
fReed, Mabel Christina (Law I) Mont. 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
Rees, Elizabeth Ann (Law I) Va. 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
Remsen, Charles Cornell, jr. (Law III) N.J. 
E.E. 1930, Cornell University 
tReplogle, Thelma Alice (Law I) BC. 
A.B. 1930, The George Washington 
University 


Reznek, Joel (Law II) D.C. 

Rice, Roland (Law III) Md 
A.B. 1929, American University 

Richards, J. Walsh (Law II) D.C 

Richards, Karl Morgan (Law II) Utah 
A.B. 1927, University of Utah 

Richey, Robert Charles (Law III) Ohio 

Richmond, David Walker (Law 1) Kans. 

Rigby, Scott G. (Law I) lowa 

tRiggles, Ira William (Law, Special) D.C 

tRigney, Edward Eugene (Law II) N.Y. 
A.B. 1931, Hobart College 

Riordan, Robert Callahan (Law II) D.C. 


B.S. in М.Е. 1929, Catholic University 
of America 


Roberts, Eugene Joseph (Law ЇЇ) D.C. 
B.S. 1930, University of Maryland 

Roberts, Ralph S. (Law III) Utah 

Robinson, William Walker (Law III) „Ку 


Rodgers, George С. (Law III) W.Va 
B.S. 1929, Davis and Elkins College 
*Rohrer, Carl Peffer (Law 111) Va. 
A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 


Romney, Blaine Taylor (Law II) Utah 

Ronald, James Hall (Law III) Ind. 
A.B. 1929, Earlham College 

Ronning, Henry Leigh (Law II) Minn. 

tRose, Jesse Aaron (Law, Special) Md. 
LL.B. 1927, University of Maryland 

Ross, George John (Law I) Utah 

Ross, Stanley Edward (Law 11) Mich 


B.S. 1926, Michigan State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Rossman, Richard (Law, Uncl.) Iowa 
A.B. 1907, Cornell University 
LL.B. 1925, The George Washington 
University 
Rothenburg, Clarence Fullmer (Law III) D.C. 
A.B. 1930, University of Kentucky 
fRoudabush, William Gladstone (Law 1) D.C. 
Rule, Raymond (Law III) D.C. 
Rupert, f. Allison (Law, LL.M.) Pa. 
A.B. 1927, Ohio State University 
LL.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 


Rupert, Sheldon (Law II) Mich. 
A.B. 1931, Kalamazoo College 

tRush, Orville Findley (Law II) D.C. 

Russell, Frank B. (Law II) Ala 
A.B. 1930, University of Alabama 

Ryerson, John Edward (Law III) D.C. 
A.B. 1928, University of Maryland 

Sailor, Hobart Andrew (Law III) Ohio 
Graduate 1918, U. S. Naval Academy 

Salisbury, Clarence Arnold (Law 11) Kans 


School 


is, Richar 


Agricultura 


Univer 


liam P 


Jniversity 


tSummers, Vaughn Wathen (Law II) ш. 
Swanson, Harold A. (Law I1) Mass. 
B.Ch.E. 1930, Northeastern University 
Sweeny, Charles Amos (Law II) Ohio 
tSwinburne, Arthur Francis (Law II) D.C. 
Swingle, Lester Monroe (Law D D.C. 


B.S. in M.E. 1932, The George Wash- 
ington University 


Syphers, Grant Eugene (Law I) Utah 
Tenney, E. Paul (Law IT) Wash. 
A.B. 1926, Stanford University 
Thomas, Edwin Maroni (Law I) Colo. 
Thomas, George Samuel (Law I) Ohio 
Thompson, Nat P. (Law III) Ill. 
tThompson, Owen Gardner (Law I) D.C 
Thurman, William Taft (Law I) Utah 
A.B. 1931, University of Utah 
Tiencken, Wilfred P. (Law I) S.C. 
B.S. in C.E. 1929, Clemson College 
Tilden, Richard Átwood (Law I) D.C. 
Tomlin, Carl William (Law II) Mo. 
Tone, George LaRue (Law III) Pa. 


A.B. 1930, Washington and Jefferson 
College 
Trask, Alfred S. (Law III) Minn. 
B.S. in E.E. 1923, University of 
Minnesota 
*Trilety, O. Edward (Law III) Nebr 
A.B. 1928, The George Washington 
University 
Truesdell, Henry Palmer (Law II) М.Ј. 
С.Е, 1930, Cornell University 
Tuhy, Stephen, jr. (Law ЇЇ) 
Turkel, Harry Raymond (Law II) D.C 
A.B. 1927, Stanford University 
Turnbull, Frederick William (Law II) D.C. 


Ullman, Jerrold B. (Law I) D.C. 
Underhill, Wingate Egerton (Law 1) М.С 
B.S. in С.Е. 1930, University of North 
Carolina 
Underwood, Raymond (Law I) D.C. 
B.S. 1929, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


Van Deman, Wilma (Law II) Ind. 
Vandervoort, Benjamin Franklin (Law IT) Md. 
C.E. 1908, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Vander Zwart, Richard Peter (Law I) Mich 


Van Dyke, Oro LaMont (Law ЇЇ) Utah 
Varela, Arthur Alexis (Law I) D.C. 
B.Eng. 1930, Johns Hopkins University 
Vaughn, Thomas Rae (Law I) Ark. 
Vendel, John Robert (Law II) Ind. 
B.S. 1920, Rose Polytechnic Institute 
Vibber, Alfred Wheeler (Law IT) D.C. 


B.S. 1930, Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute 


*Wainwright. Mildred Rowena (Law III) In. 
Walck, Earl C. (Law II) Pa 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 


Waldman, Jacob (Law II) Pa 
A.B. 1929, University of Pennsvlvania 
tWalker, D. Merle (Law I) Kans. 
B.S. 1930, Kansas State Teachers 
College 
Walker, Walter K. (Law III) Utah 
Wallace, George Llovd (Law III) D.C. 
Graduate 1923, U.S. Naval Academy 
Waller, Philip David (Law III) Ind. 


42 The George Washington University 


Walter, Paul Bradbury (Law II) nt 
B.S. 1925, Dartmouth College 

Wanlass, Ralph Page (Law I) Utah 

Ward, Chester Charles (Law II) D.C. 


B.S. 1931, Georgetown University 
Waterhouse, Robert Carmack (Law II) Tenn. 
B.S. in E.E. 1930, Carnegie Institute of 
l'echnology 
Watkins, Kennedy Campbell (Law I) D.C. 
A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 
Weaver, Benjamin Woodruff (Law IIl) D.C. 


Weinberg, Joseph Harry (Law ID D.C 
Weingartner, Ademar Grimm (Law I) Md. 
Weitzel, Frank Harvey (Law II) D.C, 


A.B. 1931, The George Washington 
University 
Welles, John Roset (Law II) Pa. 
B.S. 1920, Lafayette College 
Werlich, Edgar Julius (Law II) Iti. 
M.E. 1930, Cornell University 
Wertz, Hugh Slater (Law II) D.C. 
B.S. in E.E. 1929, The George Wash- 
ington University 


West, Charles Whitney (Law II) Miss 
Graduate 1920, U. 5. Military Academy 
West, Wilburn Clyde (Law I) Urah 
Westbrook, Wilson Emmerte (Law I) Va. 
A.B. 1925, College of William and 
Mary 
A.M. 1929, Columbia University 
Whipple, M. Edith (Law I) lowa 
White, Dean Warner (Law I) N.Y, 
A.B. 1931, Allegheny College 
White, Grace A. (Law II) Ohio 


A.B. 1932, The George Washington 
University 


White, Richard M. (Law I) ма 
A.B. 1930, University of Maryland 

Whited, Norman Willmer (Law 11) Mich 
B.S. in С.Е. 1914, Bucknell University 

fWildman, John Philip (Law I) Calif. 


B.S. in C.E. 1930, The George Wash- 
ington University 


Wilkins, Donald Leroy (Law 1) Mass 
A.B. 1931, Olivet College 

Wilkinson, Enloe (Law I) D.C. 

Williams, Alvin Lacy (Law I) m, 

Williams, Frank Tatom (Law ID) Miss. 


A.B. 1924, Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
A.M. 1928, University of North Carolina 
Williford, Imogene (Law, LL.M.) Miss. 
LL.B. 1929, The George Washington 
University 
B.P.S. 1930, American University 


Wilson, John Louis (Law II Ala. 
B.S. 1930, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute 
Windsor, Paulina (Law IIT) D.C 
Wingard, Jay Frantz (Law II) Pa 
A.B. 1927, Ohio Northern University 
Wise, Charles Conrad, ir. (Law I) D.C. 
Wisehart, H. H. (Law IT) Ind. 
Wolcott, Carroll Johns (Law I) Md. 
B.Ch. 1932, Cornell University 
Wolfe, Richard Russell (Law II) Kans. 


B.S. 1929, M.S. 1930, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


Wood, John Sumner (Law III) Md. 
B.S. 1925, Harvard University 
Wright, James Warren (Law III) Ohio 


A.B. 1922, Ohio Wesleyan University 
A.M. 1923, Ohio State University 


‚ Bernard Louis (Law III) 
1923, M.S. 1929, Massachusetts 
ишге of Technology 


Zar » Kenneth John (Law III) 


Zartman, Ross Barnard (Law II) 
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GRADUATES OF COLLEGES REGISTERED IN THE LAW SCHOOL 


F Alabama Polytechnic Institute.... 2 A AA I 
Alabama, University of.......... т American University............. 7 
Allegheny College. .............. т | АВНЕ СААС. Lines I 
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Arkansas College 
Arkansas State 
Arkansas, University of 

Armour Institute of Technology. 
Austin College 

Be loit Colle gc 

Be rea Colle ge 

Bowdoin College 

Brigham Young University 
Bucknell University 

California, University of 
Carnegie Institute 
Catholic University of America 
Chicago, I niversity ol 
Citadel, Th« 

Clarkson 
Clemson College 
Coe 
College of Charleston 
Colorado, University of 
Columbia University 

Cornell University 

Dakota Wesleyan University 
Dartmouth College 
Davidson College 

Davis and Elkins College 
Delaware, University of 
Dickinson College 

Drexel Institute 

Drury College 

Duke University 

Earlham Colle ge 

Emory University 

Furman University 
Georgetown University 
George Washington University 
Georgia School of 
Goucher Colle ge 
Grinnell College 
Hamilton College 
Hampden-Sydney College 
Harvard University 
Haverford College 
Hawaii, University of 
Hillsdale College 

Hobart College 
Huntingdon College 
Idaho, University of 
Illinois, University of 
Indiana University 
Iowa, State University o 
John B. Stetson University 

Johns Hopkins University 
Juniata College 

Kalamazoo College 

Kansas State Agricultural College 


Teachers College 


College of 


College 


Technology 


М 


of Te chnology 


Technology 


The Law School 
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Kansas State Teachers College 
Kansas, University of E 
Kentucky, University of... 
Lafayette College 
Lehigh University 
ques Memorial University 
Maine, University of 
Marquette U NIVersity.. 
Maryland, University of. 
Massachusetts Institute of 

Bology. 20.71. 4 i^ 
Michigan State College 
Michigan, University of 
Middlebury € ollege 
Minnesota, University of 
Mississip рр! Agricultural and Me- 

chanical ( 'ollege 
Mississippi Colle ge 
Montana, University of 
Nebraska, University of.. V 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 
New Hampshire, U niversity of 
New Mexico, University of. 
New York University 
North Carolina, Universi 
North Dakota, University of 
Northeastern University. 
Northwestern University. 
Norwich University 
Oberlin College 
Ohio Northern U niversity 
Ohio State University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Oklahoma Agricultural 

chanical College 
Oklahoma, University of 
Olivet College А 
Oregon State Agricultural College. 
Oregon, University of 
Otterbein Colleg ; ; ( 
Oxford University (England)... 
Parsons College. 
Pennsylvania State College. 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Pittsburgh, University of 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 
Princeton University 
Purdue University 
Randolph- Macon Woman's ‘College 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
Rose Polytechnic Institute 
چ‎ rs University 

. John’s College 

ndn University 
Southern California, 
Stanford University. 
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| THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


1821 
| | | The Junior College 
| | 1930 | 
| | Columbian College (the Senior College) 
A 1821 
| | The Graduate Council 
I 1893 
| The School of Medicine 
iW) 1825 
My 
ah The Law School 
fi h 1865 
| Ш? 
EI The School of Engineering 
I. 188$ 
| | | The School of Pharmacy | 
| MI 1906 
| hy The School of Education : 
IB 1907 
E. 
| | The School of Government 
| | m 1928 | 
| i | | The Division of Library Science | 
Ñ || 1928 
| | { The Division of Fine Arts 
| | | 1928 
p | I The Division of University and Extension Students 
| 1930 
| dE : 
p | 1 The Summer Sessions 
| | 1916 
[| uM 
n | The University Hospital 
ql 1898 
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